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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


Hellmut Ritter, one of Germany’s greatest Orientalists, is an inspir¬ 
ing model of scholarship for anyone professionally active in the field 
of Islamic Studies. He was bom in 1892 in Lichtenau (Hessen) and 
died in 1971 in Oberursel im Taunus where he lies buried. Several of 
his ancestors, as well as his father and two brothers, were clergy¬ 
men. After completing his gymnasium studies in Kassel, Ritter spent 
five semesters at the University of Halle where he studied under Carl 
Brockelmann and Paul Kahle, and then one semester in Strassburg 
studying with Ndldeke, Littmann, Landauer and Frank. In 1913 he 
became a tutorial assistant in the Seminar fiir Geschichte und Kultur 
des Orients in Hamburg and the following year, at the age of twenty- 
two, passed his oral doctoral examination in Bonn. Shortly after the 
out-break of World War I he was inducted into the army and sent to 
Iraq as an interpreter on the staff of field marshal von der Golz, and 
later to Palestine with general von Falkenhayn. His dissertation, with 
Carl Heinrich Becker as promotor, was published during the war in 
the journal Der Islam} After Germany’s defeat, Ritter was appoint¬ 
ed professor of Oriental Studies at Hamburg at the age of twenty-six, 
without having received a postdoctoral degree (Habilitation). From 
1920 to 1925 he was co-editor of Der Islam which Becker had foun¬ 
ded in 1908. Having lost his university post because of a scandal 
over his homosexuality, from 1927 Ritter became head of the Deut¬ 
sche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft’s office in Istanbul where he re¬ 
mained until 1949. In 1936 he became a lecturer for Persian and 
Arabic, and in 1938 a full professor, at the University of Istanbul. 

In 1949 Ritter returned to Germany where he was made associate 
professor, and four years later professor, of Islamic Studies at the 
University of Frankfurt. However, in 1956 he returned to Turkey for 
a second productive period of residence, this time with a commis¬ 
sion from UNESCO to catalogue manuscripts of Persian poets in 
Istanbul’s libraries in collaboration with Herbert Duda and Ahmed 
Ate§. He remained in Istanbul until 1969 when ill health obliged him 
to return to Germany. 


1 


Ein Arabisches Handbuch der Handelswissenschaft, Der Islam 7/1917/1-97. 
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The true measure of Ritter’s achievement lies in the breadth, per¬ 
ceptive insight and originality of his scholarly publications.^ His 
doctoral thesis (1916), Ein Arabisches Handbuch der Handelswis- 
senschaft, sheds light on a little-known subject through an Arabic 
work whose contents ultimately go back to the Hellenistic Greek au¬ 
thor, Bryson. Ritter’s analysis of the text is masterful. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a publication based on his sojourn in Iraq, “Mesopotam- 
ischen Studien” (1919-23), which deals with topics ranging from 
river boats to folksongs and poetry on war. Also at this time he 
turned his attention to the Picatrix, an Arabic handbook on Hellen¬ 
istic magic, and published a description of its contents in Vortrage 
der Bibliothek Warburg (1921-22) which was to appear later in a 
slightly reworked version in; “Picatrix". Das Ziel des Weisen von 
Pseudo-Magrlti, translated into German from the Arabic by Hellmut 
Ritter and Martin Plessner, London 1962. Two noteworthy essays 
appeared in 1923 and 1924, the first on the Prophet Muhammad,^ the 
second to do with the abolition of the caliphate."* In the area of Turk¬ 
ish studies there appeared in 1921 “Aserbeidschanische Texte zur 
nordpersischen Volkskunde I”^—a subject which would occupy him 
again in 1939—as well as his first collection of Turkish shadow- 
plays, transcribed and translated into German (1924).^ Ritter’s in¬ 
terest in Persian was already attested in his doctoral thesis. This in¬ 
terest persists in his article “Zur Futuwwa’’ in 1920.^ Then in 1923 
Ritter published a selection of passages from the Persian and Arabic 
writings of the great theologian Muhammad al-Ghazzall: Das Elixir 
der Gliickseligkeit, with an excellent paraphrase of Ghazzall’s auto¬ 
biography.^ It was also during these years (1927) that Ritter produc¬ 
ed one of his most penetrating studies, which ostensibly deals with 
the Persian poet Nizami’s use of metaphor but remains unique for its 


2 For a nearly exhaustive list of Ritter’s publications see the bibliography compiled by 
E. A. Gruber in Oriens 18-19/1965-66, pp. 5-32, which contains 26 books, over 100 shorter 
and longer articles, and more than 220 book reviews. 

3 “Muhammed” in: Meister der Politik, Stuttgart 1923, pp. 149-79. 

4 “Die Abschaffung des Kalifats” in: Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte. Mai-H. 1924, 
pp. 343-67. 

5 Der Islam 11/1921/181-212. 

6 Karagos. Tiirkische Schattenspiele. Hrsg., iibers. u. erkl. von H. Ritter. Erste Folge: 
Die Blutpappel. Die falsche Braut. Die blulige Nigar. Hanover 1924. 

7 Der Islam 10/1920/244-50. 

8 A1 Ghasali, Das Elixir der Gliickseligkeit, Jena 1923. (Religiose Stimmen der 
Volker. Die Religion des Islam, Bd. 3.) Reprinted Dusseldorf 1959. 
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ability to elucidate the distinctive technique and aesthetic character 
of medieval Persian poetry.^ 

Once Ritter moved to Istanbul, a second new phase in his life 
began. With his first article entitled “Philologika I” (1928) he initi¬ 
ated a series of studies which would continue into the early 1960s. 
Those which Fritz Meier, his former student, singled out for spec¬ 
ial consideration in his obituary on Ritter are the following; “Philo¬ 
logika III (Muhammedanische Haresiographen)”, “Philologika VII 
(Arabische und Persische Schriften iiber die profane und die myst- 
ische Liebe)”, “Philologika VIII (Ansar! Herewi, Sena"'! Gaznew!)”, 
“Philologika IX (Die vier Suhrawardl)”, “Philologika X (Farldaddln 
‘'Attar I)”, “Philologika XI (Maulana Galaladdin Rum! und sein 
Kreis)”," and “Schriften Ja'^qub ibn Ishaq al-Kindi’s in Stambuler 
Bibliotheken”.’^ The above articles are all based on Ritter’s pioneer¬ 
ing examination of manuscript materials in Istanbul libraries which 
were often incompletely or erroneously catalogued. At the same 
time, Ritter was continually engaged in editing important Arabic and 
Persian medieval texts, for the most part but not exclusively, in the 
Bibliotheca Islamica series which he founded and directed under the 
auspices of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft. 

The following works which Ritter contributed to the series 
deserve particular attention: al-Ash‘'arT’s Maqdldt al-isldmiyyln 
(1929-33), al-Nawbakhti’s Firaq al-shFa (1931), the first volume of 
al-Safad!’s biographical dictionary al-Wdfi bi’l-wafaydt (1931), a 
new edition of Nizami’s Haft Paykar (Heft Peiker) in collaboration 
with Jan Rypka, an edition of ‘'Attar’s Ildhlndma (1940), and Ahmad 
Ghazzall’s Sawdnih {Aphorismen iiber die Liebe, 1942). Meier in his 
obituary underlines the extent to which these works demonstrate 
Ritter’s philological acumen, industry and the scope of his literary 
and historical erudition. By 1941 a second volume on the Turkish 
shadow-theater appeared. Meanwhile, on the basis of newly discov¬ 
ered sources Ritter enriched our knowledge of the arts of chivalry, 
delivered decisive judgements on problems to do with Mawlana 
Jalal al-Din RtimJ, and in this connection presented the first precise 


9 Ober die Bildersprache Nizamis. Berlin/Leipzig 1927. (Beihefte zu Der Islam. H. 5) 

10 For information about Ritter’s life and works the present writer has consulted: Fritz 
Meier’s obituary on Ritter, Der Islam 48, 1972; Meier’s excellent review of Ritter’s Das Meer 
der Seele in Oriens 9/1956/319-31; Richard Walzer’s obituary on Ritter in Oriens 23- 
24/1974/1-6; and Thomas Lier, “Hellmut Ritter und die Zweigstelle der DMG in Istanbul 
1928-1949” in Hellmut Ritter und die DMG in Istanbul, Istanbul 1997. 

11 All these articles appeared over the years in Der Islam. Cf. Gruber, Oriens op. cit. 

12 Archiv Orientdlnf 4/\932/?>62>-12. 
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description of the Mawlawiyya’s use of dance along with musical 
notations. 13 This subject is examined more fully in his later article 
“Die Mevlanafeier in Konya vom 11.—12. Dezember 1960”.14 Also 
deserving special mention among the publications of this twenty-two 
year period in Istanbul is Ritter’s fundamental article about the asce¬ 
tic Hasan al-Basri, in which Ritter examines and critically evaluates 
the traditional materials handed down about this dominant figure in 
early Islam. Besides contributing numerous articles to the Turkish- 
language encyclopaedia Islam Ansiklopedisi, Ritter, together with 
other scholars, founded the International Society for Oriental Re¬ 
search and became editor of its Journal Oriens whose first issue ap¬ 
peared in 1948. 

The third phase in Ritter’s career began in 1949 when he returned 
to Germany and took charge of setting up the Oriental Studies De¬ 
partment of Frankfurt University. Likewise, he continued as editor 
of Oriens until 1954 when Rudolf Sellheim assumed this task. The 
two great works of this period of his life, however, were his in-depth 
study of the Persian mystical poet, Farid al-Din "Attar, and his text- 
edition and translation of the Arabic-writing theoretician on eloqu¬ 
ence and rhetoric, “^Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjanl. Das Meer der Seele. 
Mensch, Welt and Gott in den Geschichten des Farlduddln "Attar — 
here presented in English translation as The Ocean of the Soul. Man, 
the World and God in the Stories of Farid al-Din "Attar —was first 
published in 1955. The book has since remained unsurpassed not 
only as the definitive work on "Attar but, one might argue, as the 
greatest interpretive study of any literary figure in Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion. With regard to al-JurjanI, already before his impressive work 
on Nizami’s use of metaphor (1927) Ritter had been engaged in 
studying Arabic doctrines on eloquence and figures of speech. In¬ 
deed, he had spent three decades attempting to penetrate the difficult 
Arabic text, Asrdr al-baldgha, by the twelfth-century author al- 
Jurjanl, before publishing a critical edition with numerous and re¬ 
liable variants in 1954 and then following this in 1959 with a com¬ 
plete German translation and notes. The value of making accessible 
one of the most imaginative and difficult of Arabic works is en¬ 
hanced by the text-edition’s detailed introduction which briefly sket¬ 
ches the history of Arabic doctrines of eloquence, Jurjam’s place in 
that history, and illustrates with examples the independent, psycho¬ 
logical approach worked out by JurJanI regarding the effect of rhet- 


^3 a. Zeitschrift filr vergleichende Musikwissenschafi 1, 1933. 

•4 Cf. Oriens 15/1962/249-70. 
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orical devices in prose and poetry. Then in 1953 Ritter’s work on the 
Turkish shadow-play reached its conclusion with a third large vol¬ 
ume on the subject. And in 1954 he published an important, pioneer¬ 
ing article on the origins of the Hurufi sect.15 Meanwhile, in connec¬ 
tion with his editorship of Oriens, his output of book reviews during 
these years increased phenomenally. 

In the autumn of 1956 Ritter returned to Istanbul with a commis¬ 
sion from UNESCO to catalogue manuscripts of Persian poets con¬ 
tained in library collections of that city. As it turned out, Ritter re¬ 
mained in Istanbul another thirteen years. During this fourth period 
of his life, he went on to publish three further articles in the series 
entitled “Philologika”, bringing the total up to XVI (these now ap¬ 
peared in Oriens rather than Der Islam). Philologika XIV, XV and 
XVI present his final observations on philological problems con¬ 
cerning the poet ‘'Attar who had occupied his attention for several 
decades. In 1959 he edited for the first time Ibn al-Dabbagh’s 
Mashariq al-anwar, a thirteenth-century work dealing with Sufi love 
theory. Likewise, he contributed many articles to the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, some of them being a reworking of earlier contributions to 
the Islam Ansiklopedisi. But his chief scholarly occupation during 
this final residence in Istanbul came to be the study of the Neo- 
Aramaic vernacular of the Jacobites of Eastern Anatolia. In Beirut 
and Istanbul he tape-recorded reports, stories and fairy-tales in 
turdyo, the spoken language of the Christian community of Tur 
"Abdln. The final result, published toward the end of his life and 
posthumously, is a five-volume work, consisting of transcribed texts 
with German translations, a grammar and glossaries.'6 

In The Ocean of the Soul Hellmut Ritter sets out to examine and 
elucidate the world of ideas of the poet Farid al-Din ‘'Attar. He uses 
as the basis for his study the poet’s four epic works, the Asrdrndma, 
Ildhindma, Mantiq al-tayr and the MusTbatndma but likewise takes 
account of the poet’s other writings, as well as a dazzling array of 
primary sources in Arabic, Persian and Turkish, in order to map out 
the broad cultural context which constitutes the parameters of 
‘'Attar’s spiritual and intellectual world. In the words of Fritz Meier: 
“It is a pioneering, encyclopaedic work, one which sheds light in a 
unique manner both on Islamic mysticism and Persian didactic poe- 


*5 “Die anfange des hurufTsekte” in: Oriens 7/1954/1-54. 

Turoyo. Die volkssprache der syrischen christen des Tur ‘Abdin, vol. I, Beirut 1967; 
vol. II, Beirut 1969; vol. Ill, Wiesbaden 1971; vol. IV, Wiesbaden 1979; vol. V, Stuttgart 
1990. 
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try, a work which one can scarcely imagine will ever be surpas- 

sed.”i7 

I do not here wish to paraphrase Ritter’s Introduction which for 
the most part reviews the scanty information that has come down to 
us about ‘'Attar and gives handy plot outlines of the poet’s above- 
mentioned works. But in what follows I would like to cite some of 
the distinctive observations Ritter makes concerning these texts and 
draw attention to what he says about the working method he adopted 
for composing The Ocean of the Soul. 

After a cursory survey of all ‘'Attar’s works, Ritter describes the 
plot and characteristics of the four long narrative poems which are 
the primary texts dealt with in The Ocean of the Soul. These epic 
poems have in common that their contents consist of religious and 
mystical teachings which are illustrated by an abundance of inter- 
persed brief stories. Of the four mathnawis in question, the Ildhl- 
ndma, the Mantiq al-tayr and the Musibatndma display in their stru¬ 
cture a particular variation of the Indian frame-story. Ritter points 
out that ‘'Attar’s handling of the frame-story is far more sophistic¬ 
ated than that of his predecessors. Rather than simply being a device 
for stringing together a number of unrelated stories, in the Mantiq al- 
tayr and the Musibatndma it constitutes the main interest, exhibiting 
a clear architectonics and a dramatic composition which progresses 
towards a final goal. In this connection Ritter writes: 

“When in the Mantiq al-tayr a nightingale, a duck, an owl, etc. ap¬ 
pears, this does not simply mean the same thing as when in the Sind- 
bddndma and its imitations the first vizier is replaced by the second, 
and the second is replaced by the third, while the stories narrated by 
each person could easily be interchanged, but the natural peculiarity 
of the nightingale, the duck and the owl determines the character of 
the conversation and the ensuing group of stories. If one asks how it 
is possible to obtain viewpoints for the ordering of mystical concepts 
from the individual characteristics of a nightingale, an owl and a 
duck, the answer is that this is made feasible through the artistic 
device which one may designate as the magic wand of Persian 
poetry and the key to its understanding—fantastical aetiology. In the 
case of beings which by nature cannot speak, this artistic device is 
conneeted with a second such device, the so-called ‘language of 
states’ {zabdn-i hdl). A lifeless being, or in any case one which nor¬ 
mally does not possess the power of human speech, begins to talk 


U Cf. Meier’s obituary on Ritter, Der Islam 48/1972/197. And see Meier’s book review 
in Oriens referred to above in ftn. 9. 
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and to tell about itself and to say things which are nothing other than 
a fantastical, poetic transformation and interpretation of its specific 
characteristics and situation” (pp. 3-4). 

Before proceeding to give a resume of the plot and contents of the 
Ilahmdma, Ritter remarks: “The Ildhlndma is dominated by an older 
motif of Islamic piety, that of zuhd. Zuhd consists of cutting one’s 
ties with this world, giving up worldly objectives, and renouncing 
worldly desires and pipe-dreams which are to be replaced by ideals 
of mystical ethics and piety” (p. 4). In pages 4-8 he then presents a 
detailed summary of the Ildhlndma, a critical text-edition of which 
he had published some years earlier. The work’s frame-story por¬ 
trays a king who asks each of his six sons what his greatest wish in 
life is. After each son gives a rather worldly-oriented answer, the 
king admonishes him to adopt a higher, more pious ambition. Num¬ 
erous stories are introduced by the king to illustrate good and bad 
behavior in this respect. 

Pages 8-18 deal with the overtly allegorical Mantiq al-tayr. All 
the birds of the natural world come together and decide to set out 
under the leadership of the hoopoe to find their king, the legendary 
Simurgh. The fact that an earlier Risdla of the Birds has survived af¬ 
fords Ritter the opportunity to demonstrate the superiority of Attar’s 
treatment of the same subject. In commenting on the denouement of 
the Risdla, Ritter notes: 

“The goal attained is serving God at God’s court, which is not the 
actual goal of real mystics, namely to become immersed in God, to 
be dissolved in God and to become transformed in Him. Here love 
of God does not go beyond that of the servant for his master. A re¬ 
spectful distance always remains” (p. 10). 

By way of praising “^Attar’s version, Ritter adds: 

“He portrays at great length the dangers, menaces and difficult 
halting-stations which will have to be traversed. Then he expands 
the conclusion by adding the motif of extinction and the motif of 
finding God within oneself. In this connection he also exploits most 
cleverly a rhetorical figure of speech, the tajnis-i murakkab, based 
on Simurgh and si murgh ‘thirty birds’. Finally, employing poetic 
images, he discusses creation’s relationship to God in accordance 
with pantheism” (p.lO). 

Pages 18-30 summarize and comment on the Musibatndma: 

“The content of the Musibatndma consists of the soul’s journey 
during the mystical meditation of spiritual withdrawal... In later 
times plrs subjected their novices, the murids, to a forty-day with¬ 
drawal, during which the latter would gradually reduce their food, 
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frequently adopt an uncomfortable posture, and then experience all 
manner of illuminations and visions which they had to recount to the 
pir who would interpret them. In the MusJbatndma the meditating 
soul’s thought which traverses the mythical and physical cosmos is 
personified as a traveller {sdlik-i fikrat)... He traverses forty stations 
which correspond to the forty days of withdrawal and after every 
visionary dialogue with a mythical, cosmic and physical being, or 
personified powers of the soul, he receives instruction from the 
p-ir..r (p. 18). 

“The traveller thought” communicates with cosmic beings and es¬ 
sences on the basis of an assumed mystical-poetic epistemology. In 
this connection Ritter comments; “The means by which the poet has 
these beings speak is, as in the Mantiq al-tayr, ‘the language of 
states’ (zabdn-i hdl). He has considered it necessary expressly to 
draw attention to the fact that the speech of all these beings in the 
Muslbatndma is to be understood in this sense. 

Listen... while I lay down the foundation of this book for you! ...if the traveller 
speaks with the angel, if he seeks an answer from Earth and Heaven, if he visits the 
Throne and the Footstool, or poses questions to both, has the prophets instruct him 
and causes every atom to recount experiences to him, all this occurs through ‘the 
language of states’ {zaban-i hdl), it isn’t ‘spoken speech’ {zabdn-i qdl). In spoken 
speech it would be a lie, but in the language of states it’s true. (MN 0, Sharh-i 
kitdb)" 

As for the nature of the higher quest and the dilemma of the 
mystic protagonist, Ritter explains: 

“At the same time this journeying in the spirit is the means by 
which man comes to the knowledge that he is more than flesh and 
blood, that he has a rank higher than that of the angels, that in fact, 
as we shall see, he actually carries the universe within himself and is 
the universe. It is the path to purifying oneself to the level of becom¬ 
ing pure spirit- or soul-being. A person in his corporeality from birth 
to death is not the real person, but the real person is ‘the divine sec¬ 
ret and the pure soul’” (p. 21). 

The desperate state of “the traveller thought” is described by 
‘'Attar as follows: 

He is at odds with himself and with the world. Neither the belt of Christian faith 
pleases him, nor the Sufi’s robe. He finds himself to be no better than a dog. He 
knows of no one worse off than himself. He’s neither nothing, nor something, 
neither a whole, nor a part... He has neither faith, nor certainty, nor doubt. He’s 
neither a Muslim, nor an infidel... He has nothing to hope for from people, for 
they’re all caught up in half-measures, foolishness and trivialities. But at last he 
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does find a pJr —without a pir one can’t travel this path—to whose guidance he can 
entrust himself. The pir sends him on the journey. (P. 22). 

In the case of the Asrdrndma, Ritter does not provide an actual 
summary of its contents, noting; 

“The Asrdrndma is distinguished from the three previously treated 
works, to begin with, by its more modest size, and then by a lack of 
the characteristic frame-story which gave the large epics their splen¬ 
didly tight organization and their clear architectural construction. 
The individual sections are strung together without any discernible 
scheme, similarly to the Mathnawl of Jalal al-Dln Rumi...” (p. 30). 

Ritter concludes his Introduction with some crucial remarks about 
methodology. He underscores the fact that the greater part of the 
narrative in ‘'Attar’s works consists of exemplary stories. In them 
men of piety, lovers, kings and fools act out the behavior which is 
recommended in the theoretical and paraenetic sections of the po¬ 
ems. Regarding the function of the stories, Ritter adds: 

“Many give emphasis to a detail by amplification, many are in the 
end broadly spun out stories in which, despite all the symbolic or 
allegorical significance, the poet’s love of story-telling gains the up¬ 
per hand, and interest in the subject-matter prevails. For the most 
part the stories are also of literary-historical interest. At the same 
time an abundance of motifs is reflected in them from the world of 
ideas of Islamic mysticism and pious practices in Islam. From this 
viewpoint, i.e. as evidence of this world of ideas and practical piety, 
in what follows they will be presented in a systematic ordering 
which resulted more or less of its own accord from an attempt to sift 
and order the immensely rich material” (p. 31). 

In closing Ritter specifically spells out the way he intends to order 
and interpret stories from “Attar that he cites throughout The Ocean 
of the Soul: 

“We will now present ‘'Attar’s stories ordered according to the 
conceptual motifs which they portray. It must be pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that the idea which we extract from a story is not always iden¬ 
tical with the motive which caused ‘'Attar to relate the story. We in¬ 
terpret the stories often in islolation, detached from their context, 
and then suggest, where it seems necessary, what the poet wished to 
illustrate with a particular story. This method may be remotely com¬ 
pared with a historian of literature or culture who, for instance, com¬ 
piles the objects of comparison which occur in the similes of a poet 
or an era of poetry, without considering the poet’s intention, in order 
to establish which objects of intellectual and material culture were 
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included in his horizons and were alive in the realm of his imagin¬ 
ation” (p. 32). 

The overriding virtue of Ritter’s Ocean of the Soul is that it suc¬ 
ceeds in constructing an integrated picture out of a vast array of 
medieval religious ideas, theological doctrines and literary didactic- 
mystical sources. Moreover, it manages to do this without misrepres¬ 
enting or oversimplifying the complex materials which it presents as 
evidence for its interpretation. On a primary level the book may be 
viewed as sketching a fundamental religious dilemma and then trac¬ 
ing the redemptive solution which eventually came to emerge in 
mystic circles and among poets. Put very simply, the first twenty- 
one chapters of Ritter’s book examine a multitude of theological and 
ascetic ideas which form the backdrop to man’s spiritual dilemma as 
postulated within an Islamic cultural framework. Chpt. 23, “Seeking 
Closeness to God”, documents the soul’s yearning to resolve this di¬ 
lemma. It functions as a transition to Chpts. 24 to 27 which deal with 
love in all its aspects in an Islamic context and demonstrate how cer¬ 
tain concepts of love allow man to resolve his seemingly hopeless 
dilemma. Chpts. 28 to 30 round off the psychic drama that has been 
traced by defining more closely the nature of the mystical solution 
which ‘'Attar subscribes to, i.e. “extinction in God”, or in pantheistic 
terms, the individual’s immersion and disappearance in the primor¬ 
dial world-ground. 

The unbridgeable distance separating man from God, God’s ab¬ 
solute transcendence. His “lack of need” of man’s worship, and His 
divine prerogative to deal with human beings arbitrarily if He should 
so wish, leave man engulfed by emotions of isolation, impotence and 
desperate yearning: 

“...‘'Attar’s epics are to a great extent dominated by a mood of 
acute sorrow. But this is not only caused by the thought of death and 
fear of the final reckoning... Rather, the mood often expresses itself 
as a more general unspecific weltschmerz.. The mood in "Attar is 
also determined by a sense of an inner rift, a ‘hybridity’, as he likes 
to put it, a sense of being pulled back and forth between different 
states, of dissatisfaction with one’s own behavior, and finally by an 
eternally unquenched yearning for God and knowledge of the world- 
ground, which is at times transformed into an almost violent impulse 
for self-surrender, for extinction in God, in the Universe” (p. 133). 

God is the agent behind all of man’s actions. Therefore man’s task 
is to diminish his ego, adopt humility and wait in readiness for 
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God’s grace. But man’s yearning compels him to strive actively after 
God: 

“Whoever wishes to be admitted to God’s proximity must... main¬ 
tain himself in readiness before God’s door so that when good for¬ 
tune is bestowed on him and the glance of God’s grace falls on him, 
he will be granted admittance to the king’s court. But ‘'Attar is not 
only aware of this expectant, passive behavior. He also knows about 
the active striving of the seeker of God who, impelled by yearning, 
wanders through the whole world, the whole cosmos, to find the div¬ 
inity hidden in inaccessible remoteness, the primordial ground of all 
being. Thus the birds undertake the long and perilous journey in or¬ 
der to reach their Slmurgh, and likewise the unclear longing of the 
traveller through the cosmos, who hastens from one being to another 
and asks each one in vain for help and deliverance from his torment, 
is in the end directed toward the world-ground” (p. 357). 

The spiritual power which ultimately endows man with the stam¬ 
ina and perseverance to undertake his quest for God springs from 
love: 

“...there is a spiritual power which is suited above all others to 
promote the soul’s concentration on another being, to suppress and 
eliminate all other ties and interests, to make that being into the 
center of one’s feelings, and from within this emotionally laden cen¬ 
ter to dominate all aspects of life and to determine all expression in 
life; a power which is more effective than any other efforts at over¬ 
coming restraints and hindrances, which can traverse the distance of 
a day’s travel in minutes and performs achievements of high aspira¬ 
tion where all other efforts fail. The power in question is love. It pro¬ 
vides the mystic with assistance to attain his goal, closeness to God, 
and to achieve union with Him. 

In the case of the lover the intensity of feeling is stronger, the cap¬ 
acity for suffering and enduring is greater, the happiness of proxim¬ 
ity is higher than with the world-renouncing ascetic and the saint of 
actions who sees the purpose of his existence in acts of obedience. 
But even beyond this, love has its own laws and specific qualities of 
emotion which makes it more than simply a means of intensifying 
other spiritual emotions. We shall therefore have to devote special 
attention to this subject” (pp. 358-59). 

The human response to beauty has the potential to become an in¬ 
tense, transcendent experience which elicits awe and impels man to 
worship. As Ritter points out, this particular form of emotional re¬ 
sponse is already described in the works of Plato: 
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“Some people actually react to the sight of higher human beauty 
not only as if they had been struck by lightning—indeed, we have 
seen how strong the effect is with “^Att^’s personages and how some 
of them are too weak ‘to bear the unveiling’—but for them the en¬ 
counter is an encounter with the transcendent world beyond appear¬ 
ances which takes away their breath and obliges them to engage in 
worship. 

The first author to describe this, as is well known, was Plato. 
‘When someone who is fresh from the mystery, and saw much of the 
vision, beholds a godlike face or bodily form that truly expresses 
beauty, first there come upon him a shuddering and a measure of 
that awe which the vision inspired, and then reverence as at the sight 
of a god, and but for fear of being deemed an utter madman he 
would offer sacrifice to his beloved, as to a holy image of a deity.’ 
{Phaedrus 251a). Thus, in beholding the beautiful ephebe, he experi¬ 
ences the vision of absolute beauty itself. And already Plato, like the 
Neo-Platonists after him, demanded as an ideal attitude complete de¬ 
tachment from the beautiful of the sensory world in favor of the vis¬ 
ion of transcendent beauty” (p. 449). 

Throughout his poetry ‘"Att^ introduces many diverse stories to 
do with love. But whatever literary delight he may take in the story¬ 
teller’s art, in recounting the plight of lovers he is primarily concern¬ 
ed with a higher purpose; 

Attar in his stories is not out to depict various empirically attest¬ 
ed experiences of the human heart in order then to pronounce judge¬ 
ment of the behavior of the subjects and objects of these experien¬ 
ces. His stories are allegorical and serve solely to proclaim a unique 
love which alone deserves the name, a love for which relief from the 
violence of emotion, deliverance from the fire of passion, is not a 
consideration, for which there is only the path forward, whose end, 
the annihilation of the ego, is not a limit to be avoided but the real 
goal, or not that either, but a transitional stage to a new form in 
which the ego is extinguished and after the command ‘Die!’ a new 
existence arises on an entirely different basis” (pp. 382 f.). 

“In Attar the inborn yearning of human beings to surrender to un¬ 
diluted feeling in its absolute intensity, to sink utterly into a sea of 
sensation and allow it to submerge consciousness of individual per¬ 
sonality, indeed even life itself, breaks through in an entirely differ¬ 
ent manner. Total surrender to love in ‘'Attar is not so much an ob¬ 
ject of observation and amazed contemplation, but rather an ideal re¬ 
quirement whose fulfilment alone supports one’s claim to the title of 
true, genuine lover. Only the writings of the mystics strike chords 
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which one again hears in ‘'Attar. The mystics are in fact the great 
virtuosos of feeling, psychic states, internal attitudes, and at the 
same time professional investigators and interpreters of these. They 
were also the first to create a language by means of which a richer 
and more differentiated psychic life could be expressed” (p. 383). 

Early on in The Ocean of the Soul Ritter draws attention to the 
way in which mysticism’s development in an Islamic context was an 
understandable response to a specific existential dilemma: 

“The mysticism of love overcomes the harshness of God’s arbitr¬ 
ary acts through a love which surrenders itself to the beloved’s will, 
indeed causes itself to experience delight in the effects of that will, 
even when the latter are painful. But the doctrine of God also being 
the sole agent in human behavior accommodated itself with the cur¬ 
rent of mysticism which set itself the goal of effacing individual act¬ 
ivity, even individual personality, in God’s personality, i.e./and'’, 
and finally the doctrine has been theoretically incorporated as a self- 
evident truth in the pantheistic monism fostered by mysticism. These 
developments can be followed quite extensively in ‘'Attar” (p. 68). 

And he reiterates this point a second time toward the end of the 
work: 

“...the uncompromising transcendence of God is mitigated and 
softened in Islamic mysticism. Moreover, the Ash‘'arite doctrine of 
God’s continual and direct action in the world and on the world, the 
doctrine of God’s causation of human acts, is itself a factor which 
diminishes the gulf between Creator and creature. It is an inherent 
consequence of this doctrine that the profession of faith: Ld ildha 
illd’lldh ‘There is no god but God’ becomes elevated to the proposi¬ 
tion: Ldfd^'ila illd’lldh ‘There is no active subject but god’” (p. 615). 

Pantheism may be seen as a later, “advanced” stage of mysticism, 
an emotional view of the world which strives after a loss of self 
through total immersion within God: 

“...the whole of creation is a self-manifestation of God who, as the 
only real Being, stands concealed behind all things and provides 
them with their Being. In things the attributes of God take on con¬ 
crete form and in this way become accessible to perception” (p. 
492). 

“God created the world (mankind) so that, like a divine Narcissus, 
He might admire His own beauty in it, as in a mirror, and engage in 
love-play with Himself. All beauty in the world, even that of the 
flowers and meadows, of beautiful women and beautiful youths, is a 
reflection of God’s absolute beauty which has come to light in these 
‘places of manifestation’. Every lover in reality loves in his or her 
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beloved the beauty of God. Put more precisely, through the lover 
God loves Himself’ (p. 492). 

The ultimate implication of pantheistic mysticism is that behind 
the impulse of love for a beautiful object stands God’s love of Him¬ 
self: 

“...among the Islamic mystics is another idea stemming from an 
early pantheistic trend, namely that God alone has true Being and 
exists, which idea finds a certain support in the orthodox dogmatic 
proposition that God Himself directly causes everything that hap¬ 
pens, even the acts of people. Thus is the case of the lover who loves 
God’s reflection in beautiful persons, it is actually God who loves 
Himself. The subject and object of love thereby coincide with one 
another in divinity which is perfect in all respects, and is the only 
truly existing and active entity” (p. 573). 

In this connection, God is represented as saying in a quatrain attri¬ 
buted to Abo Sa'^Id ibn Abi’l-IGiayr: 

“I am love, the lover and the beloved at the same time; at the same 
time, mirror, beauty and the seeing eye” (p. 573). 

As Ritter remarks on p. 575: “When it comes to love of God, God 
is also the real agent.” 

Ritter has much to say about the attitudes of Sufis toward mystical 
love, their ecstatic dancing in the presence of youths, their commun¬ 
al gatherings for contemplative gazing at the beautiful face of the 
male shahid. Likewise, when commenting on the rather extreme 
antinomian behavior of the qalandars who on the surface appeared 
to be living the life of debauched lovers, Ritter remarks: 

“...the content of qalandar poetry is not merely a straightforward 
description of ‘happiness of hearts’ in which, for instance, there is 
no further mention at all of the neglected religious duties and the 
despised SOfi rules. On the contrary, these poets are forever joyfully 
jangling their cast-off chains, so to speak, as if their consciousness 
of having destroyed their commitments confers an even greater 
happiness than the pleasure of their acquired freedom itself. They 
are proud that they have cast everything behind them, continually 
play at converting to Christianity and Magianism, describe the pious 
as hypocrites and declare that for themselves church and Ka'^ba are 
the same, and much more besides. But similarly the euphoria of the 
carousing drinker who, without a cent left in his purse, ‘hasn’t got a 
leg to stand on’, sounds forth from these verses” (p. 504). 

Finally, Ritter generalizes about the role of mysticism of love in 
Islam in the following terms: 
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“Thus for the mystics of love, alongside or in place of self-justi¬ 
fication through the profession of faith, through works, or by means 
of the Prophet’s intercession, there emerges self-justification through 
love. The demands of legalist religion recede into the background, 
another possibility contained in monotheism is activated: the relat¬ 
ionship of the master who gives orders and the slave who obeys is 
transformed into the relationship between beloved and lover” (p. 
581). 

All these ideas and attitudes, most of which were available as a 
diffuse cultural legacy to all metaphysical thinkers and poets in the 
twelfth century, are investigated by Ritter with extraordinary 
thoroughness and traced within the poetic works of Attar. The 
Ocean of the Soul contains a high proportion of direct quotation 
from Attar and other primary sources, thus enabling the reader to 
experience a closer, more vivid relation to the original formulation 
and context of the points under discussion. In this respect, the degree 
to which Ritter is able to transport us into the mainstream of medi¬ 
eval religious ideas and emotions that he deals with, is truly extraor¬ 
dinary. Most chapters of the book open with a more or less brief in¬ 
tellectual generalization and then proceed to marshal pertinent evid¬ 
ence from representative Islamic sources. This working method, 
which shuns speculative theory and schematization on a grand scale, 
aims to reproduce the flesh and blood of its subject-matter, to pre¬ 
sent the closest semblance of concrete reality that modem philology 
has to offer. 

In closing, I would like to single out a few chapters of The Ocean 
of the Soul which have particularly impressed me and are virtually 
able to stand on their own as independent studies of the topics they 
deal with. Generally speaking. Chapter 1: “Death and Transitori¬ 
ness”, and Chapter 2: “The World”, are excellent sketches of the 
fundamental medieval cast of mind, in many respects equally valid 
for the Christian as well as the Islamic world. Chapter 7: “Men of 
Power”, gives a lucid description of the political atmosphere of the 
era in which Attar lived and the idealistic negative views then cur¬ 
rent in pious circles about rulers and the government. Chapter 9: 
“The Poet on Himself’, I find interesting for how it shows the extent 
to which ‘'Attar’s individual personality and existential angst shine 
through the conventionality and commonplace themes poets of his 
time cloaked themselves in. Perhaps my favorite chapter in the book 
is Chapter 10: “Strife with God: The Fool”. The lenient attitude in 
Islamic society toward the madman and the fool permits the latter to 
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speak out against exploitative kings and all manner of hypocrisy and 
inauthentic behavior. His voice is frequently the otherwise unheard 
voice of the common people and the poor. Finally, I may repeat my 
predilection for Chapters 25, 26 and 27 which plunge the reader into 
a maelstrom of evidence attesting to the unimaginable diversity and 
intensity of erotic expression found in the pious and poetic literature 
of “^Att^’s world. 



INTRODUCTION 


The Persian poet and mystic Farid al-Din Muhammad Attar,* a 
druggist and apothecary by profession, who according to an un¬ 
certain and legendary tradition died during the Mongol invasion 
of Iran, allegedly in the year 627/1229 or 632/1234, but prob¬ 
ably already by 617/1220 when his home city Nishapur was con¬ 
quered by Genghis Khan, has left to posterity a rich literary 
legacy. His work includes a collection of lives of saints (Tadhkirat 
al-awliyd'"), two collections of lyrical poetry (Diwdn and 
Mukhtdrndma), and a fairly long series of so-called mathnawis, 
i.e. works of didactic and narrative content in verse, named thus 
because in contrast to the lyric verse form with fixed end-rhyme, 
only the two hemistiches rhyme with one another whereas the 
end-rhyme changes. One of these epic works is a worldly rom¬ 
ance of love and adventure (Khusraw u Gul. For a summary see 
Der Islam 25/161-71), and for this reason belongs to a literary 
genre which in all likelihood ultimately goes back to Hellenistic 
models. (Cf. Oriens 1/135-39). Another is a moral booklet 
(Pandndma) which has long been popular in the East as a 
schoolbook, while the rest are works of religious-mystical con¬ 
tents which are interspersed with numerous stories. 

These religious mathnawis, furthermore, fall into at least two 
stylistically different groups which one may perhaps attribute to 
different periods in the poet’s life. The authenticity of the second, 
“later” group of epics, however, is not entirely above suspicion, 
and they have recently been categorically rejected as works of the 
poet with weighty arguments which must still be examined in de¬ 
tail (Sa'^Id NafIsI, Justuju). On the other hand, the authenticity of 
the epics belonging to the first, “earlier” group, which are closely 
related in style and content, has never been contested. They rank 
among the most beautiful blossoms of Neo-Persian poetry. They 
consist of the works: Asrdrndma {The Book of Secrets - AN), 


^ For the lime being cf. the author’s “Philologika X” in: Der Islam 25/1938/134-73, 
and his article “^Attar” in the Islam Ansiklopedisi. The information presented there is out of 
date today. Cf. now: Ahmed Ate§, “Konya kiiluphanelerinde bazi miihim yazmalar” in: 
Belleten 16/1952/94-96; as well as Additional Notes at the end of this book. 
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Ildhindma (roughly, The Book of God - IN), Mantiq al-tayr {The 
Language of the Birds — MT), and Musibatndma {The Book of 
Misfortune = MN). 

These four works have in common that their contents are made 
up of religious and mystical teachings which are illustrated by a 
large number of interspersed brief stories. Of these four math- 
nawis, the last three to be named, the Ildhindma, the Mantiq al- 
tayr and the Musibatndma, display in their structure a peculiar 
variation of the Indian frame-story with interspersed individual 
stories, whereby the frame-story consists of a self-contained fabu¬ 
lous or fantastical tale which is intended to present particular re¬ 
ligious or mystical ideas. The literary form of the frame-story had 
already become indigenous in Persian prose through Kallla vu 
Dimna, the translation of the Indian mirror for princes, the 
Pangatantra. Apart from this famous work, it is represented by 
the Sindbddndma or The Story of the Seven Viziers (the Wise 
Masters) and its imitations, the Marzubdnndma, the Bakhtydr- 
ndma, the still unpublished Fard^id al-suluk and, finally, the for¬ 
mally rather rigidified Thousand and One Nights. The frame- 
story is chiefly kept going by a series of dialogues between, on 
the one hand, continually reappearing pairs of speakers and, on 
the other, speakers who change. In the Sindbddndma and the 
Marzubdnndma the subjects discussed in the individual dialogues 
are for the most part always the same or at least closely related to 
one another. In “^Attar’s epics different subjects alternate with 
each other in the dialogues. This variation is brought about by 
having a series of figures who are characteristically different from 
one another appear before a main figure who remains the same. 
Each of the former determines the character and content of the 
conversation and lends it a distinctive color. Moreover, a pecu¬ 
liarity which Attar gives this form of literary architectonics is that 
after the discussion between the speakers one of the chief figures 
who do not change offers a concluding explanation. In the Jldhl- 
ndma each of the king’s six sons, one after the other, presents to 
his father his youthful greatest wish in life. The father then dis¬ 
cusses with each son the value, or lack of value, of the wish in 
question and at the end provides each conversation with a 
concluding explanation. In the Mantiq al-tayr dialogues arise bet¬ 
ween the representatives of the various species of birds and the 
hoopoe which then—and in this case only once—are brought to a 
conclusion by an explanation directed to all the birds. In the 
Musibatndma the world-traveller goes before various mythical. 
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cosmic and natural beings, the prophets and personified powers 
of the soul, and asks them for help in his spiritual need. In each 
case he is then rejected by these beings in their reply and after¬ 
wards receives from his mystical master, the plr, to whom he re¬ 
turns, a concluding explanation about the nature of the interlocu¬ 
tor with whom he has just been conversing. 

The Mantiq al-tayr and the Musibatndma display a common 
divergence from the Ildhindma in that in them the dialogues only 
form part of the main narrative, whereas the fable of the Ildhi¬ 
ndma consists exclusively of these dialogues. The Musibatndma, 
on the other hand, is formally speaking somewhat closer to the 
Ildhindma, to the extent that the dialogues make up by far the 
greatest part of the frame-story, whereas the Mantiq al-tayr ex¬ 
hibits a richer and more variegated structure, and there the chief 
fable stands more in the foreground. The frame-story in ‘'Attar 
has an entirely different weight and incomparably greater signifi¬ 
cance than in his predecessors. It is not simply some kind of 
frame arrangement with a decorative design at the top, in which, 
in numerical succession, one picture after another is inserted, but 
it actually constitutes the main interest, it has a clear architectonics 
and a well thought through, dramatic composition which, at least 
in the Mantiq al-tayr and the Musibatndma, strives towards a 
definite final goal. Each new figure which appears has a specific 
life of its own, a special symbolic character which to a large ex¬ 
tent determines the character of the subordinate stories. When in 
the Mantiq al-tayr a nightingale, a duck, an owl, etc. appears, this 
does not simply mean the same thing as when in the Sindbdd- 
ndma and its imitations the first vizier is replaced by the second, 
and the second is replaced by the third, while the stories narrated 
by each person could easily be interchanged, but the natural 
peculiarity of the nightingale, the duck and the owl determines 
the character of the conversation and the ensuing group of sto¬ 
ries. If one asks how it is possible to obtain viewpoints for the 
ordering of mystical concepts from the individual characteristics 
of a nightingale, an owl and a duck, the answer is that this is 
made feasible through the artistic device which one may desig¬ 
nate as the magic wand of Persian poetry and the key to its under¬ 
standing—fantastical aetiology. In the case of beings which by 
nature cannot speak, this artistic device is connected with a sec¬ 
ond such device, the so-called “language of states” (zabdn-i hdl). 
A lifeless being, or in any case one which normally does not pos¬ 
sess the power of human speech, begins to talk and to tell about 
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itself and to say things which are nothing other than a fantastical, 
poetic transformation and interpretation of its specific character¬ 
istics and situation. 

Cf. the author’s “Das Pro6mium des Mainawl-i MaulawT' in; ZDMG 93/172; Qudama, 
I^aqd al-nathr 1. 

Attar is an unequalled master in making use of this artistic de¬ 
vice, and the wealth of fantasy and abundance of ideas with 
which he overwhelms the reader time and again evokes admira¬ 
tion. 

As far as the relationship of the individual stories to the main 
fable is concerned, to begin with the content and character of the 
stories are determined by the subject dealt with in the conversa¬ 
tion and they serve to illustrate this subject. The poet, however, is 
happy to digress by concluding a story with an aspect of the sub¬ 
ject that is different from the one he introduced it with, and he 
then proceeds by way of free association. Thus the main idea fre¬ 
quently only determines the first or the first few subordinate sto¬ 
ries, whereas the others are connected through free association 
and often with rather forced transitions. Moreover, many of the 
brief stories only serve to amplify and underscore a point of de¬ 
tail which by no means has to be essential. As a result, for our 
sensibility at least, the point in question often acquires an unjusti¬ 
fiable weight. 

It is well known that in the case of ^Attar’s imitator JaJal al-Din ROml the associative con¬ 
nection has finally become the sole prevailing principle of organization, which does not in 
fact increase the enjoyment of his long poem. 

This will all become clearer if we briefly review the contents of 
the frame-stories of the three epics. 

ILAHINAMA 

The Ildhindma (cf. Bibliography: IN) is dominated by an older 
motif of Islamic piety, that of zuhd. Zuhd consists of cutting one’s 
ties with this world, giving up worldly objectives, and renouncing 
worldly desires and pipe-dreams which are to be replaced by 
ideals of mystical ethics and piety. The fable of the epic is as fol¬ 
lows: 

A king calls his six sons before him and invites them, one after the other, to 
tell him what their highest wish in life is. He will then fulfill their wishes (pp. 
30-31). Instead of doing this, however, he attempts to show them the baseness 
and worthlessness of their wishes and makes an effort to win over his sons on 
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behalf of higher goals, which gives the poet the opportunity to discuss a series 
of vices and virtues, and mystical concepts. 

The eldest prince wishes to win the daughter of the king of the fairies, whose 
beauty and cleverness he has heard about. The father accuses the son of sensual¬ 
ity and, as an example of pure love, describes for him a beautiful and virtuous 
wife who during her husband’s absence is besieged, threatened and tormented by 
one lover after another, and yet preserves her pure womanhood and loyalty to her 
husband (1/0-1, pp. 31-47). 

The son answers that if there were no sensuality, mankind wouldn’t persist, 
and neither his father, the king, nor he, the prince, would exist in the world.— 
The father replies that he doesn’t wish to ban sensuality altogether, but the fact 
that, from among all the things one could wish for, the prince has chosen the 
sensual form of a love relationship gives the impression that he knows nothing 
of the higher grades of love, the highest of which reveals itself in the willing¬ 
ness to die for the beloved's sake.—Here then for the first time in this poem are 
heard those tones of a higher love prepared for boundless suffering and the ulti¬ 
mate sacrifice, a love which perceives death at the beloved’s hand as the highest 
distinction (2/0-1, pp. 47-51). 

The prince objects that without a wife there would be no children. Through a 
child our memory lives on, the son is our intercessor at the Final Judgement. Ev¬ 
eryone has need of such a son, I as well.—The king points out to the prince the 
danger which a son can become for a father. Whoever isn’t free of all faults, for 
him the possession of a child signifies a hindrance on the path to religious per¬ 
fection. A story about the mystic Ibrahim ibn Adham serves as an illustration 
and describes the danger of being distracted from God by the family. Children in 
fact force parents to abandon the path of asceticism. God alone is entirely free of 
ties to children, for He has no children. What a source of pain a son can be for 
his father is depicted in the story about Jacob and Joseph (3/1-0, 6, pp. 59-60, 
64-65). 

In the end the prince asks his father at least to tell him who the fairy princess 
he so keenly desires really is.—The king answers with a story from which it 
emerges that the wished for princess is one’s own soul. Actually, the whole 
world is nothing but one’s own self (4/0-1, pp. 72-77). 

The second prince wishes to possess the art of magic. Then he’ll be able to 
wander over the whole world in any shape he desires, behold all beauties and 
spend time with them, will obtain everything he wants to have, and thus become 
master of the whole world.—The father says: “Satan has overpowered you, the 
demon has seduced you. You wish only to live for your vain desires. Whatever 
good you do, you don’t do for the sake of the good but for the sake of your lust 
and in order to be seen by people” (5/0, pp. 87-88). 

The son replies; “All human beings pursue their desires and inclinations. If I 
as well, in pursuing my desires, practice a little magic, there’s no harm in that, 
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as long as I repudiate it all afterwards,”—The father answers: “Don’t vainly 
squander your life, for surely you know that tomorrow you must die. The example 
of the magician angels Harut and Marut, who are tormented by thirst and hang 
upside down a hand’s breadth above water, should be a warning to you. Who 
knows whether like them death won’t also overtake you in Babylon, the way it 
overtook that young man in India whither he had himself transported by 
Solomon’s wind in order to escape from death” (6/0-1, pp. 100-101). 

The prince responds that the ideals his father praises are too lofty for him. He 
can’t bring himself to relinquish his desire for the art of magic.—The father 
replies: “You should only strive for things which are right in the eyes of God and 
worthy of yourself, otherwise what you strive for will lead you into ruin, just as 
the highest name of God led into ruin that man who had Jesus teach him this 
name” (7/0-1, pp. 112-13). 

Finally, the prince asks his father to explain to him what magic really is and 
why he considers it so reprehensible.—The father answers: “Magic is the devil’s 
work. The devil has implanted himself in man and set up his throne in man’s in¬ 
terior. How this came to be is taught by the story about the devil’s child that was 
eaten by Adam and Eve” (8/0-1, pp. 126-29). 

The third prince wishes for Jamshedh’s magic drinking-cup, in which he’d be 
able to see all the secrets of the world.—The father replies: “What leads you to 
this wish is pride and ambition. In this way you want to elevate yourself above 
people. But when death places the saw on your head (Jamshedh died by being 
sawn in two), you’ll have no profit from this drinking-cup. You’ll be miserably 
destroyed” (9/0, pp. 139-40). 

The prince retorts: “All men, especially the great of this world, strive after 
fame and honor. The love of fame is inborn in man and distinguishes him from 
an animal.”—The father answers: “Obedience to God’s commands is the right 
way to elevate oneself; striving after worldly honor leads to sin” (10/0, p. 153). 

The prince objects: “The bad effects you attribute to striving after honor and 
fame don’t necessarily have to occur! If I maintain the right balance and only 
strive after a little fame and honor. I’ll be safe from the delusion which could hurl 
me into ruin.”—The father answers: “This small amount can also lead to your 
downfall. Even complacently observing one’s obedience becomes a barrier be¬ 
tween you and God. How much more so, striving after honor and fame!” (11/0, p. 
169). 

Finally, the prince asks the king to explain to him what Jamshedh’s drink¬ 
ing-cup really is.—The father answers with the profound story about Kay-Khus- 
raw and Jamshedh’s drinking-cup (12/0-1, pp. 184-86). 

The fourth prince comes to tell his wish. The goal of his desires is the water 
of life. 
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The father says: “What lies at the root of this wish is hope for a long life {tiil- 
i amal), which must be overcome, and not knowing when one has had enough 
(hirsT (13/0, p. 198). 

The prince asks his father to explain to him what the water of life is. The fa¬ 
ther answers with the legend of Alexander and explains that the true water of life 
is knowledge (14/0-1, pp. 215-19). 

Now the fifth prince appears. He wishes to have Solomon’s ring through 
whose power he’ll be able to attain mastery over human beings and spirits, and 
understanding of the language of animals.—The father says: “Kingly dominion 
is worthless because it’s ephemeral. Only kingly dominion over the hereafter 
has worth. If you strive after that dominion, a loaf of bread is enough for you 
from this world” (15/0, pp. 244-45). 

The prince responds: “No human being is free of the desire for dominion. That 
wise man was right who maintained that only through royal power does one at¬ 
tain real pleasure in life.”—The father replies: “The only reason you strive after 
ephemeral kingly dominion in the here and now is because you haven’t heard 
about the kingdom of the hereafter. The great who’ve known that kingdom have 
cast away this earthly realm, just as the son of Harun al-RashId, Sabtl, renounced 
his rule” (16/0-1, pp. 258-64). 

The prince replies that kingly dominion is worth striving after; all the great 
and wise have striven after it.—The father answers by pointing to the transitori¬ 
ness of earthly royal power and the heavy burden it places on the one who pos¬ 
sesses it (17/0-1, p. 269). 

When the prince then asks the father to explain to him what the signet-ring 

of Solomon really is, the father answers with the legend of Buluqya and ‘'Affan 

(18/0-1, pp. 285-86). 

Now it’s the turn of the sixth and last prince to speak. His wishes are directed 

at possessing the art of making gold, by means of which he wants to provide the 

world with peace and security, and to make the poor rich.—The father accuses 
him of being overpowered by greed for worldly possessions. The bird of greed 
can only be sated with earth, with the grave (19/0, pp. 300-301). 

The son responds that all too great poverty can lead to unbelief. Gold protects 
against this. Gold provides help for one’s worldly and religious life, and there¬ 
fore one should definitely ask God for gold and the elixir.—The father responds: 
“It’s impossible to combine worldly goods and religion” (20/0, p. 314). 

The prince thanks his father for his admonition but persists in his opinion 
that the elixir will be of use to him both in his worldly and in his religious life. 
If the world and religion extended their hand to him, then he could also hope for 
the beloved’s favor and achieve happiness in love.—The father contradicts him 
most emphatically. Possessions and love absolutely exclude one another. As 
long as you don’t give up everything, you’re only an apparent lover. Tears, fire 
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and blood, these are the things which await the real lover. This is illustrated by 
the long story about the poetess Rabi'^a’s tragic death from love. 

The prince then asks what the elixir is.—The answer is given by the father in 
a strange story about Plato and in an epilogue in which suffering is described as 
the real elixir (22/0-1, pp. 352-55). Alternatively, in the epilogue of the ninth 
story (pp. 361-62) the elixir is the light of God which illuminates and trans¬ 
forms human beings. 


MANTIQ AL-TAYR 

In the case of Attar’s Mantiq al-tayr (cf. Bibliography: MT) we 
are in the fortunate position of knowing the source on which the 
poet drew. This was The Risdla of the Birds (Risdlat al-tayr, cf. 
Biblio.), the Arabic version of which is attributed to Muhammad 
GhazzalT (d. 505/1111), and the Persian version to his brother 
Ahmad (d. 517/1123). (Certain stylistically rough qualities of the 
Arabic text lead one to conclude it is a translation. The Persian 
version is perhaps the original). The contents of this risdla, ac¬ 
cording to the Persian version, are as follows: 

The birds, despite their diversity in species, voices and habitats, come to the 
conclusion that they absolutely must have a king. No one seems to them to be 
more worthy of kingship than the Simurgh. They learn from people who’ve 
reached his royal court that he lives on the Island of Loftiness in the City of 
Greatness and Majesty. They're gripped with a longing to go to visit him. Just 
then a voice calls to them: “Don’t hurl yourselves into ruin! Remain instead in 
your nests!’’ But they persist in their intention because otherwise they fear 
they’ll go mad from longing. Then the voice calls to them again: “Take care not 
to enter the endless desert! Bottomless seas, insurmountable mountains, hot and 
cold regions lie along the road to him. You’ll perish along the way.” But this 
warning only increases their longing; despite everything they set out on the 
way. Many drown in the sea. Those used to a hot climate perish in the cold, 
those used to the cold perish in the heat. Only a small group reaches the royal 
court. The Simurgh has them questioned about their wish. When they say they’ve 
come so that he may be their king, he has them told: “We’re king whether you 
say so or not. We’re not in need of your service and obedience. Turn back!” The 
birds are disheartened and ashamed, and don’t know what they should do. To stay 
there is pointless, but in their great fatigue and exhaustion it’s impossible to 
turn back. Thus they once more send a message to the Simurgh in the hope that 
he may perhaps admit them into his presence. They have him told: “Though 
You’re in no need of us, we’re not without need of serving You. This is the court 
of the needy: therefore allow us into Your presence! We’re satisfied with a glance 
of mercy!” But they’re given the message: “Arise and return to your home, for 
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you don’t have the strength to bear the revelation of Our Majesty!” (Reference to 
surah 7/143). Then they say: “Now true misfortune has befallen us!” They’re 
completely desperate and prepare themselves to die. Then, when they’ve finally 
given up all hope, a new message comes to them from the king: “Don’t despair! 
Whereas Our lack of need and Our loftiness makes Us reject you. Our mercy 
causes Us to accept you. Now that you’ve observed your impotence and help¬ 
lessness, and have given up the hope of reaching Our court, you’ve become wor¬ 
thy of Our mercy. For this is the court for the needy and the poor.” Then, filled 
with joy, they all draw near and are received into the group of the Simurgh’s ser¬ 
vants. 

Now that they’re admitted into the king’s proximity, they ask about the fate 
of their fellow-travellers who perished along the way. For they wish to see them 
again and would like them to be able to witness what a position of honor they’ve 
attained. The answer is given: “Do not believe that those who were killed on the 
path of God are dead!” (Surah 2/154). Once more they ask: “We would like to see 
them again. How can we reach them?” The answer comes: “You’re still-caught up 
in humanity. You can’t see them before death. When you’ve ended this service 
and flown forth from the nest of the body, then you’ll see them again. But as 
long as you’re still in the body’s cage and you still bear the fetters of legal obli¬ 
gations (takalJf) on your feet, you’re not able to reach them.” And they also ask: 
“What is the situation of those who remained behind because of lowly thought, 
misfortune and incapacity?” The answer is given: “They didn’t act this way be¬ 
cause of incapacity but because We didn’t love them. Had We so wished, We 
would have led them to Us. Don’t think that you’ve come on your own initiative! 
We aroused your longing and brought you to Us.”—The invitation now follows 
to do the same as the birds, to undertake purification, to pray, to recollect God, 
etc. Then surah 27/16 is quoted: “And we were taught the language of the birds” 
{mantiq al-tayr), after which “^Attar has named his poem. 

The views which come to light in this risala do not go beyond 
the framework of very moderate mystical teachings. Human be¬ 
ings recognize that they are in need of a divine ruler and experi¬ 
ence a longing to find Him. Concerning where God is to be 
found, they are instructed by those who have already found the 
way to Him (i.e. by the prophets and men of God). They do not 
find Him through reflection like heroes of a philosophical Robin¬ 
son Crusoe adventure, nor through mystical contemplation. Their 
relationship to God is that of a servant to his master. Men fall into 
three categories: there are those who do not take part in the jour¬ 
ney because of apathy, laziness and misfortune, others lack 
strength along the way, and the third category persevere and do 
not allow any difficulties to hold them back from the goal, i.e. 
attaining closeness to God. The goal is not the pleasures of Par- 
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adise but closeness to God. But dwelling in divine proximity has 
retained the character of service. Divinity, however, is not in need 
of man’s service. The seekers of God are only accepted out of 
mercy, once they have attained the understanding that God does 
not need them and have thereby become aware of their complete 
impotence. God dispenses mercy and disfavor in whatever way 
He pleases. He chooses whom He wishes to be His friends. In¬ 
deed, God’s omnipotence goes still further. That a portion of 
mankind does not seek Him and becomes wretched, and that 
others seek Him and become blessed, is not their own doing but is 
brought about by God. The goal attained is serving God at God’s 
royal court, which is not the actual goal of real mystics, namely to 
become immersed in God, to be dissolved in God and to become 
transformed in Him. Here love of God does not go beyond that 
of the servant for his master. A respectful distance always re¬ 
mains. Most of these motifs we shall also find in Attar, but his 
world of ideas is richer than that which is expressed in The Risdla 
of the Birds. 

What has ‘'Attar made out of his source? First of all, he richly 
amplified it. He mentions by name the individual species of birds 
who prepare themselves to make the journey. He knows the 
leader and the driving spirit behind the undertaking, the hoopoe. 
He has the unwilling birds present a detailed justification of their 
refusal in their dialogues, while he makes very skilful use of fan¬ 
tastical aetiology. He portrays at great length the dangers, men¬ 
aces and difficult halting-stations which will have to be traversed. 
Then he expands the conclusion by adding the motif of extinc¬ 
tion and the motif of finding God within oneself. In this connec¬ 
tion he also exploits most cleverly a rhetorical figure of speech, 
the tajnis-i murakkab, based on Simurgh and si murgh “thirty 
birds’’. Finally, with poetic images he discusses creation’s rela¬ 
tionship to God in accordance with pantheism. In detail the fable 
unfolds in the following manner: 

After a long introduction in which God is addressed, the Prophet and the four 
caliphs are praised, and much space is taken up with a warning against fanatical, 
i.e. Shi'^ite, condemnation of the Prophet’s Companions, there follows in the 
first maqala (p. 23) the poet’s greeting to the birds who are addressed individu¬ 
ally one after the other and characterized by their peculiar traits with a symbolic 
interpretation. Then the actual story begins (with the second maqala., p. 26). The 
birds come together in order to seek a king for themselves. The hoopoe, the 
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messenger of Solomon,^ says to the other birds that he knows where the king is 
but that he can’t travel to him alone. He lives behind the mountain Qaf,^ is 
called the Simurgh^ and has in front of him 10,000 veils of light and darkness.^ 
No one has ever seen him and what one knows about him is pure fantasy. The 
road to him is long and dangerous. Once he shed a feather over China and since 
then the unrest in the world has been due to him (p. 28). No one knows more 
about him than the markings of his feather which is kept in the hall of paintings 
in China. All creation originates from this feather. Whoever of the birds wishes 
to come along on the journey, let him prepare himself. 

The birds are gripped with longing to visit their king. But since the Journey 
is very difficult, they present all manner of excuses. What keeps them from par¬ 
ticipating in the Journey are priorities which aren’t contemptible per se, but 
earthly or even trivial. The hoopoe now begins to talk them out of these, the 
way the king in the llahiriama endeavors to invalidate the princely but earthly 
ideals of his youthful sons by referring to ideals of a higher order. 

The first bird to speak is the Nightingale (3/0, p. 28). He explains that he’s 
bound by love to the rose whom he extols in his songs, and he can’t separate 
from her.—The hoopoe replies: “Love for a creature as ephemeral as the rose is 
foolish, particularly in view of how she laughs at her adorer every spring.” 
(Fantastical aetiology). 

The Parrot (4/0, p. 30) explains that because of his green feathers he’s the 
Khidr^ of the birds. It’s enough for him to take a drink of the water of life.—The 
hoopoe responds that what’s right isn’t to preserve one’s life but to sacrifice it 
for the beloved. 

The Peacock (5/0, p. 31) has only one longing, to return once more to Par¬ 
adise.^—The hoopoe reproaches him, saying the Lord of Paradise is of greater 
worth than Paradise itself. 


^ In accordance with surah 27/20 and the Solomon legend connected with it. See A. 
J. Wensinck in the El under “Hudhud”. 

3 See M. Streck ibid, under “Kaf’. 

^ On this legendary bird see V. F. Biichner ibid, under “Simurgh”; Les oiseaux et les 
fleurs... d’Azz-eddin El-Mocaddessi, publi6es... par M. Garcin, Paris 1821, pp. 110-13 of the 
Arabic and pp. 218-19 of the French text; Freiherr von Dalberg, “Simorg, der persische 
Phonix” in: Mines d’Orient I, 199; the article ‘“"Anka” in the El. 

^ According to a saying of the Prophet (hadJlh) upon which Ghazzali’s Mishkdt al- 
anwdr is constructed. On this work see Wensinck, “Ghazali’s Mishkdt al-anwdr {Niche of 
Lights)" in: Semietische Studien uit de nalatenschap van Prof Dr. A. J. Wensinck, Leyden 
1941, pp. 192-212. 

^ As is well known, in the Alexander legend Khidr is originally Alexander’s cook 
who by chance finds the water of life, which Alexander had sought in vain, and becomes 
immortal. Cf. Wensinck’s article “Khadir” in the El. He is dressed in green. 

2 On the dubious role which the peacock played in the story of Paradise cf. Kisa'h, 
1/35; ThaMabi, chpt. 5 of the Qissat Adam\ Weil, Biblische Legenden der Muselmdnner 20- 
21 . 
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The Duck (6/0, p. 32) says he can’t leave the water. He’s the ascetic among 
the birds. He performs a major ritual ablution every moment (by diving under the 
water) and prostrates himself.—The hoopoe replies that water is only good for 
those with an unwashed countenance. 

The Partridge (7/0, p. 33), who nourishes himself with jewels and sleeps on 
top of jewels, can’t separate from stones.^—The hoopoe responds that jewels 
are nothing more than colored stones and aren’t worthy of your attaching your 
heart to them. Solomon too recognized the worthlessness of a kingly dominion 
that depended on a little stone in a signet-ring (7/1). 

The Huma (8/0, p. 35) says it’s enough for him to choose kings by means of 
his shadow.^ He’s attained so high a rank in this way that he only gives bones 
to his animal soul to eat and thereby protects his spirit-soul from everything 
lowly.—The hoopoe responds: “It would be better, oh you arrogant bird, if you 
didn’t cast your shadow over kings. For they must all eventually become de¬ 
tached from kingly dominion and on the day of reckoning they have aweful 
things to fear.’’ 

The Hawk (9/0, p. 36) says his highest goal is to be worthy of the king’s 
hand. That’s why he trains himself in good manners such as are suitable when 
associating with kings. He has no other desire but to wait upon the king.—The 
hoopoe responds that all sovereigns have their match, only the king Simurgh 
does not. Moreover, being close to kings is dangerous. 

The Heron (10/0, p. 37) always sits by the ocean which he loves, and doesn’t 
wish to separate from it.—The hoopoe says: “The ocean is fickle and untrue. One 
day it will swallow you up.” 

The Owl (11/0, p. 38) resides in ruins, being in love with the treasures that 
are buried there. It makes better sense to love these treasures than to love the 
Simurgh.—The hoopoe points out that it’s folly to attach oneself to treasures 
which one must abandon at death. 

The Sparrow (12/0, p. 39) explains that he’s too weak for so great an under¬ 
taking. He would die along the way. Thus he would rather seek his Joseph in a 
well.^^—The hoopoe says this is simply hypocrisy, nor is anyone permitted to 
love Joseph. 

In this way one bird after the other excuses himself. Finally, they ask the 
hoopoe what kind of connection actually exists between them and the Simurgh. 
(Likewise, at the end of every discussion the princes ask their father what the ob- 


o Alectoris graeca. The bird has a red beak and red feet and lives in stony regions. 
Small pebbles are found in its stomach which help with breaking down its nourishment. 

^ According to folk-belief, the person on whom the Huma’s shadow falls will 
become king. Cf. C. Huart’s article “Huma” in the El; Chauvin 6/75. In fairy-tales it is 
usually a hawk which lands on the person who will become king. ZDMG 36/241; Radloff, 
Proben 4/480; Knowles, Folk-tales of Kashmir 159; Bolte-Polivka 1/325, 4/408 (O. Spies). 

10 What is meant is a species of sparrow that nests close to wet areas and bodies of 
water, such as the Passer hispaniolensis. 
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ject of their desire really is). If there were a real connection between them and the 
STmurgh, they would display greater longing for him (13/0, p. 40). 

The hoopoe’s answer provides ‘'Attar with the opportunity to present his 
views about the relationship of God to His creatures. The hoopoe explains that 
the Simurgh has cast his shadow over the world, and from this shadow all birds 
have originated. That’s their connection with him. This pantheistic doctrine is 
then dissociated from heretical doctrines which claim God can “dwell” inside a 
person (hulul). You’re a shadow of the Simurgh, not the Simurgh Himself. 

The birds have understood their connection with the Simurgh and are now dis¬ 
posed to set out on the road with the hoopoe (14/0, p. 44). But being weak, 
they’re in doubt as to whether they’ll be capable of enduring the dangers of such 
a journey.—The hoopoe answers them: “The true lover gives no thought to the 
danger of death. He’s ready to sacrifice his life and his faith to love.” The long 
story about Shaykh San^'an serves to illustrate this (14/1, pp. 45-60). 

The birds are so gripped by this story that they decide to undertake the jour¬ 
ney (15/0, p. 60). The hoopoe is chosen by lot to be the leader and is crowned 
(with the crest on his head). The road which they’ve chosen to travel proves to 
be completely devoid of living beings, and dead quiet. When someone asks why 
it’s like this, the hoopoe answers that such silence is a sign of the sublimity and 
majesty of the king. This is illustrated by a fine story about Bayazid who experi¬ 
enced this silent sublimity of God on a moon-lit night in the desert (15/1, p. 
61). 

Fear creeps over the birds when they behold the endless expanses which they 
will have to traverse (16/0, p. 61). They gather around the hoopoe and ask him 
to free them from the doubts and inhibiting misgivings which have taken hold 
of every one of them. The hoopoe then mounts a pulpit and answers various 
questions of the birds. 

The first bird (17/0, p. 63) asks: “How is it that you’ve attained a higher rank 
than we have?”—The hoopoe answers: “Solomon once caused his glance to fall 
on me. One only attains such rank due to the merciful glance of the king.” 

Another bird (18/0, p. 66) says the road is too arduous, and he’s too weak to 
traverse it. He’ll surely die along the way.—The hoopoe answers: “Even if you 
must suffer death on this road, it’s still far better than to die in the unclean world. 
In this world one only meets with trials, cares and disappointments.” 

Another bird (19/0, p. 69) says he’s too heavily laden with sins to be hon¬ 
ored with proximity to the king.—The hoopoe replies: “The gate of repentance 
is open for you.” 

Another bird (20/0, p. 73) says he has a hybrid nature. One moment he’s an 
ascetic, the next a wine-drinker. One moment he prays to God, the next Satan 
leads him astray.—The hoopoe responds: “This is the same with everyone. If all 
people were perfect in advance, there would have been no need to send the 
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prophets. A person who has resolved to obey God only slowly comes to cope 
with his task.” 

Another bird (21/0, p. 75) says that the dog of his carnal soul doesn’t want to 
obey him.—The hoopoe answers with the remark that, from the time of youth’s 
madness up to advanced old age, the dog of the carnal soul doesn’t want to die. 

Another bird (22/0, p. 72) complains about the seduction of Satan. The 
hoopoe replies: “Your desires are your Satan. If you give into your desires, hun¬ 
dreds of devils will emerge from you.” 

Another bird (23/0, p. 80) says his heart is attached to gold and earthly pos¬ 
sessions.—The hoopoe explains to him that gold is after all only a colored 
stone and worthless. Being attached to possessions and worldly goods makes 
demands on the heart and holds one back from God. 

Another bird (24/0, p. 83) says: “I have a fine castle which my heart is at¬ 
tached to and I live there like a king. Why should I give up a paradise to under¬ 
take a long and dangerous journey?”—The hoopoe says: “If death didn’t exist, 
you’d be right. But since death awaits you, your castle is merely an attractive 
prison.” 

Another bird (25/0, p. 86) says: “I’m caught in the bonds of love which has 
completely set me on fire and robbed me of reason. To endure without the 
beloved would be to renounce faith in love.”—The hoopoe explains: “You’re 
caught in the bonds of external form. What you call beauty is merely an 
ephemeral mixture of mucus and blood. Only transcendent beauty is faultless and 
worthy of love.” 

Another bird (26/0, p. 89) is afraid of death.—The hoopoe replies: “Death is 
our destiny. You were born to die.” 

Another bird (27/0, p. 93) complains of excessive sorrow which never leaves 
him in peace.—The hoopoe says: “It’s foolish to feel sorrow over earthly things 
that you’ve lost. To attach one’s heart to the ephemeral is madness. Moreover, 
often what at first appears to be a tribulation is in reality a treasure. Every mo¬ 
ment you experience a hundred proofs of God’s mercy. So you shouldn’t be un¬ 
grateful if once in a while some hardship also occurs.” 

The next four birds who present their opinions and attitudes are representa¬ 
tives of particular religious virtues and therefore aren’t reprimanded by the 
hoopoe, but praised. 

One bird (28/0, p. 96) wants to be obedient and wait until a command comes 
to him.—The hoopoe praises him for this attitude. An act of obedience carried 
out under a command is better than a lifetime of acts of obedience without a 
command. The relationship of man to God is that of slavery. The slave’s task is 
to serve and display respect. Whoever can’t do this is rejected by the king. 

Another bird (29/0, p. 99) says he attaches his heart to nothing except God 
and is ready to sacrifice everything.—He too is praised by the hoopoe. One must 
first free oneself from all ties before one sets out on the road. 
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Another bird (30/0, p. 101) says he has few acts of obedience which he can 
point to, but his aspiration is high.—He is also praised. 

The next bird (31/0, p. 104) takes pride in the virtue of a sense of fairness and 
in remaining true to his word. 

The next (32/0, p. 107) asks whether one may be bold before the king.—The 
hoopoe answers that someone in an intimate relationship with the king may al¬ 
low himself a certain boldness. Indeed, many a bold word of an insane lover is 
tolerated. 

The next bird (33/0, p. 110) asserts that he has devoted himself entirely to 
love of the STmurgh. Now he wants to set out and attain loving closeness to 
him.—The hoopoe instructs him that this kind of unilateral affirmation of love 
doesn’t entitle one to loving closeness to the king. Only when the divine 
Beloved calls you and recognizes you, does the relationship of love become a re¬ 
ality. Love between man and God originates with God. 

Another bird (34/0, p. 113) thinks that he’s attained a degree of perfection 
through his ascetic exercises and doesn’t want to leave the place where he per¬ 
forms these exercises.—The hoopoe reprimands him for his deluded arrogance. 

Another bird (35/0, p. 117) asks what he can find pleasure in during the jour¬ 
ney.—The hoopoe instructs him about finding pleasure in God. 

The next bird (36/0, p. 120) asks what he should request from the king when 
he reaches him. The hoopoe instructs him that nothing but the Godhead Himself 
should be the goal of his desires. 

Another bird (37/0, p. 125) wishes to know what merchandise one should 
take along to that country. It must be something that’s scarce there, so one may 
be of service to the king with it.—The hoopoe answers: “Knowledge of secrets 
and absolute obedience are available there in abundance, but a burning soul and a 
wounded heart will be well received.” 

Another bird (38/0, p, 127) asks: “How long is the road?” The hoopoe an¬ 
swers: “Seven valleys which we must cross lie along our road. How many 
parasangs the road is no one knows, for no one has ever returned from this jour¬ 
ney.” 

He now describes the individual valleys. 

The first valley is the Valley of Seeking. It’s full of difficulties and hardships. 
Years of striving and hard effort are necessary there. You must sacrifice and put at 
risk money and goods. You must walk in blood and give up everything. When 
your heart has become free and cleansed of all ties, then the light of God begins 
to shine for you, then your fervor is more intensely kindled. Though fire and a 
hundred precipices threaten the traveller, he’ll still cast himself into the flames 
like the moth and crave a drink from the cup of that wine-pourer. But the drink 
will make him forget both worlds. Faith and unbelief will be the same to him, if 
only the door is opened for him. 
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The next valley is the Valley of Love (39/0, p. 132). Then comes the Valley 
of Knowledge (40/0, p. 137). In this valley there are roads which run in different 
directions. The difference between the roads travellers take is determined by the 
difference in their strength and aptitude. Thus one person found an idol, another 
the Ka'^ba. 

In the next valley, the Valley of Detachment (41/0, p. 141), the senseless¬ 
ness and futility of most of what happens in the world becomes evident. Count¬ 
less human lives are wasted before a prophet arises who draws near to God. 
Worlds are destroyed. Nor does it mean any more than if a piece of straw van¬ 
ished from the water’s surface, etc. 

Then comes the Valley of Oneness (42/0, p. 146). In it all apparent multiplic¬ 
ity proves to be one. All ones multiplied by one still come out as one. However, 
it’s not a matter of single units in a numerical series but the oneness which lies 
beyond measure and number, oneness in which past and future eternity come to¬ 
gether as one. The substance of the world is one. 

Next comes the Valley of Bewilderment (43/0, p. 150). For whoever enters 
this valley all clear concepts become confused. He doesn’t know whether he ex¬ 
ists or not, whether he’s in the center or at the edge, whether he’s visible or hid¬ 
den, whether he has faded away or is persistent or both at once. He says: “I don’t 
know”, and this as well he doesn’t know. He’s in love and doesn’t know with 
whom. He doesn’t know whether he’s a believer or an infidel. His heart is full of 
love but at the same time empty. He loses faith in himself and no longer knows a 
way out. 

The next valley is the Valley of Denudation and Extinction (44/0, p. 156). 
This is the valley of oblivion, dumbness, deafness and unconsciousness. Here 
hundreds of thousands of shadows have passed away before one sun. If the ocean 
of the universe begins to surge, the pictures painted on its surface disappear. 
Whoever dives into this ocean and resurfaces after having been forlorn, wins 
insight into the secret of the cosmos. Travellers who stepped into this ocean 
disappeared with their very first step. No one takes a second step. 

The description of these seven valleys shows the birds just what sort of hard¬ 
ships they have before them (45/0, p. 163). Many lose heart and die at this halt¬ 
ing-station. Only a small group still sets out on the road, and most of these lose 
their life during the long flight that lasts many years. Finally, only thirty re¬ 
maining birds reach the goal—the Simurgh’s royal court. The court is higher and 
loftier than all understanding can grasp and all knowledge can fathom. Here the 
lightning of lack of need flashes and hundreds of worlds are burnt up in one mo¬ 
ment. Here a hundred thousand suns, moons and stars mean no more than a mote 
in a sunbeam. 

The birds feel totally annihilated. After all, what are they? What does it matter 
whether they exist or not? They remain for a long time in this hopelessness un¬ 
til a palace guard at last notices them and asks where they come from and what 
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they want. They answer; “We’ve come here so the Simurgh may be our king. We 
set out on our journey long ago. We were several thousand but only thirty still 
remain. We’ve come this long way in the hope of finally finding peace at this 
court. Perhaps the king, in his bounty, will cast a glance of favor on us.—The 
palace guard answers: “You fools, whether you exist or not, He’s still the abso¬ 
lute, eternal Lord. Worlds of whole armies mean no more than an ant at this 
king’s door. Go back to where you came from!” 

Due to this answer the birds are utterly disheartened and close to death. Fi¬ 
nally, they say: “Even if He despises us to such an extent that He would send us 
back, contempt which comes from Him is the greatest honor in our eyes.—The 
palace guard answers: “If the lightning of lordliness flashes forth, it kills every¬ 
one in one instant. What’s the meaning of honor and contempt then?”—They 
say: “This doesn’t frighten us. Does the moth ever recoil in fear from the can¬ 
dle’s flame? Even if we can’t find the path to union with Him, we won’t stop 
seeking Him.” 

Though lack of need was boundless, the face of kindness in the end turned to¬ 
ward the birds. The Simurgh’s chamberlain draws back the curtain, has the birds 
sit on the cushion of proximity in the seat of respect and honor. But then he pre¬ 
sents them with a document to read. When the birds peruse the document, they 
find all their actions recorded in it. In shame and bewilderment they pass away 
and disappear. But then through the light of majesty they receive new life, and 
behold, everything they did and omitted to do is washed clean from their breast. 
The sun of proximity shines and in the reflection of their selves, the thirty birds 
(i’/ murgh), they now recognize the Simurgh. If they look at the Simurgh, they 
see themselves and if they look at themselves, they see the Simurgh. And if they 
look at both at the same time, they see only one Simurgh. 

Before such an amazing situation, they’re reduced to deep awe and contempla¬ 
tion. Finally, they ask for an explanation of this mystery and receive the an¬ 
swer: “This kingly presence (hadrat) is like a crystal-clear mirror. Whoever 
comes here sees himself in it. No one’s eye penetrates unto Us. How can the eye 
of an ant reach to the Pleiades. All these valleys you passed through, all this 
perseverance you displayed, was Our doing alone. Being the Simurgh befits Us 
rather than you, for We are the Simurgh in essence. Disappear within Me so that 
you find yourselves again in Mel It’s a matter of the original substance which is 
pure and without need. Whether what’s derived from it exists or not, makes no 
difference. The real sun is always there, regardless of whether the mote in the 
sunbeam or the shadow remains.” 

Then they disappeared in Him and were annihilated in Him. The shadow dis¬ 
appeared in the sun, and this was the end. 

After a hundred thousand aeons had gone by (p. 168), the annihilated birds 
were returned to themselves, and they entered the state of “persistance after ex¬ 
tinction”. Words are incapable of describing this occurrence. “Nevertheless, our 
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companions”, so says “"Attar, “asked us to give them instruction about this, at 
least in the form of a parable.” And so he wishes to relate a story. (What kind of 
a story it is we shall learn at the end of this book). After he has recounted the 
story (45/6, pp. 169-75), he explains that he can’t provide any further explana¬ 
tions. He now wishes to be silent and will only say more once he has received a 
command from divine providence (p. 175). 

MUSlBATNAMA 

The content of the Muslbatndma (cf. Bibliography; MN) consists 
of the soul’s journey during the mystical meditation of spiritual 
withdrawal. It is possible that in particular the reports about the 
psychic journeys of the celebrated mystic Bayazid BistamI (d. 
261/874), which Attar himself has presented in the Tadhkirat al- 
awliyd"', provided the impetus for this poetic fantasy or had some 
influence on it. According to these reports, Bayazid experienced 
in meditation ecstasies and psychic journeys of this kind which 
conveyed him to the higher world (1/154, 7 - 2 oi 1/172 ff.). He reg¬ 
ularly had himself locked up for this purpose (TA 1 / 1407 , 9 ) ^nd 
part of the time would stand on his toes (l/143|7_2o; l/ 1572 o- 2 i) 
and part of the time adopt the posture of meditation with his head 
on his knees (1/140, 0 - 14 ). In later times pirs subjected their 
novices, the murids, to a forty-day withdrawal, during which the 
latter would gradually reduce their food, frequently adopt an un¬ 
comfortable posture, and then experience all manner of illumina¬ 
tions and visions which they had to recount to the pir who would 
interpret them CAwdrif al-ma‘'drif, chpts. 26-27; Gaben, pp. 193- 
204/26-27). In the Musibatndma the meditating soul’s thought 
which traverses the mythical and physical cosmos is personified 
as a traveller (sdlik-i fikrat) who is in the relationship of a novice 
to a pir of this kind. He traverses forty stations which correspond 
to the forty days of withdrawal and after every visionary dialogue 
with a mythical, cosmic and physical being, or personified pow¬ 
ers of the soul, he receives instruction from the pTr about his part¬ 
ner in conversation, so that here as well the pattern of speech, re¬ 
ply and concluding instruction is maintained. 

The psychic state of this traveller is one of inner distress, help¬ 
lessness, conflict and desperation, as was the case with the birds in 
the Valley of Bewilderment (see above p. 16). What he seeks 
from the beings he visits is help, guidance and deliverance from 
his tormented state. On each occasion he begins his talk with a 
captatio benevolentiae which consists of mentioning the famous 
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qualities of the being in question. He then presents his request and 
receives a negative reply which is always justified by the particu¬ 
lar being’s own difficult situation. The prophets refer him to 
Muhammad, and only Muhammad shows him the right path, the 
path into one’s own soul. 

Clearly, with regard to this poetic conception Attar has before 
him the tradition from the Prophet about intercession at the Res¬ 
urrection {hadith al-shafd‘'a), according to which, at the Resur¬ 
rection, people will turn to one prophet after another and, having 
enumerated their famous qualities, will ask for intercession, but 
they will be rejected by all of them until they come to Muham¬ 
mad. Thus Attar has expanded the series of prophets by means 
of other speakers and replaced the request for intercession with 
the more general request for help out of a hopeless situation. 

This hadith, as far as it interests us here, goes as follows: 

The Prophet said: “I am the Lord of mankind on the Final Day. Do you know 
why? On the Final Day, God will assemble the first and the last in a place where 
the voice of one crying reaches everyone and the gaze takes in all persons. Then 
when the sun declines, the people are overcome with such anxiety and fear that 
they cannot endure and bear it. They say to one another: ‘Don’t you see the situa¬ 
tion you’re in? Don’t you see how badly matters stand for you? But look around 
you for someone to intercede on your behalf with your Lord!’ Then they say to 
one another: ‘Let us go to Adam!’ Then they go to Adam and say: ‘Oh Adam! 
You’re the father of mankind, God created you with His hand and breathed His 
breath into you, and He ordered the angels to prostrate themselves before you. 
Undertake intercession on our behalf with your Lord! Don’t you see the situation 
we’re in? Don’t you see how badly matters stand for us?’ Then Adam speaks: ‘My 
Lord is more angry today than He has ever been before and ever will be again. He 
forbade the tree to me, and I didn’t obey Him. 1 myself, I myself (have need of in¬ 
tercession)! Go to Noah!’ 

Then they go to Noah and say to him: ‘Oh Noah! You’re the first of the en¬ 
voys who were sent to earth, and God has named you “the grateful bondsman” 
(surah 17/3). Undertake intercession on our behalf with your Lord! Don’t you see 
the situation we’re in? Don’t you see how badly matters stand for us?’ Then Noah 
speaks to them: ‘My Lord is more angry today than He has ever been before or 
ever will be again. I prayed against my own people. I myself, I myself (have 
need of intercession)! Go to Abraham!’ 

Then they go to Abraham and say: ‘You’re the prophet of God and from the to¬ 
tality of mankind you’re His friend. Undertake intercession with your Lord on 
our behalf! Don’t you see, etc.’ Then Abraham says to them: ‘My Lord is more 
angry today, etc,’, and refers to the lies which he was guilty of (surah 37/88, 
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21/63, and how he pretended his wife was his sister, Tha^^labi 50). T myself, I 
myself...! Go to Moses!’ 

Then they go to Moses and say: ‘Oh Moses! You’re the envoy of God. God 
distinguished you among men by having sent you as His envoy and speaking 
with you. Undertake intercession on our behalf, etc.!’ Moses then says; ‘My 
Lord is more angry today, etc. For I killed a man I wasn’t ordered to kill. I my¬ 
self, I myself...! Go to Jesus!’ 

Then they go to Jesus and say: ‘Oh Jesus! You’re the envoy of God and you 
spoke to people while in the cradle (surah 3/46). You’re a “Word” from Him 
which He cast unto Mary, and “Spirit” from Him (surah 4/171). Undertake inter¬ 
cession on our behalf, etc.!’ Then Jesus speaks to them: ‘My Lord is more angry 
today, etc.’, and without mentioning any particular sin, he still says: ‘I myself, I 
myself...! Go to someone else!’ 

Then they come to me (Muhammad) and say: ‘Oh Muhammad! You’re God’s 
envoy and the last of the prophets. God has forgiven you all earlier and later 
sins! Undertake intercession on our behalf, etc.!’ Then I go (so says the Prophet) 
below the divine Throne and prostrate myself in worship before my Lord... Then 
God speaks: ‘Oh Muhammad... Undertake intercession! It will be accepted!”’ 

Sahlh Muslim, Istanbul 1334, 1/127-28; Sahih Bukhari, ed. Krehl 4/482-84; Ihya^ 4/450, 
Sifat al-shafa^a\ Sha'^ranT, Kashf al-ghumma 2/257-59. The hadlth is discussed in detail by T. 
Huiiema, De Voorspraak (Shafd^a) in den Islam, Leyden 1936, 22 ff. In Raimundus Lullus: 
Enrico Cerulli, // '‘Libero della Scala”, Citt^ del Vaticano 1949, pp. 465-71. In addition see 
El s.v. “Shafa'^a”. 

Attar has greatly elaborated the basic pattern of this hadlth and 
expanded it. The traveller not only asks the prophets for help but 
he addresses a whole series of mythical, cosmic and natural be¬ 
ings as well. He visits in succession the Archangels, the Bearers of 
the Throne, the Throne, the Throne-Frame, the Tablet of destiny, 
tbe Reed Pen, Paradise and Hell, the Sky, Sun and Moon, the 
Four Elements, the Mountain, the Ocean, the Three Natural King¬ 
doms, Satan, the Spirits, Man, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
David, Jesus, Muhammad, Sense Perception, the Power of Imag¬ 
ination, Reason, Heart and Soul." 

The means by which the poet has these beings speak is, as in 
the Mantiq al-tayr, “the language of states” {zaban-i hdl). He has 
considered it necessary expressly to draw attention to the fact that 
the speech of all these beings in the Musibatndma is to be under¬ 
stood in this sense. 


11 A similar question and answer game is also found in ^Izz al-Din MaqdisI, Shark hdl 
abawUyd"* (GAL^, Suppl. 1/809. Ms. Ismail Saib, Ankara). 
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Listen... while I lay down the foundation of this book for you! ...if the trav¬ 
eller speaks with the angel, if he seeks an answer from Earth and Heaven, if he 
visits the Throne and the Footstool, or poses questions to both, has the 
prophets instruct him and causes every atom to recount experiences to him, all 
this occurs through “the language of states” (zaban-i hoi), it isn’t “spoken 
speech” {zaban-i qal). In spoken speech it would be a lie, but in the language of 
states it’s true. (MN 0, Sharh-i kitab). 

Likewise, the poet informs us that “the traveller” is the person¬ 
ified “thought” of the mystic, thought which is achieved by 
means of dhikr, i.e. by means of continuous repetition of God’s 
name or the profession of faith. This thought traverses the cosmos 
in mystical meditation. 

If it’s permitted to see everything in dreams, then don’t turn away if someone 
sees it in interior revelation (kashf)... For the follower of the path (the mystic) 
the traveller is his thought: thought which is achieved through his dhikr. 

Rahraw-ra salik-i rah fikr-i ost fikrat-e k-an mustafad-i dhikr-i ost. 

Rational thought is characteristic of unbelievers, whereas thought of the 
heart is characteristic of the mystic. “The traveller thought” doesn’t arise from 
the intellect but from the heart. 

At the same time this journeying in the spirit is the means by 
which man comes to the knowledge that he is more than flesh and 
blood, that he has a rank higher than that of the angels, that in 
fact, as we shall see, he actually carries the universe within him¬ 
self and is the universe. It is the path to purifying oneself to the 
level of becoming pure spirit- or soul-being. A person in his cor¬ 
poreality from birth to death is not the real person, but the real 
person is “the divine secret and the pure soul”. 

Nest mardum nutfa-e az db u khdk hast mardum sirr-i quds u jdn-i pdk. 

Indeed, the angels would not have prostrated themselves before 
a drop of sperm. “Oh clod of earth, do you not want this your 
clod of earth to become pure soul?” 

Arzu me-nakunadh ay musht-i khdk td shawadh In musht-i khdkat jdn-i pdk? 

The means to this etherealization is “the pain of seeking”. 

“The traveller thought” doesn’t rest from the pain of this seeking either day 
or night. He travels until he’s substituted the soul for the body, caused the body 
to reach the soul before death. 

Sdlik-i fikrat zi-dard-i In talab me-naydsayadh zamdn-e roz u shab. 

Me-rawadh td tan kunadh bd Jan badal dar rasdnadh tan ba-jdn pesh az ajai 
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At this point, after a rather abrupt transition, the desperate state of “the trav¬ 
eller thought” is described, which from now on is conceived of as a personifica¬ 
tion. 

He is at odds with himself and with the world. Neither the belt of Christian 
faith pleases him, nor the Sufi’s robe. He finds himself to be no better than a 
dog. He knows of no one worse off than himself. He’s neither nothing, nor 
something, neither a whole, nor a part... He has neither faith, nor certainty, nor 
doubt. He’s neither a Muslim, nor an infidel... He has nothing to hope for from 
people, for they’re all caught up in half-measures, foolishness and trivialities. 
But at last he does find a pir —without a pir one can’t travel this path—to whose 
guidance he can entrust himself. The pir sends him on the journey. 

But on the Journey at first things are no better than previously. He sees thou¬ 
sands of roads before him, sees himself faced with thousands of difficulties. In 
confusion, he’s now pulled in one direction, now in another. He doesn’t know 
whether he should go forward or stand still, and finally is close to madness. He 
gives vent to his psychic state in a long speech addressed to “pain”. At last, 
having arrived in a place where he can neither go forward nor backward, he rises 
into the air and makes his way to: 

Gabriel (1/0). After a lengthy captatio benevolentiae which enumerates the 
angel’s titles to fame,^^ his lofty position and sublime characteristics, the trav¬ 
eller complains to him of his suffering: “I’m helpless and far from my people. 
I’ve ended up in the world without head or foot. Perhaps you know a remedy for 
the pain that’s in my heart.”—Gabriel answers: “Be on your way! Like you, 
we’re forever in the grip of this pain. But be gone! Our own pain is enough for 
us!” Gabriel is overawed, as he says, by reverence for God and in fear of Him 
doesn’t even dare to speak His name. 

The traveller then returns to his pir. The pir instructs him about the nature of 
Gabriel who is the bearer of God’s command, carries out God’s instructions obe¬ 
diently and in silence, and only dared to speak His name for the first time after 
70,000 years. If he wishes to acquire something from Gabriel’s nature, he must 
sacrifice his life for God’s command. (1/0-1). Stories follow which have to do 
with the name of God. 

The traveller now goes before the trumpeting angel Asrafil (2/0) who kills 
men with a blast of his trumpet and with a second blast raises them from the 
dead.^^ After mentioning his titles to fame, he begs him: “You who with one 
breath wake a whole world to life, make me alive again with a breath or kill me 
and cast me into the earth!”—The angel says he himself awaits his fate with 
trembling, etc.—The pir, to whom the traveller returns, gives him instruction 
about the angel’s nature. He’s the lightbeam which calls forth to life and which 

12 Cf. Carra de Vaux’s article “DJabra^’il” in the El and Halim Sabit ^ibay’s article 
“Cebra^il” in the tsldm Ansiklopedisi. 

1^ See A. J. Wensinck’s article “Israfil” in the El. 
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destroys. If the traveller wishes to attain something from Asrafil’s nature, he 
must surrender to the fate of death {tasUm). 

The traveller continues and goes to Michael (3/0) who keeps the keys to the 
treasure-chambers of life’s sustenance {arzaq), causes seeds to grow and looks af¬ 
ter the weatherHe asks the angel to nourish him as well with milk like a 
child. He’s a child when it comes to love, may the angel give him an upbringing 
and so lead him forth from this sorrow.—Michael rejects him, describes his dif¬ 
ficult situation with fantastical interpretations of various meteorological phe¬ 
nomena, and explains that he has enough to do with his own cares.—The pir in¬ 
structs the traveller about Michael’s activity as dispenser of nourishment. Be¬ 
hind the daily bread which you’re allotted you must always envisage God as the 
dispenser, otherwise you fall into covert idolatry. 

The traveller comes before the angel of death ^Azra^il^^ (4/0) and asks him to 
take his life and cause his heart to be alive. Without the beloved he doesn’t want 
to live.—The angel answers: ‘Tf you knew my pain, you wouldn’t ask me for 
something like this. I weep over every soul which I must take. Hundreds of 
worlds of blood-guilt are on my neck. If you knew Just one of the fears I undergo, 
you would simply turn to dust.—The traveller goes back to the pir who instructs 
him about the angel of death and makes observations about death. 

The traveller comes to the representative of the angels who carry the divine 
Throne (5/0), and says to him: “You who bear the burden of the Throne, you can 
also bear my burden. My life’s day has become late, my fellow-travellers have 
gone. I’ve lost my way, I can neither go forward nor backward.”—The angel 
says: ‘T’m in a difficult situation myself. I bear the Throne on my shoulders, 
while my feet rest on the void.” He then goes on to say that the angels are busy 
with serving God, that love is a matter for human beings not for angels, and that 
the angels are servants of mankind.—The pir instructs the traveller about the 
obedient service of the angels. 

Now the traveller goes to the Throne itself (6/0). The Throne, which is en¬ 
dowed with so much majesty, will surely be able to show him the way.—But the 
Throne replies to him that its own situation is very unsure and sorrowful. It 
doesn’t have the power to support God, is like a bubble on the water’s surface, 
etc.—The pir instructs the traveller that the Throne signifies the world of com¬ 
passion (surah 20/5). 

The traveller goes to the Throne-Frame (the heaven of the stationary stars) 
(7/0), enumerates its titles to honor (the zodiac, dyat al-kursT, etc.) and asks it 
for directions.—The heaven of stationary stars complains of its endless wander¬ 
ing which it must begin again every thousand years, etc.—The pir speaks about 


14 See A. J. Wensinck’s article “Mikal” in the El. 

1^ See A. J. Wensinck’s article “^Izra^il” in the El and Halim Sabit Jibay’s article 

“Azrail” in the Islam Ansiklopedisi, 
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the longing which drives the heaven of stars and causes it to rotate. The same 
longing must drive human beings to detach themselves from this world. 

The traveller goes to the Tablet(8/0) and says to it: “You who are the bearer 
of divine secrets, of the heavenly signs, upon which all destinies are recorded, 
help me the helpless one!”—The Tablet replies: “I’m only like the ignorant 
children who have the tablet placed on their lap and, in fear of the teacher, read 
what’s written on it. With tears I wipe clean the writing from the tablet. I wait in 
perplexity to see what new signs will appear on me, etc.”—The pir gives in¬ 
struction to the traveller, to the effect that distress and happiness are recorded on 
the tablet without any reason. 

Likewise, the Reed Pen, which the traveller asks to open a door for him and to 
tell him a secret, can’t help the traveller. It has had its head cut off, has tied a 
knot in its belt and runs along keeping the side of its head down. It knows noth¬ 
ing about what it writes.—The plr instructs the traveller that the least thing 
which happens has previously been recorded by the Reed Pen, etc. It always goes 
on writing straight ahead, and this continuing straight ahead on the path is the 
way to reach the goal. 

Paradise (10/0), which the traveller now visits, responds to mention of its ti¬ 
tles to honor by describing its true condition. While it does so, the argument 
appears that the majority of the inhabitants of Paradise are simple-minded 
(Aktharu ahli*l-jannati'l~bulh), whereas the truly pious have scorn for it.—The 
plr instructs the traveller that the true Joy of Paradise consists of gazing upon 
God’s beauty. 

Now the traveller visits Hell (11/0). Hell, which itself is full of burning, will 
be able to help him.—But Hell says it burns out of fear that one day it will pass 
away itself (because of surah 28/88), etc.—The plr then instructs the traveller 
that the world is hellish, and that one must free oneself from it. 

The traveller goes to the Sky (12/0) and asks it what the purpose of its thou¬ 
sands of eyes and its eternal rotation really is. The Sky should say what it’s 
seeking and be the traveller’s travel companion.—The Sky describes its situa¬ 
tion with several fantastical aetiologies: “During the day I wear the blue color of 
mourning and nights I spend in black water. Seeking causes me to bleed at dawn. 
I’ve become a ring which has lost its head and foot, and therefore I’m outside the 
door (of secrets) like the door-knocker. The hand of predestination grasps me by 
the ear and spins me in a circle. The stars are glowing coals in a brazier. My 
clothes are made for me from black tar, my head spins in confusion more than 
yours does, etc.”—The plr talks about the Sky in a similar manner, and stories 
follow in which the psychic state of searching in vain, of being unable to under¬ 
stand, is described. 


1^ On the origin of this idea cf. Heinrich Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im 
Qordn, Grafenhainichen 1931, pp. 333-34. 
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Now the traveller asks the Sun (13/0) to give him a sign of the goal of his 
striving.—The Sun refers to its own sorrowful state: “I’m just as sorrowful as 
you. That’s why my face is yellow and my clothes are blue from grief. Because of 
this love I burn day and night, because of this worry I’m a spring without water. 
At times I throw my shield on the water (out of despondency), and sometimes I 
lift up my sword in order to kill myself (zodiacal light).—The pir says that the 
Sun is the court of lofty striving, etc. 

The Moon (14/0) as well, which the traveller asks to give him a sign during 
his dark night, rejects the traveller and describes its own situation with fantasti¬ 
cal aetiologies.—The pir says that the Moon is the Sun’s lover. But it lacks the 
strength to support the Sun’s proximity and would be annihilated by it. 

Now the traveller asks Fire (15/0) to show him the way, as it once showed 
Moses the way in the burning bush.—But Fire says it forever has ashes on its 
head out of grief, etc.—The pir instructs the traveller that the nature of Fire is 
gluttony, and it signifies greed and avarice. 

The traveller goes to the Wind (16/0) and reminds it that it’s the breath of life 
in all living beings, that it bore Solomon through the air, that it destroyed the 
unbelieving people the ‘'Ad, etc. May it therefore bring him a whiff of fragrance 
from the beloved.—The Wind answers that it itself seeks in vain at all doors, has 
dust on its head due to grief, etc.—The pir speaks of the Joseph man bears within 
the Egypt of his soul and from whom at all times he catches a fragrant whiff. 
(Elsewhere the hidden divine substance in man is also described as Joseph). One 
should be satisfied with this fragrant scent, etc. 

The traveller goes off to see Water (17/0). Water, which is capable of quench¬ 
ing the heat of glowing iron, may also quench his ardor, etc.—But water, con¬ 
sisting of nothing but tears, flows on day and night in futile seeking, nor can it 
itself find the path to God, much less show others the path to Him.—The pir 
makes it clear that water is the origin of purity, and he admonishes the disciple 
not to be a slave to his belly and to sensuality, and not to soil himself this way, 
etc. 

The traveller asks the Earth (18/0), which conceals so many treasures, to 
open for him the door to the treasure of secrets.—The Earth rejects him because 
it’s dead and solidified, and since it also bears all the dead within itself, etc.— 
The pir explains that the Earth is the world of forbearance, of patient endurance 
and friendly attitude, which virtues are then clarified in pertinent stories. 

The traveller goes to the Mountain (19/0) and asks it to bring him to the res¬ 
cuing mountain JudI (the Koranic Ararat) and to cause him to reach his goal.— 
The Mountain explains that it’s incapable of this. The Mountain’s foot is 
chained and it’s exposed to being stoned. It’s ashamed because it has a heart of 
stone, etc.—The pir explains that outwardly the Mountain may appear to be still 
but in reality it wanders about like the clouds (surah 27/88). 
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The traveller now asks the Ocean (20/0) to give him a sign of that which is 
devoid of signs because it contains the sea within itself, and not to refuse water 
to him who is the thirsty one.—The Ocean answers that it’s thirsty itself and out 
of shame it has begun to sweat. The fish themselves wept because of its situa¬ 
tion. It seeks a drop from the ocean of God. How can it, being thirsty itself, 
quench the thirst of others who are thirsty?—The pir explains that the Ocean is 
the symbol of eternally unquenchable longing, which despite any amount of 
drinking forever remains thirsty. Thirst of the soul and thirst of the heart are 
necessary but both with moderation, because too much and too little both deter 
from perfection. This is illustrated with a story about a suicidal love. 

Now the traveller goes before Minerals (21/0). The Mineral answers in re¬ 
sponse to the mention of its titles to fame (the black stone of the Ka^ba, 
Solomon’s signet-ring, Alexander’s magic mirror, etc.): “Even if God swears by 
me (the stone of the Ka^ba) (surah 52/4), you still have nothing but wind from 
the Ka^'ba. I don’t move forward a single step. Out of sorrow I’m black. Likewise, 
people forever make images of idols from me and so make themselves and me 
into infidels. Even if I’m solid, the fire of Hell will cause me to ignite (boiling 
pitch). Because of grief over this, my foot is always in the mud.”—The plr ex¬ 
plains that the mineral world is a symbol of death. 

The traveller now visits the Plants (22/0) and asks them to enliven him with 
their fragrant scent or to prepare him a drug from herbs for his pain.—The Plants 
refer to their rapid withering and the forms of death which threaten them. Some¬ 
times the saw is placed upon their head, sometimes they’re cut up in pieces. One 
time they’re burnt, another time their heads (blossoms) are tom off, etc.—The 
plr, making use of a rather forced interpretation of the qualities of plants, speaks 
about mystical madness. 

The traveller comes to the Wild Animals (23/0). He says that in their exis¬ 
tence they’re completely oriented toward God. Several of them, like the bee, the 
ant and the spider, God has distinguished by mentioning them in the Koran, etc. 
They ought to help him and convey him upwards out of lowliness.—The Ani¬ 
mals say they’re short-lived, powerless creatures and are unable to help.—The 
plr expounds on mystical monism and introduces stories connected with this 
theme. 

The traveller goes to the Birds (24/0). He praises them as free beings who 
have escaped the cage and the snare. Among them is the hoopoe, bearer of 
Solomon’s secrets, the kingly Simurgh, etc.—The Birds’ spokesman says in re¬ 
ply to the traveller’s request for help: “Day and night we’ve sped through the 
world seeking but in the end we’re just as confused as you. The bird among us 
who’s a lover, the nightingale, has been allotted nothing but his songs. The 
Huma must eat bones (see p. 12 above), etc.”—The plr says that the bird is a 
symbol for the concepts of the higher world, and expatiates on the relation of 
the body to the soul. 
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The traveller proceeds to the Tame Animals and Fish (25/0) and, after enumer¬ 
ating their many titles to honor, asks them for happiness.—But the Animals re¬ 
proach him, saying one should not seek precious jewels among oxen and don¬ 
keys, etc.—The pir explains that an animal is a similitude for the carnal soul 
which one should not spoil with food. 

Now the traveller goes to Satan (26/0). In his eulogy he describes Satan as the 
being who has experienced the most suffering. Due to one act of disobedience af¬ 
ter 70,000 years of intimate closeness to God he became cursed. But now he’s 
lord over the whole world. Perhaps he knows a hidden path to the treasure, which 
he, the traveller, could also follow and escape from torment.—Satan warns him, 
after describing his own fate, not to follow the road to accursedness like him¬ 
self.—The plr explains that Satan is the world of resentment and selfish exis¬ 
tence. And he then describes Satan’s present relationship to God in Satan's own 
words. 

The traveller goes to the Spirits (27/0). Since they can overcome human be¬ 
ings through possession, they should also be able to free him from his bonds, 
so he thinks. May they release him from his chains and show him a door to 
God’s secret.—The representative of the spirit-world answers that spirits are in¬ 
ferior to human beings. They even become spellbound in magic circles and en¬ 
closed in bottles. He can’t help the traveller.—The pir talks about possession 
and madness, and the stories that follow are about fools and the insane. 

The traveller goes to Man (28/0) and enumerates his titles to honor. He is the 
pivot of creation around which everything rotates, the bearer of the entrusted de¬ 
posit (amdna, surah 33/72), he is served by angels, a military review will be held 
with his troops on the Final Day, God speaks to him, and for his sake God “the 
Hidden Treasure” has revealed Himself. Therefore, since he’s found the path to 
the treasure, let him also show this path to the traveller.—Man points out his 
sorrowful situation to the questioner: “He’s bound to the law, menaced with pun¬ 
ishments, cut off from God by a hundred partitions, the final reckoning awaits 
him, etc.”—The pir expounds on the human soul, through which the path to the 
divine Beloved passes. 

Now the traveller goes to Adam (29/0) and asks him, who taught the angels 
the names of all things, to teach him as well.—Adam refers him to 
Muhammad.—The plr says that Adam voluntarily gave up his high rank and free¬ 
dom in Paradise, and chose slavery to God. 

The traveller asks Noah (30/0), the lord of the Flood, to free him from dying 
of thirst in the thirst of love.—Noah also rejects him and advises him to turn to 
the Prophet of the end of time, Muhammad.—The plr says Noah’s name comes 
from nawha, lamentation for the dead, and explains to the disciple that suffering 
is the means to becoming a man of God. 

The traveller goes to Abraham, the hospitable “Friend of God” (31/0), and 
asks him to offer him hospitality.—Abraham admonishes the disciple to be 
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obedient and refers him to his descendant Muhammad.—The pir instructs him 
about love of God {khillat). 

The traveller goes to Moses (32/0) and asks Moses, who has been allotted the 
happiness of speaking with God, to give him an atom of happiness.—Moses 
admonishes him to eliminate the self and undergo extinction, and likewise refers 
him to Muhammad.—The pir explains that the soul of Moses is the world of love 
{Hshq), a love which is prepared to sacrifice its life. 

David (33/0), whom the traveller asks for guidance along the way, exhorts 
him to travel the mystic path and again refers him to Muhammad.—The pir says 
that David’s soul is the ocean of love (mawaddat, i.e. love which the master feels 
toward his subordinates). 

Now the traveller proceeds to Jesus (34/0) and asks him to confer on him life 
and the state of being God’s bondsman.—Jesus admonishes him to purify him¬ 
self and to give up his self.—The pir describes Jesus as the representative of no¬ 
bility {karam), kindness {lutf) and purity {pdkl). 

Now the traveller finally comes to Muhammad himself (35/0). The Prophet 
feels sorry for the desperate young man. He smiles and says: “As long as you’re 
enmeshed in your you-ness, you’ll be intoxicated and full of longing. Become 
nothing in God’s being, become a shadow that disappears in the sun! The road 
thither passes through your own interior. There you must proceed through five 
stations: sense perception, imagination, the intellect, the heart and the soul. If 
you put these five stations behind you, you then behold yourself without your 
self. You then see everything with another’s eye, you hear everything and are 
yourself deaf, you speak with a tongue which is not yours, you live with a life 
which is not your own.^^ Disappear in theophany {tajallT)\ What you’ll then ex¬ 
perience, I can’t tell you here. You’ll see it yourself once you’ve arrived there, 
etc.”—The pir, to whom the traveller returns, explains that Muhammad is the 
representative of poverty. 

The traveller, as he was told, now goes to visit Sense Perception (36/0) and 
asks it to make the secret known to him.—Sense Perception responds to his eu¬ 
logies by describing its inferiority: it’s caught in dependent imitation, is always 
divided into five parts and therefore far from tawhld (the profession of God’s 
oneness). It knows nothing of inner meaning, is devoted to external form, 
etc.—The pir explains that Sense Perception is the representative of I-ness and 
distraction. 

The traveller goes to Imagination (37/0). He praises it because it unites the 
impressions of the five senses and is therefore closer to oneness. He asks it to 
lead him forth from multiplicity into oneness so that he may emerge from dis- 


1^ This is an allusion to the famous saying of God {hadlth qudsi): “My bondsman goes 
on seeking closeness to Me through voluntary religious works until I love him. And if I come 
to love him, I am the hearing with which he hears, the sight with which he sees, the hand with 
which he grips, the foot with which he walks, etc.” P. 576 below. 
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traction and reach the valley of love and proximity to God.—Imagination an¬ 
swers with a description of its imperfect condition. It only sees everything be¬ 
hind a curtain, i.e. as pure fantasy.—The pir explains that Imagination is super¬ 
ior to Sense Perception because at any moment it can visualize everything to it¬ 
self, whereas Sense Perception is at all times subject to separation and distance. 
Thus Imagination is capable of love’s closeness, whereas Sense Perception is 
condemned to separation from the beloved. 

The traveller goes to Intellect (38/0). Intellect, which actually endows Sense 
Perception with life, should drive away the death which resides in his heart and 
confer life on him, and cause him to reach his goal and his God.—Intellect says: 
“You have no intellect, if you expect this from the intellect!”—The pir instructs 
the traveller that Intellect may be the judge and witness in the entire cosmos, but 
that those who talk about intellect for the most part tell lies and speak non¬ 
sense. And with empty disputations {qll u qal) one doesn’t reach perfection in the 
station (maqdm) of intellect. 

The traveller goes to the Heart (39/0). “You’re between the fingers of God”,^^ 
he says. “Now since you’re so close to God, confer closeness to God on me, the 
far-off one!”—The Heart answers that it’s no more than a reflection of the sun of 
the soul, etc.—The pir explains that the heart is the seat of love. 

The traveller now reaches the last of the stations, the Soul (40/0). He says to 
it: “You’re soul (jdn) and world (jihdn) at the same time, you’re the breath of the 
All-merciful and the exhalation of God. My soul is a derivation from your ocean. 
I die, now you do what seems good to you. If you bestow life on me, then you el¬ 
evate me for all eternity.”—The sou] answers: “You’ve traversed the whole world 
in vain, until you’ve finally reached my shore. What you’ve been seeking is 
within you. You’re a partition unto yourself. Dive into my ocean and lose your¬ 
self there completely.” 

Now the traveller throws himself into the ocean of the soul and realizes at this 
point that he himself is everything, that he is the primordial ground of all 
things. When he has realized this, he says to the soul: “Oh soul, since you were 
everything, why did you first cause me to wander so widely?” The soul answers: 
“So that you would realize my worth. If someone finds a treasure without effort, 
he doesn’t know how to appreciate it. Only a treasure which is acquired through 
hardship is appreciated for its worth.” The traveller understands that he didn’t re¬ 
alize his own worth, that he would have done better to go into his own soul in¬ 
stead of into the world.—Thereupon he returns to the pir and the pir explains to 
him the nature of the soul. It is the creative divine light, the light of Muhammad, 
from which all supernatural and earthly things have arisen.When these expla- 


Hadlth: “The heart of the believer is between two fingers of God.” Ibn Qutayba, 
Mukhtolif al-hadJlh, 263 et passim. 

Cf. T. de Boer’s article “Nur” and L. Massignon’s article “Nur Muhammad!” in the 
El, as well as Tor Andrae, Die person Muhanimeds, pp. 319-20. 
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nations are concluded, the plr declares: “Now your soul has become worthy of the 
path {rnard-i rah). Now nothing remains for you to do except to undergo 
extinction within extinction. As long as you still beheld yourself in the midst of 
things, you were far from the mystery of direct vision. Now you must recognize 
that your seeking was the divine Friend’s seeking after Himself.” 

The traveller does as he is bidden. Everything before and behind him, both 
worlds, he then sees within himself. He finds that both worlds are a reflection of 
his soul, and that his soul is more than both worlds. He has learned the secret of 
his soul and has now become alive and the bondsman of God. His journey to God 
has gone this far, now the Journey in God lies before him. “But this”, so says 
the poet, “I can’t describe here any further. If God bestows life on me, I’ll de¬ 
scribe it in a new book. But for that God’s permission is required.” 

The conclusion of the MusTbatndma is thus closely similar to 
that of the Mantiq al-tayr. The main idea, seeking God, the 
ground of existence, outside oneself, and finding Him within, is 
also the same. Only in the frame-story of the Musibatndma the 
personal conception of God recedes further into the background. 
It is more a question of the cosmos, the primordial ocean, God’s 
primordial light, the world-soul which is connected with the mys¬ 
tic’s soul, than of a personal God or a being which represents 
Him (the Slmurgh). 


ASRARNAMA 

The Asrdrndma (cf. Bibliography: AN) is distinguished from the 
three previously treated works, to begin with, by its more modest 
size, and then by a lack of the characteristic frame-story which 
gave the large epics their splendidly tight organization and their 
clear architectural construction. The individual sections are strung 
together without any discernible scheme, similarly to the Math- 
nawT of Jalal al-Dln RumI, to whom when the latter was a child, 
‘'Attar is supposed to have given this work. In this small work 
many of the themes which, in diverse variations, dominate the 
larger epics are touched upon in brief. Theoretical teachings and 
paraenesis occupy more room than in the other works. 

An analysis of the basic plots of the above-mentioned epics of 
‘'Attar in fact gives scarcely any notion of their rich contents. 
They are much richer in ideas and conceptual motifs than the 
logic of their basic plots would lead one to expect. 

Indeed, what takes up the most room in these works—with the 
exception of the Asrdrndma —are the individual illustrative sto- 
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ries. For the most part they have a symbolic character, as do the 
frame-stories of the Mantiq al-tayr and the Muslbatndma. Many 
are exemplary stories in which men of piety, mystics, lovers and 
fools achieve the behavior which is called for in the theoretical or 
paraenetic sections. Many give emphasis to a detail by ampli¬ 
fication, many are in the end broadly spun out stories in which, 
despite all the symbolic or allegorical significance, the poet’s love 
of story-telling gains the upper hand, and interest in the subject- 
matter prevails. For the most part the stories are also of literary- 
historical interest. At the same time an abundance of motifs is 
reflected in them from the world of ideas of Islamic mysticism 
and pious practices in Islam. From this viewpoint, i.e. as evidence 
of this world of ideas and practical piety, in what follows they 
will be presented in a systematic ordering which resulted more or 
less of its own accord from an attempt to sift and order the im¬ 
mensely rich material. 

‘'Attar’s works display this piety in a relatively late, already 
very developed form, in which the old and the new appear to be 
mixed together and integrated in an original way. I have ab¬ 
stained from a diachronic examination which investigates the 
historical roots of each particular motif. This would have been to 
enter upon a limitless domain. Nonetheless, throughout there are 
glances back into the historical past which are meant to facilitate 
the reader’s orientation and understanding. Literary sources of 
the stories could only be identified to a modest extent. Systematic 
investigations of sources were not carried out. That as well would 
have led too far afield. Where an original model was known, it 
was often interesting to see how "Attar transformed it and adapted 
it to his own purposes. From a purely formal viewpoint, the sto¬ 
ries he takes up become more vivid, they are embellished and 
enriched with details. They are often also greatly changed in their 
contents and supplemented with entirely new elements. The sym¬ 
bolic or allegorical significance which they acquire in his hands 
often sets them in a new light, often in another light than we 
would expect. Consequently, these stories, and what they symbol¬ 
ize and illustrate, must be Judged primarily as testimony for 
"Attar’s own views and not as historical sources for the period 
they are set in according to the plot. These views of "Attar have 
been culled from many sources but they form an organic whole. 
The unity of "Attar’s world of thought would perhaps become 
even more visible if one took account of the poet’s lyrical poetry 
as well (though again this also contains many new features). But it 
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is not possible to enter into this subject within the framework of 
the present book. 

We will now present ‘'Attar’s stories ordered according to the 
conceptual motifs which they portray. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the idea which we extract from a story is not always 
identical with the motive which caused ‘'Attar to relate the story. 
We interpret the stories often in isolation, detached from their 
context, and then suggest, where it seems necessary, what the poet 
wished to illustrate with a particular story. This method may be 
remotely compared with a historian of literature or culture who, 
for instance, compiles the objects of comparison which occur in 
the similes of a poet or an era of poetry, without considering the 
poet’s intention, in order to establish which objects of intellectual 
and material culture were included in his horizons and were alive 
in the realm of his imagination. Thus the stories themselves and 
their independent contents occupy the foreground of our exami¬ 
nation. The train of thought which caused the poet to relate them, 
and the often forced interpretation which he gives a story, will 
also attract our attention but only secondarily. It would be wrong 
not to admit that a certain hindrance regarding this secondary 
purpose is imposed by the fact that an element of uncertainty is 
associated with the interpretation of ‘'Attar’s theoretical train of 
thought because of the difficulty of his language—at least so long 
as there continue to be no critical editions of the texts, and one 
must work, for better or for worse, with manuscripts and faulty 
printed editions. To a certain extent one can clearly understand 
the content of a story even when the text is somewhat unsure, but 
the discussions which introduce or continue it, and whose under¬ 
standing often depends on a single word, cannot always be inter¬ 
preted with certainty without a critical text. Hopefully the time is 
not too far off when it will be possible to read and to enjoy these 
works in accurate critical editions. 

I have not attempted a classificaion of ‘'Attar’s world of ideas 
on the basis of intellectual history. His ideas are drawn from too 
many sources to do that. His pantheism has a number of points in 
common with that of his contemporary Ibn ‘'Arab! (d. 638/1240), 
but from a technical viewpoint the latter’s system is incomparably 
more developed and complicated. 

In view of the above, the reader is now referred to the presen¬ 
tation which follows. 

The stories will be cited according to the number of the maqdla and within the 
rnaqdla according to the number of the story, even if such numbering is lacking 
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in the text being used. O describes the section of the frame-story or theoretical 
discussion which appears before the first story and with which each maqdla be¬ 
gins. In the case of IN and MT the page numbers are also given of the printed 
texts of Ritter and Garcin de Tassy respectively. 



CHAPTER ONE 


DEATH AND TRANSITORINESS 


The medieval Islamic outlook on life is to a great extent domi¬ 
nated by the basic attitude that it is not worthwhile to engage very 
actively in this world, to enter into psychic and material commit¬ 
ments in it, because death all too quickly brings an end to every¬ 
thing. Nor is it by any means simply fear about the judgement 
which will occur after death, the thought of the necessity of pre¬ 
senting an account of all one’s deeds, which dampens one’s sense 
of enjoyment of life’s pleasures and makes them appear to be 
punishable foolishness, but it is transitoriness itself which negates 
the value of all things. To modern man the thought that whatever 
lacks eternal duration has no value is not so compelling. For me¬ 
dieval people, on the other hand, the opposite of the earthly, 
transient life, namely the other-worldly eternal life, was a far 
more vivid, effective idea than it is for most persons today. It at¬ 
tracted the greatest degree of attention and interest, and as a result 
whatever is transitory became demoted in value. Certainly, in all 
times there have been people for whom the idea of the hereafter 
meant nothing. We shall also come across them in Attar under 
the label of “worldly men”. But in the literature which concerns 
us here, they are subject to the sharpest criticism, and this criti¬ 
cism is far more vocal than is the case in the present age which 
takes pleasure in the here and now. 

Cf. H. Ritter, “Studien zur islamischen Frommigkeit. L Hasan al-Basri” in: Der Islam 
21/1933/1-83; C. H. Becker ''IJbi sunt qui ante nos in niundo fuere'' in: Islamstudien, Erster 
Band, Leipzig 1924, pp. 501 ff. We cannot here enter into the Hellenistic and Christian mod¬ 
els for this attitude toward life, the meditatio mortis. For such comparisons cf. Tor Andrae, 
“Zuhd und Monchtum. Zur Frage von den Beziehungen zwischen Christentum und Islam” in: 
Le Monde Oriental 25/1931/301 ff. As for persons who were indifferent cf. Tor Andrae, Die 
letzten Dinge^ pp. 46-47. 

Let us consider how this attitude is expressed in Attar. 
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1 

Everything on this earth is transitory, joy as well as sorrow. 

The king orders his wise men to cast a ring for him which will make him 
happy when he’s sad, and sad when he’s happy. The wise men produce a ring for 
him on which is inscribed: “This as well shall pass away.” (IN 15/7, p. 252).— 
Compare the Turkish expression: Bu da geger yahu! 

The world would be beautiful, if death did not exist. 

How beautiful this old fabulous cloister would be, were there no death. In this 
saray of affliction sorrow prevails because we’re not allowed to remain together. 
Life would be beautiful and free of cares, if horrid death weren’t on our heels. (AN 
15/0). 

The whole surface of the earth is one great cemetery. The earth 
consists of the mouldering bones of the dead. 

If you pick up a handful of earth from the ground and ask this sorrowful earth 
about its story, it will weep bitterly like the rain clouds. From every speck of 
dust cries of grief will arise... It’s as if every small speck of dust said in the lan¬ 
guage of stales (zaban-i hal)\ “We’ve been cast under people’s feet. You too will 
soon gird your waist with this belt (ready yourself for it). Oh you negligent 
fools! How long will it please you to cast us under your feet? We were once like 
you, and in the end you’ll become like us.” (AN in 17/2). 

We are familiar with this theme from the quatrains of ''Umar 
Khayyam: One should set down one’s foot gently on the earth. 
This may have been the pupil of some beautiful person’s eye. 

E.g. Arberry 121 nahar-e budhast; 83 juy-e budhast; Rosen no. 20 zdr-e budhast; no. 99 
gil ddrand\ no. 297 hushydrl. 

One finds already in the pessimistic poet Abu’l-'^Ala^ al- 
Ma'^arrl (d. 449/1057) whom ‘'Umar had read (Oriens 5/193): 
“Set down your foot gently! I believe the earth’s surface consists 
of nothing else but these bodies. Therefore, if you can, travel in 
the air (and step) not proudly on the physical remains of God’s 
bondsmen!’’ 

Shark al-tanwJr ‘^ald Siqt al-zand 1/209. Similarly, a verse in Ibn Rajab, al-Dhayl ^ald 
Tabaqdt al-hanabila I, Damascus 1951, p. 108. 

We also know this motif from ‘'Umar Khayyam in the form 
that the jug or the clay cup begins to speak and informs the rev¬ 
eller that the jug is made from a dead person’s dust, or that the 
potter is called upon to be gentle with his clay because it was 
once a human being’s body. 
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Arberry 13 gudhar-i\ 58 kdshJ\ 68 ddsh\ 85 ghdyat-i az\ 91 paywast\ 114 bar gil darand; 
122 darar-e. The motif of clay being from dead men’s bones is also found in TurtushI 21; 
and cf. ibid. 19 where a brick begins to speak. 

These motifs also occur in Attar: 

There's no earth which had not previously been a pure (human being). So be 
careful where you set down the drinking-cupl You may be unaware that you’re 
setting it down in blood. Every speck of the earth’s dust is a deceased person’s 
body, every drop is the life’s blood of those who’ve departed. (MN18/4). 

Solomon wishes to drink water from a jug which hasn’t been mixed with the 
dust of the dead. No one is able to procure clay for such a jug. Finally, a demon 
claims he can procure such clay. He travels down to the bottom of the ocean and 
brings back clay from there. But the jug fashioned from this straightway begins 
to speak and says: “I’m so-and-so. From here to the Bull (on which the earth 
rests) and the Fish (on which the Bull stands) everything consists of human bod¬ 
ies. If you want clay which isn’t the body of this or that person, and wish a jug 
from it, there’s no such thing on earth.” (IN 16/3, pp. 266-67). 

Death is inescapable for every living being. 

Even if you have dominion over the earth by means of the signet-ring (like 
Solomon who, thanks to his signet-ring, had power over human beings and 
spirits), in the end your place is still under the earth. No one remains on earth 
for eternity. Look at the cemetery, if you don’t know this! (AN 17/0). 

Whether you wish or not, in the end you must take leave of everything you 
have. Even if you have a kingdom from “the moon” to “the Fish”, in the end you 
must still pass through this gate. And though you be an Alexander, one day the 
transitory world will prepare a shroud for you from Alexandrian cloth. Whether 
you’re a beggar or a Ling, only three ells of linen and ten bricks will accompany 
you. (IN, p. 3884 . 5 ; partially verbatim in AN 17/0). 

One of the birds in the Mantiq al-tayr doesn’t want to go with the hoopoe on 
the journey to the Simurgh because he’s afraid of death. The hoopoe replies to 
him: “You were born and raised to die. How can a drop of water do battle with the 
ocean, etc.?” (MT 26/0, pp. 89-90). 

The bird Kyknos, the swan, lives in India. He doesn’t breed but lives in grief 
and solitude without a female companion and child. If he begins to warble, all 
the beasts are silent and listen. His beak has holes in it like a flute. A philoso¬ 
pher learned the rules of music from him. He lives to be almost a thousand years 
old. When he feels death approaching, he climbs onto a funeral pyre he’s pre¬ 
pared and sings a dirge for himself. All the wild animals then come to him, and 
many of them die listening to the sounds of his song. Then he flaps his wings. 
Fire bursts forth from them and ignites the pyre. From the ashes emerges a new 
swan. (MT 26/1, p. 90). 
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The ancient legend of the dying swan is here conflated with the Egyptian legend of the 
Phoenix. Cf. C. A. Nallino, Raccolta 6/191-201; Ettinghausen, Unicorn 65, note 26. 

A fool sees a donkey’s head set up in the garden and asks what this means. 
He’s told that it’s there to ward off the evil eye. He says: “If the donkey heard 
that, it would laugh. While alive, it wasn’t able to protect itself from death. Af¬ 
ter death how is it supposed to be able to protect others from the evil eye?” (AN 
16/3). 

It does not help to escape from death if you twist and turn. 

So long as the snake advances along its path, it twists its body in the convo¬ 
lutions of a snake. When it wishes to enter its hole, it’s obliged to extend itself 
in a straight line. (IN, p. i 449 . 11 ). 

You now have no idea of how you will fare but soon enough 
you will understand. Even while in life, you are already engulfed 
by death. 

A man chops down a green tree. A care-laden person comes along, sees the 
tree and remarks: ‘This tree is still green and fresh because it doesn’t know it’s 
been chopped down. In a week it will have noticed.” (IN 7/11, p. 119). 

It is futile to wish to escape from death. 

^Azra^n, the angel of death, meets a young man with Solomon and stares at 
him with a sharp gaze. Fear grips the young man and he asks Solomon to have 
him transported to a distant country. Solomon has him carried to India on a 
cloud (or by the wind). When the angel of death appears before Solomon a few 
days later, the prophet asks him why he’d looked at the young man with such a 
sharp gaze. The angel answers: “I was surprised to meet him here, since I’d re¬ 
ceived the order to collect his soul three days from now in India.” (IN 6/1, p. 
101 ). 

Also in Ghazzali, Nafihat al-rnuluk (cf. Fritz Meier in ZDMG 93/1939/395-408); Tibr A5\ 
Ghazzali, Ibahiyya, p. 21 of the text, p. 43 of the translation; Mathnawl, 1/956 ff. and Nichol¬ 
son’s Commentary with additional references; Mustatraf, BQlaq 1268, 2/334; Chauvin 6/183- 
85; Ren6 Basset 3/358, 537. On the supposed Talmudic source cf. S. Hillelson, ‘The Source 
of a Story in the Mathnam, etc.”, JRAS 1937/474. The miniature in Le Livre des merveilLes 
du monde (of Ahmad Tusi) with introduction by Henri Massd, Paris 1944, planche II. 

It is pointless to take measures against the fate of death. 

A king has read in the stars that on a certain day and at a certain hour, he will 
suffer a great misfortune. He has himself a sturdy castle built and sees that it’s 
strictly guarded. However, by mistake he seals up the last opening himself and 
so comes to die a miserable death. (IN 9/3, p. 143). 

One of the birds says to the hoopoe when the latter invites him on the jour¬ 
ney to find the Simurgh: “I have a beautiful castle which I’m very attached to. 
How could I give it up to undertake a long and dangerous journey?”—The hoopoe 
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says: “You would be right, if death didn’t exist. But since death is waiting for 
you, your castle is nothing more than a beautiful prison.” (MT 24/0, p. 83). 

A king builds himself a magnificent castle and has all the people admire it. 
Only one ascetic says: “Your castle would be like Paradise if it didn’t contain a 
hidden breach through which the angel of death will enter.” (MT 24/1, p. 83). 

TurtQshI 19. Preceding this there is also a similar story of apparently Christian origin. One 
finds an old Arab verse of similar content in Caskel, Schicksal 29. 

The measures taken by people against inevitable fate rebound 
like an arrow against the archer himself. Attar illustrates this with 
a funny story, no doubt in order to cheer up the reader. 

A peasant comes to the city and hears a musician play. The music pleases him 
so much that out of enthusiasm he throws his shoe at the singer’s head 
(apparently as a gift, but the effect is different from what he intended). The musi¬ 
cian tears out the peasant’s mustache. Having returned to his village, the peas¬ 
ant says that in his opinion the city is of no worth. But his mustache shows how 
matters really stand with him. (AN 15/4). 

Death snatches people from the midst of work and pleasure, 
and allows no postponement. 

A greedy man gathers together immense treasures. When he thinks he has 
enough, he says to his heart: “Eat, drink and be merry!” But when he wishes to 
set about enjoying his wealth, the angel of death arrives and demands his soul 
from him. The rich man offers him money, if he will leave him alone. The angel 
refuses. The rich man attempts to buy him off at least for three days, two days or 
even one day. The angel won’t let himself be bribed. Finally, he allows the rich 
man Just enough time to write down a last warning for those who will survive 
him. (IN 13/5, pp. 203-04). 

Cf. Qut 1/180; Nahrung 2/12 f./32.10-l 1; Tausendundeine Nacht (Littmann) 3/732-33. The 
story found there 3/726-28, in which the angel of death comes first to the proud king and 
then to the pious man, occurs in almost the exact same version in Ghazzall’s Nasihat al- 
muluky as transmitted from Wahb ibn Munabbih; 41-42. For a king who builds himself a 
castle, see Qalyubl, no. 130. Cf. also Ri^dya 78-79. 

When death arrives, it is too late to set worldly matters in order. 

A merchant, who feels his end is drawing near, summons a bunch of people in 
order to have them settle a hundred things. When his hour of death is at hand, he 
calls to them: “Quick, quick!” Someone standing by his bed says: “Your entire 
life you’ve calculated and counted. You should stop it now and die quickly!” (MN 
21 / 2 ). 

The road to the cemetery is the direct road. All other roads are 
merely detours which lead to it. 

A fool lies on top of a grave and won’t leave. Someone says to him: “Do you 
want to spend your whole life here? Go into the city! There you’ll see people.” 
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He answers: ‘The dead man won’t let me. He says: ‘The road to the city is a big 
detour.’ So why should I go to the wicked people in the city when they’ll all be 
coming here?” (MN 4/3). 

The famous ascetic Ibrahim ibn Adham is asked by a horseman for the road to 
a human settlement. The saint directs him to the cemetery. The horseman be¬ 
comes angry and beats Ibrahim with his whip until the latter bleeds. When he 
rides on and reaches the city, he sees a crowd of people coming in his direction 
and hears they’re waiting for Ibrahim ibn Adham, whose glance protects one 
from punishment in the hereafter. The horseman inquires about Ibrahim’s ap¬ 
pearance and realizes whom he’s beaten. He returns to Ibrahim, who’s washing 
the blood from himself, and begs him remorsefully for forgiveness. The saint 
instructs him about the meaning of the directions he gave him. Ail settlements 
established by human beings in the end become cemeteries. Consequently, he 
had correctly informed the horseman. (MN 18/5; TA 1/103-04). 

Qushayri, Risdla \ \\, Bab al-khuluq\ Sendschreiben 341/35.9; Turtushi 119. There 
Ibrahim asks God to confer Paradise on the ruffian. He knows that for his part he’ll be re¬ 
warded for the pain he suffered and he doesn’t want good to come to him from the beating, 
while harm comes to the soldier because of him. For a very similar story cf. ibid. 120 top. In 
a treatise on Platonic philosophy, Ms. Ayasofya 4833 fol. 4a, the following story occurs: A 
man steals someone’s turban and runs off with it in an easterly direction toward the settle¬ 
ment. The person whose turban was stolen runs in a westerly direction toward the cemetery. 
When someone asks him why he’s running toward the west, while the thief has run off to¬ 
ward the east, he answers: “I’ll lie in waiting for him here. He has no choice but to come 
here.” See also Hadiqa 673. 

The grave is the first halting-station of the hereafter. The 
thought occurs in a hadith. 

Wensinck, Concordance 1/30 A bot. 

Hasan al-Basri utters reflections at a man’s grave, to the effect that the grave 
is the last halting-station of the here and now, and the first halting-station of 
the hereafter. 

The dead are simply waiting for the others to come after them. 
The idea is formulated by Hasan al-BasrI. 

“Hasan al-Basri” 20-21. 

A vizier when dying complains that he’s sold the hereafter for this world. The 
poet then remarks: “Those who’ve passed away have reached the first halting- 
station and are waiting impatiently for those who’ll come later. How long will 
you keep them waiting?” (MN 21/3). 

The Sufi Dawud TaT while walking along in great haste, is asked why he’s in 
such a hurry. He answers: ‘They’re waiting for me impatiently at the gate. I’m in 
a hurry because they force me to hurry.” (MN 21/4). 
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This is apparently a very free variant of the story related by Qushayri, Hisala 13; Send- 
schreiben 48/1.8. See p. 196 below. 

A young man asks a wise fool to recite the Fdtiha for his old sick father. 
Maybe he’ll be cured. The fool threatens him with his walking stick, saying: 
“Hurry up and come out of the house! The prophets and those who’ve passed 
away are all waiting. Why are you holding them up on their way?” (MN 21/5). 

The fool Bahlul lies down alongside a grave and won’t leave. Someone says 
to him he should move on. He answers: “I’ll only move on, once I’ve heard the 
vow of this dead person. He vows he won’t shake the earth from himself until 
everyone lies under the earth like him.” 

Cf. Rawd al-raydhin no. 34b. 

A fool goes to the cemetery and observes how one dead person after another 
is brought there and the prayers for the dead are pronounced over him. In his 
view the prayers for the dead should be pronounced once and for all for every¬ 
one.—He’s right. One should pronounce the prayers for the dead (the four 
takbJrs) on behalf of everything that exists in the world. (MN 11/3. See 12/6 
below). 

Existence here is an endless round of birth and death. To understand this ex¬ 
ceeds our capacity of comprehension. One must give up thinking about it. 

An old woman sits in the cemetery in her simple robe. Whenever they bring a 
dead person, she sews a pleat in her robe until, in the end, the robe consists of 
nothing but pleats. One day it happens that many people die and so many dead 
are brought that the old woman can no longer finish sewing the pleats. She tears 
the thread, breaks the needle and decides to burn her pleated robe. (MN 23/12). 

See the rather remotely similar story in Qdbusndma 40-41, chpt. 9. 

Age is a warning sign for a human being (the theme of an ex¬ 
hortation AN 19/0). It reminds him that he will be confronted by 
an opponent for whom he is no match. 

A wrestler finds a white hair on his head. He weeps and says: “I’ve overcome 
so many men but this white hair will overcome me. I’ve been able to hold my 
own against all men but before this hair I’m powerless.” (MN 36/5; similarly IN 
11/2, p. 170). 

A foolish old man, who’s taken a young woman as his wife, is made con¬ 
scious of his age by the fact that the young woman won’t let herself be kissed by 
him. When he wants to kiss her, she says: “I don’t like your white hair. They 
place white wadding in the mouth of the dead. And when you kiss me, you also 
place white wadding in my mouth!” (IN 17/7, pp. 277-78). 

See a mawdliyd in MaqqarT, Azhdr al-riyad 2/226, cited from Ibn Khaldun, in which the 
motif appears. 
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Nor should the young be proud of their youth. Old age and 
death will befall them as well. 

A youth mockingly asks an old man with a bent back how much he paid for 
his hunch. The old man retorts: “I got it for nothing. Just wait, you’ll also be 
given one for free!” (AN 19/1). (In this maqala the poet speaks a lot about his 
own old age. He is seventy years old.) 

QabCisnama 41 in chpl. 9; Khusraw Dahlawi, ibid. 246; Ibn al-JawzT, Z/Va/80-81. 

Nor does it help to give a child a name which indicates strength 
or long life. (If a couple has had several children who died, it is 
customary to name the next child “he lives”, in Turkish Ya§ar.) 

A son is bom to a large man and he names the child after the warrior Rustam. 
But the boy remains small and weakly. (MN 14/3). 

Abu Sa^Id suffers from a despondent mood and orders his servant to bring 
someone in off the street, so that by conversing with the person he may be re¬ 
leased from his apprehensiveness. The servant brings in a gebr (a fire-worship¬ 
per). Invited to speak by the shaykh, he relates that a son was born to him yes¬ 
terday. He named him Jawedh, “Eternal”, but he died the very same night. (MN 
14/4. Whether Abu Sa^Td’s mood is changed by this story is not mentioned). 

It is pointless to mourn for a deceased child because it has not 
yet seen the world. Whether one has seen much or little of the 
world, the end is still the same. 

A fool hears a father say while walking behind the coffin of his darling child 
{mlwa-i dil) who has died: “Oh that you died without having seen the world!” The 
fool says: “So he thinks he’s seen the world hundreds of times? And if you wish 
to take the world with you, then you’ll die without having seen it.” (MT 24/5, p. 
85). 

It’s no help to mourn the death of someone who has passed away. Perhaps 
you’ll endure pain for seven days because of a dead person who’s been snatched 
from you. On the eighth day you realize it’s pointless. (IN 9/4, p. 144). 

Cf. a verse on this subject by Ibn al-Shibl in Sarraf, ^Umar al-Khayyam, p. 129. 

One’s love life is destroyed by death. 

A young man’s beautiful young wife dies in childbirth. In grief he pours over 
her grave the rose-water he once washed his beloved wife’s feet with. Why did he 
wash her feet, since he was obliged “to wash his hand” of her (to separate from 
her)? (IN 16/5, pp. 268-69). 

Dying is difficult and bitter. 

Jesus drinks sweet water from a stream. Later he drinks the same water from a 
jug. From the jug the water tastes bitter. While he wonders about this, the jug 
begins to speak and says: “I’m an old man and have already been formed a thou¬ 
sand times into a drinking-cup, a jug and a trough, and still the bitterness of 
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death hasn’t left me. Nor will it abandon me though Fm formed into a jug a thou¬ 
sand times again. That’s why the water you drink is so bitter.” (MT 26/4, p. 92). 

When Jesus would think about his death, afterwards the place he sat in was 
covered with bloody sweat. (MN 4/10). (An echo of the Gethsemane story). 

When Abraham must die, God asks him what of all things was the hardest to 
bear. He answers: “That I was supposed to sacrifice my child, that I saw my fa¬ 
ther in Hell-fire, that I was hurled into the fire—all that is nothing compared 
with dying.” God answers: “What comes after death is so difficult that dying is a 
relaxation {rahat-i ruh) by comparison.” (MN 4/11). 

A son accompanies the corpse of his father to the grave and says: “Fve never 
experienced a day as painful as this!” A Sufi who hears him says: “Nor has your 
father!” It’s a far worse day for the father than for the son. (MT 26/2, p. 91). 

A flute player is asked on his deathbed how he feels. He answers: “What 
should I say? During a whole lifetime I’ve ‘blown wind’, and now I’m going be¬ 
neath the earth.” (MT 26/3, p. 91). 

Solomon asks a lame ant which clay is most mixed with grief. The ant says: 
“The last brick which is used to wall up the grave pit. Because by then all hope 
has run out.” (MT KhatimallO, p. 183). 

Entire cities die out and decay, and testify to the brevity and 
transitoriness of human life. 

A fool lingers in thought by the ruins of a city and voices his reflections: 
“When this city still stood and was full of people, where was I then? And now 
that I’ve come here, where have all the people gone? When I didn’t exist, they 
existed, and when I came into the world, they had disappeared. I don’t understand 
this.”—Who knows what this circle signifies, and what is there that’s not 
gripped by it? No one knows the meaning of this coming and going. (MN 16/9). 

Very similar melancholic reflections are found in Abu’l-'^Ala'' 
al-Ma'^arrl (d. 449/1057) in his Luzum md Id yalzam and in 
""Umar Khayyam. 

Arberry 4 hech 5 naw and\ 1 berun shudh\\l namast\ 19 shudhe ku; 60 ghubdr\ 79 
dardz\ 97 raftan-i mdst\ 98 bishust\ 109 tay shudh\ 117 Tds\ 120 dunyd chist\ 135 khwahJ 
shudh. Cf. also pp. 85 ff. below. 


2 

The passages cited so far do not yet contain any reflections 
about the cause of death. “The uncanniness of Being-towards- 
death” (Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, end of § 50) > is simply experi¬ 
enced in its full gravity. Of course, the Muslim knows it is God 


1 


The quotation is not verbatim but a paraphrase of the sense. 
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who imposes death on man, who calls him into life and then calls 
him away again, and he knows he must resign himself to this. 

Cf. ^Umar Khayyam, Arbenry 31 aflak nihadh\ Rosen no. 40 drdst. 

But to begin with matters are not made more comprehensible 
because of this. The significance of life and death which God 
brings about is unfathomable. 

In ‘^AUar's Ushturndma the central figure is a Turkish puppeteer who symboli¬ 
cally represents God. He puts on multifarious plays with his puppet. When a fig¬ 
ure has ended his role, he throws him back into the box from which he had pre¬ 
viously taken him. He’s asked why he destroys the work of his own hands but he 
gives no reply. An apprentice, who suspects more than others the meaning of 
the play, seeks to fathom the secret. But he’s not allotted a clear answer either. 
(The epic dissolves into heaps of piled up fantastical allegories). 

In Books I and VII of Plato’s Laws human beings are referred to as toys, marionettes of 
the gods, but without the melancholic undertone. Cf. Apelt’s translation pp. 30-31, 286. 

A fool expresses himself in very harsh terms regarding God’s 
bringing things to life and killing them. 

Someone asks a fool what God is really doing after all. The fool answers: 
“Have you seen the writing-tablet of boys? Like these young boys, one moment 
He writes something new on the tablet, and the next He wipes out what He's writ¬ 
ten. God’s engaged in this the whole time. He does nothing but bring things 
into being and annihilate them.” (IN 17/5, p. 273). 

Another fool, having been asked about God, answers that He’s a potter who 
first makes pots with great skill and then smashes them Himself. (AN 17/2). 

And as a more noble comparison: 

A king, without asking you, has placed a treasure for himself somewhere. If it 
pleases him, he takes the treasure away again. Or if it pleases him, he lets it re¬ 
main. (IN p. 3887 . 8 ). ^^so the variants in p. 87 below). 

3 

In the ancient Arab poets it is not God who is made responsible 
for causing death but a half~mythically conceived death-lot 
(maniyya, mandyd, manun) or dahr, all-devouring time (or 
‘‘days” and “nights”) which is imagined as a kind of mythical 
being. 

W. Caskel, Das Schicksal in der altarabischen Poesie\ my article Dehrlye in lh<? Islam 
Ansiklopedisi\ Watt, Free Will 20-21; Helmer Ringgren, Fatalism in Persian Epics. The con¬ 
ception is connected with the Iranian zrvdn. Regarding dahr as a philosophical term (= 
aicbv), see S. Pines, Beitrdge zar islarnischen Atomenlehre, p. 51. 
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This idea is already branded in the Koran as a typically heathen 
way of thinking. The heathens say: “It is only dahr which kills 
us” (surah 45/24). However, if Muslim poets like Ibn al-Mu‘^tazz 
(d. 296/908) still revile dahr in their dirges for deceased friends, 
perhaps they do so because they shrink from denouncing God 
Himself or reproaching Him, as do the fools in Attar—as we saw 
and shall hear more about below. Sometimes one finds the hea¬ 
then and the religious interpretation of death alongside one an¬ 
other in the same poem. Thus Ibn al-Mu‘^tazz, in his dirge for the 
death of the caliph Mu'^tadid, says: “Woe unto you, oh Dahr\ 
You’ve left no one behind for me. You’re a bad father who de¬ 
vours his own children!—I beg God for forgiveness! No, it’s all 
divine providence. I’m content with God who is the one, eternal 
Lord.” (Dlwdn, ed. Lewin 4, no. 218). It is as if the poet remem¬ 
bered the prohibition to revile dahr which is attributed to the 
Prophet himself: “Do not revile dahr, for God is dahr." 

Mukhtalif al-hadlth 281; Fayd al-qadTr no. 9785; Wensinck, Concordance 2/155 A. 
Abu’l-^'Ala^ also often describes dahr as the destroyer of all living things. Luzum md la 
yalzam, passim; cf. also Risdlat al-Ghufrdn 358-61. 

In Persian poetry it is more frequently the rotating sky or, as 
we shall see in the next chapter, the inconstant world, which is 
held responsible for life’s transitoriness and vicissitudes. Such is 
already the case in “^Umar Khayyam. 

Arberry 10 gardun-ra sudh\ 55 gul-e bar ndradh\ 57 diljuy\ 87 digar\ 90 man u tu\ 101 rdz\ 
119 ghamndk kunJ. The sky also appears in him as a puppeteer: 116 lu^batbdz. 

The same is occasionally the case in ^Attar. 

My heart is truly broken because of this sky, because of all those he brings 
into existence and then kills! Who is there that this rotating dome brings into 
existence without then taking away his life in the end? The sky’s wheel brings 
you something else every day, a new tribulation every hour. (AN 16/1, with still 
more images). 

Rotating wheel of the sky, for a long time you’ve been causing the mill for 
men’s blood to turn. I’m amazed at you, you wicked wheel of the sky, because 
you cast into the earth those you yourself have raised with tenderness! (IN p. 
271 14-15)- 

The sky behaves like human beings who raise chickens in or¬ 
der to slaughter them. 

The hawk chides the domestic fowl because it’s so fearful of human beings. In 
fact, human beings look after it, feed it and protect it from its enemies, and yet, 
as though unloyal and ungrateful, it always runs away from humans. The 
domestic fowl answers: “Don’t you see those chickens over there suspended by 
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the legs with their heads cut off? That’s the loyalty of a human being! The only 
reason he looks after me and protects me is in order to kill me later on!” (IN 
17/2, pp. 270-71). 

C. Brockelmann, “Fabel und Tiermarchen in der alteren arabischen Literatur” in: Islam- 
ica 2/1926/115-16; Jahshiyarl, Wuzard^ 103. 

But even more frequently it is the personified world that ap¬ 
pears as the enemy of man whom she faithlessly kills. 
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Due to death and transitoriness a heavy shadow falls upon this 
earthly world which is frequently itself held responsible for its 
transitory character or the incessant dying which prevails in it. 
The literature which takes up the theme of “censuring the world” 
(dhamm al-dunyd) is voluminous, beginning with the hadith- 
corpus and including the domain of popular sermons and litera¬ 
ture of edification. 

From the rich abundance see: Fayd al-qadir no. 4269-85; the khutba of the Kharijite 
Qatari b. al-Fuja^a in Sharlshi 1/69-70; “Hasan al-Basrl” in: Der Islam 21/21 ff.; Quf 1/242- 
45; Nahrung 2/205-216/32.308-319; Ihyd^ 3/183; Mufid aF^ulurn 167-79, Kitdb Haqlqat al- 
dunyd wa-dfdtihd\ Muhadardt al-udabd^, hadd 19; Shark al-Hikam 2/66-68. 

In ‘'Attar the world is also reviled, and there are warnings 
against it. Sometimes melancholic reflections are presented about 
its fickle, unloyal nature, its way of murdering people, and other 
times it is pointed out that the world is merely a temporary place 
of sojourn, and that it would be folly to settle into it for the long 
term. Or the focus is on its worthlessness, utter nothingness and 
loathsomeness. Likewise, reference is made to the religious dan¬ 
gers which it conceals for the pious man. 

1 

The world is not worth much more than an atom. 

“"Amir ibn "Abd al-Qays is eating leeks with salt but no bread. Someone asks 
how he can be content with such modest food. He answers: “There are people 
who are content with a lot less.” The other person asks what sort of people those 
are. He answers: “They’re the people who prefer this world to the world to come. 
For the world is only one atom alongside religion, but leeks contain a hundred 
thousand atoms.” (MN 24/4). 

Ihya^ 4/173, Bayan fadllat khusiis al-fuqard"', Stufen 420/D.42. Somewhat amplified in 
‘’Attar. 

The world is nothing {Id shay^). (MT after 22/2, p. 79). 
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It is no long-term place of residence. 

Jesus says: “The world of the here and now is a bridge. Pass over it but don’t 
build on it.” 

Qut 1/256; Nahrung 2/245/32.371; Ikya"" 4/193, Baydn fadllat al-zuhd\ Stufen 468/D. 144; as 
a saying of Hasan al-Basr! in the Kamil of Mubarrad 584 . 5 , inscription of the Em¬ 

peror Akbar: Rev. H. Heras, “A Quotation from the Words of Jesus Christ in one of Emperor 
Akbar’s Inscriptions” in: Islamic Research Miscellany 1/1948/61-71. Cf. Oriens 3/161. 

The world is a caravanserai, a hospice with two gates. You enter through the 
one gate and you go out through the other. (IN p. 387j9= AN 17/0. Cf. IN p, 
1439). 

One will recall the well-known story about how the prince of Balkh, Ibrahim 
ibn Adham, is moved to renounce kingship because Khidr, in the appearance of a 
camel-driver, turns up in his castle uninvited and explains that the castle is a car¬ 
avanserai where he wishes to take a room. Questioned about his audacity, he asks 
the prince: “Then who lived in the castle before?” Ibrahim answers: “My father.” 
“And before your father?” “My grandfather.” “And before that?” “So-and-so.” 
“And before that?” “His father.” “And where are they now?” ‘They’ve all passed 
away and are dead.” The uninvited guest then remarks: “Well, isn’t a caravanserai 
where one person arrives and another one departs?” (See p. 206 below). 

Life in this world is comparable to that of a spider which builds a web with 
great effort and catches flies in it until the master of the house comes along with 
a broom and in one instant sweeps away the spider, the web and the flies. (MT 
24/3, p. 84). 

Life is as fragile as the glasses which Abu Sa^id transports on a donkey. He 
must walk along slowly with the donkey because if it falls down, he won’t have 
anything left. (AN 17/1. The motif is elaborated further with many images). 

The world resembles the fleeting patterns which women tatoo on their hands. 
(IN p. 274). 

A fool compares the world to a chessboard on which one figure is driven out 
of its house and another occupies its place. (IN 17/4, p. 273). 

2 

But the killing and murder which occurs is also ascribed to the 
world itself. 

Ringgren, Fatalism 47-48. 

The world itself kills human beings. It’s a blazing fire which forever con¬ 
sumes new people. (MT after 22/2, p. 79, where the motif "dunyd" is treated in 
detail). 
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It’s like that sea monster which can change itself into the shape of every sea 
creature and uses this ability to deceive its prey and hunt it down. (MN 11/10). 

Attar calls the animal Buqalamun. He has in mind a kind of Proteus). 

The world elevated to the level of a subject is represented in the 
personification of a faithless woman who seduces men with her 
arts in order to kill them. First she appears as a tempting, beautiful 
young woman, but then she unmasks herself in her true form as a 
horrible old witch. 

She’ll be presented to human beings in this form on the Resurrection, and 
they’ll be asked whether they recognize in the ugly old woman the world by 
means of which they showed off to one another, and due to which they envied 
and hated one another. {Qut 1/269; Nahrung 2/283 f./32.428). 

The image already occurs in Hasan al-Basrfs sermon, as well as 
in Ghazzall’s Ihyd'’ and his Mirror of Princes where a special 
chapter is devoted to each of the similitudes for the world. 

“Hasan al-Basn” 21; Ihyd^ 3/185-90, Bayan sifat al-dunyd bi’l-amthila\ Tibr 33 ff. The 
similitude cited in Ihyd^ 3/188 and Tibr 37, of travellers in ships which stop at an island, origi¬ 
nates in Late Antiquity. Cf. H. Ritter and R. Walzer, “Uno scritto morale inedito di al-Kindi”, 
Reale Academia dei Lincei 1938, Serie 6, vol. 8, fasc. 1, p. 42. 

The world is a foul-smelling old woman with a crooked back who every day 
kills a hundred thousand bridegrooms. Every day she adorns herself differently 
and every moment she ambushes a hundred men. (MN in 11/9). 

Jesus, who always wanted to see the world some time, one day meets an ugly 
old lady who’s toothless, has a bent back, white hair, blue eyes (a sign of bad 
luck) and a black face, and gives off a foul smell, but is wearing a robe that glit¬ 
ters with hundreds of colors. Her one hand is brightly painted, while the other is 
smeared with blood. Her face is veiled. When Jesus asks who she is, she answers 
that she’s the world which he desired to see. A conversation unfolds between the 
two of them in which she explains that she’s veiled because no one who’s seen 
her face would draw close to her. The colorful clothes and the painted hand serve 
as a means of seducing people. The other hand is red with the blood of men 
whom she’s killed. Jesus asks whether she doesn’t feel any pity for her victims. 
She says she doesn’t know what pity is, she only knows about shedding blood, 
etc. Finally, Jesus turns away from this disastrous creature. (IN 5/3, pp. 91-92; 
cf. Qut \/244^_io\ Nahrung 2/213/32.316). 

The world is a Rustam who kills his own son. Nay, an old witch who fattens 
you up in order to devour you. (IN p. 270io-i2)- 

She’s cruel and has no concern for you. She has many bridegrooms like you 
and has celebrated many weddings. (IN p. 388ig-389i; cf. also 3889_io)- 

Another time man’s relationship to the world is symbolized by 
the horrible story of the prince who on his wedding night, in his 
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drunkenness, mistakes the corpse-platforms of the gebrs for his 
bride’s castle and sleeps with a female corpse which has been ex¬ 
posed there for the vultures. His state is then described when he is 
found by his royal father and the prominent men of the realm. 
(IN 19/10, p. 307-09). 


3 

The goods of this world are inferior, even loathsome, disgusting 
and repulsive; the joys of this world worthless. 

Gold and silver appear worthless in the shadow of death. The 
angel of death will not let himself be bribed with them. (P. 38 
above). At the moment of death they are of no use. (IN p. 3044). 

On the path of the Sufis gold and silver enjoy no honor. 

A man who gathers wormwood shrubs for fuel finds a purse of gold. Instead of 
rejoicing, he reproaches God for having caused him to find something so worth¬ 
less. (IN 15/11, p. 256). 

The story reminds one of another story in which a thirsty bedouin in the desert finds a 
purse full of jewels instead of the water he desires. Unfortunately I can no longer recall 
where I read it. 

A dog appears to know the worthlessness of money. 

Someone asks a dog: “Do you have money {zar)T' The dog feels insulted, 
starts howling and attacks the questioner. (AN 20/2). 

The partridge has to be instructed by the hoopoe that jewels are nothing but 
worthless, colored stones (MT 7/0), and the owl is reproached by the hoopoe be¬ 
cause he attaches his heart to treasures which he must leave behind at death. (MT 
11/0; above p. 12). 

The whole conversation of the sixth prince with his father, in which the son 
defends his striving to learn the art of making gold, revolves around the question 
of the value or worthlessness of earthly goods. (Above p. 7), 

Human beings are not the actual owners of their goods. Every¬ 
thing which they think they possess falls to God as the sole heir. 
(Surahs 15/23, 28/58, 3/180, etc.). 

The fool Bahlul strikes the graves of a cemetery with his walking stick. 
Asked what this is supposed to mean, he answers: “Everyone who’s buried here 
is a liar. The one said: ‘My castle and my pavilion.’ Another: ‘My possessions 
and my gold.’ The third: ‘My field and my vineyard.’ The fourth: ‘My garden and 
my water-basin.’ But God says: ‘All these claims are false. Everything is My in¬ 
heritance, not yours.’” (IN 9/2, p. 142). 

In the old Egyptian Bazaar in Istanbul the following inscription is supposed 
to have been found: “The owner of merchandise, the owner of property—where is 
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the first owner of this? That is a lie, this is a lie. Amuse yourself a while with 
this.” 


Mai sahibi, milk sahibi, hani bunun ilk sahibi? 

O yalan, bu yalan, bir az da sen oyalan! 

In Arabic manuscripts one often finds as the owner’s stamp the 
words: “The turn (to hold the book temporarily) of so-and-so.” 
(fi nawbat fuldn). This shows how alive the attitudes were which 
we are describing. 

The world and its goods are represented as being downright 
loathsome and repulsive. 

An alleged saying of the caliph ""All goes; “The world is a carcass and whoever 
wishes to own it must put up with the jostling of dogs.” (Qilt 1/244, here one 
finds variants of the image; Nahrung 2/213/32.316).—In another form: ‘The 
world is a carcass and those who strive after it are dogs.” (Mathnawi 1/2325, cf. 
Nicholson’s Commentary). 

The world is a carcass devoured by worms who are worldly people. (IN p. 
3042_3).—The friend of the world resembles a dog that eats a carcass, and when 
it’s sated, it leaves it for the next dog. (IN 19/5, p. 304). 

She’s a dirty vessel that dogs drink from. Abu’l-‘'Ala\ ZDMG 31/497. 

‘^Abbasa-i TusI says: “The world is a carcass from which the lions first eat 
their fill. Then come the panthers, then the wolves and dogs, and then the 
ravens. What’s left over falls to the dung-beetles and ants. The lions are the 
kings, the panthers the amirs,, the wolves and dogs the followers of the latter, 
and the ravens the subordinates of the latter. The dung-beetle is the tax-gatherer, 
and the ants are the people in the bazaar.” (IN 19/6, p. 305). 

Cf. Barlaam und Josaphat, ed. Hommel, p. 151. 

The world resembles sour milk that flies land on. (AN 18/3). 

The world is a privy which one enters as rarely as possible. {Qut 1/245 top; 
Nahrung 2/215/32.317). 

On closer examination the luxury goods of this world reveal 
themselves as completely inferior. They become unmasked. 

The attar of roses and musk of this world consist of tears (of the rose) and 
blood (of the musk-deer). It’s madness to seek pleasure in tears and blood. Many 
people enjoy the scent of aloeswood. What’s attractive about it? Basically it’s 
nothing but smoke. Whether you here possess satin and black brocade, the one 
as well as the other is the spit of a worm. Honey may be tasty and sweet but it’s 
only the excretion of poor bees. (AN 15/0). 

Yes, on closer inspection the delights of this world reveal them¬ 
selves to be loathsome filth. 

Shaykh Abu Sa^^Td remains standing by a latrine and considers it a long time. 
People find it strange and a murid asks what this means. The shaykh answers: 
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‘This filth says to me: ‘I was a much desired gift of God. Staying one hour in 
your company has turned me into what you see here.’” (MN 17/2; Asrar al-tawhid 
221; O’Kane, Secrets 403; Ghazzall, Elixir 53). 

A refined gentleman holds his nose in the latrine and pulls up his skirts. A 
fool says to him: “There’s no need for you to hold your nose. Indeed, tomorrow 
you’ll eat what you don’t want to smell today.” (MN 17/3). 

A wise man walks past a dungheap and a cemetery. He calls out: “This is the 
gift of God, and these are the people who strove after it.” (MN 17/4). 

Even love of a beautiful creature on closer examination turns 
out to be love of loathsome mucus and blood. 

A gifted and diligent student falls in love with the beautiful slave of his 
teacher, neglects his studies because of her and finally becomes ill. The master 
destroys the girl’s beauty by having her bled several times. He carefully collects 
the extracted blood in a vessel together with her menstrual blood. When the 
young man’s love grows cold, he shows him the vessel filled with the unclean 
blood and draws the following conclusion: “Since your love grew cold the mo¬ 
ment these things had left your beloved, it’s clear it wasn’t her you loved but 
this foul blood.” The student then repents, renounces love and takes up his stud¬ 
ies again with new zeal. (MN 25/4). 

Nizami relates almost the same story about Aristotle, his student Archimedes, and a 
Turkish girl given by Alexander as a present. Sikandarndma-i bahrJ, Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 
1852 and 1869, pp. 31-34. Jalal al-Dln RumI has taken it into his Mathnawi with the genders 
reversed. It is the story of the king’s slave girl and her love for a goldsmith, at the beginning 
of the first book. Cf. my remarks about this in Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 1941, column 
250. 

If these stories did not have a pronouncedly paraenetic charac¬ 
ter, one could view them as an expression of revulsion for the 
world. 


4 

But from a religious perspective as well the verdict on the world 
is negative. 

The world has no value before God. According to Hasan, God 
hates the world and despises it, and since creating it, He has not 
deigned to look upon it. 

“Hasan al-Basrl” p. 22. Ayyub al-QurashI has written a special treatise on the relevant 
hadlth. GAL^ 2/450, 16. 

According to another hadlth, the world is the prison of the be¬ 
liever and the Paradise of the infidel. 
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Fayd al-qddir no. 4275; Wensinck, Concordance MYIl', Ikyd"* 4/113, II; Stufen 272/B.274. 
For the Gnostic origin of the thought see R. Bultmann, Das Vrchristenturn, p. 184. 

A dervish alludes to the hadlth, this time by way of praising the 
beauty of nature: 

A dervish looks up at the star-filled sky and says: *‘Oh God, if the roof of Your 
prison is so beautiful, what must the roof of Your garden (Paradise) be like!” (AN 
13/3.—See also MT verse 2005). 

In view of the hereafter and what will happen there to human 
beings, whatever one can possess in this world is of no impor¬ 
tance. 

Ibn Sirin says: “My soul has never envied anyone, for every person is either 
destined for Paradise or for Hell. If he’s destined for Paradise, he’ll receive every¬ 
thing there. Why should I envy the little he possesses here on earth? But if he’s 
destined for Hell, then there’s really no reason to envy what he possesses before 
his bad end befalls him. Instead, one should begin singing a dirge on his behalf 
or pray for him.” (MN 21/10). 

The world is also morally bad. It is the field in which the base 
drives, the passions, avarice and greed produce their effects. 

What is the world? The nest of avarice and greed, a legacy from Nimrod and 
Pharaoh. (MT 22/2, verse 2024). 

It is the place of thoughtlessness, of punishable negligence. 

Someone asks ^All: “What is it one finds most in the world?” He answers: 
“Obedience is what one finds most in Heaven because the angels live there. On 
the earth what one finds most of all things is indifference. But under the earth (in 
Hell) what one finds most is futile longing {hasrat)." (MN 23/11). 

But most of all the world with its goods is a hindrance to the 
religious life and future blessedness. 

According to a saying from the Prophet, a person who only says one word 
here about the world distances himself from Paradise by a distance of 500 years’ 
travel. (IN 19/4, p. 304). 

It holds one back from God with its goods. (IN 19/9, p. 306).—When some¬ 
one asks Junayd about the world, he answers: “The world is whatever is close to 
the heart and draws one away from God.” (Hilya 10/2743-4). 

Even the most trivial worldly possession makes it impossible to 
reach God. 

A man sees himself in a dream in Paradise entering upon a road. An angel asks 
him where he wants to go. He replies: “To God.” The angel says: “Do you think 
you can reach God’s presence with all the wealth you’ve gathered and that you’re 
attached to?” The man wakes up in fear, divests himself of his possessions and 
only keeps a piece of felt from which he makes himself a robe. The next night he 
sees himself again on the road in Paradise. Again the angel asks where he wants 
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to go. He replies: “To God.” The angel says: “Do you want to go to God with this 
robe of felt? In the case of Jesus, even a needle caused him to be shut out (cf. 
12/5 below), and you make yourself a suit of armor out of felt?” The man then 
burns the felt robe and the next night when he sees himself in Paradise again, 
he’s invited by the angel to sit down on the road. For the king is now about to 
come. (MN 35/2). 

The world is a wasteland to which the heart should not become 
attached. 

Ja'^far al-Sadiq says: “The world is a place of barrenness. But even more barren 
is a heart which has become attached to a wasteland. The hereafter, on the other 
hand, is well-cultivated land. But even more well-cultivated is the heart which 
desires nothing but the hereafter.” (IN 19/7, p. 306). 

Yahya ibn Mu^^adh walks past a village. Someone says to him: “This is a 
beautiful village!” He replies; “More beautiful still is a heart which is free from 
the beautiful village.” (IN 19/8, p. 306; TA 1/300). 

Din and dunyd, religion and the world, cannot be combined 
together. 

The famous vizier Nizam al-Mulk rides over a bridge and sees a fool who has 
lain down in the bridge’s shade. The vizier says to him: “Whether you possess 
reason or are a fool, in any case you’re lying there very comfortably and without 
cares!” The fool says: “Oh Nizam, can two swords fit in one scabbard? You have 
dominion over this world, you don’t need religion. If you wish to have religion, 
don’t take pride in the world! Both cannot be together. Be on guard against false 
play!” (MN 9/6). 


5 

The world is a fief, the consecrated property of the devil. 

Jesus placed half a brick under his head before going to sleep. When he wakes 
up, he sees the devil standing beside him. Jesus asks him what he wants. The ac¬ 
cursed one answers: “The world is my fief, and this brick belongs to it as well. If 
you have disposal over my property, then you also belong to me.” Jesus then 
throws the brick away and sleeps on the bare earth. (MN 16/7). 

Qut 1/265; Nahrung 274/32.412; Ihyd^ 4/10, Baydn anna wujub aL-tawba ’^dmm, and 4/197- 
98, Baydn darajdt al-zuhd\ Stufen 39/A.52 and 482/D. 174; Hadiqa 392-94. 

What you gather from door to door you steal from the devil, and whoever 
steals from the devil, he’ll see what happens to him tomorrow. (MN 8/7 at the 
end). In particular Satan is lord of the marketplaces. A hadlth says: “Don’t be the 
first to go to the market, and don’t be the last to leave it. For the market is Sa¬ 
tan’s battlefield and he raises his banner there!” 
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Cf. H. Ritter, “Ein arabisches Handbuch der Handelswissenschaft” in; Der Islam 
7/1916/30-31. 

Solomon has to recognize the effect of this dominion of Satan 
when he decides to renounce his kingly wealth and to acquire his 
sustenance by basket-weaving. 

Solomon one day asks God to make Satan serve him the way the other spirits 
do. God warns him against this request but in the end Satan is forced to present 
himself before Solomon’s gate ready for service. Solomon, who despite his 
wealth appreciates the value of poverty, is accustomed to acquiring his personal 
sustenance by basket-weaving. He has a servant sell the baskets in the market. 
After Satan has been subordinated to Solomon’s command, the servant suddenly 
can no longer find a customer for the basket he’s taken to the market and brings 
it back unsold. That day Solomon must go hungry. The next day he produces a 
still better basket in order to find a possible buyer. But again the servant returns 
from the market empty-handed. The situation continues like this for a while, and 
Solomon loses so much weight that God Himself asks him what’s wrong. He an¬ 
swers: “I have a desire for bread.” God says: ‘Then eat some!” Solomon replies: 
“But I don’t have any.” God: “Sell your wares and buy some!” Solomon: “I’ve 
sent loads of baskets to the market but there are no longer any buyers now.” 
Then God says: “If you’re keeping the lord of marketplaces in bonds, you 
shouldn’t be surprised if you can’t sell your baskets. How can anyone buy and 
sell, if the devil is kept in bonds?” (MN 8/8). 

Cf. Alexander Rustovv, Das Versagen des Wirtschaftsliberalismus als religions- 
geschichtliches Problem, pp. 104-05. 

For Satan is the personification of “economic egotism”, of the 
wishes and lusts of the carnal soul. 

One of the birds who’s called by the hoopoe to undertake the journey with 
him to the Simurgh excuses himself by saying he can’t free himself from the 
snares of Satan. The hoopoe replies: “Your wishes and desires are Satan. When 
you put a wish in your head, hundreds of devils emerge from it. The world, this 
prison, is in every respect the fief of Satan. Hold back your hand from his fief, 
then he can’t do anything to you.” (MT 22/0, p. 78; above p. 14). 

Someone complains to a pious man that the devil is tempting him and ruining 
his religion. The pious man answers: “Just a while ago, before you came, the 
devil was here and complained about you, saying: ‘The whole world is my fief. 
Whoever is an enemy of the world doesn’t belong to me. So tell him he should 
go his own way and withdraw his hands from my world! Since he unjustly appro¬ 
priates my world, I ambush his religion. But whoever departs from my fief com¬ 
pletely, I have nothing to do with him.’” (MT 22/1, p. 78). 
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Yet even aside from the devaluation of the world and the goods 
of this world due to their transitoriness, and aside from their reli¬ 
gious inferiority and the danger they pose, the image of earthly 
existence remains very dismal. Indeed, even the minimum which 
is necessary to eke out one’s life is not available everywhere. 
People’s needs are badly provided for, the general distribution of 
goods is arbitrary, and mankind is subjected to suffering and op¬ 
pression. As we shall see, it is chiefly through the mouth of the 
poorest of the poor, ‘'Attar’s fool figures, that the people, other¬ 
wise condemned to silence, voice their criticism against the gov¬ 
ernment and the administration—often in quite strange language. 

1 

God apparently wishes that the poor man should go hungry and 
weep because of hunger. 

A man sees a fool weeping and asks him why he’s crying. The fool says: 
“Because I’m naked and hungry.” The man: “You may well be hungry but that’s 
no reason to weep like this!” The fool: “But that’s exactly why He causes me to 
go hungry, so I should weep!” (MN 21/12). 

Qushayri, Risdla 66, Bab al-ju^\ Sendschreiben 209/13.4. Perhaps weeping is to be judged 
positively from a religious point of view. See 15/1, 14), p. 244), below. But the stories which 
follow here scarcely allow that sort of positive interpretation. 

Another person replies to a fool who asks him for bread: ‘That’s God’s af¬ 
fair.” The fool says: “I already experienced that in the year of hunger. Those who 
died of starvation were lying about and He didn’t give me any bread.” (MN 27/8). 

A pious officer has a neighbor who’s an indigent fool and he regularly has 
food sent to him. One day at the king’s order the officer must go off on a Jour¬ 
ney. The fool comes to him in consternation and asks whom he intends to en¬ 
trust him to. The officer says: “God!” The fool responds: “Don’t do that! He’ll let 
me starve.” (AN 16/2 in Ayasofya 4792, fol. 216a). 
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Reference to God’s providing sustenance makes just as little im¬ 
pression on the fool as reference to God’s omnipotence. 

A fool is weeping due to hunger. Someone says to him: “Come, don’t cry like 
that! God, who has suspended the sky without columns, can give you bread.” The 
fool answers: “Would that He had placed hundreds of columns under the sky but 
given me a piece of bread! I need bread and something to put on it. What do I care 
about a sky without columns!” (MN 22/11). 

Someone asks a fool in the madhouse whether he has a wish. The madman an¬ 
swers: “I haven’t eaten anything for ten days and have the hunger of ten men.” 
The visitor says: “ITl go and bring you bread, meat and sweets.” Then the mad¬ 
man says: “Speak in a whisper so God doesn’t hear! Otherwise, He surely won’t 
allow you to bring me bread but will say you have to let me starve.” (MN 2/6). 

2 


Prayer is no help. 

A prayer leader says a prayer and all the people chime in “Amen!” A fool asks: 
“What does ‘amen’ mean?” Someone says: “Amen means: May it turn out as the 
prayer leader beseeched God.” The fool says: “That’s completely pointless. 
Whatever happens isn’t what the prayer leader and what you want, but what God 
wants.” (IN 10/11, p. 167). 

Bringing your sorrow to God’s attention only makes matters 
worse. 

Shibli visits a madhouse. There a young madman bids him to ask God in his 
next intimate prayer with Him why He has so tormented him, the madman, and 
caused him to lie chained in a foreign place, far from his father and mother, in 
hunger and cold. When Shibli, in tears, turns to go, the madman calls after him: 
“No, don’t tell God any of what I said to you! If you tell Him, He’ll make it a 
hundred times worse. I won’t ask Him for anything, because nothing makes an 
impression on Him. He’s sufficient in Himself.” (MN 2/5). 

The source is perhaps the story recounted in 10/4 of the Masari^ al-^ushshaq. 

A plr says to his friend: “I see all human beings caught up in sorrow and cares. 
The chief cause of this is that God does what He wishes, not what they want and 
they need. When a person prays, what he wants only comes about if God wants 
it.” (MN 23/7). 

When hearing these utterances, which are half-bitter, half 
touchingly resigned, one must of course not forget that basically 
they simply express a doctrine established in the Koran (81/29) 
and the Muslim profession of faith. And adopting such a doctrine 
is part of Islamic piety: What God wishes happens and what He 
does not wish does not happen. (Ash'^ari, Maqdlat 291). Other- 
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wise, how mysticism in religious terms elaborates the fact that 
God’s judgement cannot be influenced is well illustrated in 
Rundl’s Commentary on the Hikam of Ibn “^Ata^ Allah (2/11-12). 
There, for example, the following thoughts are developed: God 
has not commended prayer of supplication as a means of acquir¬ 
ing gifts from God, but in order to manifest man’s relationship 
with God as being that of a bondsman to his lord.—When some¬ 
one who has fundamentally submitted to the will of God prays, 
he does so in order to adorn his limbs with prayer of supplication. 
Indeed, prayer of supplication (with its characteristic body pos¬ 
ture) is a form of rendering service, through which the limbs are 
adorned. Or he does so in order to comply with God’s command 
which enjoins prayer of supplication.—The use of the prayer 
consists in demonstrating man’s need for God. God, for His part, 
does what He wishes. The result is that God’s bondsman must 
continue prayer of supplication even if all his wishes are granted, 
and whether they are granted or not should make no difference 
for him. It is not proper for God’s bondsman to allow himself to 
turn his face away from God’s Throne because his wishes and 
desires have been granted.—During prayer what should matter to 
the person praying is not whether his wish is granted, but his 
conversation with God.—What God will give you is already de¬ 
termined before you ask. What comes afterwards cannot be the 
cause of something which preceded. What has been fixed from 
eternity is more lofty than that any one particular cause could be 
attributed to it. 

Such refined religious reinterpretations of prayer of supplica¬ 
tion are far removed from the fools in Attar. In their words the 
gloomy experiences they have had with prayer of supplication 
are quite simply reflected. They are critical but resigned. They 
perceive the difficulty in its full harshness but they do not elimi¬ 
nate it by altering the original sense or purpose. 

God sometimes even grants the prayer of His friends who quar¬ 
rel with Him though not with miracles, but rather in a way which 
deliberately puts them in their place and at best leaves it to them 
to interpret what happens as a response to their prayers. 

A fool who has no shirt on his back asks God for a piece of linen cloth to 
cover his nakedness. The divine voice answers: “I’ll give you a piece of linen 
cloth but it will be a shroud.” The fool replies: “Yes, I know You and I’m familiar 
with how You look after Your slaves! You don’t give a helpless man a piece of 
linen cloth until he’s dying. Someone must first die, poor and blind, and then he 
receives a piece of linen from You in the grave.” (IN 8/6, p. 146). 
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Or the answer to a prayer is all too literal. 

A hungry fool goes into the desert. He asks God: “Is there actually anyone in 
the world who’s even hungrier than I am?” The divine voice answers: “D] show 
you someone who’s hungrier than you.” Then along comes a starved wolf and it 
attacks the fool. The fool cries out: “Oh Lord, don’t kill me in such a wretched 
way! I’ve seen one that’s hungrier than I am! Now I’m more sated than all other 
people, sated without bread. In the future I’ll only ask You for life and never 
again for bread!” At that the wolf lets him go and runs off into the desert. (MN 
3/7). 

An Arabic story: 

A man has the habit of always saying: “Health and well-being!” {al-^afiyata'U 
^dfiya). When someone questions him as to why he asks for these things, he re¬ 
counts: “I used to be a porter. One day I was carrying a load of flour and lay down 
to rest. At the time I used to say: ‘Oh God, if you give me two loaves of bread ev¬ 
ery day without work, I’ll be content with that.’ Next I saw two men fighting and 
I went to make peace. The one man struck me on the head with an object he in¬ 
tended to strike his opponent with, and I was bleeding. That moment the head¬ 
man of the neighborhood came and arrested both of them. When he saw me cov¬ 
ered in blood, he took me along as well, thinking I’d been involved in the fight¬ 
ing, and put me in prison. There I remained for quite some time and every day two 
loaves of bread were brought to me. At night I saw someone in a dream who said 
to me: ‘You prayed for two loaves of bread a day without work, but not for health 
and well-being!’ Then I said: ‘Health and well-being!’ There was a knocking at 
the door and someone called: ‘Where is ‘^Umar, the porter?’ Then they let me go 
free.” (Qushayri, Risdla 179, Bab ru^yd’l-qawm\ Sendschreiben 531/53.12). 

God rewards His servants for their worship with misery. 

“In our city”, so relates “^AUar, “there was a merchant (khwdja) who went mad 
and remained in this state for fifty years. He was the laughing-stock of the young 
boys and walked about impoverished and down-at-heel, begging from house to 
house. One day he saw a young man hurrying to the mosque so as not to miss the 
prayers. He called to him: ‘Yes, go on in there quickly! I often went in there as 
well and prayed, and in return He’s landed me in this state. If you want to end up 
like me, go on in quickly!”’ (MN 2/8). 


3 

And so suffering and oppression go hand in hand with the defi¬ 
cient provision of people’s needs. This world is a house of tribu¬ 
lation (see the long description of life’s vale of tears AN 15/0, 
16/0), and that is an essential characteristic of the world. Thus Ibn 
“"Ata^ Allah al-Iskandari (d. 709/1309) remarks in one of his 
“wise sayings”: “Do not consider it strange that suffering and 
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cares descend upon you while you are still in this world. The 
world simply displays what is worthy of its quality and what nec¬ 
essarily results from its characteristics.” (Shark al-Hikam 1/32). 

The chief of the early Sufis of Baghdad, Junayd (d. 298/910), says: “I don’t 
perceive what I endure from the world as something loathsome. For I accept it as 
a basic fact that the here and now is a house of grief and sorrow, of torment and 
affliction, and that the world is utterly bad. Thus it’s normal if it confronts me 
with everything I find repulsive. If it confronts me with what I like, that’s some¬ 
thing above the normal. But the original, normal situation is the first case.” 
(Hilya 10/270; Shark al-Hikam 1/33). 

If there’s joy, it’s not without a period of ensuing grief. If there’s existence, 
it’s not without fear of destruction. Do you obstinately seek joy from the world? 
No joy will come to you from the world. (From the big description of life’s vale 
of tears, AN 15/0. It ends with the verse:) '‘I’ve enumerated for you the joys of 
this world. Having been alive and well, I died of grief over this.” 

“Human beings”, so says a fool, “resemble the cupper who sucks out blood 
and empty air.”—If you take one breath in joy—, hundreds of troubles follow 
upon every joy. Closeness to the beloved without separation doesn’t occur for 
anyone. There’s no rose without thorns, no sugar without flies... The faithless 
world is an inn which consists of sorrow and torment from its mid-point to its 
outer surroundings. I don’t know anyone without sorrow. (AN 15/1). 

This is in fact an inheritance from our primordial father Adam. 

If Adam hadn’t eaten the grain of wheat (Koranic, instead of the apple), 
mankind wouldn’t suffer one grain of sorrow. Adam was afflicted with sorrow for 
three hundred years and wept blood because of one grain of wheat. He was our fa¬ 
ther and our origin. Due to one grain of wheat he became the target of a hundred 
torments. If you wish to take pleasure in eating a mouthful—it’s impossible be¬ 
cause you’re a son of Adam. If he couldn’t have a grain of wheat without a hun¬ 
dred torments, then you have no right to a mouthful without sorrow. Resign 
yourself to this with forbearance! (AN 15/1, the continuation. Cf. IN p. 388|5. 
16 )- 

It is our lot to consume our liver (a metaphor for experiencing 
pain and sorrow). 

A poor man has a craving to eat roast meat once a year. When he finally has 
the money, he goes to the butcher. The butcher, who’s in a foul mood, gives him 
bones, a bad piece of meat, and liver. So how did it go as far as his fulfilling his 
wish? As it was, he’d consumed “liver” and asked for another piece besides! For 
with us there’s simply no going without consuming liver. (AN 15/2). 

This at times downright self-pitying complaint about sorrow 
and suffering in the world, which strongly contrasts with the 
peaceful composure inherent in Junayd’s words, permeates 
^Attar’s entire work. We can only give a few samples. 
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Only after thousands of slaps on the back of the neck does the 
poor man manage to eat his bread. 

Someone asks a Sufi how he spends his time. The Sufi answers: ‘‘With dry lips 
and wet skirts (soiled with sins) I sit in this ashhouse. Tve broken no bread 
without someone nearly having broken my neck first.’’ (MT 27/3, p. 94). 

The joys of one person are purchased through another’s suffer¬ 
ing. 

A man burns aloeswood. Someone else is delighted by the pleasant scent and 
exclaims: “Ah!” The first person says: “So that you may exclaim ‘Ah!’, the poor 
aloeswood must burn!” (MT 24/6, p. 86). 

If you take a pumpkin and carve eyes and a face in it and fill it with ice so that 
due to the melting ice it continually weeps, then you’ll have an image of our sit¬ 
uation (AN in 18/3). 

It is pointless to adopt preventative measures against misfor¬ 
tune. 

An officer shows a fool his fortress which he takes to be impregnable. But the 
fool says: “Misfortune falls from the sky! Thus the fortress won’t be of any help 
to you against misfortune.” (IN 14/21, p. 238). 

A human being is impotent and helpless in face of all this. 

He consists of bones covered with skin, is subjected to repulsive bodily func¬ 
tions, and for the slightest cause is afflicted with illness. He’s been born into 
this prison with a hundred pains, and death awaits him in the end. (AN in 18/2). 

Similar reflections are found in AN in 16/4.—Cf. also ^Umar Khayyam, Arberry 4 hech 

We’re as powerless as the mote in a sunbeam which is whirled about in impo¬ 
tence, without ever becoming the sun. It remains eternally only a mote in a sun¬ 
beam. One time it will become aware of its weakness. 

The bat decides that, since he doesn’t have the strength to bear the sun, he 
will fly upwards to it with his eyes closed in order to perish in it (and so become 
united with it). Despite the warnings he’s given, he sets out and flies for years 
until his strength fails. Since despite his flying about for such a long time he 
still hasn’t perceived anything of the sun, he thinks he’s flown beyond it by 
now. A sensible man reproaches him: “You haven’t even advanced one step and 
you claim you’ve gone beyond the sun!” When the bat hears this, the little 
strength he has left abandons him, and he calls out to the sun in bitter irony: 
“Ah, you’ve really gained a very clear-sighted bird! Rise upwards a little further 
still!” (MT 27/6, pp. 95-96). 

The bat may well think he’s king of the birds in the night-time when the 
countryside is available for his fluttering flights alone. But as soon as the sun 
comes up, he’s cast back into his nothingness.—Therefore you too be on guard 
against silly illusions! (AN in 16/4). 
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4 

But as the pious man no longer holds blind impersonal time or 
the inexorable rotation of the sky’s wheel responsible for death, 
neither does he simply consider the world which is bad by nature 
or his own natural weakness to be the cause of his suffering and 
dependence on powers stronger than himself. The being on 
whom he absolutely depends is God who in His unfathomable 
wisdom “for no reason”, as “"Attar puts it, has imposed his lot on 
man and determined his destiny. In Ash'^arl’s profession of faith it 
says: “And they hold the doctrine that good and bad occur in ac¬ 
cordance with God’s ordaining and predetermination, and they 
believe in God’s ordaining and predetermination, whether it be 
good or bad, sweet or bitter. And they believe that they do not 
have the power to benefit or to harm themselves, unless God so 
wills. And they put their affairs in God’s hands alone and they 
profess that they are in need of God at all times and dependent 
upon Him in all circumstances.” (Maqdldt 292). “And they be¬ 
lieve in predetermination, the good and the bad, the sweet and the 
bitter, and that whatever struck them could not have missed them, 
and whatever did not strike them could not have struck them.” 
(Ibid. 293). 

Know here that good and bad come from “yonder”! Profit and loss come from 
“yonder”. (IN p. HTg). 

According to Islamic belief, God causes the lot of human be¬ 
ings to be written down on the Tablet of destiny (above p. 24), 
and the conviction that everything happens as it does because it 
has been written thus, that destiny is inescapable, is known to be 
one of the firmest pillars of Islamic piety. (See p. 238 below). 

Nor is it actually a matter of knowledge of the law and behav¬ 
ing in conformity with it, but what counts is what has been writ¬ 
ten. 

A man goes to a shaykh in tears and says to him; “I’ve had my fill of being a 
slave (of God), and lordliness doesn’t come to us either. Now I have neither the 
one nor the other. What am I to do?” The shaykh answers: “Just beat your head 
(against the wall)! Such talk comes from ‘knowledge and action’ (‘ilm and 
‘amal )."—One must look at the Tablet of predetermination. How long will I go 
on looking (in hope) at “knowledge and action”! (MN 23/5). 

This story actually serves as an amplification of the motif of inner disunity 
(8/5 below), but the story which follows deals with the “Tablet of destiny” 
theme: 
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Someone asks a sailor what the most wondrous thing is that he's experienced 
on his travels. He answers: “The most wondrous thing is that the ship comes 
back safely to the harbor. It goes off far away on the whirling sea, and we wait to 
see what sort of wind will blow. All the arts we know have no effect, and no one 
knows what’s written on the eternal Tablet.” (MN 23/6). 

5 

If in this view impersonal, compelling destiny stands more in the 
foreground, there is no lack of evidence on the basis of which 
God’s intervention in man’s destiny is perceived as something far 
more personal and more direct, and not as a mechanical carrying 
out of an inflexible, fixed decree. In particular the mystics habit¬ 
ually held this view and developed it. We have already seen how 
mystic fools considered their hunger and their misery to be di¬ 
rectly willed by God and imposed upon them (pp. 55 f.). 

That man is impotent in God’s hands, is not master over him¬ 
self, throws a pious man into helpless confusion: 

During a sermon a confused person hears a preacher say before an assembly: 
“God kneaded Adam’s clay (gil) for forty days in the hand of His omnipotence.” 
Then he hears the preacher say: “Man’s heart (dil) is between the fingers of God” 
(above p. 29, ftn. 18). The person then exclaims: “So what’s a poor creature to 
do? If our heart and our body are in His hands, what’s still in our hands? He’s ev¬ 
erything in the world, what am I then? Do I exist or not? I really don’t know, if 
He’s everything!” (MN 23/3). 

Later we shall see how this situation is given a positive value by 
the mystics and integrated into their emotions. ‘'Attar gives a hint 
of this attitude with the verse that introduces the above story: 
“When heart and body (dil u gil) are lost in God, then a man truly 
becomes a man.” 

God even imposes sufferings, persecution and martyrdom on 
his prophets and saints. The sufferings of the prophets Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Ishmael, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Jonah, Moses, 
David, Solomon, Zacharias, John, Jesus and Muhammad—who, 
as is well known, consoled himself with the destiny of the other 
prophets as long as he was exposed to the persecutions of the 
Meccans—are all enumerated in the Mantiq al-tayr (verses 154- 
169). 

Nor are they even allowed to complain. 

When Jacob goe.s on mentioning the name of Joseph who’s been tom from 
him, God has him told that He’ll strike him from the list of prophets if he 
doesn’t pull himself together. Thereupon Jacob falls silent, but when he sees 
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Joseph in a dream one time, he can’t refrain from fetching up a sigh. Gabriel 
then reproaches him, saying he’s broken his vow not to show regret. (MT 
12/11, p. 40. See also p. 247 below). 

Lamenting and bearing up in silence are equally useless. God’s 
commands concerning how to behave when in pain contradict 
one another. 

A pious man suffers intense toothache one night. He complains and moans 
until the morning. Then a divine voice reproaches him for his unseemly behav¬ 
ior, During the next night he’s silent out of shame before God. The voice then 
reproaches him saying that’s improper as well.—One can neither speak nor re¬ 
main silent! (AN 18/2). 

Gabriel says to the much afflicted Job: “Why are you holding back? Lament 
with all your woeful soul! Even if you had to suffer death every moment, it 
wouldn’t cause God concern. Your patient endurance of pain is pointless.’’ (IN 
7/5, p. 116). 

A great man said: “The prophet Job was plagued by worms for so many years, 
only so that he would emit a cry of pain. Once he had cried out, God released him 
from torment. But when the saw was placed on top of Zacharias’ head, God or¬ 
dered him not to utter a sound until the saw had finished him off. Otherwise, God 
would strike his name from the list of prophets.’’—Thus God demands silence 
from one person and lamentation from another. People aren’t allowed to do the 
one or the other! (IN Khatima/6, p. 374). 

Variants: Luma^ 51; Schlaglichter 97/25.3; Mukhtalif al-hadlth 225; Asrdr al-tawhid 212; 
O’Kane, Secrets 384-85; Ihyd^ 4/1 165, al-Rukn al-thdlith min kitdb al-sabr\ Stufen 278/B.286; 
TalbJs 334. On Zacharias see El s.n. “Zakariyya^”. 

6 

Why doesn’t God cause justice to prevail in the world? 

In order that God’s lordliness be made manifest. God had everything that ever 
was, is and will be, but the servitude and humiliation which would confirm His 
being were missing. Therefore He created human beings so they would serve Him 
as bondsmen. Therefore He stirred up confusion in the whole world, mingled all 
the horizons within one another. Hundreds of worlds full of lordship and power 
existed: from within the world of servitude arose confusion. (MN 37/11, at the 
end). 

However, true lordliness is only visible when human beings 
turn to the ruler with their complaints and their troubles. And if 
such troubles are not on hand, they must be created so that the 
ruler can wield power as a ruler. 
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When Mahmud of Ghazna sits in the royal reception hall with his vizier 
Hasan Maymandi, the two of them remain alone. No one asks to be admitted. No 
beggar seeks the sultan’s presence, no one seeking justice approaches his 
throne of judgement. A great silence prevails in the royal hall. No one displays 
any sign of hope in the ruler or of fear before him. Mahmud says: “How is it that 
this hall is empty of persons with complaints or with requests? It’s not a proper 
situation for a royal hall!” The vizier answers; ‘The world is so filled with justice 
thanks to you that no one any longer needs to come here with a complaint.” The 
sultan replies: “You’re right. I will therefore now create confusion.” And he 
sends his soldiers to all cities and villages to extort taxes. And behold, the royal 
hall quickly fills up as is befitting. (MN 37/12). 

Yet one must not describe God, who is elevated above right 
and wrong, as unjust. He does no wrong. His bondsmen do 
wrong. 

An old man says to a fool: “God does wrong (zolim buwadh). One may right¬ 
fully say this.” The fool replies: “God does nothing wrong, but He has a hundred 
thousand bondsmen who do wrong.” (MN 4/6). 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


I 

The Islamic religion, as was that of the Jews before it, is first and 
foremost a religion of law. The Lord of the Worlds sends His 
creatures and slaves, i.e. mankind, a quantity of commands and 
prohibitions through His messenger and sets before them, de¬ 
pending on whether they obey the issued commands or not, the 
prospect of reward or punishment in the hereafter, both of these 
in the most extremely intensified form of eternal pleasures in Par¬ 
adise and fiery torment in Hell. The content of the issued laws 
partially concerns the ethical behavior of people towards one an¬ 
other. But in the foreground stand the demands for recognizing 
God’s oneness and the mission of His prophet Muhammad, as 
well as proscriptions for acts of worship, ritual duties, commands 
and prohibitions regarding food, and individual proscriptions of 
various kinds, which together take up a good deal of room. 

God Himself, however, stands above the law He has decreed as 
an absolute ruler who is in no way bound by His promises and 
threats, who can do whatever He wishes with mankind, regardless 
of whether they have been obedient or not. Moreover, the idea of 
omnipotence is taken to such an extreme that the deeds which are 
to be rewarded or punished appear to be a direct outcome of 
God’s will, are in fact brought about by God Himself. 

Yet regardless of how man’s action comes about, whatever 
God does with him in the hereafter is fundamentally independent 
of man’s action. If God wishes to send all the believers to Hell 
and confer Paradise on all the infidels. He can do so without any¬ 
one being allowed to call Him zalim “unjust” because of it. If it 
has pleased Him to promise the believers Paradise and to hold up 
the prospect of Hell to the infidels, if there were particular groups 
of people to whom, even during their lifetime, the Prophet could 
promise Paradise, this is an act of God’s free disposal which one 
should have knowledge of but the causes and reasons for which 
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no one should presume to fathom. No entitlement to exemption 
from punishment or to reward in Paradise will be gained by the 
most pious behavior. Indeed, the idea of predestination is even 
more drastic in its conception. God’s judgement is so independent 
from man’s behavior that it has already been carried out before a 
person is born. The good and bad deeds he does are simply signs 
which reveal whether he belongs to the class of electi or repro¬ 
bat i. 

In the religious consciousness of orthodox Islam the doctrine 
of a lack of freedom, or a limited freedom, of human action 
(determination) and that of the predetermination of human des¬ 
tiny in the other world (predestination) came to be firmly estab¬ 
lished. 

Cf. W. M. Watt, Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam, London 1948; and William 
Thomson’s review of it in: The Muslim Wor/ti 40/1950/207-16, 276-87. 

But since the threat of punishment for acts of disobedience to 
God likewise still exists, and thus man’s destiny in the hereafter is 
made dependent on his actions, a difficult aporia is created in the 
realm of religious feeling, to resolve which various attempts have 
been undertaken in Islamic theology. The Mu'^tazila proceeded in 
the most radical manner. On the one hand, they affirmed human 
free will, while on the other they introduced a priori the postulate 
of justice into the concept of God. No acts of will, so they taught, 
can be imagined as arising in God which contradict the postulate 
of justice. A just God must and will reward the good and punish 
evildoers. His arbitrariness in populating Paradise and Hell en¬ 
tirely according to His whim, the inconsistency that virtue and 
obedience provided no guarantee of reward in the other world, 
were eliminated and smoothed out by a fairness whose acts God 
necessarily implemented. 

Goldziher, Vorlesungen 105. 

As is well known, these doctrines did not become established. 
Through a governmental act of the caliph Mutawakkil (232- 
247/847-861) the Mu'^tazila were deprived of their leading posi¬ 
tion and at a later date were only able to maintain themselves spo¬ 
radically and in sects. The idea of God, who as an absolute ruler 
can behave arbitrarily with His creatures and slaves, corresponded 
more to the religious feeling of the people and has become the 
truly popular idea of God in orthodox Islam. A different concep¬ 
tion of the relationship between God and man, one based on an 
ideal of mankind being children of God, according to which God 
appears as a strict but loving father, had no prospect of success in 
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Islam for the reason that everything which even remotely recalled 
the Christian doctrine that God had a son, namely Jesus, had to be 
perceived as abominable unbelief because of surah 112/3: “He 
did not beget, nor was He begotten.” God is creator and absolute 
lord. Man is a creature and slave, and whatever God wishes hap¬ 
pens to him. This has remained the foundation stone of the popu¬ 
lar Islamic conception of the relationship between God and man 
up until today. 

What modifications this relationship has undergone in mysti¬ 
cism shall be discussed later. 

In the consciousness of the broad masses of the Islamic popu¬ 
lation an extraordinarily simplified solution to the aporia de¬ 
scribed above became established which was first developed by 
the religious party of the Umayyad caliphs, the Murji^’a. It con¬ 
sists in extensively curtailing the range of those Koranic verses 
which threaten the sinner with eternal punishment, so extensively 
that eternal punishment in Hell is in practice only a matter for un¬ 
believers. The Muhammadan is justified by means of his profes¬ 
sion of the true faith (see p. 282 below). For the serious sinners 
who are believers the intercession of the Prophet on behalf of his 
community comes into action, which guarantees Paradise to his 
followers. (Cf. Ash^'arl, Maqdldt 147 and 149-50, and see p. 284 
below). 

During a conversation in my presence between an elderly Turkish gentleman and my 
Greek barber, I had occasion to note in what a drastic form certainty of attaining Paradise 
may at times express itself when more or less the following sentence emerged from the 
mouth of the Muhammadan: “5/z, oldiikten sonra dogru cennete gidece^iz, sizin hdliniz ne 
olacak? When we die, we go straight to Paradise. But what will happen to you?” 

This conviction of justification by means of the profession of 
faith corresponds to certain tendencies in earliest Islam. Already 
during the lifetime of the Prophet pronouncing the profession of 
faith, the acknowledgement that Allah is the only God and that 
the Prophet is His messenger, played so central a role that all the 
other requirements to a great extent receded behind it. Changing 
over to Islam is the really essential act. The idea of a mission is 
the crux of the religious idea itself, the act of changing over the 
most important religious achievement. Thus the Muslim, in the 
end, is always justified before his God by the fact of his profes¬ 
sion of faith. The socio-psychological law of the remission of sins 
within a circle of solidarity has here had far-reaching results. 

Cf. H. Ritter, “Muhammed” in: Meister der Politik, pp. 361-62 and “Irrational Solidarity 
Groups” in: Oriens 1/1948/6-7. 
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However, not all Muslims take God’s threats so lightly. The ju¬ 
ridical concept of obedience in Islam, Just as in Judaism and 
Christianity (Bultmann, Urchristentum 16), has resulted in a great 
deal of uncertainty regarding salvation. The early ascetics, such as 
Hasan al-Basri, tremble in permanent uncertainty and anxiety re¬ 
garding their future destiny. Hasan fears that tomorrow God will 
cast him into Hell-fire without asking many questions (“Hasan al- 
Basrl” 15), and therefore he is continually in a bad mood. We 
shall find the same in ‘'Attar, but we shall also encounter other, in 
part exceptionally bold, statements concerning the problem of 
theodicy. 

The real mystics have melted down the above-depicted harsh 
doctrines in a wholly characteristic way in accordance with their 
religious emotions. The mysticism of love overcomes the harsh¬ 
ness of God’s arbitrary acts through a love which surrenders itself 
to the beloved’s will, indeed causes itself to experience delight in 
the effects of that will, even when the latter are painful. But the 
doctrine of God also being the sole agent in human behavior ac¬ 
commodated itself with the current of mysticism which set itself 
the goal of effacing individual activity, even individual personal¬ 
ity, in God’s personality, i.e. fand'’, and finally the doctrine has 
been theoretically incorporated as a self-evident truth in the pan¬ 
theistic monism fostered by mysticism. These developments can 
be followed quite extensively in ‘'Attar. 

2 

But before we begin an analysis and description of them, it will 
be useful at this point to consider briefly the dogmatic position 
adopted by the earlier Sufis with regard to the above-mentioned 
problems. 

That position is developed in as much detail as one could wish 
for in a relatively early work, the Kitdb al-Ta‘'arruf li-madhhab 
ahl al-tasawwuf by Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-KalabadhI 
(ed. Arberry, Cairo 1933) who died in 380/990. in his dogmatics 
KalabadhI takes up the position which is characteristic of 
Ash^arl’s successors. 

1) God is the creator of all acts of human beings, just as He is the creator of 
their physical selves. Everything they do, good and bad, occurs on the basis of 
the arrangement, predetermination and will of God. Otherwise, they would not be 
slaves, they would not be dominated by one lord and they would not be created... 
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Since their acts are things, God must be their creator. For if they were not cre¬ 
ated, then God would have created some things, and not created others. (P. 23). 

2) The ability to act (istita^a) is created at the same time as action, it does not 
exist before or afterwards. (P. 25 1 . 2 ). (This is against the Mu'^tazila who assume 
an ability to act on the part of a human being before action, which gives him the 
capacity to do something or its opposite. Ash'^ari, Maqaldt 23 O 12 . 13 ). 

3) Human beings possess action and ‘"acquisition” (iktisdb) in a real sense, 
for which they are rewarded and punished. God’s command and prohibition are 
based on this, as is the announcement of reward and punishment. Human beings 
freely choose their acquisition and wish for it. Nothing causes them or forces 
them to do it and they have no reluctance toward it. But when we say that they 
choose, what is meant is that God provides us with a choice (ikhtiydr). In this 
way both compulsion is excluded, as well as leaving the action (to human be¬ 
ings). (Pp. 25-26). 

The concept of “acquisition” {iktisdb, kasb, cf. surahs 2/286, 30/41, 42/30; Baqillani, al- 
Insdf, p. 40) does not occur in the profession of faith of the ahl al-sunna which Ash‘'arl 
adopted for himself {Maq. 290-97). Yet Ash^'ari professes his belief in it in a modified form 
{Maq. 5523,9 and Luma'" § 87 ff.). The doctrine, in various formulations, is pre-Ash'^arite 
and was probably thought up by Dirar. It is also put forwaid by Najjar and Hisham ibn al- 
Hakam. Cf. Montgomery Watt, “The Origin of the Islamic Doctrine of Acquisition” in: JRAS 
1943/234 ff.; idem. Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam, London 1949, pp. 104 ff; as 
well as William Thomson, “The Sects and Islam” in: The Muslim World 39/1949/215 ff; 
Louis Gardet and M. N. Anawati, Introduction d la Theologie Musulmane, Paris 1948, pp. 60, 
151, 161; Pines, Beitrdge zur islamischen Atomenlehre, p. 31. 

Admittedly, for the strict Ash'^arites this kasb, iktisdb has no effect in bringing about an 
action. It is only another aspect under which the action can be viewed. The action, in so far 
as it is based on a human being’s ability to act created by God at a given moment and con¬ 
nected with it, is kasb, but as far as it is based on God’s omnipotence, it is khalq “creation”. 
Nallino is right when he points out {Raccolta 2/29 and 429-39) that this solution is more ver¬ 
bal than substantial. The term kasb, iktisdb goes back to passages in the Koran such as 2/286, 
30/41, 42/30, 35/45. (Baqillani cites these in al-Insdf 40). There this metaphor, which is taken 
from the realm of commerce, actually means acquiring, earning a reward or a punishment 
for an action (Baqillani, al-Insdf 40), and the dogmatic teaching of retribution in the here¬ 
after is specifically based on this. Naturally, it is understood that the expressions in this sense 
can only be used about a human being as a subject. They are therefore used by dogmatists 
for the very reduced human role in an action, whereas they describe the decisive interven¬ 
tion of God as khalq. (Cf also Charles C. Torrey, The Commercial Theological Terms in the 
Koran, pp. 27-29; R. Paret, Grenzen der Koranforschung 26; J. Schachl, “The History of 
Muhammadan Theology” in: Studia Islamica 1/1953/29-33). The difference between volun¬ 
tary and involuntary human actions, e.g. between the hand movement when giving an orphan 
child a slap and the hand movement of someone suffering from a trembling palsey 
{murta'^ish), or between climbing to the top of a minaret and falling from one, were of course 
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well known to the dogmatists and they speculated about how one might build this distinction 
into the Ash'^arite doctrine or modify the doctrine. Here we cannot enter into the details of 
the discussion and the formulations it arrived at. (Cf. BaqillanI, d. 403/1012, al-lnsaf, pp. 40- 
41, and al-GalanbawI, d. 1205/1790, Hashiya ^ala Shark al-^^Aqa^id al-'^adudiyya of Iji, 
Istanbul 1316, 2/247 ff.). Regarding the concept “choice” (ikhtiydr), see Ihyd" 4/5, Baydn 
wujub al-tawba\ Stufen 29/A.22: “A decision of the will according to the vacillation of one’s 
desires (taraddud al-khawdtir) is called ikhtiydr.'' 

4) God is free to act arbitrarily and to impose predestination as He wishes. 

a) God does with human beings as He wishes and imposes on them what He 
wishes, whether it is for the best (asLah) or not (this being against the Mu'^tazila, 
according to whom God must do what is best), because the creation is His cre¬ 
ation, and the command is His command. He is not held accountable for whatever 
He does, whereas they are accountable (surah 21/23). If this were not the case, 
there would be no difference between master and slave. 

b) The good which God does for human beings by way of beneficial acts, life 
and health, faith, guidance, and (demonstrations of) kindness, occurs due to pure 
mercy. He could have not done it and He is not bound by duty to do so. (Against 
the Mu^tazila). (Pp. 27-28). 

Reward and punishment do not occur because man has a claim to them (or de¬ 
serves them), but they are an outcome of the divine will, mercy and the exercise 
of justice (but here not in the sense of the Mu^'tazila, as an attribute inherent in 
God which makes it impossible for Him to act unjustly). Indeed, human beings 
do not deserve an unending punishment for offenses which have an end, and a 
reward which is unlimited in number for good deeds of limited number. If He 
wished to torment with punishment all beings in the heavens and on earth, in so 
doing He would not be acting unjustly (lam yakun zdliman). If He were to bring 
all the unbelievers into Paradise, it would not be absurd. (P. 28). 

Cf. the stark formulation in Qut l/10ig_[9; Nahrung 1/344/28.5; “He will not be held ac¬ 
countable for (questioned about) whatever He does, because He is an almighty, exalted, 
tyrannical king (malik qahhdr, ^aziz, jabbdr). But they will be held accountable because they 
are subdued, lowly, compelled slaves.” 

c) For injustice (zulm, jawr) is not something which is fixed a priori, but is 
what is decreed and postulated as such by a higher commander. Yet God is not 
subordinate to anyone else. (Hence, positivistic legal theory, aimed against the 
Mu‘^tazila who proclaimed a kind of natural law). Likewise, what is morally at¬ 
tractive and repulsive is not fixed a priori but is declared to be such by a divine 
act of will. (P. 298.12)- (Moral concepts are not autonomous concepts). 

A human being’s destiny in the hereafter has already been determined by the 
time of his birth. The person’s actions have no influence on his destiny in the 
hereafter. The names of the blessed and the damned have been recorded from all 
eternity in God’s book, and this list is not subject to any later corrections. The 
blessed is already blessed in his mother’s womb, and the damned is already 
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damned in his mother’s womb. (Concerning the old controversies about this 
hadith, see Mukhtalif al-hadlth 5, 33, 158). 

5) A human being’s actions are simply signs and an announcement in advance 

of what God has decided about the actor. (P. 361 . 4 ). same time acts of wor¬ 

ship are an adornment of the limbs (above p. 57) which God does not allow one 
to renounce. (P. 364 . 5 ). 

6 ) God’s intervention is not fully concluded with predestination. He helps ev¬ 
eryone attain what he was created for. (P. 363 ). 

7) Nonetheless, God does reward and punish the actions of human beings be¬ 
cause He has announced a reward for good actions and punishment for bad ac¬ 
tions, and He keeps His word. (P. 367 .g) 

8 ) The duty to follow His commands and to carry out His orders remains un¬ 
changed, and is not decreased by attaining higher levels of sanctity or an inter¬ 
ior relationship to God as is the case with the “Friends of God’’ {awliyd^) and 
“Knowers of God’’ {""drifun). On the contrary, those who are on such a high level 
will be even more zealously concerned with works. (P. 352 . 8 ). 

9) Although God has the right to dispose over the destiny of a human being 
arbitrarily, independently of his works, certain expressions of God’s will are 
found in revelation from which one may conclude that He will see to it that better 
treatment is given to certain classes of people and worse treatment to others: 

a) The unbelievers are assured of damnation. (Pp. 29[, 3 O 5 ). 

b) The Prophet and the ten blessed ones mentioned by name, as well as the 
Companions, are, according to a saying of the Prophet, assured of blessedness, 
(p- 47, 5.,9). 

c) Theoretically, those believers who have good works to their credit and oth¬ 
erwise are only guilty of small venial sins should be safe from damnation. (The 
significance of these little sins is judged variously, p. 3 O 5 . 11 ). But since no one 
can claim sinlessness for himself, certainty in connection with one’s destiny in 
the hereafter is limited to the believer being certain in any case that he will not 
remain in Hell-fire for eternity and even in the worst case that he will be trans¬ 
ferred from Hell to heaven on the basis of his faith in God and the Prophet, 
though this faith is as small as an atom. (P. 334 . 5 ). 

d) The believer is not certain of escaping temporary punishment in Hell, al¬ 
though the possibility exists for God to forgive even his great sins on the basis 
of a free decision of His will or on the basis of the Prophet’s intercession. (Pp. 
30 12 ff, 326.[|). Here is where there is a place for begging for mercy and begging 
the Prophet for intercession. 

10) Accordingly, the pious man hovers between fear before God’s punishment 
and hope of His forgiveness. The true man of piety will make the highest de¬ 
mands on himself. He will take as seriously as possible his falling short of 
God’s requirements and the sins he has committed. He will behave as if all of 
God’s threats were directed against him alone, and all of God’s promises were 
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only for others. A drastic example of this was Sari al-Saqatl who said: “I look in 
a mirror several times a day out of fear that my face may have turned black” (Cf. 
QushayrI RisSla 61, Bab al-khawf; Sendschreiben 195/10.16). (Pp. 30i7-3l8.— 
Cf. also p. 315 below). 

So much for KalabadhI. 

Regarding the same problems, see Ihya^ 4/219-223, Bayan haqtqat al-tawhJd\ Stufen 521- 
551/E.9-76. 


3 

If we now return to Attar, we will find in his work the same fun¬ 
damental elements of the doctrines described above. Only, thanks 
to the illustration provided by the stories, in him everything ap¬ 
pears more three-dimensional, vivid and easy to visualize than in 
KalabadhI’s textbook. Furthermore, in Attar, as we shall see, all 
religious motifs are raised to the ultimate degree. The forms of 
aporia which arise from these doctrines are more deeply felt and 
expressed with incredible poignancy. 

Predetermination and punishment. 

We saw in the review of KalabadhI’s dogmatic Tenets that, ac¬ 
cording to the orthodox view, God creates the actions of human 
beings and is therefore the author of those actions, yet He will 
nonetheless reward human beings for good actions and punish 
them for bad ones. Man’s active share in his deeds is reduced to 
the pale concept of “acquisition” (iktisdb) and interior consent, 
which latter concept makes it possible to eliminate from the dis¬ 
cussion the idea of compulsion (jabr) that involves reluctance or 
the feeling of being forced into something one dislikes and does 
not want. 

In '^Attar the aporia appears in unmitigated sharpness, is 
painfully felt and finds expression in gripping images and stories. 

I don’t know, I don’t know. My God, You know. You know what You want! 
One person You called unto You with a hundred forms of friendliness, and an¬ 
other You drove away from You with a hundred pains. The former had no acts of 
obedience to his credit, nor had the latter committed sins. No one has access to 
Your secret! (IN p. 

A polo-stick strikes a ball from east to west and says to it: “Pay attention to 
your course, so you don’t fall into a ditch! For if your course is crooked, you’ll 
remain in fire and prison for all eternity!” But since the course of the ball is de¬ 
termined by the blow of the one who strikes it, the ball has no guilt if it follows 
a crooked course! Even if the sin is not committed by you (na kardan-i tust), you 
still have the sin around your neck {dar gardan-i lust)] (IN p. 117|6.2o)- 
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Eternity extending backwards (azal) is like a bow from which a thousand ar¬ 
rows are shot every moment. In future eternity {abad) is the goal. If the arrow 
flies straight, naturally that’s because the archer aimed carefully and performed 
his task well. But if the arrow strays from a straight course, then curses come 
pouring down on the poor arrow!—I know of nothing more strange than this. 
My heart bleeds, I know nothing more than this! (IN 7/8, p. 118). 

Abu Bakr Sufala says: ‘They put me in the water and order me not to get wet.” 
(IN 7/9, p. 118).—There follows a reflection on the pain of pious men which 
arises from their awareness of this hopeless situation. (Pp. 118i2-119). 

Satan himself appears to be a victim of this unsolvable contra¬ 
diction. 

One of the great men hears Satan say: ‘This affair (my destiny) doesn’t come 
from that face as beautiful as the moon (God, whom he still loves despite every¬ 
thing) but because my robe is black. (I.e. my bad fortune has willed it this way). 
They don’t want me to perform acts of obedience, and nonetheless they hang the 
sin around my neck.” (IN 8/2, p. 129. See p. 561 below). 

In just half an hour God wiped out a thousand years of obedient service on Sa¬ 
tan’s part. 

Similar thoughts are found in ^Umar Khayyam; Rosen no. 66 rida-i tu kujdst\ 265 dar jihdn 
kest bi-gu. 


4 

God can bestow one mercy after another on His worshipper and 
so lull him into a false sense of security (istidraj), only then to 
withdraw his mercy suddenly and hurl him into eternal damna¬ 
tion. One speaks of God’s cunning (makr) which manifests itself 
in such behavior. 

Ayyub al-QurashI wrote a special treatise on the subject: GAL^ 2 / 45 O 3 ]. Regarding this 
view in the hadJth, see W. M. Watt, Free Will 18-19. 

Satan has been the victim of this cunning, nor are the other an¬ 
gels protected against it. 

When what happened to Satan happened (when he was cursed), Gabriel and 
Michael began to weep and they wept for a long time. God then asked them: 
“Why are you weeping so?” They said: “We don’t feel safe from Your cunning.” 
Then God said: “That’s how it should be! Don’t feel safe from My cunning!” 
(Qushayri, Risdla 6\, Bdb al-khawf\ Sendschreiben 195/10.1; Ihyd^ 4/157, 
Baydn ahwdl al-anbiyd^\ Stufen 378/C. 161). 

“Don’t let yourself be deceived”, so says Hatim al-Asamm, “by the quantity of 
your religious devotions! For what happened to Satan happened to him after a 
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long period of worship.” (Qushayri, Risala 62, Bab al-khawf, Sendschreiben 
195/10.16). 

The same thought is found in ‘'Attar. (The stories about Satan 
we shall defer until Chpt. 27/15). 

Many a person passed his whole life in the faith but in the end died an unbe¬ 
liever. 

Abu Bakr al-Warraq appears to a dervish in a dream weeping. “Why are you 
weeping like this?”, asks the dervish. The deceased answers: “How can I not 
weep? Out of ten dead who were brought today to the cemetery where I lie, not 
one died a believer.” (IN 17/8, pp. 278-79). 

A human being has no sure means of knowing whether he be¬ 
longs to the accepted or the rejected. Only a few pious men have 
the gift of being able to recognize from certain signs that some¬ 
one has been rejected. But it is not allowed for them to make 
known their knowledge {Qut 1/231; Nahrung 2/171 f./32.264). 
Some, however, do speak, as in the case of Shibli who described 
a hypocritical baker as a man of Hell. (IN 5/1, pp. 88-89; TA 
2/170). Muhammad ibn Fadl is capable of pointing out the signs 
of misfortune in a person. (TA 2 / 882 . 5 ). 

Unbelievers and sinners make the mistake of assuming that 
they enjoy good standing with God because of the abundance of 
favors they receive. But this is delusion (ghirra bi’lldh. Ri^dya 
270-73, 274 ff.). The angels weep over people like this. 

On his heavenly ascension the Prophet passes by a great lake on the banks of 
which is a group of angels who continually fill the lake with their tears. He asks 
why they’re weeping this way and is given the answer: “We’re weeping over the 
people of your community who think things are well with them and spend their 
whole life in this illusion, whereas things are really very bad with them.” (IN 
13/4, p. 202). 

Even the prophets are not secure with regard to a bad end. 

Sahl al-Tustarl sees in a dream thirty prophets in Paradise and asks them what 
they had most feared during their life. They answer: “Coming to a bad end (sm^ al- 
khatima)." {Qut 1/229 middle; Nahrung 2/166/32.253). 

5 

God decides on belief and unbelief. 

In the same way that God creates moral behavior in human 
beings, His will and intervention is also the cause behind the most 
crucial religious decision that there is, the decision for faith or 
unbelief. It is well known that the Prophet’s experiences with the 
obstinate Meccans are the actual basis for the contradictory 
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teachings of the Koran regarding the origin of faith and unbelief. 
As a preacher of a new faith, Muhammad had to make his com¬ 
patriots aware of the consequences of not acknowledging his 
mission, namely God’s punitive tribunal. The incomprehensible 
experience that his preaching to the Meccans remained ineffec¬ 
tive, he could not make sense of, however, other than by assum¬ 
ing that God Himself had willed their unbelief. The soul on 
different occasions and in different circumstances requires some¬ 
thing different, and this difference results in logically contradict¬ 
ory dogmatic propositions which cannot be explained by means 
of purely rational thought. The aporia finally found expression in 
the proposition that in principle one ought not to ask the reason 
for God’s actions. 

Thus, without any reason, God condemns some people to un¬ 
belief and, without any reason. He bestows on others the gift of 
grace for the faith. 

Nimrod, the great adversary of Abraham, is rescued through God’s interven¬ 
tion from temporal death only to be all the more certainly doomed to eternal 
ruin. 

A ship sinks on the high seas in a storm. Only one woman saves herself on a 
floating plank. She gives birth to a boy and drowns. God orders the waves and 
winds to protect the boy. The plank is driven ashore, the suckling babe is found 
and raised by a fisherman. One day the boy finds a magic salve which when 
rubbed on one eye gives him the ability to see the Celestial Throne, the Foot¬ 
stool and all the spheres, but when rubbed on the other eye, confers sight to be¬ 
hold all the treasures hidden under ground. When the angels ask God who this 
mortal is, they’re told: ‘This is Nimrod who will be Our enemy.”—See how He 
has raised him up and how He suddenly hurls him back into destruction! No one 
in the two worlds has insight into God’s secret. What sense does it make to oc¬ 
cupy oneself with the reason behind God’s ordaining. (IN 14/2, pp. 219-20). 

On Nimrod see Heller’s article “NamrDd” in the El. Regarding the salve cf. YaqOt, 
Mu^jam al-buLdan 1/258; Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature D 1323.5.—See also 
Ibn lyas, Badd''i‘' al-zuhur, Cairo 1291, p. 82.—It is a frequently occurring characteristic in 
‘'Attar that decisions of God’s will are revealed in talks between Him and the angels. Cf. the 
Index of the IldhJndma under Mald^ika. 

The eighty-year-old Nimrod, who is tormented by a gnat, finally understands 
that the gnat is punishment for his having denied God. He offers all his treasures 
to Abraham, if only Abraham will ask God, out of His mercy and compassion, to 
bestow the light of faith on him. Abraham actually does intercede for him and 
says to God: “Remove the closed lock from this ignorant person’s heart, let the 
door chain be lifted and open the door for him! Make his soul, which is caught in 
a frenzy, fresh through the faith! Out of mercy don’t allow him to die as an idol- 
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aler!'’ But the divine voice answers: “Don’t worry yourself about him! One can’t 
bargain with Us to acquire faith, it’s Our free gift. If We so wish, then the 
command goes forth and faith emerges from unbelief.’’ It’s no wonder that the 
pious, who see how God has no concern for those who seek Him, can’t sleep at 
night and find no peace during the day! (IN 7/2, p. 114). 

In Jewish legend, Titus, the destroyer of the Temple, dies because of a gnat which pene¬ 
trates into his brain. 

When Pharaoh is drowning, he wants to pronounce the profession of faith at 
the last moment, but Gabriel fills his mouth with mud from the sea so that he 
can’t complete saying it and dies an unbeliever. If he had succeeded in pronounc¬ 
ing the entire profession of faith and not only half of it, four hundred years of a 
life of sin and unbelief would have been forgiven him. (MN 0/2.—ThaHabT 124). 

For this reason the pious are suspended in permanent uncer¬ 
tainty as to whether they will die in the true faith or whether God 
will make them into unbelievers before their death. 

A fire-worshipper converts to Islam at the hand of Bayazid and cuts the belt 
he’s wearing, the sign of his unbelief. Instead of rejoicing at this, the great 
shaykh weeps. When someone asks him in amazement what reason he has to be 
sad, he answers: “God has undone this unbeliever’s belt of unbelief after seventy 
years and in one moment transformed his wretchedness into salvation. Perhaps 
He will now gird this belt on me! What am I to do then? Why should I not weep?” 
(IN 7/3, p. 115). 

Worked out on the basis of a famous saying: Qushayri, Risala 48-49, Bab al~mujahada\ 
Sendschreiben 155/4.3; Massignon, Recueil 28. 

And see the story of a SufT who becomes a Christian and is killed fighting against the 
Muslims, in Qushayri, Risala 61, Bab al-khawfi Sendschreiben 194 f./10.15. Two stories about 
Muslims who fall in love with Christian women, become Christians and will not let themselves 
be talked out of it, are told as dreadful examples of God’s “cunning” in the Rawnaq al- 
majdlis. See p. 401 below.—And a similar conversion story occurs in Tha^'lab, Majdlis 1/30- 
32. 
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THE UNQUENCHED DRIVE FOR KNOWLEDGE 


This is not the place to enter into the different attempts which 
have been made to explain “the origin of the idea of God”. Pri¬ 
mordial psychic impulses and primitive stages of consciousness 
whose investigation has been pursued in various groping at¬ 
tempts, the later human perception that natural events lack a to¬ 
tally rational explanation, the basic need in man to come to terms 
spiritually, intellectually and practically with his peculiar existen¬ 
tial plight in the world, between birth and death, with his subor¬ 
dination to transcendent forces and powers, with the solitude of 
the human race in the cosmos and that of the individual in his 
soul, and likewise the need to feel protected by a power superior 
to all the threatening forces, these are some of the primary factors 
which could contribute to explaining the phenomenon of the idea 
of God. Still other elements to consider are man’s inner situation, 
his dependence on an animal and spiritual nature, on drives 
which he can only imperfectly master, this combined with the 
desire to overcome that dependence. And then there is the ne¬ 
cessity to rein in the Ego which wants to impose itself and ex¬ 
pand, to bring under control its excessive sense of self-impor¬ 
tance, thereby making social relations possible. 

But reflections such as these are based on an idea of a primor¬ 
dial man who is more or less endowed and constructed with the 
characteristics of a modern human being. The soul of an empiri¬ 
cal man, especially of a primitive man, contains many more 
mysterious characteristics and is far more difficult to compre¬ 
hend. The phenomenology of religion is considerably richer and 
more multifarious, and the beginning stages of man’s spiritual 
development lie outside the realm of empirical experience. 

Here we are dealing with a late stage of monotheism. To begin 
with, its essential concern is the firm belief in the real existence of 
a being raised above all earthly imperfections which, on the one 
hand, as absolute subject, as the author of all things outside the 
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human will and influence, solves the question of the riddle of the 
world through its being and activity, and, on the other hand, as 
absolute personality of the will, exercises the function of estab¬ 
lishing a law and assures compliance to it by means of warnings 
and sanctions. 

At a later stage this divine being’s character of reality becomes 
so heightened that primary reality is attributed to Him alone. Ev¬ 
erything else only has a secondary existence which is derived 
from Him. 

Religious man at a certain stage, after myth has been dismissed 
and rational thought has replaced mythology with a theology, 
comes to feel the need to draw closer to this highest being 
through the means of knowledge at his disposal, to make sure of 
His real existence and to reach insights regarding His nature and 
His attributes. For a purely traditional believer who adheres to a 
revealed religion like Islam, this need certainly offers no special 
problem. As he sees it, God has revealed Himself in history 
through a series of religious personalities, the prophets, the last of 
whom was Muhammad. The content of this revelation is recorded 
in writing in. a holy book, and therefore all that still matters is to 
interpret this revelation, the Word of God—in the process of 
which, revelation comes to be completed through the orally 
transmitted instructions of the bearer of revelation, the Prophet— 
and to keep it alive in the hearts of the faithful through teaching, 
recitation and preaching. 

But it is different for the speculative theologian and the 
philosopher of religion. He seeks, with the support of revelation, 
to affirm and give an account of God’s existence and His at¬ 
tributes by means of rational deduction and dialectic. 

Finally, the mystic is different again. He accepts on faith reve¬ 
lation and tradition, indeed he even plays them off against hea¬ 
then philosophy, but he also wants to experience God Himself 
without mediation. And though he does not expect to achieve this 
in the highly privileged manner of the prophets, he nonetheless 
seeks a direct personal contact with divinity, a contact for which 
he prepares himself through ascetic and meditative practices, and 
exercises of concentration. The speculations of the dogmatists and 
the deductions of the philosophers hold no interest for him. He 
sees these as purely human activity, futile efforts of a finite, cre¬ 
ated organ, reason, to arrive at that uncreated, eternal being, who 
only manifests Himself to His creatures but cannot be demon¬ 
strated by a creature. All utterances which man makes concerning 
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God are transposed from man onto God, are a human product, 
and possess no epistemological worth. Only in the service of 
revelation is reason able to achieve something useful, as philoso¬ 
phy it is surpassed and worthless. Thinking is only worthwhile as 
thought of the heart, as meditation, not as rational thought of the 
intellect. 

The teachings of revelation and tradition are fully confirmed 
by the mystic but they are only a part of what is required. The 
value of occupying oneself with the sciences which deal with the 
sources of knowledge is limited. A person who spends his whole 
life studying and learning these sciences has ultimately chosen a 
wrong, in fact a worldly, profession. 

On the other hand, the mystic is far removed from effortlessly 
attaining possession of knowledge of God and the world-ground 
through a priori inner experience. Unquenched, tormented 
yearning for knowledge which one moment is directed to the 
riddle of the world and asks in vain about the meaning of exis¬ 
tence, and the next seeks to penetrate to divinity which is hidden 
behind seventy thousand veils, drives the seeker restlessly for¬ 
ward and in all directions—this motif is in particular impressively 
developed in Attar—until he finds what he is seeking at the 
source, within his own soul. Of course, here he is once more 
thrown back on his inadequate Ego, and God, after all, still re¬ 
mains transcendent! How mystics attempt to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty, namely by means of the idea of man’s primordial affinity 
with God, a fundamental bond between the soul and the world- 
ground, and likewise by eliminating human subjectivity, the Ego, 
through extinction, we shall come to see later. But now let us re¬ 
turn to Attar. 


1 

The methods of knowledge available to human beings are inade¬ 
quate. They lead to no unanimously accepted conclusion. Each 
person sees the truth differently. Only one in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people attains knowledge of the divine mysteries. But it 
is necessary to strive after this knowledge unrelentingly. 

After the Valley of Love the birds have to make their way through the Valley 
of Knowledge (above p. 16). There one finds a great number of paths which di¬ 
verge. No one of them resembles another. Each traveller only advances as far as 
the limits of his perfection allow, he only approaches (God) by as much as cor¬ 
responds to his particular situation. Consequently, the knowledge involved is 
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variable. One person finds the prayer-niche, another the “idol”. When the sun of 
knowledge shines forth, everyone sees according to his capacity and in reality 
only finds his own heart again. But when the secret of the (divine) being is made 
visible to him, he then sees the kernel within the husk, he no longer sees any¬ 
thing but the divine friend. A hundred thousand secrets appear to him from be¬ 
hind the veil. But a hundred thousand men lose their way before one of them be¬ 
comes capable of seeing secrets... If you don’t see the beauty of the friend, stand 
up and don’t sit down, and seek after secrets! If you know nothing of this, you 
resemble a donkey. Shame on you! (MT 40/0, pp. 137-38). 

God’s essence and attributes are inaccessible to reason. 

Cf. e.g, Ihyd^ 4/264, Baydn anna ajall al-ladhdhdt, etc.\ Stufen 651/F.62; Henry Corbin, 
Sohrawardi d'Alep, fondateur de la doctrine illuminative (ishrdqj), Paris 1939, pp. 20-21; 
GhazzalT, Ibdhiyya, Introduction p. 5; H. Ritter, “Philologika XI” in: Der Islam 26/1940/118. 

The fact that His essence is higher than all reason (munazzah) 
constitutes one of God’s titles to glory which the poet mentions in 
the eulogy of God with which he opens his poems. 

In the name of Him... whose essence is eternal, in describing whose essence 
reason is deaf and dumb (incapable). Souls end up in confusion if they have to 
describe Him, reason bites its finger in perplexity. No one knows His eternal at¬ 
tributes. Whatever attribute you ascribe to Him: He’s more than that. (IN p. 2|a^ 
2 b, 5 - 6 )—Reason has described You at great length but in the end remained behind 
with a soul full of suffering. (P. 4^2 )-—On account of Your light reason fell into 
confusion, out of shame it remained ignorant. (P. 612 )-—You’re more than all 
the description I give. (P. 1^^), 

I’ve been killed through desperate confusion, I know no help other than that 
of helplessness. Oh You on whose path reason is a suckling babe, in searching 
for You aged reason lost its way. How should I, a simpleton, arrive at such a be¬ 
ing? And if I did arrive, how should I attain Him who is elevated {munazzah) 
above all (knowledge). (MT verses 172-73). 

Oh You, the sight of whom is hidden from body and soul, because of whom 
reason and wisdom lose their way! Reason, soul and heart are limited in them¬ 
selves. How can a limited (being) attain his God? (MN, in the introduction). 

All Utterances which reason makes about God are brought from 
outside, are a human construct (see p. 619 below) and describe 
nothing about Him. God is entirely different from everything that 
man declares about Him. 

Regarding the popular tanzJh theology, cf. Macdonald’s article “Allah” in El l/322a. 

Every judgement you utter, that is you yourself. “Great”, “knowing”... that is 
you yourself... All things you know as His attribute, you read out from the note¬ 
books of your own understanding. But since your understanding is you, not He, 
it’s not right to attach attributes to Him. Since His attributes are neither He nor 
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outside of Him, how can you attach attributes to Him? Know His essence! Know 
Him through Him, that is your path! (AN, the end of 1 1/5). 

A foolish man goes outdoors with a candle in order to see the sun in the sky. 
In his ignorance he thinks he can’t see the sun without the candle. (AN 11/6). 

ShiblT says: “...and everything by which you distinguish Him in your delu¬ 
sion, and by which you grasp Him in your most perfect concepts with your rea¬ 
son, will be sent back and returned to you. It has been brought forth in time and 
is created like you.” (Luma'" 307 .g, similarly 223 11 . 13 ; Schlaglichter 68/15.5 and 
342/89.1 1 ). 

What kind of a gate is it whose lock has no key! What kind of ocean is it 
whose bottom can’t be seen! Knowledge is not the business of every unworthy 
person. This is attested by the words; “You’re all fools with regard to His 
essence.” (Kullukum fi dhatihi hamqd). Everything you know, that is what you 
are... Since He is outside of everything that exists, one has nothing of Him in 
one’s hand except delusion. As long as He doesn’t show Himself to you the way 
He is, how can you say you’ve seen Him and know Him? All you see is mere fan¬ 
tasy, all you know is mere absurdity. 

A murid frequently pronounces the name of God before a famous shaykh. The 
shaykh says to him: “Actually, God has no name. No matter what you call Him, 
that’s not Him, it’s you. And everything you know, that’s not Him.” (MN 0/1). 

In conversation the Sufis avoid the ishara ilallah, designating God with a name or the 
pronoun “He”, or pointing upward to heaven, etc., because to do so assumes God is at a dis¬ 
tance. Cf. Lunia^ 3 O 4 , 223-24; Schlaglichter 68/15.5, 342/89.11; Qut 2/67i2.i4; Nahrung 
2/547/32.790; Sharh al-Hikam 1/91-92; Blruni, Ma li’l-Hind 43; Asrdr al-tawhJd 219; O’Kane, 
Secrets 400; Ansari, Tabaqdt 83 a-b. 

All that you say and know, is you... Know Him through Him, not through 
yourself! The road to Him comes from Him, not from reason... Only an illusory 
idea of Him is given to human beings, to tell of Him is impossible. All good and 
bad, everything they’ve said about Him, they’ve said from themselves, etc. (MT 
verses 90-91, 94-95). 

In this ocean there are thousands of drops, but the jewel is hidden at the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean. People have written and disputed much about God’s attributes. 
For thousands of aeons men have thought about this but the end result was in¬ 
ability and perplexity. (AN in 7/5). 

The personified Intellect itself rejects the traveller who turns to it and asks to 
be made to reach God: he has no reason if he thinks that reason has this capacity 
(above p. 29). Reason, so it criticizes itself, brings forth a hundred thousand ex¬ 
planations and then sends out a world of doubts. It becomes caught in logical er¬ 
rors, in petitio principii. No real agreement is reached through it. To be sure, 
reason is fully competent in knowledge of God (here this capacity is conceded to 
it), but soul and heart are more competent still.—The pir, to whom the traveller 
returns, acknowledges the importance of reason; It’s an interpreter who reports 
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on God, it’s the just Judge over earth and heaven, its judgements have validity, 
it’s the key to difficulties, etc., but what those who talk about reason have to say 
is usually lies and nonsense. (MN 38/0).—Sometimes a donkey demonstrates 
the foolishness of wise men: 

When Alexander with his wise men seeks a way out of the land of darkness 
back to his army camp, his advisers have no better means than to let themselves 
be led by a donkey. If a donkey has more worth than intelligent men, what is one 
to expect from unintelligent men? (MN 38/1).—(In the Alexander romance, as is 
well known, Alexander leaves behind the foals of horses and donkeys at the edge 
of the land of darkness. The mothers of these animals, having been taken along, 
then find their way back to their foals following their maternal instinct). 

If reason becomes arrogant, it leads to unbelief. It must bow to 
the holy command (the holy law). 

God has toppled wretched reason with the holy law. (MN in the eulogy to God 
at the beginning). 

BaPami carries out religious worship for four hundred years and writes four 
hundred books proving the oneness of God. But one night he gets up, produces a 
hundred proofs denying God and begins to worship the sun. This is what results 
when reason oversteps its limits. 

Nothing like this is reported about either of the two BaPamis (see El s.n.). Perhaps there 
is a confusion here between the predecessor (or successor) of the older BaPamI in the 
vizierate, JayhanI whom the Fihrist p. 338 reckons to be a zindlq, or Eranshahrl, about whom 
Birum, Md li’FHind p. 4 reports that he propagated a religion invented by himself. Cf. Pines, 
Beit rage zur islamischen Atomenlehre 34-35; Minorsky, Mar\>azi 129. 

Better, and leading to the goal sooner than the overly refined 
reason of wise men, is the simple reason of simpletons. 

An elderly fiddle player can no longer earn his bread. No one wants to hear 
him. In the end, he enters an old mosque and performs a concert for God. He asks 
God not to leave him unrewarded for his playing like the others have done. That 
moment Shaykh Abu Sa^Id passes by the mosque. He has just received a hundred 
pieces of gold as a gift for his dervishes from a rich man. He lets the dervishes 
go hungry and sends the money to the fiddle player in the deserted mosque. The 
money belongs to him. Out of gratitude, the old man vows only to wish to play 
for God in the future, because God alone knows how to appreciate an artist’s 
worth.—Thus less intelligence makes matters easier. (MN 38/3). 

Cf. Asrdr al-tawhid 86-87 (O’Kane, Secrets 193-95) where Abu SaTd’s follower Hasan 
Mu^addib recounts a version of the story in great detail. Here the old man is not a rabdb 
player but a player of the long-necked lute (janbur). And see Mathnawi 1/1913 ff. where the 
story involves a harp player in the time of the caliph ^Umar. 

The poet also professes that he believes in this childlike faith: 
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If you wish to present these mysteries through reason, then you gird the waist 
of the gebrs (fire-worshippers) with their belt. I hold the notion of faith which 
old ladies hold {iman al-^ajuz). (AN in 6/5). 

2 

Heathen philosophy, which is based on reason, ratio, has been 
devalued and dethroned by the holy law. 

How can you claim to find the happiness of the angels in the wisdom of the 
Greeks? If you don’t separate yourself from this wisdom, how can you then be¬ 
come a man in the wisdom of religion?... The U of unbelief {kaf-i kufr) is prefer¬ 
able to me to the P of philosophy. Because one can guard against unbelief if it’s 
unmasked. But the art of dispute sends even an intelligent person down the 
wrong path. After the torch of religion burned the wisdom of the Greeks, one can 
no longer ignite the heart’s torch with that science. (MT Khdtima after 3, verses 
4500-01, 4503-07). 

No one is further removed from the law of the Hashimite Prophet than the 
philosopher. Holy law (shar^) means following the Prophet’s command, whereas 
following philosophy is to pour earth on one’s head. Philosophy is the lan¬ 
guage of Zoroastrianism, philosophy stands with its back turned against reli¬ 
gion. The philosopher finds his sufficiency in universal intelligence {^aql-i 
kull), the command “Speak!” {qul, frequent beginning of a verse in the Koran) is 
enough for our understanding... Guidance through reason is weak because it has 
grown up out of itself... Reason has need of “Speak!” and God’s command, so it 
can proceed along its way and show the way to others... Your knowledge and 
your reason consist of travelling in accordance with the command, not to go 
astray following reason alone. (MN 0, toward the end). 

Philosophizing about the workings of nature as well is shunned 
by the Sufis. They do not ask about the “reasons” for God’s or¬ 
daining. 

Cf. p. 615-16 below.—See the dogmatic controversies about the cause Cilia) of the 
world’s creation in Ash^ari, Maqdldt 252-53. 

Someone asks BayazTd why the heavens and the earth are as they are; why the 
earth is fixed and the heavens rotate, etc. Bayazid answers: “We don’t speak 
about the reason for the whole, therefore we don’t seek the reason for the particu¬ 
lar. Philosophy asks about reasons (causes), therefore it has no part in the reli¬ 
gion of Muhammad. In this religion and community there is nothing but accep¬ 
tance of the way things are and submission to that.” (AN 6/6). 

The famous philospher '^Umar Khayyam confesses in his grave 
that he sought in vain for knowledge. (In his quatrains this form 
of resigned agnosticism is frequently expressed). 
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E.g. Arbenry 30 u~adab shudhand; 70 rah nest; 95 farsudhand; 97 raftan-i mast\ 130 me- 
koshand. 

A man with the gift of being able to hear the dead speak in their graves is 
brought to the grave of the philosopher ‘^Umar Khayyam. He declares: “This is a 
man in imperfection. At that gate to which he turned, he laid claim to knowl¬ 
edge. Now that his ignorance has been made clear to him, he’s drenched in sweat 
because of his soul’s confusion. He has ended up between shame and confusion. 
By pursuing knowledge he has ended up deficient.”—At that gate where the 
seven heavens (spheres) (like a door-knocker) knock (and remain outside, cf. p. 
88, line 5 from bot.), how can one talk about knowledge? (IN 17/3, p. 272. Cf. 
Der Islam 26/1940/118). 


3 

In this way the holy law is set up in opposition to philosophy. 
Reason needs to be supervised by revelation and guidance from 
the prophets. 

For the Sufi, however, there is still another kind of thought, 
“the heart’s thought” in meditation, in contemplation, which is to 
be achieved by means of dhikr, concentration of the soul on God. 
Thought based on reason is a matter for unbelievers, whereas “the 
traveller thought” emerges from dhikr (above p. 21). Of course, 
there is no longer a process of revelation such as was conferred 
on the prophets, but God bestows illuminations and forms of un¬ 
derstanding on His friends, on the basis of which they speak 
higher truth. 

The traveller thought doesn’t come forth from reason, he comes forth from 
the heart. People of the heart possess another form of experience (dhawq) and 
another understanding (fahm) which is higher than the understanding of both 
worlds. Whoever activates this understanding throws himself into the ocean of 
mysteries. 

^All asks Hudhayfa: “Besides the Koran is there still a divine revelation 
{wahy) today?” He answers: “There is no divine inspiration {wahy) besides the 
Koran, but God gives His friends a very good understanding, and with this under¬ 
standing, which arises like revelation from God, they speak the truth regarding 
His word {dar kaldmd 6 sukhim gdyand rast)'' (MN, Sharh-i kitdb/l). 

But the real source of mystical understanding is the soul. This 
understanding through the soul {“^irfan) stands in contrast to un¬ 
derstanding through reason, it stands above understanding 
through reflection (meditation), which ends in helpless bewilder¬ 
ment (tahayyur), and above transmitted science Cilm) which ends 
in ignorance. 
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Set up two balances for your reason and your soul and place the latter in the 
scales! If reason weighs more, that’s a deficiency for you (a falling short in 
weight). If the soul weighs more, then the beloved is yours. (MN 40, after 5). 

True inner understanding (^irfan) comes into being when that which you call 
reason becomes null and void (batil). Reason is necessary in order to bear being 
God’s slave, whereas the soul is necessary in order to bear God’s lordliness. How 
can reason get along with the soul? When it comes to running, an animal carcass 
is no match for Buraq (the Prophet’s mount on his journey through the heavens). 
Your pain comes first of all out of reflecting, it ends up in helpless bewilder¬ 
ment. Knowledge is necessary in order to know that the end of knowledge is ig¬ 
norance. (Ibid.). 

How understanding takes place in the soul, and what forms of 
understanding are to be won in this way, we shall hear about be¬ 
low (Chpt. 30). 


4 

However, the path to understanding is difficult for the mystic. 
Attar and his characters are far removed from knowing that they 
are in firm possession of understanding. They admit “that they 
cannot know anything”, and numerous indeed are the stories in 
which this knowledge that one cannot know anything, as well as 
the conviction that the riddle of the world and human existence is 
unfathomable, are illustrated. Nor is Attar able to boast that he 
possesses knowledge of God {ma’^rifat). 

Why do I go on talking so much? One simply can’t describe You with at¬ 
tributes {nayayi dar sifat)\ What should I do since I really have no understanding 
(ma'^rifat). (MT verse 81).—I’m killed by helpless confusion. I’ve no choice but 
helplessness (na-ddram chdra juz be-chdragi). (MT verse 171).—I’ve staked rea¬ 
son and soul, religion and heart, in order merely to understand the perfection of a 
mote in a sunbeam. No one knows the innermost being of a mote in a sunbeam 
(atom) completely. How long will you still ask, how long will you go on speak¬ 
ing? (MT verses 141, 144). 

The sky’s wheel has many secrets behind the curtain, which no one has ever 
fathomed. I’ve long sought the thread for this secret and haven’t found it, though 
I’ve sought during a lifetime. Perhaps this secret shouldn’t be told, perhaps the 
pearl of secrets shouldn’t be pierced. 

A slave carries a covered bowl in silence. Someone asks him what’s in the 
bowl. The slave answers: “Be quiet! Why has the bowl been covered? If one were 
meant to know this secret, the bowl wouldn’t be covered.”—Who knows and un¬ 
derstands anything about what this eternally rotating wheel of heaven does? (AN 
13/1). 
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The following story simply seems to amplify the notion of “forever turning 
round in circles”. 

A sage says to a counterfeiter: “I’ll catch you in the net in such a way that you 
turn about me ten times on a brick (?).” 

Hakim-e-ra yakJ zor (variant sar) bar badal zadh hakim andar haqq-i d in tnathal zadh 

ki dar ddmat chundn dram ba-mardJ ki bar yak khisht dah girdam bigardJ (AN 13/2). 

The little that one does know only makes the riddle even 
greater. 

There are many stars in the sky which are a hundred times larger than the 
earth. It takes five hundred years for a stone to fall from the sky to the earth. In 
comparison with the nine spheres the earth is no larger than a poppy seed in the 
ocean.—The only thing you have from the heavens is a beautiful spectacle. 

A dervish contemplates the star-filled sky and says: “Oh God, if even the roof 
of Your prison is this beautiful, what must the roof of Your garden be like!” 
(Above p. 52).—After long reflections on the strange behavior of the stars 
which he has described with many images and similes, the poet explains: “It’s 
not right to be occupied with these golden idols, because one can’t understand 
the sense behind their rotation. You’re like someone who knows nothing about 
chess and doesn’t understand the sense of the moves.” (AN 13/3). 

If this secret gives you a headache, don’t break your head over it. 

Amplification by a fool: 

A dumb peasant comes to the city and there sees a minaret for the first time. 
He asks what kind of a tree it is and what kind of fruit it produces. Some jokers 
inform him that it’s a tree which all year bears a ''tang'' (a sound word: the Ms. 
glosses it as dwdz) as fruit, which is helpful against headache. When the peasant, 
who suffers from headache, climbs the minaret at the instigation of the jokers in 
order to pick the fruit, he falls from the top and breaks his neck. (AN 13/4). 

A similar story with a different joke about the minaret already occurs in Bar Hebraeus 
(cf The Laughable Stones, ed. and transl. E. A. Wallis Budge, London 1897, p. 152, no. 605). 
Also similar is the Persian prank in Meherjibhai Nosherwanji Kuka, The Wit and Humor of 
the Persians, Bombay 1894, p. 175, no. 65, 

Now the poet addresses his readers in order to draw their atten¬ 
tion to their dubious situation, helplessness and incapacity: 

You’re like a lame ant who wishes to climb up a hair and reach the moon. 
What sense does it make if a blind man boasts of being able to split a hair in a 
dark well? You exist and you don’t exist: you’re not nothing, nor are you some¬ 
thing outside of nothing. 

A pir says: “You neither become lost, nor are you here. Even if you become as 
honored as the Celestial Throne, you’ll still be reckoned (by God) as nothing,^ 


1 


?: Agar chun ‘arsh-i a^la gardi az ‘^iz ba-hechat bar name-girand hargiz- 
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and even if you shrink to the size of an atom, you still won’t become lost.” (AN 
13/5). 

What do you want, what are you talking about, where are you? Peasant, talk 
about the buttermilk! 

An eloquent preacher mounts the pulpit and gives a sermon on every imagin¬ 
able subject. A fool cries out: “What’s really your purpose with this talk?” The 
preacher answers: “For forty years I’ve spoken secrets and I perform a major rit¬ 
ual ablution before every sermon. Why shouldn’t I hold preaching sessions?” 
The fool says; “Preach another forty years, perform a major ritual ablution and 
speak about Koranic interpretation and Tradition. And when you’ve spoken for 
eighty years, then come to me with the milk jar and I’ll pour some sour milk in it 
for you!”—You’ve spent a whole life to find your jar but what you find in the jar 
is only sour milk. (AN 13/6). 

All that is revealed to the person for whom the curtain is lifted 
is the fact that God almighty creates innumerable worlds and then 
destroys them; 

A pTr asks God to lift the curtain for him. God grants his request, and he sees 
the two worlds fitted inside one another like the layers of an onion and inhabited 
by strange creatures. Some walk on their side, others on their head. Some go 
about without a head, others fly without wings, people of different kinds, each 
disappearing on a different path. When the pir sees this, he becomes dizzy. After 
a while he asks God to raise the curtain again. Then he sees nothing more of all 
these creatures. Thus God shows him His unfathomable omnipotence in the 
hands of which both worlds are like wax and which every moment can create 
worlds or close doors shut so that God, who has no need of creatures, remains 
alone. (AN 13/7). 

A plr sees a camel with a blindfold over its eyes and how it turns about in a 
circle to drive a water-apparatus. He lets out a shout and enters “a state”. When he 
comes back to his senses, he tells his companions: “This camel says to me: ‘I 
walked from morning till evening and thought I had advanced quite a distance 
along the road. But when the blindfold is removed, then I see I haven’t moved 
from my position.’”—So we all still haven’t advanced beyond the first step but 
are caught in forms and formalities {asir-i rasm u dyJn). (AN 14/1). 

A king, without you, set down a treasure for himself somewhere. If it pleases 
him, he takes the treasure away again. If not, he lets it lie. What’s the point for 
you to know why he set down the treasure or why he took it away? Since you 
weren’t there, you’ll never find out! (AN 14/1; see the variant on p. 43). 

Don’t attempt to draw close to the occurrence of secrets. You’re not the man 
for it. You won’t find the pearl of meaning (ma^dnl), and when you do find it (in 
death), you’ll drown. Whoever seeks the deepest reason for these secrets, is 
seeking the key to the treasure in the bazaar. Whoever found this secret let it be¬ 
come lost so you wouldn’t learn it. Whoever became familiar with the pearl of 
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these secrets threw them immediately into this ocean (death). In fifty years a 
needle became used up, now it lies at the bottom of the ocean. For a long time 
the husk floated on the surface of the water, then the wave cast water over its 
head and it sunk to the ocean floor. (AN in 13/8). 

The poet then recounts his own discouraging experiences. (See 
Chpt. 9). 

Yet if one does not have the key, at least it is still a comfort to 
know the door. But “the thread of reason has lost the thread’s tip, 
and the house of illusion has lost the door”. 

A Sufi hears a man lamenting: ‘‘I’ve lost the key to my door. Has anyone per¬ 
haps found the key? The door is locked. What should I do?” The Sufi says; “What 
are you complaining about? Be happy that you know the door! You only have to 
sit down in front of it. Eventually someone will come and open it. Your case is 
not difficult but what should I say who know neither the key, nor the door? I 
wish to God I could find the door, whether it’s open or closed!”—Nothing is 
given to man. My lot is futile yearning and confusion. The track is lost. How 
should I find it again? (MT 43/3, pp. 154-55). 

Thus the Sufi himself doesn’t know the object of his seeking. 
(Cf. also Chpt. 8). 

An endless amount of time goes by before one is able “to per¬ 
ceive a whiff’ of God. 

Shaykh Abu Safid is suffering from a feeling of emotional constriction {qabd) 
and goes into the fields to find distraction. There he sees a peasant who’s tying 
up a cow to milk it, and he tells him of his feeling of constriction. The peasant 
says: “Oh Abu Safid, if they were to fill everything between the earth and heaven 
with millet seed, and every thousand years a bird were to come and take one grain 
of it until it was all consumed, and this was repeated a hundred times, the soul 
still wouldn’t have perceived a scented whiff of God. And that, oh Abu Safid, is 
still quick!”^ (MT 38/5, p. 131). 

Freely rendered from Asrar al-tawhJd 29; O’Kane, Secrets 108-09; Nicholson, Studies 18. 
Cf. Bolte-Polivka 3/232. 

Only death brings release from this confusion, from this “spin¬ 
ning of the head”. 

A shaykh, together with his novices, collects a millstone which they need. 
While they’re under way the stone breaks in pieces. The shaykh enters an 
“ecstatic state” because of this. The novices grumble, not only because they’ve 
wasted their effort and money, but also because they find the shaykh’s behavior 
inappropriate. But the shaykh says: “The stone has broken in pieces in order to 
be freed from the head’s turning, and thus it has disclosed to me the secret that 
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Read: Bu Sa'^ida, zudh bashadh. 
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breaking up is deliverance from confusion.”—The one whose head spins and is 
confused remains caught in eternal pain. (MN 12/1). 

One cannot find God. 

A man visits a “fool” and sees him lying “in blood and dust”, confused and 
upset. He asks him: “What do you do here day and night?” The fool answers: 
“Day and night I seek God.” The visitor says: “I also seek Him.” The fool: “Then 
you too sit like me for fifty years in blood!”—Since it’s not possible to untie 
this knot, there’s no sense in dying, nor in being born. This much I know that, 
despite all the turning and twisting, I know nothing, I know nothing! (MN 
12 / 2 ). 

A fool says that he likes best to sit on a heap of ashes and pour earth on his 
head with both hands and cover himself in sackcloth and weep. To everyone who 
asks him something he would like to say: “I don’t know, I don’t know!”— 
Whether you’re learned or ignorant, in the end your head is confused {sargardan). 
(MN 12/3). 

An amplification: 

If someone wants to set out on the pilgrimage, he must take leave of his fam¬ 
ily and make peace with his enemy. But when he arrives at the Ka^ba, the only 
thing he does is turn about, circling the Ka^'ba.—The final end of all action is 
nothing but the head’s spinning about. (MN 12/4). 

What you seek you don’t find, nor can you stop your seeking. 

The restless woodpecker taps his beak day and night against the branches of 
trees, whether the wood is soft or hard. One day he fell in love with Solomon, 
and Solomon promised he would yield to him if he brought him wood which is 
neither dry nor wet, neither straight nor crooked. Since then he continually 
searches for this wood but doesn’t find it.—Likewise, human beings seek for a 
wood which doesn’t exist. Throw your seeking into the ocean’s water, because 
you’ll never find such wood! People only have its name but no other gain from 
it. (MN 12/5). 

For other unsolvable tasks see Bolte-Polivka 2/362 ff. 

Effort is futile. 

A king’s daughter sets as a task for her suitor that he pick up an emptied sack 
of millet seed, grain by grain, with the tip of a needle. Despite years of effort, 
the lover doesn’t manage to pick up a single grain. (MN 12/6). 

See Bolte-Polfvka, in the Index under “Aufgaben fiir die Freier”. 

Someone asks a Sufi how he is. He answers: “For thirty years I’ve been run¬ 
ning about and I haven’t found one grain of gold. Now I’m sitting still and wait¬ 
ing for a hundred treasures to appear to me!”—You’ve no hope of finding one 
grain of gold, so how can you find treasures and jewels? (MN 12/7). 
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It is futile to ask about the fundamental principle behind events 
in the world. We only hear the din and the noise, we know noth¬ 
ing about the sense. 

A fool throws a stone into a glazier’s shop and is delighted at how everything 
shatters with a beautiful crash and tinkling sound. People reproach him saying 
he has caused damage to the owner. He replies: “I was so pleased by the crash and 
tinkling that I have no thought of damage and profit.” (MN 8/4). 

No one knows the truth, everyone dies with an empty hand. 

Ma^shuq TOsi walks past the shop of a dealer in spices just when the owner is 
putting together an expensive perfume of musk and ambergris. He buys it and 
rubs it under the tail of a donkey that’s standing in front of him. Asked about the 
sense of this strange gesture, he says: “These human beings know as little about 
God as this donkey knows about perfume.” (MN 8/5. In Talbis 386 it is rather 
Shibli who perfumes the tail of a donkey with ambergris). 

Nature as well takes part in the general helplessness. 

The sky, out of sorrow at not having reached the goal of its searching, dressed 
in blue as a sign of mourning. The mountain girded its waist in order to seek this 
truth but in the end was reduced to dust (surah 7/143) because it had nothing but 
wind in its hand. The ocean died of thirst with dry lips (lab: also shore). The sun 
sets every day with a yellow cheek because of this pain. Every month the moon 
throws away its shield. The earth has dust on its head because of cares. (AN in 
13/9).—Nearly all beings answer the world-traveller with fantastical aetiologies 
when he seeks their help and guidance (above pp. 22 ff.). 

A venerable man says: “The sky every day asks the earth: ‘Do you finally 
have knowledge of God?’ One can’t live without this knowledge!”—We’re all 
confused, and our head is set spinning in this endless valley. Who knows what’s 
in store for those who’ve died? They all passed away with their head full of ab¬ 
surd desires. They were extinguished like a bright lamp. We’ve all remained out¬ 
side before the door like the door-knocker, incapable and powerless in our affairs 
and in our actions. (AN 13/10). 

‘^Umar Khayyam also describes the heavenly bodies as being bewildered (sargardan). Cf. 
Rosen no. 91 aywanand. 
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How do people react then in view of this situation? How do they 
deal with the inevitability of death, the transience of existence? 
How do they deal with the inadequate and uncertain provision of 
sustenance, the arbitrary distribution of earthly possessions? What 
do they do in face of the threatened sanctions for offenses for 
which they are not actually responsible; in face of predestination 
which disposes over their destiny even before they are born? 
How do they come to terms with the fact that it is denied to them 
to fathom the meaning of events in the world, that God remains 
eternally transcendent, unattainable and inaccessible to their re¬ 
quests? 

Furthermore, is the situation really so hopeless, the darkness so 
dense, that nothing remains but fear, desperation, perplexity and 
“spinning of the head”? 

Attar presents us with various typical groups of people, each 
of which has found, or believes it has found, a solution for itself. 
Their portrayal and criticism take up a considerable portion of the 
four epics which concern us here. 


1 

Numerically the largest of these groups of people is certainly the 
group of worldly men, for whom the problem of the earthly sit¬ 
uation does not seem to exist, who take no notice of it but, un¬ 
troubled by what is to come, with no thought for death and the 
final judgement that awaits them, live their lives devoid of cares 
and pursue their earthly purposes and goals. They are the repre¬ 
sentatives of “evasive concealment in the face of death, which 
stubbornly dominates everdayness” (Heidegger, Sein und Zeit § 
51). Hasan al-Basri, who describes their doings and activities in 
gripping images, calls them hypocrites, Muslims in name 
{mundfiqiin, “Hasan al-BasrI” 42 ff.), and Malik ibn Dinar thinks 
that there are so many of them that if they grew tails, the believers 
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would no longer find any ground to walk on. (“Hasan al-Basn” 
43, ftn. 3). 

It is the task of a sermon to sound the alarm against this sleep 
of indifference. The admonition to wake up and think of the 
hereafter is an old motif in Islamic sermons. 

See “Hasan ai-Basrl” 44-46. The theme is so common that even the rascal hero of 
Harm’s Maqamat, when dressed in the false clothes of a preacher and intent on extracting 
people’s money from their purses, chooses this theme for his sanctimonious sermon. 
{Maqama 1) 

It is also a main motif in the paraenetic portions of ‘'Attar’s 
poetic works. One moment the reader is addressed and his false 
attitude is criticized, the next moment people’s foolish attitude is 
made the focus of attention by means of parables and stories. 

All your life you’ve taken it easy in careless indifference, you haven’t been 
awake for a single moment. (IN p. 97 j 3 ).—You sleep without cares or thoughts 
and suspect nothing. But like it or not, you’re going to die. Whether you’re a 
beggar or a king, you’ll take with you on the road three ells of linen cloth and 
ten bricks. (See p. 36). 

You occupy yourself with your own Being, see only yourself, are worse than 
Satan. God has given you hundreds of treasures of Being but in your drunkenness 
you join together with Satan. God has called you to Himself, whereas you run af¬ 
ter Satan. God sees every one of your deeds like individual motes in a sunbeam, 
but you have chosen actual lust {hawa, also air) like a mote in a sunbeam.—The 
time will come, however, when the veil suddenly falls from your eyes. Once your 
lowliness is made apparent, the fire of shame will burn in your soul the way it 
burned in the souls of Joseph’s brothers. 

When Joseph is sitting in the well, Gabriel comes to him and predicts his 
great future. “Your brothers will come to you”, so he says, “to ask you for bread. 
What will you do with them then?” Joseph answers: “I’ll point out to them what 
they’ve done. Shame is punishment enough for them.” (IN 18/5, pp. 291-92), 

Oh thoughtless one who’ve lost your way, you’ll die unexpectedly. You spend 
your whole life in thoughtlessness... If your eye once beholds the right path, 
you’ll perceive your misfortune with futile regret. (AN 18/0). 

If sheep behave with indifference and are then led off to slaughter, that’s 
nothing wondrous. After all, they have no intelligence. The only thing that’s 
wondrous is the butcher who sits in complete peace, though he knows his turn 
will also come. (IN 17/1, p. 270). 

While asleep, a deaf man waits on the road for the caravan. But he goes on 
sleeping and misses it. It passes by without him perceiving it. When he wakes 
up, people tell him that the caravan has passed by and ask him why he slept so 
deeply. Now his travel companions are gone. The deaf man says: “Woe is me! I 
was deaf and asleep. Now that I’ve awoken from sleep, I no longer find a travel 
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companion!” (AN 7/9. The parable also occurs in a more elaborate form in the 
Ushturnamd). 

For a clearer picture cf. Asrar al-tawhld 50 (O’Kane, Secrets 142) where Abu SaTd re¬ 
counts how he once fell asleep and missed the caravan: “Every evening, as is the habit of 
those travelling on foot, I would go on a bit ahead of the camels of the caravan and sleep 
until the caravan arrived. Then I would rise and walk with the caravan. 

One cannot possess the world and religion at the same time. 

You seek religion, and your heart is drunken with the world. Don’t you know 
that the two can’t come together? ...You’ve turned one face turned toward the 
world and another face toward religion. Give up this two-faced situation! One 
face, one direction is enough! (AN 12/0). 

Further amplification; 

A fool sees how the people on a street are all running in different directions. 
He calls out to them: “You must all go in one direction!” (AN 12/1). 

Cf. the saying of Abu SaTd: “Sufism consists of two things: to look in one direction and to 
live one way.” Asrar aL-tawhId 249; O’Kane, Secrets 431; Nicholson, Studies 49. 

The Indian pir said: “When a donkey driver sits on a donkey, he leads a second 
donkey alongside himself on a rope. But you’ve sat your heart on two donkeys at 
the same time. Aren’t you afraid you’ll fall off both of them?” (AN 12/3). 

For further examples, which could easily be added to, see IN pp. 977 _j 4 , 989 . 
14 , 2053.5, 261n-i2> 2786 . 11 , 3692- 


2 

However, worldly men withdraw only too readily from the ad¬ 
monitions of the preachers. Sermons are not heard by rich people 
but by the poor. 

^Abbasa is asked why rich people don’t attend his sermon. He answers: 
“Because I say things which are wholly disagreeable to the rich. With me his 
gold appears as worthless as copper (tin). I make the collar around his neck into 
a noose and his shirt into a shroud. With me his castle becomes a grave for him. 
I can’t cover up his faults for him. With me his religion becomes unbelief. So 
why should he desire my company?” (MN 23/13). 

People do not want to recognize themselves. 

A fool holds up a mirror before the people when they come out of the mosque 
on Friday. When they’re very numerous, he throws the mirror on the road in 


i In the Asrar al-tawhJd the man left behind by the caravan is not Shaykh Abu SaTd. 
The two brothers PTr Muhammad ShawkanI and Zayn al-Ta^'ifa ^Umar ShawkanI recount the 
story about their father. (Translator’s note). 
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anger. But the people always give him back the mirror instead of making use of 
it and looking at themselves in it. (MN 8/6). 

3 

Instead of conforming to God’s commands, the worldly man is 
attached to his lusts, his pleasure and his errors. 

This is the criticism the second prince is obliged to hear from his father 
(above p. 6). 

Harun goes with the fool Bahlul to the cemetery. There they find a skull in 
which pigeons have laid eggs. Bahlul explains to Harun that this is the head of a 
man who had attached his heart to the (forbidden) sport of flying pigeons. In 
death as well this passion has not left his head and consequently pigeons now 
nest in it. (MN 21/7). 

An ant sees a wasp who is happily flying about, in contrast to the ant who is 
performing obedient service. Asked why he’s so happy, the wasp answers; “Why 
shouldn’t I be happy? I land wherever I wish and munch on any kind of food I 
please. I travel through the world so as to have fun. Why should I be sad?” Hav¬ 
ing spoken thus, he flies into a butcher’s shop and lands on a slab of meat. Then 
along comes the butcher and chops him in half with a meat cleaver. The two 
halves fall to the ground. The ant lifts up one half, hauls it away and makes the 
wise observation: “Whoever, like you, just does what’s fun, this is the end in 
store for him, etc.” (IN 12/14, pp. 211-12). 

Also found in the Sindbadnama of Samarqandi, ed. Ahmed Ale§, no. 34, pp. 336-37; Asrdr 
al-tawhid 230-31; O’Kane, Secrets 418. Cf, Robert Anhegger, “Die Fabel von der Grille und 
der Ameise” in: Asiatische Siudien 1949, 30-47; idem, ‘Tiirk Edebiyatinda Agustosbocegi ile 
Karinca Hikayesi’’ in: Turkiyat Mecmuasi 9/1951/79-94. 

A heart which has once accustomed itself to the pleasures of the soul loses the 
capacity to penetrate into the deeper sense of things behind the curtain. It under¬ 
stands as little about such things as the sewer-sweeper who’s accustomed to the 
smell of filth understands about musk. 

A sewer-sweeper passes by the shop of a perfume dealer and suffers a fainting 
spell. The druggist rushes outside and tries to bring the unconscious man back to 
his senses with aromatic essences. But this only has the opposite effect. Then 
another sewer-sweeper comes along and rubs some filth under his nose. The un¬ 
conscious man now comes back to himself.—“So it is also with the person ac¬ 
customed to false teachings {bid^aty\ ‘^Auar continues, “who has never caught a 
whiff of the true doctrine {sunnat)^ (AN 7/6). 
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4 

The main defect in the people of the world, alongside their indif¬ 
ference vis-a-vis death and the imminent final reckoning, is their 
greed (hirs), their insatiability which can never be satisfied and 
always wants more. 

Cf. e.g, the Bab al-hirs wa-iul al-amal in AbQ’l-Layth al-Samarqandi’s Tanbih al-ghafilin. 

In the lldhindma the sixth prince who has chosen the gold-maker’s art as the 
goal of his desires is reproached by his father the king for this defect (above p. 
7), His father presents him with the images which we have already become famil¬ 
iar with, of the falsity of Lady-World (p. 48) and admonishes him to be aware 
that the bird greed is only glutted once it has fed on the earth of the cemetery. A 
good portion of the stories on “censuring the world”, which we have already met 
with, originate in this section of the lldhindma. 

A symbol for insatiable greed is a monstruous beast named “Devourer” (Halu^^) 
because of its voracity. This monster lives behind Ml Qaf which surrounds the 
world. Near the monster are seven grass-filled steppes, and behind it seven 
lakes. Every day it strips bare the seven steppes and drinks dry the seven lakes. 
But then it can’t sleep due to fear that it won’t find anything to eat and drink the 
next day. The next day, however, God fills the steppes and lakes with grass and 
water... (IN 19/1, p. 301). 

Many of the stories on the subject of greed are widely dissemi¬ 
nated, as for instance the story about Jesus and the three persons 
who end up killing one another out of greed. 

Jesus is travelling somewhere with a companion. He has three loaves of bread 
with him. One of these he eats, the companion eats one, and the third is left 
over. When Jesus leaves the road to go to drink, the companion eats the third 
loaf of bread. When Jesus comes back, he asks the companion where the third 
bread is. He says he doesn’t know. They come to a sea. Jesus holds onto the hand 
of the person accompanying him and they walk upon the sea. Jesus asks the 
companion: “By the God who works these miracles, tell me the truth about the 
bread!” “I don’t know anything”, says the companion. They walk on. Jesus 
catches a gazelle by simply calling it, and they eat it. Jesus brings the bones 
back to life and the gazelle runs off. Jesus poses the same question and receives 
the same answer. They come upon three piles of earth. Jesus changes them into 
gold through his prayer and says: “The one mound belongs to me, the second to 
you, and the third to the person who secretly ate the bread.” The companion then 
says: “I am the one.” Thereupon Jesus gives all three piles of gold to the com¬ 
panion and says: “You’re not fit to be my travelling companion”, and he leaves 
him. After that two other people come along, see the gold and begin to fight 
with Jesus’ former companion. Finally, they agree to divide the gold into three 
parts. But since they’re hungry, they send one of their number into the city to 
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buy bread. The fellow goes off, eats his fill and poisons the bread he intends to 
bring back. Meanwhile, the other two conspire to kill the third man when he re¬ 
turns and divide his gold among themselves. And so they do but then they die 
themselves from the poisoned bread. When Jesus passes by again and sees the 
three dead men lying there, he turns the gold back into earth so no more people 
will die because of it. (MN 15/1). 

The story has been translated into German from ^Attar by Ruckert, ZDMG 14/280. It is 
widely disseminated in Arabic literature; Qut 1/255; Nahrung 2/243 f./32.365; Tha'^labl, 247- 
49; Rawd al~rayahln, no. 322; TurtushT 14, and from there 2/325, trans. by G. Rat, 

Paris-Toulon 1902, 2/792; Tibr 39; SaffurT 1/207; R, Basset in: Rev. des Traditions Populaires 
14/1899/438-39; L. Cheikho, MajanJ al-adab 1/66-67. European versions and notices: 
Chauvin 8/100-01; James Robson, “Stories of Jesus and Mary” in; The Muslim World 
40/1950/240. The oldest Arabic version is found in Tabari, Tafsir on surah 3/52, Cairo 1321, 
3/179-81, Cairo 1324, 3/198-200. As reliable sources Tabari cites SuddI and Wahb ibn 
Munabbih who are well known as popular narrators and transmitters of Judaeo-Christian 
stories. The story pattern goes back to a folk tradition among the early Christian Arabs. Cf. 
Sidersky, Les Origines des Legendes MusulmaneSy Paris 1933, p. 6. It appears to have origi¬ 
nated in an apocryphal Gospel or a kind of “Haggada enlargement of the life story of Jesus”. 
Cf. Ernst Kuhn, Barlaam und Joasaphy Munich 1883, {Abh. Bayr. Ak. Wiss. 1. Kl. Bd. 20) p. 
82. 

We are able to follow the individual steps of how the story pattern travelled to the West. 
A Spanish Moorish version, which goes back to TurtushI, is contained in the Leyendas 
Moriscas. The table of contents is given in Griinbaum. The connecting link to the Arabic 
versions is found in Le Novelle antiche, Biagi, Florence 1880, p. 117, under the title “Come 
andando Christo co’ discepoli suoi videro molto grande lesoro”, and is then once more at¬ 
tested, for example, in the Novellae of Morlini, Paris 1855, p. 84: “De illis qui in Tiberi reputo 
ihesauro, ad invicem conspirantes, veneno et ferro perire” or in Ci nous dity P. Paris, Les 
manuscrits frangois de la BiblioMque du Roiy Paris 1831-48, 4/83-84. Thus the story spread 
rapidly in the West and finally ended up in a fairy-tale of the Grimm Brothers, “Bruder 
Lustig”. Cf. Bolle-Polivka 2/150-63; Aarne-Thompson, Types no. 785; Cosquin, Contes popu¬ 
laires de Lorraine 1/285-88, etc. The following assertion of Honti in Handworterbuch des 
deutschen Mdrchens 2/614 can no longer be maintained: “It is exceedingly probable that the 
origin of this comic tale is to be found in medieval German minstrel poetry. I say German, 
because from other countries we only find modern oral versions.” In fact, Tabari, who pro¬ 
vides the earliest Arabic version, lived from 839 to 923. Therefore, Honti’s conclusion that 
“The Mohammedan version owes its existence to the Crusades” should rather be the other 
way round: The European version owes its existence to the Crusades, if the story was not 
brought to the West even earlier through Moorish-Spanish mediation. Regarding the whole 
question, see Otto Spies, “Das Grimm’sche Marchen ‘Bruder Lustig’ in arabischer 
Oberlieferung” in: Rheinisches Jahrbuch fUr Volkskundey 2. Jahrgang, Bonn 1951, pp. 48-60. 
(Otto Spies).—^The last part of the story also occurs in Marzubdnndma 74. 
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No less widely disseminated is the less serious story about the 
man who receives lessons from a bird he has caught but, due to 
his blind greed, immediately forgets them. 

Sha‘^bl relates: “A man catches a sparrow. The bird promises to give him three 
useful lessons if he lets it go. It will tell him the first one immediately and the 
others once it’s set free. The man agrees and the bird tells him the first lesson: 
‘Never grieve over a thing you’ve lost!’ Now the man sets the bird free and it im¬ 
parts the second lesson from a tree: ‘Never believe something which is impossi¬ 
ble until you’ve seen it yourself!’ Then it says, while flying up a mountain: 
‘Moreover, you’re a big fool. I have two jewels in my belly, each of which 
weighs twenty mithqdls. If you hadn’t let me go free, they would now be yours.’ 
The man is bitterly angry over his stupidity but asks for the third lesson. The 
bird says: ‘Why should I give you a third lesson when you’ve already forgotten 
the first two. You were upset over a thing you lost and you believed something 
which is impossible. I don’t weigh two mithqdls. How could I have two Jewels in 
my belly which both weigh twenty mithqdhT Having spoken thus, it flies away 
and the man is left standing.” (IN 13/13, pp. 210-11). 

This Sha^'bi is the famous traditionist who died around 110/728. The story is found in his 
biography Hilya 4/316; as well as in Ihyd^ 3/207-08, Baydn dhamm al-hirs\ Ibn al-JawzI, 
Maqdmdt, Ms. Istanbul Univ. Libr. A 673, foL 3a; idem, Adhkiyd^, final chapter; SharlshT 
1/15; Mathnawi 4/2245 ff.; M. b. '^AIT b. Baboya al-Qumml, Kamdl al-din wa-tamdm al-ni'^ma, 
litho. Tehran 1301, p. 339; Tausend und eine Nacht, Henning, 22, pp. 122 ff. The story is 
Buddhist and comes from Barlaam and Josaphat: Bilawhar wa~Yuddsif, litho. Bombay 1306, 
pp. 83, 4 ff.; Fritz Hommel, “Die alteste arabische Barlaamversion” in: Verhandlungen des 
VIL Internationalen Orienialistenkongresses, Vienna 1886, Semit. Sektion, p. 158; Ernst 
Kuhn, “Barlaam und Joasaph. Eine bibliographisch-literargeschichtliche Studie.” in Abhand- 
lungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 20. Band, 1. Abt., Munich 1894, pp. 
75-76, with abundant literary references; C. Brockelmann, “Fabel und Tiermarchen in der 
alteren arabischen Literatur” in: Islamica 2/1926/108; Wilhelm Bousset, “Wiedererken- 
nungsmarchen und Placidas-Legende” in: Nachr. Ges. Wiss. Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse 
1917, p. 715; F. Shordone, “Une Redaction inddite de la fable du paysan et du rossignol” in: 
Byzantinoslavica IX, 2, 1948, pp. 177-81. 

The consequences of lacking a sense of contentment with little, 
of not being satisfied with what one has, is often illustrated in fa¬ 
ble literature by the fable of the two (three) wishes. 

Bolte-Polivka, 2/213 ff. 

A variant of this fable also occurs in Attar. 

A poor thorn-gatherer who lives in the steppes and nourishes his wife and 
children with great difficulty, being dissatisfied with his situation, begs Moses 
to ask God to provide him with an effortless form of sustenance. When the 
prophet makes this request, God answers that this is not possible but that He 
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will give the man two free wishes. In the meantime, a king arrives in the area 
where the house of the thorn-gatherer is located, sees the man’s pretty wife and, 
hearing that she’s the wife of a thorn-gatherer, thinks she’s too good for a gath¬ 
erer of thorns. The king has the woman put in a trunk and brought to his resi¬ 
dence. When the thorn-gatherer comes home from the fields, he finds his chil¬ 
dren weeping and learns from them what has happened. Then he makes the wish 
that God transform the woman into a bear. He then goes into the city to acquire 
bread for his children. When the king has the trunk opened, instead of the hoped 
for woman he finds a female bear, believes she must be a fairy who can change 
into any shape, and has her taken back home again. When the thorn-gatherer 
comes home, he finds his children in terrible fear of the female bear. There’s 
nothing else for him to do but use his second wish, to the effect that God give 
his wife back her previous shape! He is cured of his ungratefulness and from then 
on knows how to appreciate better the value of what he possesses. (MN 26/3). 

The story is clearly a free reworking of another frequently recounted tale. An Israelite is 
granted three free wishes. He uses the first by wishing that his wife would become the most 
beautiful of all women. When this wish comes true, the wife considers herself too good for 
him and looks for other men. He then changes her into a bitch (female bear) with the second 
wish, and then is forced, under pressure from the children, to use the third wish to restore her 
to her former self. It occurs in this form in Mu^^afa b. Zakariyya^ (d. 390/1000, GAL^, Suppl. 
1/312), al-Jails al-salih, Ms. Damad Ibrahim 282, fol. 10a. The man in question is supposed to 
be the person referred to in surah 7/174, which verse is otherwise connected with Balaam or 
Umayya b. Abl’1-Salt. The story is elaborately embellished in the Siyasatndma (Schefer 160- 
62, Tehran 1310, pp. 136-38). There, as in ^Atiar, the woman is changed into a bear. The 
story also occurs in ^Awfi’s Jdmi^^ al-hikdydt\ M. Nizamuddin, Introduction to the 
Jawdmi^u’l-Hikdydt, p. 84. Cf. also El s.n. “al-BasOs”. 

Human beings have inherited this precipitate greed from their primordial an¬ 
cestor Adam. Greed for a grain of wheat caused him to lose Paradise. (AN in 
20 / 6 ). 

Human beings sell their precious time in life for filthy lucre. (IN p. 3037.8). 

But death soon puts an end to storing up goods out of greed. 

The ant makes itself “a window” in the earth and gathers grain in it all year 
long. But when a gust of wind suddenly comes, it wafts away the ant, the window 
and the grain all together. (AN 29/7.—Cf. the simile of the spider above p. 46). 

A mouse wants to steal an egg. Since he can’t carry it by himself, he calls an¬ 
other mouse, lays the egg on his own belly and has the companion drag him 
homewards by the tail. But outside the cat is lying in wait and straightway re¬ 
leases him from all greedy desires. (AN 20/8). 

Another story about a mouse who steals an egg is found in the Marzubdnndma 204 ff. 
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A rag-collector gathers scraps of rags his whole life long and piles them up in 
his house. Then a glowing coal falls on the rags and everything goes up in 
flames. (AN 18/1. A long paraenetic passage follows). 

The greedy man collects treasures only to die among them. In the same way 
the silkworm spins its own grave. (AN in 20/13). 

Compare with this the verse in Turtushi 21; “Like the silkworm which never stops weav¬ 
ing and, laden with cares, perishes within what it has woven”, and Ibn al-Shibl (Sarraf) 132. 

Greed is punished in the hereafter by transformation into an 
animal. 

The owl doesn’t want to be separated from the ruins he lives in because a trea¬ 
sure is buried there which he hopes to find. The hoopoe responds to him: 
“Suppose you did find the treasure. How will it help you when you die? More¬ 
over, love of treasures and gold is unbelief. Samiri, for instance, who cast the 
Golden Calf was an unbeliever. And don’t forget that the person whose heart is 
attached to gold will be resurrected in another shape that corresponds to his 
greed!” (MT 11/0, pp. 38-39. See above p. 12) 

Cf. Ihya^ 3/200, Bay an dhamm al-mal wa-kardhat hubbih. 

A foolish man who’s died and left behind a hidden pot of gold appears to his 
son in a dream in the shape of a mouse that scurries around the buried gold. His 
son asks him what this means. He answers; “I must see whether anyone has 
found the gold.” The son asks: “And why do you have the shape of a mouse?” The 
father answers: “Whoever’s heart was attached to gold has this shape. Let your¬ 
self be warned by my example and throw the gold away, my son!” (MT 11/1, p. 
39). 

^Att^ recounts an experience of his own with a miser. 

He relates: “In our city there was a miser. He became ill and I was called to 
prepare a potion for him. I found a bottle of rose-water by the sick man. When I 
wanted it to be opened to have the patient sprinkled with it, he protested most 
vehemently, explaining that if his heart were torn from his body, it wouldn’t be 
as hard for him as having this bottle opened. He died and they buried him and 
sprinkled the same rose-water over his grave.” (AN 20/14). 

Worldly men strive after foul-smelling and disgusting things. 
(Above p. 50). 

A fool holds his nose when he has to have dealings in the bazaar. Asked why 
he does this, he answers; “I can’t stand the stench of the people of the bazaar.”— 
“Why do you sit down with them then?” “Because I have some business to settle 
with them” (MN 15/4), 

One who seeks the world resembles the dung-beetle that forever collects filth, 
rolls it into a ball and attaches its heart to it. With the greatest effort it rolls the 
ball up to its hole. But the hole is too small to let the ball pass through, and so 
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it must remain outside.—In the same way man leaves behind his gathered goods 
before the grave’s door. (MN ll/I). 

They are busy running after a cadaver, a corpse. Like dogs, 
they eat the flesh of cadavers. (Cf. p. 50). 

A fool sees a man from the ordinary people running in order to arrive on time 
for the prayer over a dead person. He says to him: “Are you afraid your soup will 
get cold? (Guft chlz-e sard me-gardadh ba-rah?). Run fast now so you get there on 
time!”—You can’t do without the cadaver of the world. That’s why you run in 
that direction as soon as you see a dead person in the distance. (MN 11/4). 

They appropriate the goods of the dead, they even take away 
their shroud. 

A fool sees how they’re burying a dead person and sees the shroud from a dis¬ 
tance. He says: “I’m naked from head to foot. I want to remove his winding sheet 
and make myself a shirt from it.” Someone hears what he said and remarks: “Is 
that the behavior of a Muslim then?” The fool replies: “When I see how you all 
snatch the shroud from corpses day and night, why should this door be closed for 
me?” (MN 11/5). 


5 

The sign of worldly mentality, of setting goals in the transitory 
here and now, of vain hope in a long life, forgetfulness of death, 
is to raise up a building. Already Hasan al-BasrI, when depicting 
the ideal portrait of the Prophet, did not neglect to say: “He did 
not set brick upon brick, nor need upon need.” 

“Hasan al-Basri” 49. The memory of exacting corvde labor for construction in the time 
of the Umayyads, who took great pleasure in building, may play a role in this condemnation 
of construction work. But the lack of interest in building and architecture is also bedouin and 
typically Arab. Cf. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture I, Oxford 1932, p. 30. An interest in 
building only begins with ‘'Abd al-Malik. 

Tradition represents the Prophet as not only living a meager 
life but also as opposing the most modest luxury of the Compan¬ 
ions. 

What one imagined to be proper moderation regarding accommodation, household uten¬ 
sils, etc., is vividly illustrated in Ikya"" 4/203 ff., TafsJl al-zuhd fimd hu min daruriyyat al- 
haydh\ Stufen 484 ff./D.178 ff. 

Why do you set brick upon brick, when you will only sleep under the bricks 
of the grave? 

The Prophet, without greeting him, walks past "^Umar who’s busy arranging a 
water-channel. ‘^Umar runs after him in consternation and asks the reason for this 
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neglect. The Prophet says: “You’re led astray by building. Apparently you don’t 
believe in death.” (MN 16/8). 

Nor does Jesus build houses. 

Someone asks Jesus: “Why don’t you build yourself a house?” He answers; 
“I’m not such a fool as to do that. What’s not eternal isn’t fitting for me.” (MN 
36/10). 

A rich merchant builds himself a beautiful house. When it’s finished, he in¬ 
vites everybody to visit him and admire the house. On the day of the reception a 
fool sees him busily running here and there. He says to him: “I would also like to 
come and shit on your house, but I don’t have time. Excuse me.” (MT 24/2, p. 
84). 

Yahya ibn Mu'^adh in a sermon rails against building castles 
and the luxury of the religious scholars: 

You have castles like Caesar, houses like Chosroes, not like ^Ali! Your faces 
are like that of Pharaoh, your morals like those of Satan (variant: a sultan), your 
weddings are Pharaonic, your mourning ceremonies like those of the gebrs... but 
you have nothing Muhammadan in manner! You have nothing to do with the re¬ 
ligion of Muhammad! (MN 38/7; TA 1/304). 

Or the poet himself sermonizes: 

Why do you build in this (world of) baseness castles and look-out towers 
when your mother has borne you for the earth? Why do you have look-out towers 
raised to the sky, when your body is going to decompose in the earth? (IN p. 
3894 . 5 . Similarly MN in 16/7). 


6 

Furthermore, criticism is levelled against the arrogance and 
pompousness of worldly people, against their haughty magnifi¬ 
cence, the vain pride they take in their beauty, sumptuous clothes 
and possessions. Once again it is the “fools” and the ordinary folk 
who openly voice their opinions before the worldly people. 

While having his head shaved before donning the pilgrim’s garb on the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, a fool asks why one actually needs to have one’s hair shaved. 
He’s told that it’s a religious custom (sunna). He then says: “If it’s a religious 
custom, then it’s surely a religious duty (farlda) to shave off beards. For in every 
beard there’s so much wind (pomposity, pride) that it’s a torment for hundreds of 
free (open-standing) doors. To do that would be better than this custom.” (MN 
36/8). 

A fool finds a skull in the cemetery, fills it with earth and buries it. Asked the 
meaning of this act, he answers: “This head was so full of the wind of conceit and 
arrogance that I now fill it with earth to drive the wind out of it.” (MN 36/8). 
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Another fool picks up a skull in his hand, tears out its hair and throws it on 
the ground. To someone who questions him about this, he answers: “This head 
(was so inflated with pride and arrogance that) the world was not big enough for 
it, but now not even one hair (from it) has a place (in the world).” (MN 36/9). 

As for another fool, when a group of affected fops walked by, he covered his 
face with his robe until they had passed. Asked why he did this, he replies: “I 
wanted to protect myself from the mustache-wind (metaphor for pride and arro¬ 
gance) and the stench (of this pride).” (IN 13/18, p. 215). 

A man passes through Baghdad in a magnificent manner surrounded by sol¬ 
diers and servants. The fool Bahlul holds up a hand filled with earth before his 
face and says: “So much arrogance is not fitting for a creature that’s made of 
earth! His lordship is perhaps a Pharaoh but not God!” (IN 13/17, p. 214). 

Muhammad ibn ‘^Isa, the companion of the caliph Amin, is riding through 
Baghdad on a richly caparisoned steed, escorted by numerous slaves. A person 
asks: “Who’s that?” An old lady answers: “That’s someone whom God has 
pushed away from Himself. For if God didn’t wish to keep him far from Himself, 
He wouldn’t have him occupy himself with such vanities.” Muhammad ibn ^Isa 
hears this. Getting down from his horse, he repents and becomes a pious man. 
(IN 14/12, pp. 229-30). 

Muhammad ibn Tsa is probably Muhammad ibn ‘^Isa ibn Nahlk. See the historians who 
write on the caliphate of Amin (193-198/809-813). Qushayri relates the same story about the 
vizier ^All ibn "^Isa (d. 334/946) in Risala 48, Bab al-tawba\ Sendschreiben 154/3.27. Cf. 
Harold Bowen, The Life and Times of ""All ibn "Isa 'The Good Vezier\ Cambridge 1928, p. 
186.—A similar story about the Buyid vizier MuhallabI occurs in Shayzari, al-Nahj al-masluk 
f[ siydsat abmuluk, Turkish translation, Bulaq 1252, p. 55. 

7 

Just as worldly people do not think about death, they pay no at¬ 
tention to the consequences of their sins. In this respect, the guilt 
for their sins is so great that it is surprising that even one of them 
escapes and that the Last Judgement has still not overtaken them. 

“That human beings will stand there in shame on the Final Day”, says a pious 
man, “is no surprise. What causes one surprise is simply that with so many sins 
anyone at all will escape.” (IN 13/2, p. 201). 

During a long continuing drought the people entreat Tawus ibn Kaysan to ask 
God for rain. He answers: “It’s not strange that the blessing of rain has been 
withheld from you. It’s only strange that stones don’t rain down on so many 
sins.” (IN 13/3, p. 201). 

The words spoken by Tawus end with verse 15. There his reply is concluded. Tawus died 
106/724. Ibn Sa^d 5/391-95; Hilya 4/3-23, no. 249. Malik ibn Dinar appears in place of 
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Tawus in '^Iqd 3/169; and the person bears no name in Ikya"" 4/1 125 , al-Rukn al-thdlith min 
kitab al-sabr wa ’l-shukr\ Stufen 269/B.271. 

People deserve nothing better than bad treatment. 

Hajjaj, the tyrannical governor of “^Iraq, says to persons who complain about 
his violent acts: “Look at what bad people you are that God has let loose on you 
someone like me!” (MN 38/8 .—Tibr 71). 

Sometimes acts of injustice and deception already meet with 
sudden punishment on earth. 

A man who waters down his milk is punished by having his cow swept away 
by a torrent. The torrent was the water which he had been adding to the milk all 
that time.—How can one practice injustice if one thinks of death! (MN 4/7. 
Damirl 1/137 and Mustatraf 2/126^ following Ihya^). 

Or the wrongdoer is punished in the grave. 

Bahlul walks barefoot through puddles in the winter. When someone asks him 
where he’s going, he says: “To the grave of this and that suppressor of the law. 
The grave is full of fire which he’s being punished with. I want to warm myself 
there.” (MN 4/5). 

Only the person who has experienced it with his own body is 
capable of describing how dreadful the punishment in the grave 
is which the angels Munkar and Nakir inflict on the sinner. 

Jesus walks over a burial-field and hears moaning arise from a grave. Through 
his prayer he awakens the dead person, and an old man with a bent back comes 
before him. Jesus asks him: “Who are you? When did you die? When did you 
live?” The man answers: “I’m Hayyan ibn Ma'^bad. I died 1800 years ago and I 
haven’t had peace from this torment for one moment.” Jesus says: “Why have 
you been tormented like this?” The man replies: “Because I misappropriated one 
ddnak of an orphaned child’s property.” Jesus: “Did you die an unbeliever so that 
you had to suffer so much because of one ddnakT' The man: “No, I died a believer 
but still had to endure this for so many years.” Then Jesus, through his prayer, 
causes him to die a second time, and the old man lies down again in the earth in 
the sleep of death. (IN 19/2, pp. 302-03). 

In a variant of this story Jesus awakens a skull. G. Weil, Biblische Legenden 256-91. A 
particularly small epic dealing with this legend, the Jumjumandma, is attributed to ‘^Auar, and 
has attained a certain popularity among the Turkish peoples. (Cf. my article ‘“"AUar” in the 
Islam Ansiklopedisi and Fuad Kbpriilu, Tiirk edebiyati tarihi, Istanbul 1926, pp. 362 ff)—A 
very divergent, highly detailed variant of the story, in which the awakened king relates that 
he was killed by a usurper, his nephew, is found in the Ushturndma. An Arabic version ap¬ 
pears in Ms. Gotha no. 2736. 
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8 

Being engaged in the practice of the theological-juridical sci¬ 
ences, fiqh and hadith, with their newly arisen special technique is 
viewed by the early men of piety in Basra as worldly activity. Al¬ 
ready Hasan al-BasrI propounds a different ideal from that of the 
up-and-coming faqih: “The (true) faqih is he who renounces this 
world and desires the hereafter, who knows his religion precisely, 
who is constantly devoted to the service of God, who is on guard 
against illicit possessions, who does not attack the honor of Mus¬ 
lims and does not encroach upon their property and behaves 
loyally toward their community.” (“Hasan al-Basri” p. 32. Cf. p. 
56 and the judgement after his death p. 66). Only someone who 
proves his religious knowledge in his practical dealings and is 
free from worldly desires can be considered an authentic religious 
scholar. 

The Basrans have remained true to the views of their great 
master. {Qut, Fast 31, 1/129-178, 252; Nahrung 1/418-556/31. 
1-244, 2/235 f./32.353). Abu Talib al-Makki rejects issuing legal 
judgements as being the business of amirs and their officers or of 
popular preachers (qussds). {Qut 1/131-32; Nahrung 1/426 f./ 
31.15). In his view the hadith technique is a useless innovation. 
In a special chapter {Bab tafdil al-akhbdr... wa-dhikr al-rukhsa 
wa’l-say fi’l-naql wa’l-riwdya 1/176-78; Nahrung 1/550-556/ 
31.233-244) he defends the transmission of hadiths according to 
their sense, as was already the practice of Hasan, and the trans¬ 
mission of “sound” hadiths with weak isnads. The philology as¬ 
sociated with hadiths and the Koran, for instance distinguishing 
individual variant readings in the Koran, collecting several isnads 
for one hadith, and putting emphasis on a verbatim transmission, 
are a thorn in his eye (1/165-66; Nahrung 1/519-524/31.171- 
180). Already the early female mystic Rabi'^a al-‘'Adawiyya con¬ 
siders being engaged with the science of hadiths as worldly activ¬ 
ity and therefore accuses Sufyan al-Thawri of loving the world. 
{Qut 1/156-57, 2/57; Nahrung 1/499/31.131, 2/482 f./32.709; 
Smith, RdbFa the Mystic 16). The knowledge these others acquire 
through hadiths, the SOfis acquire through direct experience and 
inner illumination. (TA 2/121-22). The representatives of exter¬ 
nal learning {"ulamd'' al-zdhir) or “worldly scholars” {‘"ulamd" al- 
dunyd) are reproached for using their knowledge to gain money 
and prestige, and for this reason place themselves at the service of 
the government, i.e. the amirs. 
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According to Makkl, once the provincial governors themselves no longer had the time, 
nor the inclination, for juridical science, they began to consult scholars of external sciences 
and muftis^ in the mosques. If the amir held a court session, to the left and to the right of him 
sat a legal scholar (mufiJ) to whom he would turn. In accordance with their opinion, he would 
give instructions to the police. Qut 1/133 12 . 14 ; 1/430/31.21; cf. H. F. Amedroz, 

“The Mazalim Jurisdiction in the Ahkam Sultaniyya of Mawardi” in: JRAS 1911/635 ff.; 
Emile Tyan, Histoire de [’organisation judiciaire en pays d’lslam, Paris 1938-43, 2/141 ff. 
"La justice des mazalim." 

Contrasted with the latter are “the religious scholars of the 
hereafter”, the representatives of “the science of the heart”, whose 
prototype is Hasan al-BasrI. MakkT transmits a very harsh remark 
of Bishr al-HafI about the people of hadiths: “‘So-and-so has 
transmitted to us’ is a gate from among the gates of the world, 
and when you hear a man say: ‘So-and-so has transmitted to us’, 
what he really means is: ‘Make room for me!”’ (Qut 1/1354; 
Nahrung 1/434/31.26). Up until the most recent times, indeed up 
to the present, this contrast between the Sufis and the ‘'ulamd'’ al- 
zdhir or ‘^ulamd^ al-rusum has persisted. Whoever converted from 
school studies to mysticism would throw his books in the water 
and break his reed pens. 

Echoes of these attitudes are also found in ‘'Attar. 

In ancient times there was a religious scholar who knew 400 bookcases of 
learning by heart and was also not lacking in works of obedience. The prophet 
of that era had to inform him at God’s bidding: “Because you love the world, God 
will not accept one atom from you (from your works).” (MN 11/9). 

Whoever listens to the dog inside himself will be resurrected on the Final Day 
in the shape of a dog. In fact, in the community of the last of the prophets the 
transformation of humans into animals no longer takes place on earth, but who¬ 
ever gives up religion for the world can be resurrected as a pig (cf. above p. 99). 
In earlier times men of this kind were occasionally transformed into pigs even 
on earth. 

Moses had a disciple who was very proud of his learning. The disciple one day 
moved to another place, and Moses didn’t hear anything about him for a long 
time. One day Moses sees a man who’s drawing along a pig behind him. The pig 
is none other than the missing disciple. In his base striving he had not reaped 
any fruits from his learning but he had pursued the world with it. (MN 25/2). 

In the source in which the story originates {Qut 1/1444.iq; Nahrung 1/462/ 
31.70), it is nothing but a malicious attack on the people of hadJths\ 

There was a man who attended on Moses (as a disciple) and began to say: 
“Moses—peace be upon him!—has transmitted to me” and: “Moses, the Speaker 
with God, has transmitted to me”, until he became rich and his possessions mul¬ 
tiplied. Then Moses lost sight of him and asked about him but couldn’t find any 
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news of him. Finally, one day a man arrived leading along a pig that bore a black 
rope around its neck. Moses asked him: “Do you perhaps know so-and-so?” The 
man said: “Yes, he’s this pig.” Moses then said: “God, I beg You to change him 
back to himself so I can ask him what happened.” God revealed to him: “Oh 
Moses, were you to beg Me with that which Adam begged Me and those who are 
below him in rank begged Me, I wouldn’t fulfill your request. But I’ll tell you 
why I’ve done this to him: because he strove after the world with religion.” 

To make the heart white is better than to blacken paper. 

Hasan comes with his disciple Husayn to the Oxus. The disciple suddenly dis¬ 
appears. Only after a while does the master notice that his disciple is already on 
the other side of the Oxus. He has crossed over the water in a miraculous manner. 
The master asks in astonishment: “By what means have you attained this 
charisma? You’ve actually learned this ‘way’ from me!” The disciple answers: 
“Oh master, I busied myself with making my heart white, whereas you’ve been 
busy writing on paper until it’s black!” (IN 11/4, p. 172). 
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MEN OF POWER 


The typical characteristics of worldly men are found in an inten¬ 
sified form within that social class which partakes of the bounty 
of this world’s gifts to the fullest extent, which is able to experi¬ 
ence the joys of the world with the least restrictions but, for this 
reason, is also most deeply entangled in the world’s snares and 
most thoroughly enslaved by its own earthly desires, craving for 
power, possessions and pleasure in life, namely the class of rulers 
and the great in the world—the men of power. 

In the period of Seljuk rule, during which “"Attar lived, political 
dominion was most sharply distinguished both from the old Arab 
era when the tribal chief was only primus inter pares —Well- 
hausen even speaks of a “community without a supreme author¬ 
ity” —as well as from the early Islamic theocracy when the caliphs 
appeared as successors to the office of the Prophet. Although, of 
course, the caliphate in Baghdad theoretically still retained the 
theocratic character of its dominion over the Muslim community 
and laid claim to a legitimacy formulated according to religious 
constitutional law, real power had long since passed into the 
hands of rulers whose rule had come about through purely dyn¬ 
amic struggle and was based on brute force. 

In the theoretical justification of the sultan’s power, with which 
the celebrated Seljuk vizier Nizam al-Mulk introduces his mirror 
for princes {Siydsatndma), there is no mention at all of the 
caliphate and the conditions of legitimacy laid down in constitu¬ 
tional legal writings. Indeed, the task of the ruler is described as 
being to restore peace, order, justice and prosperity, as well as the 
application of the holy law, yet the ruler does not owe his posi¬ 
tion of power to legitimate entitlements anchored in law but 
rather to the ordaining of God who in every age selects someone 
from among mankind, endows him with the necessary abilities 
for rule, provides him with prestige and respect in men’s hearts, 
assures him of victory over his rivals in times of confusion, and 
bestows on him the good fortune of dominion {dawlat u iqbdl). 
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Cf. also C. H. Becker, “Bartholds Studien Uber Kalif und Sultan” in: Der Islam 6/1916/350 
ff. Muhammad Bazdawl, who died in 493 AH during the time of the Seljuks, says in his Usiil 
al-dJn (see Oriens 2/1949/305-08): “All followers of the sunna and the jama''a teach that if 
someone overpowers the people and establishes himself through force and possesses 
princely prestige and power, he thereby becomes the imam whose orders and decisions are 
to be carried out. Qdla "ammatu ahli’l-sunnati waj-Jamd^aii inna wdhidan law ghalaba’l-nasa 
wa-qa^ada imdman bi'l-ghalabati wa-lahii shawkatun wa-quwwatun yasiru imdman yunfadhu 
ahkdmuhu wa-qadd'^uh (fol. 66). 

Stripped of its theological formulation, this is a purely dynamic 
theory of history and the state. Certainly, in the practical political 
life of the time there was no lack of other religious ideologies 
which rulers championed—the Seljuks considered themselves to 
be the protectors of the Sunna against the theocratic claims of the 
Isma'^Ili Shrites—but their era, especially the later period in 
which Attar lived, was in reality filled with sheer power strug¬ 
gles, in the midst of which one scarcely meets with an idea of jus¬ 
tice other than that right is on the side of the strongest. 

It is not surprising that in the eyes of the people, and in particu¬ 
lar of the pious, the worldly rulers of these times lacked any con¬ 
secrated status because of their office—in Persia it was only the 
Safawids who once again surrounded themselves with an effec¬ 
tive, religious aura—and that the religiously minded therefore 
viewed the rulers coolly, critically, indeed even with hostility. 

Criticism is particularly levelled against the sultan’s property. 
The possessions of the sultan are hardm, religiously forbidden. 
On this point Muhammad Ghazzall, who lived during the heyday 
of Seljuk dominion, teaches the following: 

The greater part of the possessions of sultans in these centuries is forbidden 
property (hardm). What is allowed (haldl) is not found in their hands or very 
rarely. 

Ihyd'' 2/120, al-Bdb al-khdrnis fi idrarat al-saldtin wa-sildtihim wa-md yahillu minhu wa- 
md yahram. Similarly 2/122. 

Utterly intransigent men of piety saw it as not permissible to 
make use of public facilities provided by amirs, for example 
drinking, letting one’s animals drink or irrigating land from a 
canal which an amir had caused to be dug. {Ihyd'’ 2/87, Darajdt 
al-haldl wa’l-hardm). Acceptance of government posts is shun¬ 
ned by many men of piety. Moreover, being unjustly incarcerat¬ 
ed and put to death by the government, by the sultan —the word 
designates first and foremost the office—is spoken of as part of 
the natural course of events. The following saying is attributed to 
‘'AH: “Whenever the sultan imprisons a man unjustly and the man 
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dies in prison, then he’s a martyr. And when the sultan has him 
beaten and he dies, he’s also a martyr.” 

Tanblh al-ghafilJn 102a, Bab fi’l-sabr ""ala'l-shidda wa’l-bald\ And aslo compare with this 
attitude A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology, p. 11. 


1 

In ‘'Attar rulers chiefly appear in a bad light. They extort or 
wheedle their possessions from others in an unjust manner, are 
blinded by greed and lust for domination. They are moody, ex¬ 
cessively jealous, issue hasty orders for people’s execution which 
they then occasionally regret when it’s too late, and are a danger 
for their surroundings. They represent the type of worldly man in 
its most intensified form, and it must be impressed on them time 
and again that their power is ephemeral, that their possessions are 
unjust, that in reality they are not lords but slaves of their lusts 
and basically powerless and helpless creatures. The evidence of 
their virtuous behavior or of their goodwill is limited to the fact 
that on occasion they listen to the complaint of an old man or an 
old lady about some oppression the latter have suffered and be¬ 
stow a present on them and provide a remedy for their difficul¬ 
ties, and likewise they listen with patience to sermons calling for 
repentance which are directed at them by “fools”, wise represen¬ 
tatives of the ordinary people and SOfi shaykhs, and for a mo¬ 
ment they are moved by such words. 

Of all the historical figures of a ruler, Alexander, the world- 
conqueror, in particular appears as the example of excessive 
greed and lust for power. On the other hand, generally speaking, 
and in ‘'Attar as well, an aura of wisdom and justice illuminates 
the Iranian Sassanid kings, and Chosroes Anoshirwan appears, as 
in the mirrors for princes, as the inimitable example of all the 
virtues a ruler may possess. 

Cf. in this respect Noldeke, Geschichte der Araber und Persen, Leyden 1879, pp. 160-62, 
ftn. 3, and A. Christensen, LTran sous les Sassanides, Copenhagen 1936, pp. 369 ff. 

Of the Muslim rulers, it is above all the first four caliphs who 
cannot be sufficiently praised, and in the introduction of each of 
"Attar’s epics a special section is devoted to their virtues. Among 
later rulers, Mahmud of Ghazna (388-421/998-1030), as we shall 
see, is particularly accorded a special place. Sultan Sanjar, during 
whose reign the life of our poet falls, appears rather pale by com¬ 
parison. 
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In Attar, as we know from other sources as well, society is di¬ 
vided in the following manner: at the summit stands the sultan 
with his governors and officials, and the Turkish military. In the 
cities there are the religious scholars, clergy, and shaykhs of Sufi 
orders, as representatives of the intelligentsia, then the more or 
less well-off merchants, and next the artisans and tradesmen from 
the jeweller to the sewer-sweeper. In the countryside there are 
peasants who clearly live in poor circumstances, gatherers of 
firewood, etc. The lowest social class is made up of beggars with 
no means of support and the half mentally disturbed, the “fools” 
(dewdnagan). In Attar the lowest social stratum quite frequently 
has occasion to speak. Since the rise of popular mysticism and 
Sufi convents, where to some degree, as in the case of Abu Ishaq 
KazarunI (Firdaws al-murshidiyya, tditor's Introduction) and 
Abu Sa‘^Id from Mihna (Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism 
1-76), care for the poor is more or less systematically carried 
out—during which these poor for the most part gather around the 
shaykh as disciples—this lower social stratum has acquired a new, 
religiously justified self-importance. The word “poverty” has ac¬ 
quired a new value under the influence of ascetic Sufi ideals. In 
the pair of opposites “Prince and Beggar”, which crops up so of¬ 
ten in ‘^Attar’s epics, the beggar appears as the equal of the king, 
sometimes even as the higher, more worthwhile type, indeed as 
the actual true king. He feels free from the possessions of this 
world, by which the king is enslaved, and unburdened by any 
guilt for having robbed and oppressed the people. Moreover, 
thanks to his mystical experiences and his pious lifestyle he feels 
himself to be in a closer relationship to God than most people. 

That a person feels himself to be the true king on the basis of inner, spiritual possessions is 
already an ancient attitude. According to the Socratic Antisthenes, the wise man alone is 
king. Cf. Olof Gigon, Sokrates, Bern 1947, p. 36. 

And so in ‘^Attar’s stories criticism of the rulers arises from the 
Sufi shaykhs, from the representatives of the poor people, and 
from the poorest of the poor, the “fools” who enjoy freedom of 
speech. The most famous of the “holy”, or as the Arabs say, 
“wise” fools is Bahlul (classical Arabic Buhlul) who lived during 
the era of Harun al-RashId (see El s.n. “Buhlul”) and whom we 
encounter several times in ''Attar. Besides him, however, there is 
an unusually large number of other such fools {dewana) in “'Attar 
who reprimand the rulers and worldly men. Some of them we 
have already had occasion to meet. 
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The conversation between king and beggar often begins when 
the latter refuses to show the king any normal respect, indeed 
even to greet him. When the ruler then questions the beggar, he 
comes to hear some bitter truths. 

In the case of the only ruler of antiquity whose name was cur¬ 
rent in the Islamic Orient, Alexander of Macedonia, the place of 
the preaching beggars, fools and Sufi shaykhs, is taken by the 
“wise men”, Plato for instance, whose image is fused with that of 
the Cynic Diogenes or the doctor Hippocrates. In Attar these an¬ 
cient wise men are ascetics who have cut all their ties with the 
world and at times come before the ruler, as do the fools, with a 
disdain bordering on contempt. 

Otherwise, the theologians regularly appear in literature as preachers addressing the 
ruler. On preaching before rulers cf. Ihya^ 2/300 ff., 4th Bab fi amr al-umara^ wa'l-saldtJn, 
etc. Sermons delivered before rulers while the theologians stand are called maqamdt. 
“Hasan al-Basri” p. 53 and chpt. 2 of Turtushi. Popular sermons, during which the preacher 
sits in the pulpit, are called majdlis. 

In their talks with the great of this world the arguments used by 
these beggars, fools and wise men in order to justify their judge¬ 
ment are those that we have already become familiar with: the 
frailty of worldly power, the transitoriness of earthly possessions, 
human impotence, the enslavement of the rulers by greed and lust 
for power, the illegality of their property, and the sinfulness of 
their actions. 

Among those who criticize striving after royal power one finds 
as a rare exception in ‘'Attar an actual king himself. This is the 
king in the Ilahlndma who seeks to dissuade his sons from striv¬ 
ing after worldly goals, from yearning for kingly dominion. But 
he is a literary figure from the realm of fairy-tales, more a wise 
man than a king, and no typical representative of his class. 

Let us now see what '^Attar and his characters have to say about 
kingly dominion. 


2 

Kingly dominion is transitory and impermanent. 

The fifth son of the king (above p. 7) wishes for the ring of Solomon, by 
means of which he hopes to attain dominion over human beings and spirits, and 
knowledge of the language of animals. The father replies to him: “The dominion 
of kings is worthless because it’s transitory. The dominion of kings in past 
times dep>ended on a piece of leather (the leather banner of the Sassanids) which 
no one but a shoemaker can take pleasure in. If you’re striving after the eternal 
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kingdom, then a loaf of bread is enough for you from this world.” (IN 15/0, p. 
244).—The prince responds: “No human being is free from the desire for domin¬ 
ion. Only by means of royal power does a man attain real enjoyment of life.” 
The father replies: “You only strive after transitory royal dominion in the here 
and now because you know nothing about the kingdom of the hereafter. The 
great who’ve known that kingdom have cast away this earthly realm.” (IN 16/0, 
p. 258).—As an example, there follows the story of Sabti, the son of Harun al- 
Rashld. (See pp. 206 f, below). 

A shaykh sees fastened to a triumphal arch the picture of the royal bird, the 
Huma, who chooses kings by means of his shadow, and scolds him with harsh 
words: “You shameless and untrue bird! How long will you first spread your 
wings over one man and then settle on the castle of someone else? You’re not a 
loyal provider of shade for anyone. Indeed, fickleness is your true nature!”—The 
whole world is a fata morgana, dominion over the world a dream. (IN 15/2, p. 
247). 

The same royal bird doesn’t want to accompany the hoopoe on the flight to 
the Simurgh. It’s enough for him to choose kings by means of his shadow. He’s 
won such high rank in this way that he only gives his carnal soul (nafs) bones to 
eat. (The Huma is known for nourishing himself with bones). In this way he’s 
protected his spirit (jan, ruh) from everything lowly.—The hoopoe replies to 
him: “It would be better, oh arrogant bird, if you didn’t cast your shadow over 
kings. For they must all separate from kingship again and on the day of reckon¬ 
ing they have something bad to fear.” (MT 8/0, p. 35). 

From among the great historical rulers it is precisely the most 
successful, the celebrated conquerors Alexander and Mahmud of 
Ghazna, through whose example the transitoriness of dominion 
and the meaninglessness of striving after it, and after wealth and 
power, most clearly come to light. 

A wise man meets Alexander on a military campaign and says to him: “How 
much longer will you go on roaming through the world, while throwing the 
whole world into confusion?” Alexander answers: “I’ve already put one half of 
the world in order. Now I’m going to put the other half in order.” The wise man 
replies: “Someone should put your head in order {rag rast kardan, loosely: to 
bring someone back to his senses). How can you put the world in order? Surely 
you know you must leave it!” (IN 15/6, p. 251). 

In the case of Mahmud of Ghazna, those who address him and 
point out to the sultan the transitoriness of his power are chiefly 
people from among the ordinary folk who meet him while he is 
out riding, for instance when he goes hunting. In the case of 
other rulers, it is particularly dervishes and fools who act as 
preachers, whereas, in the case of Harun al-RashId, the famous 
fool Bahlul regularly assumes the role of preacher. 
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Mahmud meets a washerman who has hung up linen, and he clearly wishes to 
do him a favor by buying the whole lot. The washerman says: “Ten ells are 
enough for you (for a shroud). Why do you ask the price of the whole lot?” 
Mahmud weeps a little and rides on. Then he comes upon a brickmaker who has 
lined up his bricks along the road. Mahmud asks: “What do these bricks cost?” 
The brickmaker answers: “Ten bricks are enough for you (for the grave). Why do 
you ask the price of the whole row? Rather, give up your dominion and do works 
which are pleasing to God!” When Mahmud hears this, he throws himself down 
on the earth and weeps until he faints. In conclusion, he bestows a gift on both 
preachers and returns to the city. (IN 15/5, pp. 249-50). 

Muhammad Ghazzall says to Sultan Sanjar: “If you close your eyes when 
awake or asleep, you don’t see anything at all of your whole realm. How can you 
find joy in a kingdom which disappears as soon as you shut your eyes? Even if 
you were a Yazdigird, in the end you would still be killed in a mill. This wheel of 
the sky is nothing but such a rotating mill that will kill you, etc.” (IN 15/3, p. 
248). 

In the year 651 the last of the Sassanid kings, Yazdigird III, while fleeing from the Arab 
conquerors, was allegedly killed in Marw by a greedy miller. 

The dominion of kings comes to an end in the graveyard. 

A king banishes a dervish from the country and threatens to have him killed if 
he ever resides in the country again. The dervish goes to the cemetery and sits 
down there. When the king learns of this and in anger asks the dervish how he 
can be so bold as to disobey his order, the dervish says: “In fact I’ve left your 
realm. Isn’t the cemetery the first halting-station on the way to the hereafter? 
Here your rule stops.” (IN 16/4, p. 268). 

A king (khusraw-e) rides out into the countryside with his army. On the wall 
of a ruin a fool is lying down. He doesn’t move when the king draws near. The 
king reproaches him for failing to show proper respect. But the fool, without 
getting up, answers that the king has no cause to demand respect. If the king is 
rich like Qarun (the Biblical Korah), his end will be as that of Qarun (who was 
swallowed up by the earth). If he has an army and royal power like Nimrod, he’ll 
lose his life because of a gnat like Nimrod did (above p. 75), etc. “But if you 
don’t possess their faults”, he continues, “then we’re both equals. We both arose 
from a single drop, both came into the world by the same road and will both lie 
in the same ground. Thus I’m the same as you in everything. So why should I 
have to stand in your presence? Am I any less than you?” (MN 36/11). 

The hope of long life which leads kings to build palaces is 
foolish and reprehensible. The world is a bridge which man walks 
across but doesn’t build on (above p. 47). 

Bahlul is sitting on a bridge. Harun comes along and tells him he should get 
off the bridge, that it’s no place to sit. Bahlul replies: “You should tell this to 
yourself! The whole world is only a bridge. Why do you build palaces on it? And 
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don’t sit underneath the bridge! For when it collapses, it will bury you under its 
debris.” (MN 21/6). 

In the face of death king and beggar are equal. 

Mahmud, while hunting, meets an old bent-over, dust-laden man who is gath¬ 
ering wormwood, and asks him his name. The old man says: “My name is 
Mahmud and I’m your namesake. What more could I wish?” Mahmud replies: “But 
we’re not equal because of that. You’re one Mahmud and I’m another.” The old 
man replies: “Oh king, when we both descend two ells deep into the ground, then 
we’ll be equal.” (IN 15/4, p. 248 = AN 17/4). There follows a long paraenelic 
passage about death and transitoriness). 

A fool has placed a skull on the road. A king comes along on his horse and 
asks him what he’s doing. The fool answers: “I’m thinking about whether this is 
the skull of a beggar like myself or a king like you.” (AN 17/3). 

As soon as the hour of death arrives, it becomes clear what 
worth all kingly magnificence really has. 

Alexander has read in a book about three desirable things: the water of life, as 
well as a magic drum and a box with collyrium both made by Hermes Tris- 
megistus. The effect of the water of life is immortality, and the magic drum is a 
remedy for colic. Whoever beats it breaks wind, which brings him a cure. Who¬ 
ever uses the collyrium sees all that is in the heavens, on the earth and beneath 
the earth. After long travels Alexander finds the drum and the box of collyrium in 
a mountain cave. One of his generals beats the drum. He then breaks wind very 
loudly, and out of shame and anger he smashes the drum in two. Alexander goes 
to the land of darkness in search of the water of life but is forced to return without 
having found what he wanted. He goes to Babylon and there becomes mortally 
ill with colic. One of Plato’s disciples, who’s his table-companion, reproaches 
him, saying that if he hadn’t turned over the magic drum at that time to an unwor¬ 
thy person, he wouldn’t now die of colic. But he shouldn’t be grieved. For what 
value can a dominion and a kingdom have, if its continuance is bound to an un¬ 
clean wind. (IN 14/1, pp. 216-19). 

According to Jami^ al-hikayat, the marvelous drum was made during the time of 

the Samanids. It cured the amir Tash of colic. The amir gave the inventor five thousand di¬ 
nars for it. Later it was passed on to Abu ‘^Ali Ilyas, the Sipahsalar of Khurasan, who de¬ 
stroyed it but was then very sorry to have done so. (Muhammad Nizam al-Dln, Introduction 
250). According to other reports, the Fatimid caliph al-Hafiz (d. 544/1149), who suffered 
greatly from colic, had one of his doctors, Shirmah al-DaylamI or Musa al-Nasrani, make 
such a drum from seven metals, in each case when one of the seven planets reached the 
summit of the celestial pole. The drum had the characteristic that when it was beaten, it 
caused one to break wind. At the time that Saladin entered Cairo, it was still there in the same 
castle. Unaware of its special characteristic, a Kurd picked it up and when he drummed on 
it, it worked its effect on him. Out of shock and shame, he let it fall from his hands and it 
broke in pieces. Cf. Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimidenchalifeny Gottingen 1881, p. 310. 
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Otherwise, “wise men” are quite happy to give wise speeches at 
the death of Alexander: 

One of them says: “If you were going to disappear under the earth like this, 
why did you give yourself over to enjoyment in life?” (IN Khatimal4, p. 371).— 
Another one says: “Oh king, you’ve made many journeys but not such a one as 
you’ve just begun. Indeed, you wandered about in the world like the rotating 
spheres but now you’re free from the world’s rotation. Why did you come, since 
you’ve now departed again?” (IN 11/10, p. 179). 

“As long as you were alive, you were accustomed to give lessons”, says 
Aristotle. “Today the lesson is enough for mankind.” (MT Khdtima/2, p. 177). 

In an Arabic version: “Alexander was more eloquent (antaq) yesterday than to¬ 
day, but today he’s a better preacher (aw^^az) than yesterday.” (Mas^udi, Muruj 
7/186; cf. Chauvin 9/38). 

Before the gallows on which Hasanak, the former vizier of 
Mahmud, was hanged (422/1031) by Mahmud's son and succes¬ 
sor, Mas'^ud, a Sufi holds forth in a similar manner. 

When Sultan Mas^ud, the son of Mahmud of Ghazna, ascends the throne, he 
has his father’s vizier, Hasanak, hanged in front of the palace. The people gather 
around the corpse and take pleasure in reviling the dead man and enumerating his 
faults. Finally, a person wearing a Sufi robe jumps up and says: “He had still an¬ 
other fault which is worse than what you’ve mentioned. He built mighty castles 
and water-channels and workshops in which silk clothes were woven. He had 
thousands of slaves. Of all these water-channels, five buckets of water are all he 
needs now to wash his corpse. Of all the cloth that he had woven, his share is ten 
ells. Of all the slaves, four are enough to carry his coffin. Of all the castles he 
built, his portion is now ten bricks. And from all the landed estates he called his 
own, only four ells have been left to him, the grave where he’ll be buried. His 
fault was that he claimed to be intelligent and yet he didn’t recognize the defi¬ 
ciency of the world.” (MN 15/3; cf. Chauvin 8/135). 

At the hour of their death, when it’s too late, many rulers rec¬ 
ognize that all their striving was vanity. 

On his deathbed Alexander orders that they let his hand hang out of the coffin 
so everyone can see that it’s now devoid of all property and all dominion. (MN 
4/12 .—Qdbusndma 106, Bab 29; Nizami, Sikandarndma-i bahrl 170). 

Someone sees Mahmud of Ghazna after his death in a dream and asks him how 
his situation is. The deceased sultan answers: “My dominion was only illusion 
and error. Only God is the ruler and worthy of dominion. Now that I’ve recog¬ 
nized my weakness and helplessness. I’m ashamed of my rule as sultan. God 
alone is sultan. It would have been better for me if I’d been a beggar on earth. For 
here I’m called to account regarding every grain. Cursed be that bird who caused 
me to be king by means of its shadow!” (MT 8/1, pp. 35-36). 
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*^Awfi transmits in the Lubab (1/25) an alleged poem of Mahmud’s in which the sultan ex¬ 
presses the same belated remorse. 


3 

How worthless worldly dominion is becomes clear through the 
human helplessness of those who possess it. 

The caliph Harun al-RashId suffers thirst on a journey but there is no water to 
be found. A pious worshipper (^abid) says to him: ‘‘If you didn’t find any water 
now for ten days and someone demanded half your kingdom for a drink, would 
you give it to him?” Harun replies that he would. The person asks again: “If now 
the water found no entry into your body and you had need of a doctor, and the 
doctor asked for the other half of your kingdom, would you give this away as 
well?” Harun again replies that he would. The pious worshipper then says: “So 
don’t attach your heart to a kingdom which is worth one liter of water!” (MN 
7/1). 

The worshipper is Abu JaTar ibn al-Sammak, the teacher of Sari al-Saqad who died 
257/871. Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifa! al-safwa 2/221. And see the Arabic version of the story in 
Ihya^ 4/108, Bayan al-sabab al-sarif, etc, \ Stufen 258 f./B.253; Turtushi 7; Kashkul 234. 

Harun is out riding on a very hot day and seeks refuge in the shade of a mile¬ 
stone. Bahlul appears from behind the milestone and calls to the caliph: “What 
good is all your magnificence? What good are all your gardens and pavilions, 
your halls and bodyguards, if now out of the whole a milestone is enough?” (MN 
11 / 8 ). 

Arabic version Muruj 2/239; there instead of Bahlul, the poet Abu’l-^'Atahiya appears. In 
Nisaburi, ^Uqala^ al-majdmn 60, the fool is Sa^'diin. 

A madman is pursued by boys throwing stones and he takes refuge in the cas¬ 
tle of the governor {‘'amid). There he sees how servants drive away the flies from 
the latter. The governor says gruffly to the fool: “Who allowed you to come in 
here?” The fool replies: “I wanted to ask you for protection from these boys. But 
how can you keep the boys from harming me? You need to have people to drive 
flies away from you!” (MN 24/6). 

A king bestows a free wish on a fool. The fool asks the king to protect him 
from flies. The king declares that he’s incapable of doing so. The fool responds: 
"If you can’t even do that, shame on you for adopting the airs of a king!" 

A king tells a fool to ask for a wish. The fool explains that he has two wishes 
which the king should grant him. Firstly, he should protect him from Hell. 
When the king says he can’t do that, but that this is a matter for God, the fool 
asks for his second wish. The king should step a little to one side of the barrel in 
which the fool sleeps, so the barrel will be warmed by the sun. After not being 
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able to be of any use to him, surely he shouldn’t make his barrel grow cold. (MN 
24/5). 

Only the first wish is found in Qushayri, Tahblr, Ms. Ayasofya 1703, fol. 14a. Regarding 
the wise man in the barrel (Diogenes, Socrates), cf. P. Kraus, Raz'iana 1/305; F. Rosenthal, 
“On the Knowledge of Plato’s Philosophy in the Islamic World” in: Islamic Culture 14/- 
1940/388; Chauvin 9/35. 

The ruler does not even have control over what happens to 
himself. 

Mahmud sits down next to a fool. The fool closes his eyes and doesn’t look at 
the ruler at all. “Why do you do this?”, asks Mahmud. The beggar says: “So as 
not to see your face.”—“Do you think it’s not right to look at the ruler of the 
world?”—“With us”, says the fool, “it’s not even allowed to see ourself (cf. 
Chpt. 28), much less other people!”—Mahmud replies: “I’m the commander of 
the world. Whatever I ordain concerning you will happen.”—The fool says: 
“Just think a little! You don’t even have control over yourself, much less over 
others. Drop these empty words and stop bothering me!” (IN 14/13, pp. 230- 
31). 

The ruler is limited in his power because he is constantly 
threatened by rivals. The only true sovereign is a lord whose 
dominion no one can contest. The dominion of sultan remains in 
no one’s hands. There is only one sultan: God. 

A man observes a boy who is playing by himself with nuts. He asks the boy 
why he’s playing by himself like this. The boy answers: “I like to be an amir 
and since I have to give orders alone, I play by myself.” (MN 24/7). 

The ruler is helpless without his surroundings. 

“You can’t travel any road alone”, says that namesake of Mahmud’s (above p. 
114) when he continues to speak. “You can’t do anything without an army. You 
can’t drink water without a taster, you can’t sleep one night without guards. And 
the end of such a care-laden existence is death. You’re no match for that amir, 
foreordained death.” (IN p. 249). 

The very instruments of power which rulers pride themselves 
on are proofs of their weakness. 


4 

Thus there is no room for their claims to loftiness, and for their 
pride and arrogance. 

The devil picks up a handful of sand in front of Pharaoh, changes it into 
pearls, and then changes it back again into sand. He challenges Pharaoh to do 
the same. When Pharaoh says he’s unable to do so, the devil reproaches him ask¬ 
ing how he can dare play God (surah 79/24), how he can attach to himself a beard 
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embellished with pearls, and lay claim to the crown and the throne. He’s so re¬ 
pulsive and totally bald, the devil wouldn’t even accept him as a slave. How 
could anyone acknowledge him as Lord (God), etc. (MN 17/5). 

A well-known legend about Solomon is directed against the ar¬ 
rogance of rulers. 

Solomon is travelling with his army across the country. He himself is seated 
on a precious carpet (and is carried by the wind). The complacent thought occurs 
to him: “Where on the earth today is there a king like me?” That very moment 
one corner of the carpet sags. Solomon addresses the wind: “Why have you done 
that to the carpet? Don’t you know whom you are about to hurl to the ground?” 
But the wind replies: “I am commanded by God to look after your carpet as long 
as you keep your heart in order. If you don’t do so, I’m not to obey you. Because 
you thought of your royal power, the corner of your carpet sagged.” (IN 18/2). 

Risa^T in G. Salzberger, Die Salomo-Sage 90-91; Ikya"" Ft dawa^ al-tawba\ Stufen 
121/A.281; Tibr 101; Shayzari 56. 

The arrogance of rulers is connected with indomitable lust for 
riches, power and the subjugation of lands and peoples. At the 
same time, however, they are not capable of eating any more than 
an ordinary human being. 

Alexander is a guest of the emperor of China. The emperor has him served 
jewels and pearls for dinner. Alexander says one can’t eat such things. The Chi¬ 
nese emperor, apparently surprised, asks whether people in Greece don’t eat Jew¬ 
els then. Alexander answers that he eats two loaves of bread a day and this is 
enough for him. The emperor replies: “If that’s the case, are these two loaves of 
bread not to be found in Greece, so that you had to go off and subjugate so many 
countries?” Alexander is ashamed, sets out that very moment and says he’s had 
enough of conquests. (MN 24/3). 

Regarding the Jewish versions, see Georg Salzberger, Die Salomo-Sage, p. 51; the ver¬ 
sion of the Midrdsh Rabbet is printed in Aramdische Dialektproben by Gustaf Dalman, 2nd 
ed., Leipzig 1927, p. 26. 

Mahmud, with his army and his elephants, passes by a ruin where a fool is sit¬ 
ting. The fool asks him: “Where do you want to go with such a procession?” 
Mahmud answers: “Little father (bdbd), despite all this, I only eat one loaf of 
bread a day.” The fool replies: “And I eat six loaves of bread without elephants 
and an army. So what’s the point of gathering together so many things?” (MN 
15/2). 


5 


The true kingdom of the soul is that which is won through con¬ 
tentedness. 
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Concerning this motif, the true and the false kingdom, see for example Ihya'^ 4/68-69, 
Bayan dawa'‘ al~sabr\ Stufen 174 f./B.281; and SCC Chpt. 14/2 below. 

When the fifth prince asks his father to inform him about Solomon’s ring, 
the king relates for him the legend of Buluqya. 

Buluqya and ^Affan set out to seek the ring of Solomon which is to be found in 
a cave in the midst of seven seas. They cross the seas by rubbing a special juice 
on their feet which enables them to walk on the sea’s surface and so to reach the 
cave. There they find a youth lying on a couch. He’s wearing Solomon’s ring on 
his finger. At his feet lies a serpent. The serpent spews forth fire, and Buluqya is 
burnt into hot coals. ^Affan runs away in terror, and a voice calls to him: “If you 
wish to have the kingdom of Solomon, practice contentedness. For therein lies 
the true, eternal kingdom!” (IN 18/1, pp. 285-86). 

Thariabi 220; Tausendundeine Nacht (Littmann) 3/804-46 which contains this episode 
810-19; Chauvin 7/54-59. Of fundamental importance: Horovitz, ZDMG 55/1901/519-25; 
idem, “The Origin of the Arabian Nights” in: Islamic Culture 1/1917/52 ff. In addition: 
Vladimir Vikentiev, “Boulouqiya-Gilgamish-Naufrag^. Rapports folkloriques arabes, baby- 
loniens et 6gyptiens” in: Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, Fouad I University, vol. X, Part 1, 
May 1948, pp. 1-54; Moshe Perlmann, “A Legendary Story of Ka^'b al-Ahbar’s Conversion 
to Islam” in: Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, New York 1953, p. 89, ftn. 9. 

The wise man, who has subjugated his lust to his will, stands in 
rank above a ruler who is a slave to this very lust. “The slave is 
free as long as he is satisfied, and the freeman is a slave as long as 
he has desires.” {Shark al-Hikam 1/70). 

Alexander hears about a famous wise man who lives in lonely seclusion. He 
sends a messenger to him with the order to appear before the king. But the wise 
man refuses to follow the command. He says to the messenger: “I’m master over 
that to which your king is a slave. How should I follow orders from him?” In¬ 
sulted and enraged, Alexander goes himself to see the wise man in order to take 
him to task. He then comes to hear: “You’re the slave of hope in a long life and 
of the craving of not being able to have enough. But I’m master over this, 
whereas you’re its slave. So you’re the slave of my slave.” (IN 13/1, pp. 198- 
200 ). 

Husrl, Jam"" al-jawdhir 253; Qushayrl, Tahblr, Ms. Ayasofya 1703, fol. 36 (an amir)\ 
Ihyd^ 4/68, Bayan dawd^ absabr, Stufen 174 f./B.78; Nizami, Sikandarndma-i bahrJ 63; 
Turtushi 21 (about Socrates); Amir Husayni Harawi, Zad al-musdfirln in Mureno, Antologia 
93-94. 

The beggar, being without any needs, is in truth the king, and 
the king in truth the beggar. 

Ibn al-Mubarak is asked who are the kings. He answers: “Those 
who renounce the world (al-zdhidiin)” (Qut 1/255; Nahrung 2/ 
243/32.366). 
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Mahmud one day asks his teacher (ustadh) Sadid ""AnbarT about the sense of the 
Koranic verse: “And You raise up whom You wish, and humiliate whom You 
wish” (3/26). Sadid answers: “The verse is about you and me. My part is being 
raised up, your part is humiliation. For my needs are satisfied with a mat and a 
jug of water, but your needs know no limits. That’s why you’re in a lowlier situa¬ 
tion.” (MN 7/9). 

Mahmud is separated from his retinue while out hunting and in a village he 
calls in on an old woman who is busy cooking beans. The sultan asks her: “Will 
you give me some of your beans?” (The same word mulk in Persain means 
“scarlet runner beans” and in Arabic “kingship”. This gives the old woman the 
opportunity to compare the two mulks, with one another). She says: “I won’t sell 
my mulk for your mulk because my mulk is better than yours. Your mulk is 
threatened by a world of enemies. My carefree mulk is preferable to me.” 
Mahmud weeps but in the end is given somethng to eat, and he then rides home 
after having bestowed a purse of gold on the woman. (IN 15/1, p. 246). 

If you don’t possess one grain in the whole world, then you can be called a 
king. If you’re not attached to one grain, then you can be called Chosroes. 
You’re the slave of whatever has caught you in its bonds. Give up the world so 
you may become sultan. (MN, before the following story). 

When the Ghuzz invade (in the year 548/1153), the complete population of a 
city along with the government authorities emigrate. A fool remains behind all 
alone, climbs onto a high roof, attaches his simple robe to a stick and swings it 
about in circles like a banner. He says: “Insanity was created for a day like this, 
because now I’m king of the country!” (MN 11/2). 

6 

The actions of rulers are judged as exceedingly negative. Their 
possessions constitute stolen or expropriated property which 
rightfully belongs to someone else. They are unaware of their re¬ 
sponsibility toward their subjects. Since basically nothing of what 
they possess belongs to them, they are the aetual beggars. Their 
policy of taxation is nothing other than begging. 

Mahmud greets a dervish whom he meets, with the Islamic greeting. The 
dervish answers with the dismissive response ''^alayk'" (which is used in address¬ 
ing unbelievers). The sultan is incensed by the beggar’s rude behavior but the 
latter replies: “You’re the beggar! I’ve travelled through a hundred cities and in 
every mosque I witnessed your begging. There they were recording gifts for you 
by the grain and half-grain. I didn’t see one market or shop where they didn’t 
complain about you. Which of us two is the beggar, you or I?” (IN 15/9, p. 254). 

A man from Kufa gives a similar standing-sermon to the caliph Hisham in the HadJqa 
565-68. 
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“God appointed you as shepherd, so don’t behave like a wolf!” 

Sultan Sanjar goes to see an ascetic and asks him to impart to him words of re¬ 
ligious exhortation. The ascetic reproaches him, saying: “You destroy people’s 
houses in order to gild your horse’s harness. You shed people’s blood for the 
sake of a mouthful which is illicit food moreover. You glean the corn in poor 
people’s villages. You’re a worse beggar than they are!” (MN 7/6). 

An old man finds a tarnished silver coin in the street and resolves to give it to 
the neediest person. In the end, he bestows it on the king who is just then giv¬ 
ing an audience. The king is enraged by this and shouts at him: “Am I supposed 
to be in need of such a coin?” But the old man says: “You’re surely the neediest 
of all men. For there’s no mosque and no market where money isn’t requested for 
you. You beg at all doors to be able to play the king for a few days.” (MN7/7). 

Rukn al-Dln Akkaf voices reproaches against Sultan Sanjar when the sultan 
visits him. “No old lady”, he says, “can prepare herself a dish of onions and fat 
without you taking something from it. Begging is better than kingship like 
this!” (IN 15/10, p. 255). 

In another story the same Akkaf says to Sanjar: “It’s become a duty to pay 
you the alms-tax, because everything you own belongs to other people from 
whom you took it. You yourself have nothing. Although you appear to be the 
richest man, you’re the poorest of all.” (MN 7/8). 

Bahlul greets the caliph Harun al-Rashld disrespectfully, saying simply: 
“Harun!” The caliph becomes angry at this impertinence and says: “Don’t you 
know who I am? I’ll have them shed your blood immediately.” The fool answers: 
“I know you’re able to do that. But if a woman in the east breaks her foot on a 
stone or a goat can’t cross over a collapsed bridge, people will hold you respon¬ 
sible for it even if you’re in the west.” Harun weeps and asks Bahlul whether he 
perchance has debts which the sultan can settle for him. But this only makes 
things worse. Bahlul says: “Do you want to pay off debts with debts? You don’t 
possess a single cent that’s your own! What you have belongs to other people. 
Go give back the money of the Muslims. Who told you to take money from one 
person and give it to another?”—In the following conversation Bahlul describes 
Harun as someone who’s virtually condemned to Hell. Neither his lineage nor 
the intercession of the Prophet will afford him protection against damnation. 
(IN 16/2, p. 264). 

Variants: NisabOrT, ‘"Vqald'^ al-majdnJn, ZAss 27, 1912, pp. 207-08; Muhadardt al-udabd\ 
third from last line; Ihyd'' 2/311, 4th Bab fi amr al-umard\ etc. \ Kashkul 234-35. Cf. Sifat al- 
safwa 2/291. 

Even Anoshirwan who was famous for his justice (above p. 
109) can at times come off badly: 

Anoshirwan meets a moaning fool in a ruin who has a jug of water beside him 
and a brick under his head. The fool asks the king whether he’s the just 
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Anoshirwan. The king answers: “So the people call me.” The fool says: “Fill 
their mouth with dirt so they stop telling such lies! Is it justice then that Eve had 
to live here in this ruin for thirty years and nourish myself with leaves, while 
you sleep nights on a golden feather-bed with a hundred slave girls who wait 
upon you as the lord of all lands in candle light with rose-water in a beaker? Jus¬ 
tice means to demand of yourself what is right, not to see some as noble and oth¬ 
ers as lesser, and to entertain the same wishes for your subjects as for your¬ 
self.”—The king weeps and wants to have help given to the beggar but the beg¬ 
gar rejects his help. (MN 7/2). 

A king (khusraw~e) builds a castle. The hut of an old lady stands in the way of 
his building plans. If the hut remains standing, the castle won’t have perfectly 
straight corners. The king tries in vain to get the woman to sell her hut. They 
wait until she’s away and then they empty the house and pull it down. When the 
woman comes back and sees what’s happened, she shouts a prayer to heaven and 
the castle immediately collapses and buries the unjust king beneath it. (MN 7/3). 

This widely disseminated story has numerous variants. In the Siydsatndma (Tehran), p. 
24, the violent ruler is the governor of Azerbayjan who is brought to account, however, by 
Anoshirwan; in Mas'^udi, Muruj 2/197, Anoshirwan himself builds a palace and lets the hut of 
the woman remain so that the palace’s shape is irregular which, by way of embellishment, 
stands as a sign of the king’s justice. Cf. A. Christensen, L'lran sous les Sassanides 369-72. 
Regarding this legend and its connection with the story of Fredrick II and the Windmill 
owner of Sanssouci, cf. Georg Jacob, “Wandersagen” in: Der Islam 18/1929/200-04; Otto 
Spies, Der Orient in der deutschen Lileratur, Kevelaer, Rheinland 1949, pp. 14-15. It is trans¬ 
ferred to the construction of the Ulu Cami^" in Bursa in the Risdle-i mendqib-i Emir Sultan, 
Istanbul 1290, p. 85; see also Muhammad b. Talha, al-^Iqd al-farJd 65. 

We just saw how disrespectfully HarOn al-RashId could be 
treated by Bahlul. One time he rejects the food the caliph has sent 
him, with grave reproaches. 

Bahlul who hasn’t eaten anything with fat in it for a long time, asks the 
caliph to sent him the fatty tail of a sheep. The caliph wishes to test him and, in 
place of a fatty tail, has him sent chopped up turnips. Bahlul throws the dish on 
the ground in anger and calls out to the caliph: “Since you’ve been the ruler, 
there’s no longer any fat in a sheep’s fatty tail! Your tyranny has made food 
tasteless! A person simply has to emigrate now.” (MN 7/4). 

One morning a ruler has food given to Bahlul. Bahlul throws it to the dogs. 
When they tell him that it’s improper to give the king’s food to the dogs, he 
replies: “Be quiet! If the dogs hear that the food comes from this ruler, they 
won’t touch it!” (MN 7/5). 

It is uncertain whether this is an independent story or the continuation of the previous one. 

The bad end which must inevitably befall the ruler is deduced 
by Bahlul in a fool’s way. 
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Bahlul goes to see Harun and sits on the sultan’s throne without any inhibi¬ 
tions. He’s then beaten by the palace servants until he’s bleeding. Then he says 
to the caliph: ‘T only sat here for one moment and they’ve beaten me till I bleed. 
In your case, you’ve sat on this throne during a whole lifetime. They will cer¬ 
tainly break all your limbs.” (MN 7/10). 

The sultan’s goods are hardm, religiously forbidden. 

Mahmud, when he goes out with his army, meets an old man who’s carrying a 
sack on his back. The sultan asks him what he has in the sack. The man answers: 
“I’ve been gathering grain all day and I’m taking home what I’ve gathered in or¬ 
der to bake barley bread for my family.” The sultan asks in what fields he’s been 
gathering the grain. The old man answers: “Naturally, not in the sultan’s fields 
because that’s stolen property and forbidden.” Mahmud asks why he considers 
the sultan’s property as forbidden. The old man then gives him a sermon: “Day 
and night you eat the goods of the poor and live from the blood of their heart. 
Sometimes you collect things in the village, other times in the city. You have 
money taken away from people with the strokes of a stick and you maintain this 
is your legitimate property! Take as an example for yourself Solomon who lived 
from the labor of his hands, from basket-weaving (above p. 54). Even if I were 
poor and in dire need, I’d consider it a disgrace to eat your bread. Look at your 
base striving and my lofty striving! You should burn your kingship and your 
property, and learn kingship from me!” Then the old man turns to go. The sultan 
looks after him in amazement and breaks into tears. (MN 13/2). 

I know of no other Islamic writings in which social criticism of 
the rulers is expressed with such severity as in these stories of 
Attar. 


7 

The rulers are far removed from knowledge of God. 

True kingship consists of knowledge of God. Whoever is intoxicated by the 
world of divine knowledge (Urfdn) becomes sultan over all the people of the 
world. For him worldly kingship is only a contemptible thing. (Compare this to 
the wordplay with mulk above p. 120). 

If the kings of the era were to experience the taste of a drink from the “ocean 
without shore” (knowledge of God, mysticism), they would all sit there grieving 
in pain and not look one another in the eye. (MT before 40/5, p. 141). 

Mahmud comes to an old ruin and there finds a fool bent over under the burden 
of cares. When the latter catches sight of the ruler, he calls to him: “Keep away 
from me! You’re no king, but a person of base striving and a denier of your God’s 
good works {kafir-ni^mat)V' Mahmud replies: “Don’t call me a denier {kafir, un¬ 
believer)! Tell me an instructive word and nothing further (don’t abuse me any¬ 
more)!” The fool says: “Oh unsuspecting one, if you knew what it is that you’re 
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so far from, you wouldn’t pour dust and ashes, no you’d pour fire on your head!” 
(MT 40/5, p. 141). 

A dervish asks a king: “What do you like better, gold or sins?” The king says: 
“Gold.” The dervish: “Then why are you taking sins with you (to the hereafter) 
and leaving the gold behind?” (AN 20/3). 

In the Siyasatnama 33-34 the person being questioned is Abu ‘'AH Ilyas, the Sipahsalar of 
Khurasan, and the questioner is Abu ^Ali Daqqaq, Qushayri’s teacher. The story also ap¬ 
pears, without anyone being named, in Muntakhab kitdb Nur al-^ulum, the vita of Kharaqanl, 
ed. Bertels in: Iran 3/183. 

The path to the world of the poor man, the beggar, which in 
the religious sense is a higher world, is closed to the ruler. 

Mahmud sees a “belt-player” sitting on the road. He wishes to be nice to him 
and invites him to teach him the game. But the poor man answers: “Go your way! 
The bell can’t be joined together with the drum and banner of the king. Empty 
yourself and become poor. Then engage in this art!” (IN 18/9, p. 298). 

Duwdlakbdz^ According to Vullers’ Lexicon 917a, it seems to be a game of skill by means 
of which money is wheedled out of people, corresponding to games of skill one can observe 
in our fairs. Duwdlak can also mean “little drum”. 

Suffering, which is the inseparable companion of the religious 
man, is incomprehensible and inacessible to the ruler who pos¬ 
sesses all the goods of the world and does not have to deny him¬ 
self any desire. 

Mahmud meets a fool who lives in a ruin with a felt hat on his head and is so 
sunken in weltschmerz that he doesn’t even condescend to look at the sultan. 
The sultan asks him; “What’s this grief you’re suffering? It’s as if a hundred 
mountains lay on top of your soul!” The fool answers: “If you wore a felt hat like 
I do, then you’d find your way to this grief. But in the midst of royal luxury you 
can’t imagine anything of this grief of separation.” (IN 7/10, p. 118). 

The world of lofty, authentic love, as we shall see later, is also 
inaccessible to the ruler, even the most famous royal lover, 
Mahmud. 

8 

Rulers behave toward their surroundings, their servants and 
slaves, in a moody manner, and pose a danger for them. They are 
exceedingly jealous, cannot control their anger and in their rage 
issue disastrous commands which they themselves then have rea¬ 
son to regret. (We shall eventually encounter several such stories). 
Consequently, warnings about serving rulers are not lacking in 
literature. (Cf. for example chpt. 44 of Turtushl’s Mirror for 
Princes). “Beware of the ruler (sultan) because he becomes en- 
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raged like a boy and then is good again like a boy, but he goes 
on the attack like a lion.” (Turtushi 97). “The companion of the 
ruler is like a man who is riding on a lion. People are afraid of 
him but he has even greater fear of his mount.” (Ibid. 97).—The 
historian Ibn al-AthIr, after recounting how the vizier Sahib Ibn 
“^Abbad was treated by his master Fakhr al-Dawla, cannot refrain 
from crying out: “A curse upon (qabaha’lldh) serving kings! 
This is what they do to those who mean well toward them 
{nasaha lahum), not to mention what they do to others!” (Sub 
anno 385). 

Not even the slaves who are their favorites are safe from their 
moods. 

When the hoopoe calls the bircds to fly to the resicdence of the Simurgh, the 
hawk excuses himself because of being in the service of the king, whom he’s at¬ 
tached to and whom he doesn’t wish to leave (above p. 12).—The hoopoe in¬ 
structs him that only the Simurgh is the true ruler. The worldly ruler is unfaithful 
and cruel. The person nearest him is the one most in danger. The ruler of this 
world is like fire from which one should keep as far away as possible. (MT 9/0, 
p. 36). 

A king falls in love with a slave, doesn’t let him leave his presence for a mo¬ 
ment, and treats him far better than all the other attendants. But when the king 
amuses himself shooting his bow, the slave is gripped with terror. For it’s the 
king’s practice to place an apple on the slave’s head and shoot at it with an ar¬ 
row. When they ask the slave why he looks so pale and anxious despite the 
king’s favor, he answers: ‘'He shoots at the apple on my head. If he hits me, then 
he’ll say: ‘I suppose I never really owned this slave.’ If he hits the apple, every¬ 
one says: ‘This is the good fortune which smiles on the king!”’ (MT 9/1, p. 37). 

A Wilhelm Tell shooting scene like this is portrayed in one of the pictures in the Kasseler 
Trachtenbuch. Professor R. Tschudi of Basle possesses a copy of it. 

Attar, as we shall see, relates several stories in which kings kill 
favorites or have them executed. These stories are only made 
bearable through the symbolic meaning he endows them with. 

Our poet himself disdained to serve rulers and prides himself 
on being independent of them. (See p. 156 below). 

It is futile to wish to convince rulers who are blinded by ambi¬ 
tion to have a sense of conscience. 

Sultan Sanjar visits ^Abbasa-i TusI but no fruitful conversation takes place 
and the sultan soon gets up and leaves. Afterwards they ask ‘'Abbasa why he 
didn’t speak at all with the sultan. He answers: “I beheld a world full of hard 
branches and there was only a small, dull sickle in my hand. I observed that I 
could only have a small effect and so I remained silent.” (IN 10/1, p. 154). 
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And yet Sanjar and other rulers are always visiting pious shaykhs 
to have them preach to them and they listen patiently to their re¬ 
proaches and are occasionally even moved to tears. This came to 
be considered good manners among Islamic rulers and many of 
them paid great respect to the shaykhs, to the point of humiliating 
themselves. It would be seen as bad for members of the religious 
classes to go to the courts of the amirs, whereas it would be 
thought to be meritorious if the rulers went to visit religious 
scholars and men of God. A saying of the Prophet regarding this 
has been transmitted: “The worst of religious scholars is the one 
who visits the amirs, and the best of amirs is the one who visits 
the religious scholars. Excellent is the amir at the door of the poor 
man, and abominable is the poor man at the door of the amir.” 
(Jalal al-Din Rumi begins his Flhi md flh with this hadlth). Al¬ 
ready Hasan al-BasrI had railed against the Koran-reciters who 
went to visit rulers. (“Hasan al-BasrI” 46). 

A man sees a mufti on the day of audience at the door of the sultan and asks 
him for d^fatwa. The mufti replies: “Is this a place to be issuing 2 i fatwdT' The 
questioner says; “Is this the place where a mufti should be sitting?” (MN 23/14). 

And in reality the picture Attar sketches of the ruler is not so 
thoroughly dark as the stories recounted up to now would make it 
appear. Even aside from the monarchs of the fairy-tales and 
novellas like Ka‘'b, the ruler of Balkh (see p. 369 below), and the 
wise king of the Ildhlndma, his rulers and kings display friendlier 
and more humane characteristics as well. 

There are also more favorable statements about the government, “the sultdn'\ on the part 
of men of piety and theologians, and some statements which forbid voicing abuse against the 
government. In the hadlth of Ibn ^Umar it says: “Do not hurl abuse against the government! 
And if it is absolutely necessary, then say: ‘May God treat them the way they treat us!’” 
{Lisdn al-^arab 17/27). Among the Sufi shaykhs, Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896) and Hakim 
Tirmidhi (d. circa 300/910) who still lived under relatively good caliphs, namely Mu'^tadid 
(279-289/892-902) and MuktafT (289-295/902-908), were especially friendly to the govern¬ 
ment. Sahl teaches: “This community consists of seventy-three sects, seventy-two of which 
hasten to destruction (hdlika). They all hate the government. The one that finds salvation is 
the one that gets along with the government.”—“The sultan is the best of human beings... 
Whoever doesn’t recognize the imamate of the sultdn is a heretic {zindlq), and whoever 
doesn’t accept his invitation is a heretical innovator. But whoever goes to him without being 
invited is an ignorant person (fool).”—The black pieces of wood which are hung from their 
gates are more useful for the Muslims than seventy qadJs^. (Qut 2/125; Nahrung 3/143/35.8). 
Hakim Tirmidhi even wrote a section in which he describes the “useful arrangements of the 
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sultan"' (marafiq al-sultdn in the Kitdb al-Huquq. Cf. Oriens 3/ 1950/34).—Already Jahiz 
says: “If the government {al-sultdn) didn’t exist, the people would devour one another.” {Al- 
Hdsid wa’l-mahsud, in the margin of the Kamil, Cairo 1323, 1/34). The Sufi ‘"Umar al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 632/1235) was an outspoken supporter of the government. He lived under the 
energetic caliph Nasir (595-622/1180-1225), who shortly before the Mongol invasion en¬ 
deavored to mobilize the Sunni powers and was once more able to confer a real significance 
on the caliphate. Cf. my “Philologika IX” in: Der Islam 25/1939/36-37.—Ghazzali as well 
recognized the government as the patron of religion and the protector of the Muslims. {Ihyd^ 
4/86 [Sahl al-Tustarl], 90, 104, et passim; Stufen 213 f./B.150, 251/B.236; cf. also Sha^ranl, 
Durar al-ghawwds 120). 

Many amirs show mercy when they are reminded of the Final 
Judgement. 

The master instructs the world-traveller, when the latter returns from God’s 
Throne, that the Throne is the place of divine mercy. Whoever shows mercy, 
light is imparted to him from the Throne. Whoever is merciful to his subordi¬ 
nates need be in no fear of Hell-fire. (MN 6/0). 

Sultan Malikshah is returning to Isfahan from hunting and stops along the 
way in a village. His slaves find a cow on the road, slaughter it and eat it. The 
cow belongs to an old woman and her children, and is their only means of suste¬ 
nance. The woman positions herself on the bridge Malikshah must pass over, 
begs him for justice and threatens him with an action on Judgement Day. The 
king gives her seventy cows as compensation. In thanks the woman prays for 
him. After his death Malikshah is seen in a dream and explains that he was only 
saved through the old woman’s prayer. (MN 6/1). 

There is a similar story in the HadJqa 557-61 in which a woman complains about stolen 
grapes, and another in which land is stolen from the woman, ibid. 545-48. The scene from 
Nizami’s Makhzan al-asrdr in which an old woman complains to Sultan Sanjar about a 
drunken soldier is well known and has frequently been depicted in miniatures. 

“^Abd Allah ibn Tahir (the famous general of Ma'^mun and governor of 
Khurasan who died 230/844) is riding home after hunting. Suddenly an old 
woman jumps out from behind a bridge. The amir's horse shies to one side and 
causes the amir's hat to fall off. In anger he asks the woman what she’s doing 
here. She begs for the release of her son who’s languishing in prison. ""Abd 
Allah swears he’ll never release him. At that the woman threatens to bring her 
case before God. Her words make an impression on '^Abd Allah and he promises 
that he won’t ride over the bridge before her son is set free. The prisoner is 
brought, given gifts, and a crier walks before him calling out: “This is the one 
set free by God!” (MN 18/1). 

‘^Abd Allah ibn Tahir here exercises the ruler’s virtue of forbearance, control 
over anger (hilm), whose cosmic representative is the earth which bears every¬ 
thing with forbearance. (MN 18/0). (See p. 331 below). 
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Mahmud of Ghazna, who has already been frequently men¬ 
tioned, appears in a relatively favorable light in ‘'Attar. The great 
conqueror was indeed popular, on the one hand, due to his zeal¬ 
ous faith which, of course, primarily manifested itself in persecut¬ 
ing heretics and plundering Indian temples, and, on the other 
hand, because of his love affair with his slave, the amir Ayas, the 
model of all courtiers, who has been the subject of many anec¬ 
dotes, in fact of whole epics, and whom "Attar particularly makes 
use of by way of illustrating mystical truths. Finally, Mahmud, at 
least according to "Attar, displays a certain simple directness and 
affability in his dealings with the ordinary people, and this sym¬ 
pathy for the poor is described by the poet as the main reason for 
Mahmud’s popularity. 

Mahmud attained such popularity because his soul sensed something about 
poverty. If he’d been arrogant in his rule, the people wouldn’t still be speaking 
about him. (IN 256, pp. 13-14). He’s among those kings who “grasped the se¬ 
cret of poverty” (ibid. p. 16). 

Concerning Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (d. 421/1030), see El s.n. and Muhammad Nazim, 
The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, especially pp. 151 ff. 

Thus in ‘'Attar, along with stories in which the gap between the 
sultan and a poor man is represented as insurmountable (above p. 
124), there are also stories in which this gap, to a certain extent, 
appears to be bridged. 

Mahmud throws his armband as a gift to a man who’s sifting earth (MT 38/6, 
p. 131—On the symbolic meaning see p. 358 below). 

He takes the burden from an old woman who’s carrying a heavy sack to the 
mill and places it on his own horse. But when he rides off so fast that the old 
woman can’t keep pace with him, she threatens him (perhaps she fears the rider 
is deserting her?), saying that if he doesn’t ride slowly so she can keep up with 
him, she won’t keep pace with him on Judgement Day and he’ll be left behind 
her in that place. Thereupon the sultan weeps and reins in his horse. After a few 
verses in praise of Mahmud, Attar continues: “Oh you beggar, learn how to do 
good and what beggary is from a sultan like this!” (IN 15/12, p. 257). 

An old widow extends toward Mahmud, who’s riding past with his retinue, her 
walking stick which has attached to it a written petition for help against an un¬ 
just oppressor. The sultan rides by without paying attention to the old woman. 
At night in a dream he sees himself fall into a whirlpool. The old woman of that 
day extends her walking stick to him and saves his life. When he sees the old 
woman again the following day, he relates his dream to his soldiers, has the 
woman sit down next to him on the throne and orders his soldiers to grip the 
woman’s walking stick. Then he says to her (jokingly): “Oh weak woman, 
surely you can’t pull all these people from their place!” She answers proudly: 
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“Whoever can pull Mahmud out of the water, can pull all people from their 
place.” Perhaps this is supposed to mean that before God the woman is stronger 
than Mahmud and his army, and that she can save him and his retinue from de¬ 
struction on Judgement Day. (IN 9/1, p. 140). 

The method of holding up a stick with a written petition on it before a ruler on horseback 
is, according to Mr. Abdiilvehhab Tarzi, still practiced in Afghanistan today. 

Another person suffering from oppression takes hold of MahmOd's reins 
while asking for justice, and Mahmud stops his horse. A surprised courtier asks 
him why he stopped his horse, since shortly before he had ridden past the same 
petitioner without paying him attention. Mahmud answers: “At that time I was 
drunk, but now every hair of this oppressed person has become a hand which 
grips my reins, and I don’t know how I can get loose from this crowd of restrain¬ 
ing hands.” (IN 14/22, p. 238). 

Mahmud honors with his visits a man who lives in an ashhouse. 

One evening Mahmud drops in on someone who lives in an ashhouse. The 
man offers him what he has: a couch of ashes and a piece of dry bread. The sultan 
is charmed by the man’s natural behavior and says: “I’ll kill him if he speaks of 
apologies this evening!” When saying goodbye, the host remarks: “You’ve seen 
what I’m able to offer you. You came uninvited. If you wish, come back and if 
not, don’t come! I’m no more than what I am.” The sultan is pleased by the 
man’s speeeh and returns to visit the man in his ashhouse seven more times. On 
the final visit he tells him to wish for whatever he wants. But the man says: “I 
only have one wish: that the sultan may come to visit me from time to time. 
Then I won’t change my house of ashes for a royal castle.” (MT 33/3, pp. 112- 
13. On the story’s symbolic meaning see p. 576 below). 

Here the relationship between the ordinary people and the ruler 
is a completely different one from that in the stories recounted 
above where impolite fools roughly accost caliphs, sultans and 
amirs and say coarse things to their face. The story is employed 
by Attar to illustrate the goodness of God who willingly bestows 
His love on man, and it goes without saying that wherever the 
king is presented as the symbolic representative of the Ruler of 
the world, his image will be portrayed without criticism. And we 
shall frequently encounter the ruler in this role. 

The king also appears differently when he is not presented in 
contrast to the ordinary poor folk who have been sucked dry by 
his tax-collectors, or as waging power-hungry wars of conquest, 
or when his false attachment to the “world” through gathering 
treasures and building palaces is not exposed to the criticism of 
the pious—but when he is instead seen lingering in the midst of 
his loyal supporters, his officers, his courtiers and his personal 
slaves. He does occasionally also give vent to his rage in senseless 
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cruelty against them but normally he is a source of sustenance 
and wealth for them, a nourisher and a protector, and as such the 
object of their respect, dependence and loyal love. 

Moreover, many kings and princes completely renounce their 
kingship for religious reasons and become saints. More shall be 
said about this later (pp. 205-06). 

10 

In the end, the relation of the ordinary people to the ruler in 
Attar is not wholly defined by a sense of oppression, by griev¬ 
ances and hardship, or by the contempt of “the noble beggar”, if 
such an expression is permitted, who feels inwardly superior to 
him, but the image of the king in the eyes of the people is act¬ 
ually illuminated by a magic glow which is imparted by lofty 
good fortune, a ruler’s dignity, possession of the highest earthly 
power, riches and a life surrounded with beauty and luxury. On 
occasions when this magic image is effective, and not too dark¬ 
ened by bad experiences, the ruler is neither criticized, nor en¬ 
vied, nor hated for his possession of these goods, but rather is ad¬ 
mired, honored and loved. People are proud to know that he 
stands above them and they feel honored and blessed by his close 
proximity. 

In Iran, as is well known, a king’s magical good fortune and a 
ruler’s radiance became hypostatized under the name khvarena 
(Neo-Persian farr). 

Ernst Herzfeld, Zoroaster and his World, Princeton 1947, 1/179 ff.; Ringgren, Fatalism 
94-99. For a similar idea among the northern Teutons (Nord-Germanen) see Wilhelm Grdn- 
bech, Kultur und Religion der Gernianen, 1939, 11, 202-03. 

The belief in the blessed power of the king’s presence still lives 
on in the Persian epics of the Islamic period. 

The officer who invites Bahram Gor to his estate hopes that because of the 
king’s visit the bees will produce an abundance of honey and the cows much 
milk. (Nizami, Heft Peiker p. 94). 

Mahmud also possesses magical good fortune. 

Mahmud, while riding, becomes separated from his retinue and meets a boy 
who’s sitting by a lake and has cast his fishing line in the water. Mahmud sits 
down with him and notices that the boy looks sad and troubled. When he asks 
the reason for his despondency, the boy says: “We are seven fatherless children 
and our mother is poor, and I must feed them all by fishing.” Then Mahmud says: 
“Would you like me to be your partner?” The boy consents, and the sultan casts 
the fishing line into the lake. His kingly good fortune causes hundreds of fish to 
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be caught on the hook. The boy rejoices at his luck, but Mahmud says: “You owe 
your luck to me. Know that you’ve had the king as a fisherman!” At that he 
Jumps onto his horse. The boy wants to give him his share but Mahmud says: “I 
don’t want to divide up today’s catch but tomorrow’s catch will be mine. And 
tomorrow’s catch is you.” The following day Mahmud has an officer fetch the 
boy and sits him on the ruler’s seat next to himself because the boy is indeed his 
partner, and he accords him a high position at his court. Mahmud’s kingly good 
fortune has transformed the boy’s grief into joy. (MT 17/1, p. 63-64). 

Another time when Mahmud becomes separated from his retinue, he meets an 
old woman who’s milking a cow. He asks her for some milk. The old woman 
says: “If my husband were here, he would slaughter the cow for you.” Mahmud is 
charmed by this hospitality and gets down from his horse and begins to milk the 
cow. His kingly good fortune has the magical effect that the cow, while he milks 
it, gives as much milk as it normally gives in a whole month. In the meantime, 
his retinue arrives and surrounds him. The woman realizes who he is and says: 
“Now that I know who you are. I’d like to be your sacrifice myself!” (An expres¬ 
sion of respect). Mahmud, who is pleased by the woman’s behavior, tells her to 
ask for whatever she wants. She asks that the sultan return one time by himself 
as her guest because she’s not up to dealing with the uproar of his retinue. There¬ 
upon Mahmud bestows the whole village on her. (MN 24/1). 

The magical good fortune of the ruler, however, is bound to 
his practicing justice. 

Ibn “^Abbas relates: “The king is travelling about in his country in disguise 
and dismounts before a man who owns a cow. When the cow comes home 
evenings and is milked, she gives as much milk as thirty cows. The king then 
thinks to himself he will take her away. The next day the cow only gives half as 
much milk as before. The king asks whether she’d been grazing in a different 
meadow. The man says: ‘No, but I think a king intends to take her away, because 
when the king acts unjustly or intends to do something unjust, the blessing dis¬ 
appears.’ The king then swears by his God not to take away the cow, whereupon 
she once again produces as much milk as thirty cows. The king repents and 
commits himself before God to practice justice as long as he lives.” (Turtushi 
37; ibid, several similar stories). 

Examples are also found in YafiT, al-janan 3/139-40 sub anno 485. In addition, 

see G. van der Leeuw, La Religion dans son essence et ses manifestations 110-14. 

Wherever the magical image of the king is effective, due to the 
touch of his hand the most banal object acquires immense value. 

Mahmud becomes separated from his retinue and meets an old thorn-gatherer 
whose donkey has cast off its load. When the man sees the rider, he goes up to 
him and with polite words asks him for help. The sultan dismounts and helps the 
old man to pack the load of thorns on the donkey again. Afterwards Mahmud or¬ 
ders his soldiers to bring the thorn-gatherer before him. When the latter realizes 
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who Mahmud is, he becomes confused and ashamed, and he says: ‘‘Oh God, Fve 
made Mahmud my porter!” The sultan asks him what he does for a living. The old 
man says: “As you saw, I gather thorns in the fields, sell them and buy bread 
with the money.” The sultan says: “Then put a price on your thorns there! What 
should they cost?” The sly old man says: “I won’t sell them for less than ten 
purses of gold.” The army commanders say to him: “Hold your tongue, you fool! 
The thorns are worth two grains at the most. Set a cheaper price!” The old man 
then says: “The hand of a prince of good fortune has transformed the thorns into 
roses. Whoever wishes to buy them, let him give one dinar for every thorn.” 
(MT 17/3, pp. 65-66). 

In the end, this magical image of the king and of the king’s 
young son, the prince, as possessor of all earthly perfection and 
beauty, can have the effect that, in place of the hostile relation¬ 
ship between the beggar and the prince, the opposite occurs, 
namely love. There then arise those stories, which one encounters 
in Persian literature so frequently since “^Attar, about the beggar 
who falls in love with the prince. The loftiness and unattainability 
of the object of this love confers on it an incomparable intensity, 
selflessness, and willingness for self-sacrifice and death, thus at 
the same time making it suitable to serve as a model for the lofti¬ 
est and thoroughly unattainable object, the absolute beauty of 
God. But that is a different subject which we shall not enter into 
just yet. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE EMOTIONAL ATTITUDE OF THE PIOUS 


As for the critics of those worldly men who live an untroubled 
life, how do they behave in the same situation themselves? How 
do they respond to the transitoriness of the world and the pains 
and hardships to which they are exposed in this valley of tears? 
What effect does the threat of punishment in the hereafter have 
on them? And the consciousness of their impotence to conform to 
the divine commands, the uncertainty of their religious situation, 
the feeling of not being free in their actions but nonetheless ac¬ 
countable? How do they come to terms with the inscrutable na¬ 
ture of the world-ground? 

The early men of piety and ascetics respond to the given situa¬ 
tion with an emotional attitude of severity and sorrow, and in 
their opinion perseverance in this attitude is the behavior appro¬ 
priate for the circumstances. Consequently, in the mystical text¬ 
books sorrow or severity (huzn) actually appears as one of the 
“halting-stations” (maqdmdt). 

Qushayri, Risala 65; Sendschreiben 205/12.; Shark al-Hikam 1/91; “Hasan al-Basrl” 17- 
19. Cf. also in this regard Tor Andrae, “Zuhd und Monchtum” in: Le Monde Oriental 25, p. 
299. 

Similarly, ‘'Attar’s epics are to a great extent dominated by a 
mood of acute sorrow. But this is not only caused by the thought 
of death and fear of the final reckoning, which in Hasan stand in 
the foreground as causes of sorrow. Rather, the mood often ex¬ 
presses itself as a more general unspecific weltschmerz which oc¬ 
casionally imparts a somewhat self-pitying tone to these poems. 
The mood in ‘'Attar is also determined by a sense of an inner rift, 
a “hybridity”, as he likes to put it, a sense of being pulled back 
and forth between different states, of dissatisfaction with one’s 
own behavior, and finally by an eternally unquenched yearning 
for God and knowledge of the world-ground, which is at times 
transformed into an almost violent impulse for self-surrender, for 
extinction in God, in the Universe. 
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1 

Sorrow is one of the characteristics which distinguishes a pious 
man from worldly men who carry on living in cheerfulness. 

Ahmad-i Khidroya says; “I’ve seen all the people. They all have one thought 
and all consume the same nourishment.” (TA: They all eat like an ox and a don¬ 
key from one manger). A listener says: “Weren’t you among them?” Ahmad 
replies: “Yes, I was.” The man asks: “So what’s the difference between you and 
them?” The shaykh answers: “They eat and are happy and know nothing, and 
they’re proud of their rank and their money. But I only eat to live. I know how 
matters stand. I weep showers of blood, nor do I laugh and act proudly because of 
worldly things.” (MN 17/1; somewhat different and simpler in TA 1/292-93). 

For the pious man joy in earthly pleasures is spoiled by the 
thought of death. 

A certain pious man never drinks sherbet. When asked the reason for this, he 
answers; “I always see death standing next to me, who wants to snatch the drink 
from me as quickly as possible. For me this eternal observer transforms sherbet 
into poison and rose-water into fire.” (MT 27/1, p. 93). 

Sorrow in the face of thwarted desires is universally human. It 
paralyzes one’s sense of initiative. 

One of the birds complains to the hoopoe that his whole life has gone by in 
cares and sorrow. None of his desires was ever fulfilled. This sadness has so 
overwhelmed him that he’s not fit for the flight to the Simurgh. (MT 27/0, p. 
93). We shall hear the hoopoe’s response later on (p. 256 below). 

An old woman asks the Sufi shaykh Abu Safid to teach her a prayer which 
makes the heart happy. She has suffered so long from unfulfilled desires 
(namurddi) that she can’t bear it any longer. The shaykh answers: “I myself have 
long sought after what you wish for but haven’t found it.” (MT 27/4, p. 94, fol¬ 
lowing Asrdr al-tawhid 177; O’Kane, Secrets 329). 

Even the great Junayd cannot entertain hope. 

Someone asks him: “When does a human being attain happiness of the 
heart?” He answers: “Then when he no longer has a heart.” (MT 27/5, p. 95). 

In his helpless situation man is afraid of what “time” (see above 
pp. 43 f.) will cause to befall him. 

Once man has understood—and the poet is urging him to do so—that he’s no 
more than a poor handful of earth, once he has recognized his helpless position 
between the wheel of heaven and the polo ball of the earth, he then gives up his 
arrogance and is afraid of the magic tricks (tilsamdt) of “time”. He has no trust in 
peace, 

A man stands on the shore of a peaceful ocean, whose end his thought cannot 
encompass, and says: “Oh you endless ocean! I feel great fear before your peace- 
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ful calm. If the wave arises from within you, you then smash many ships 
indeed.” (AN 16/5). 

In this world the believer feels as if he is in a prison. (Above 
pp. 51 f.). He feels confined in it like in a narrow pass. 

A man meets a dervish in the desert and asks what he’s doing. The dervish an¬ 
swers: “Shame on you for asking like this! I’m sitting in the narrow pass of the 
world, and the world is now confinement for me.” The other says: “How can you 
talk about a narrow pass in this wide-open desert?” The dervish says: “If there 
were no narrow pass here, surely you wouldn’t have come across me.” (MT 24/4, 
p. 85).—(In the context the story is an amplification of the expression “not to 
fit in with the world”, as here for instance (MT 24/3) through consciousness of 
“higher striving”. 

Sometimes the reason for sorrow is the daily grind and tribula¬ 
tions of life. 

Someone asks Majnun: “How are you?” He answers: “I’m an old pack-donkey 
whose body is worn out from bearing loads. My body is thin and weak and yet 
every day I must bear heavy loads. And when they remove the pack-saddle for me 
to rest, a thousand horseflies come and bite my wounds so that I say: 'Would that 
I were not honored with this rest period!”’ (IN 14/23, p. 239). 

Or the monotonous, never-ending and, in the last resort, futile 
treadmill of daily existence oppresses one’s mood. 

Ghazzall visits a sick woodcutter and says to him: “You’ll soon get better. 
Don’t be so sad!” The poor woodcutter answers: “And if I were feeling better. I’d 
have to go back to chopping wood (and finally die).” (AN 16/1, after a long 
lament about the valley of tears of earthly existence and the wicked world, which 
is then elaborated further). 

A baker actually goes crazy because of his endless work. 

A baker goes crazy from baking bread, runs about in the city and begs for 
“bread without a (further) bread”. Asked the reason for this strange request, he 
answers that as soon as he bakes a bread in the bakery, they immediately bring 
him a new one. There’s been no end to this and it’s driven him crazy. Then a di¬ 
vine voice had called out in his heart: “Don’t bake hundreds of breads. Ask for 
only one bread. One bread is enough for you for one day. Hundreds of people are 
prepared to give you a bread.” That’s why he now walks in the street and asks for 
a bread without a (further) bread. (MN 21/11).—(In ^Attar the story is simply an 
amplification of the thought that a person should be content with one bread). 

A water-carrier sighs because of his never-ending work. 

Ish^-i Nadim has a slave whose task is to carry water from the Tigris into the 
house. But since no one’s thirst grows less, nor does the water run out, he never 
has a moment’s rest. One day his master asks him how he is. The slave says: 
“I’m caught between two torments. On one side the unending water, on the other 
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side the ungrateful thirsty. It’s neither possible to empty the Tigris, nor to 
satisfy the thirsty. Thus I forever stand between the Tigris and the thirsty.” (MN 
12/8).—(In ^Attar the story is an amplification of the concepts “endless ocean 
of love, unending thirst” and “a hybrid stance beween two things”. See 8/5 be¬ 
low). 

Would that one had never been born! 

Fudayl ibn ""lyad, known as “the cloud of tears”, says: “I neither envy the 
prophets, because they have before them the grave and the resurrection and the 
bridge of trials and they’re all helpless, nor the angels, because they don’t know 
love (see p. 643 below). I only envy those who haven’t been born. Would that 
my mother had never given birth to me!” (MN Khatima/\ 1). 

Ihya^ 4/161, Bayan ahwal al-sahaba, etc, \ Stufen 387/C. 179; Ibn Abl Dunya (d. 291/894) 
wrote a special work on the Companions of the Prophet, the Followers, and early men of 
piety who made statements of this kind, as for instance: “Would that my mother had never 
given birth to me!” “Would that I were ashes!” “Would that I were green herbs and eaten 
by camels!” And so on. Kitab al-MutamannJn, Ms. Laleli 3664, fol. 122a-132b. Ibn al-Shibl 
(d. 474/1081) expresses himself in similar tones: “God curse such a lust as mothers and fa¬ 
thers enjoy to our misfortune! If there were no existence, we wouldn’t find non-existence 
painful. The torment for us is that we’ve been called into existence!” (Qabbaha*lldhu 
ladhdhatan li-shaqdnd / ndlahd’l-ummahdtu wa’l-dbd^u.—Nahnu lawld'l-wujudu lam 
naHami'bfaq / da fa-Jjddund ^alayndd-bald^u. Sarraf 130. Cf also ‘'Umar Khayyam, Rosen 
159 du dar. —Much similar is also found in Ihyd'' 4/159-60, Bayan al-ahwdl, etc. \ Stufen 382 
ff./C.171 ff.) 

And the words: “Would that God hadn’t called me into exis¬ 
tence!” are even attributed to the Prophet. 

Someone asks Mubyi’l-Dln Yahya about the meaning of this saying which 
certainly sounds strange in the mouth of the Prophet on whose behalf the whole 
world was created {Lawldk la-md khalaqndd-cifldk). Yahya answers with a story 
explaining that it was the temporary separation from God occasioned by the of¬ 
fice of prophethood which caused the Prophet to utter such a desperate sigh.—(In 
this context ‘'Auar is only concerned with the motif of separation,/Ira^). 

Two LurTs (members of an Iranian ethnic group) live together in the steppes 
and love one another. Their tents are located so close to one another that the 
lovers can meet together whenever they wish. Both of them come to be extraor¬ 
dinarily rich and finally attain the status of rulers. They move into two castles in 
the city but the new tasks which go with their position make it impossible for 
them to associate with one another in the old manner. They no longer see each 
other. Then their fortune is reversed and they both become poor as before. They 
head out into the steppes and thank God that they’re together again like in the 
old days. They now curse their princely dominion which had separated them from 
one another. (MN 35/8). 

Absolute sadness also prevails in the Prophet’s house. 
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The description of the impoverished wedding of the Prophet’s daughter, 
Fatima, overflows with tears and self-pity. (Pp. 236 f. below). 

‘'All entrusts his sorrow to a well. 

While on one of his campaigns, Muhammad sends a man to a well to fetch wa¬ 
ter for the troops. The man comes back and reports that the well is full of blood. 
Then the Prophet says: “I think '^All has spoken his painful secrets into the 
well.” (MT 0/5, p. 20). 

On this weJJ see my article “Das Proomium des Matjiawi-i Maulam' in: ZDMG 
93/1939/169-96. 

The man of piety has a female mourner for the dead in his 
heart. (Cf. p. 257 below). 

Shaykh JurjanI is asked why he has no inclination for the musical parties of 
the Sufis. He answers: “I have a female mourner for the dead in my heart. If she 
were to emerge from my heart for one moment, the heavens and the earth would 
become mourners for the dead or be destroyed. What help to me is music and 
dancing if I have such a female mourner in my heart?”—“If I can’t speak of my 
pain today”, so continues the poet, “and can’t tell the story of this grief and 
burning, then I’ll be silent until death comes to me and that day dawns which is 
followed by no night.” (MN 12/11). 

An amplification of the previous motif: 

Abu ""All Tusi goes on uttering words like golden water on the subject of love 
until the day fades away. Finally, he must stop speaking and he says: “Night has 
arrived. I must stop speaking. A day which is followed by night is not suitable 
for such speech. One must wait until that day arrives which no night any longer 
follows (the Resurrection).” (MN 12/12). 

The suffering of men of God is not acquired by themselves, it 
is given to them. 

Someone says to a dervish who’s excessively sorrowful: “Throw this grief out 
the door, as I’ve done!” The dervish replies: “I didn’t bring it in, so I can’t make 
it go outside. Only the one who brought it in can do that.” (MN 35/7). 

Nature as well, the mythical and the physical world, is sub¬ 
merged in this sorrow. 

In the Muslbatnama ^Attar has all the mythical and cosmic beings whom the 
traveller approaches for help and guidance strike up on each occasion a long 
lament about their own sorrowful situation. The whole cosmos is devoid of peace 
and joy, and filled with sorrow over its hopeless situation, just as man is. 
Among the prophets whom the traveller visits, Noah, as his name (Nuh-nawha) 
indicates, is the real representative of pain and lamentation. (Above p. 27). 

Even among the part of creation devoid of reason there are 
creatures which, by their nature, are given to lamentation. 
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There’s a bird (the owl) which hangs by one foot from a branch the whole 
night and emits tones of lamentation until blood drips from its beak. (MN 30/2). 

It is also said that this bird, the murgh-i shabawez, utters the word Haqq “God” all night 
long. See in dictionaries under shabawez. 


2 

Whoever has not experienced this grief himself has no under¬ 
standing of it. 

Mahmud has no access to the grief of “the fool”. (Above p. 124). 

A youth hit by a shot from a bailista is asked by his friend: “How are you?” 
The dying young man replies: “Are you out of your senses? Until you’ve been 
struck by a stone from a bailista yourself, you won’t understand how your friend 
is. But how can you understand, since you haven’t been struck by a stone?” Hav¬ 
ing said this, he dies. (IN 6/2, p. 102).—The poet then indulges in lamentation 
over his own situation. 

According to the poet, the story of Majnun who compares himself to a don¬ 
key (above p. 135) will appear quite absurd to someone who hasn’t experienced 
grief himself and has only known a life of luxury and good fortune. But he’s 
searching for someone who’s experienced grief and mourns every day. (IN p. 
239,4 ff.)- 

An old woman’s son is murdered. She beats herself until she bleeds and 
laments beyond measure. Someone says to her: “Cover yourself with a veil and 
stop this wailing!” She answers: “If a fire burned in your heart such as burns in 
mine, you’d consider this lamentation permissible. But since you’re not the 
mother of a murdered son, you understand nothing of my grief.” (MN 30/3). 

“I knew a fool in Neshapur”, so relates ‘^Attar, “who due to sickness and 
poverty suffered dreadfully for ten years. I asked him one time what had caused 
him to go insane. He replied: ‘One day the sun came into my throat. That’s what 
drove me crazy.’ When he was on the point of dying, someone asked him: ‘How 
are you now?’ He said: ‘What do you understand about this?’, and died.” (MN 
30/4). 

Moreover, it does no good to lament if there’s no one present 
who can understand the pain. 

A thief has his hand chopped off. He utters no cry of pain, picks up the hand 
and goes his way until he comes to a Sufi hospice (ribat). There all of a sudden he 
begins to cry out loud and wail. Someone asks him: “Why didn’t you let out a cry 
earlier at the place of execution? Why are you wailing now?” He answers: ‘There 
was no one there with a chopped-off hand who would have understood me. My 
lamentation would have been empty wind to people. But here there’s someone 
who’s had his hand chopped off. Here I’ve found a companion in pain who under¬ 
stands why I’m crying.” (MN 30/5—Chauvin 8/123). 
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3 

The experience of God’s inaccessibility, the impossibility of 
reaching the highest being who is separated by impenetrable 
partition walls, is combined with the unquenchable tormented 
longing for percisely this unattainable goal. 

Somebody asks a mystic fooJ: “What’s it like when you’re in pain?” He an¬ 
swers: “It’s like when someone who’s had his hand chopped off misses his hand, 
or when someone who’s gone thirsty for ten days absolutely must have water. In 
the same way people like myself are in need of God.”—That’s precisely what the 
pain consists of, namely that you absolutely must have something and you don’t 
know where to find it, and everything you possess is completely unimportant 
because you only want that and nothing else. (IN 22/3, p. 356). 

Thus a child that has lost its mother knows nothing else except 
that it needs its mother. 

A child is separated from its mother in the bazaar and begins to weep bitterly. 
Good people who wish to help, ask it: “What’s your mother’s name?” The child 
answers: “I don’t know.”—“Then where’s your house?”—“I don’t know that ei¬ 
ther.”—“What’s the name of the street?”—“I don’t know that either.” Finally, 
the people say: “Well what are we to do with you?” The child says: “I only know 
one thing, that I want my mother. I don’t know anything else.” (IN 22/4, p. 
356). 

The feeling of not being able to fathom the world’s secret and 
to know the world-ground, together with the yearning for this 
world-ground, finally causes a seeking without a clear object to 
arise, a sense of pain due to separation from something which one 
is unacquainted with, which one seeks without ever having first 
possessed and then lost. 

Someone says to a man who’s sifting earth: “It surprises me that you’re look¬ 
ing for something you haven’t lost.” The man engaged in the sifting replies: 
“Even more strange than what you’ve said is that I’m so sad when I don’t find 
what I haven’t lost.”—“One can neither find”, the poet continues, “nor can one 
lose. Neither silence, nor speech, is correct. You should be neither the one, nor 
the other. You should be both at once. Whatever you do is wrong.” (IN 
Khdtima/5, p. 374).—The story of the suffering of Job and Zacharias then fol¬ 
lows. The one is tormented to make him moan, while the other is forbidden to 
moan. (See above pp. 62-63). 

A mother weeps over the grave of her daughter. A Sufi passes by and says: 
“This woman is better off than us. At least she knows what she’s lost and be¬ 
cause of whose separation she should weep. Day and night I sit in sorrow but 
without knowing whom I’m weeping over like a rain cloud! I don’t know whom 
I’m far away from. I’ve caught no scented whiff, and this perplexity has shed my 
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blood and killed me/'—Understanding has lost the tip of the thread. (MT 43/2, 
p. 154). 

A Sufi calls to the man who lost his key to the door: “In any case be happy 
you know the door! I know neither the key, nor the door!" (Above p. 88). 

4 

The fact that both good and bad come from God (above p. 61) 
can arouse fear in the man of piety. 

A sensible man visits a fool and finds him in a very sad mood. He asks him: 
“Who is it that’s making you so sad?” The fool answers: “God. I’m at my wit’s 
end worrying because of Him. I’m afraid of Him, and if the people possessed 
sight they would all be afraid of Him. How should one not be afraid of someone 
who lets the wolf loose on the herd and then sits down with the shepherd to share 
in his sorrow? Today He’s caused me to be completely confused in my religion. 
What will He still do to me later on?” (MN 38/4). 

We have already seen how painfully the problem of predesti¬ 
nation, determinism and God’s lack of need is experienced. We 
heard how Satan complained about this (above p. 73). The two 
images mentioned just before that, i.e. the shot arrow which the 
archer swears at and the man placed in the water with orders not 
to get wet (ibid.), the poet follows by grievous tones of com¬ 
plaint: 

Who knows in what blood the men of God wander because of this suffering? If 
you were given suffering like this, it would cause a world of blood to stream from 
your heart. (IN p. 118|2_i3).—The men of God, who’ve seen God’s lack of need, 
neither sleep at night, nor find rest during the day. (IN p. 1 Mj^). 

A fool weeps and sheds many tears. Someone asks him: “Why are you weep¬ 
ing like this?” He answers: “I’m weeping so that His heart may for once burn for 
me.” Someone says: “He has no heart (anti-anthropomorphism). Whoever says 
such a thing isn’t in his right mind.” The fool answers: “He has all hearts, how 
can He have no heart? What way is that to talk?”—Attar follows this with the 
observation that all things come from “there”, not only hearts, everything else 
as well, all good and bad, damnation and mercy. (IN 9/7, pp. 146-47). 

With the thought that God has no heart but possesses all human hearts, com¬ 
pare the verse: 

Since You have no heart, how should Your heart bum in sorrow? What am I 
saying? Truly, You have all hearts! (AN in the Munajat). 

The primary cause of sorrow for the pious is fear of what will 
happen after death which is much worse than death itself (above 
pp. 41 f.), and fear of the destiny which God has imposed with¬ 
out any reason. Reading the Koran with its threatening verses 
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drives them further into fear and sorrow (“Hasan al-Basrl” 17). 
Whoever takes these verses seriously and feels their effect on 
himself will not be in a position to perform virtuoso recitations of 
the Holy Book. 

Someone tells a shaykh about a man who has recited the whole of the Koran 
every day during his entire life. The shaykh remarks: “Then no verse has made 
any impression on him. Otherwise, he wouldn’t be capable of reciting the Koran 
to the end.” (MN 30/6). 

There are numerous reports in literature about pious men who when reading or listening 
to a Koranic verse become gripped by fear, weep, fall unconscious or even die. (E.g. Ikyd"" 
4/159-64, in the Bayan ahwdl al-sahdba... fi shiddat al-khawf\ Stufen 383/C. 172). Tha^'labi 
composed a special book on “those who were killed by the Koran”, GAL^ 1/149. Ibn Battuta 
(d. 779/1377-78) experienced scenes of this kind during gatherings before preachers. {Die 
Reise des I. B. durch Indien und China, ed. by Hans von Miik, p. 67). Ibn Rajab, Dhayl 1/88, 
also reports on a case of death resulting from a sermon. 

The uncertainty of salvation, the fear of suddenly being sum¬ 
moned and called to account, deprives the pious man of his sleep. 

Malik ibn Dinar enjoys no rest either night or day. On one occasion his 
daughter says to him: “Why don’t you sleep just one night like other people?” 
He replies: “I can’t sleep because I’m afraid of an attack by night. Whoever 
sleeps in a torrent’s dry channel will cry out in grief when he wakes up.” (MN 
35/6). 

Happy the dog that’s released from all grief once it’s dead! But what a bad sit¬ 
uation man is in! No one would grieve over death if there were no resurrection af¬ 
ter it. (IN p. 181 14 . 15 ). 

One has no idea how one will stand up to the test in the here¬ 
after. 

A pious man meets a weeping boy on the way to school and asks him: “Why 
are you weeping?” The boy answers: “Today I’m supposed to recite what the 
teacher said during the whole past week, and I can’t do it. So why shouldn’t I 
weep!” The pious man then thinks of the test he himself has ahead of him, and 
his hope collapses because he’s in the same situation as the schoolboy. (MN 
Khdtima/\3). 

The self-sufficiency (istighnd) of God, who is indifferent to the 
destiny of man, causes a dying person to experience fear and ter¬ 
ror. 

“A traveller on the path” begins to tremble like a leaf on his deathbed and 
weeps. Someone says to him: “Why are you so upset on this day? Keep still and 
control yourself!” The dying man says: “I can’t be still. I’m now about to come 
before someone for whom this world and the hereafter, existence and non-exis- 
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tence, faith and unbelief, good and evil, are all the same. So why shouldn’t I be 
afraid?” (MN Khdtima/\2). 

The uncertainty concerning the judgement of God who can 
reject every act of obedience and repudiate the most pious man 
and condemn him to Hell (istidraj and makr, above pp. 73-74) 
prevents a pious person from abandoning fear and fills him with 
terror on his deathbed. 

Abu Suiayman al-Darani says: “Sometimes it’s as if I was standing between 
two stones on one of the bridges of Hell. What sort of life does a person have 
who finds himself in this situation?” (Ta'^rlkh Ddrayyd 116). 

A pious pJr neither sleeps at night, nor has any peace during the day. When 
they ask him why he doesn’t sleep, he answers: “How should someone sleep who 
knows that Paradise is above him and below him is Hell? No one knows whether 
I’m destined for Paradise or for Hell.” (AN 21/1, after a long paraenesis in which 
the reader is admonished not to sleep, to stay up all night worshipping, and to 
beseech God in the early morning when prayer is most effective, etc.). 

It is completely uncertain whether God will accept man’s 
works. 

Ibrahim ibn Adham, after the ritual prayers, holds his hands in front of his 
face out of fear that God could bash him over the head with his prayers. (MN 
36/3, after a warning about absent-minded and therefore invalid prayers). 

Though I had a whole world full of acts of obedience to show, if You didn’t 
want them they would all be in vain and for nothing. (MN in Khdtimaf 14). 

Nor does “knowledge and action” help. Everything depends on what is written 
on the Tablet of destiny. (Above p. 61). 

What do you do if God suddenly rejects you? 

Sufyan al-Thawri even in his youth has a bent back. They ask him: “Why has 
your back become so bent even in your youth?” He answers: “When I was present 
at the deathbed of my teacher, I saw how he shook with fear and wept. When I 
asked him why he was so afraid, he said: ‘My faith has turned out unfortunately. 
The divine voice said to me: “You’ve been rejected by Us. Go away from this 
door! You’re not worthy of Us!’” When I heard this from my teacher, the hunch 
on my back appeared.” (IN 17/10, pp. 280-81; TA I/I 9 O 6 . 17 ). 

Sufyan was well known for his fear of death. If he thought about death, there 
was nothing you could do with him the whole day. If a person then asked him 
something, he would say: “I don’t know,” (SaffurT 1 / 522 . 3 ). 

Regarding his khawfsee also Qut 1/233 ; Nahrung 2/176/32.269. 

A man who lies dying weeps. When they ask him why he’s weeping, he says: 
“For almost a hundred years I’ve kicked against this door with my foot. Now that 
it’s opening, I don’t know where it leads, whether into blessedness or damna- 
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tion.”—“It’s the same for me”, the poet continues, “as for the die that doesn’t 
know which side it will fall on.” (AN 23/4). 

There are numerous sayings and stories about kkawf \n Qut 1/101, 225-33; Nahrung 
1/343/28.3-4, 2/151-178/32.232-271; //7yaM/159-64; Stufen 382-394/C.171-195. In addition 
see the textbooks on tasawwuf. 

How can one laugh when one must go before God with a heart 
which is empty of religion? 

If your heart is empty of religion, how can you wish to go before God like 
that, without religion? When there’s grief in your house, how can you be cheer¬ 
ful? (MN 17/5, final verse). 

Amplification involving the fool: 

A thief seeks something to steal in the house of a poor man, finds nothing, 
and so with a sigh says about the man: “Oh God (la hawl)r At that the poor man 
has to laugh. But the thief says: “How can you laugh with an empty house, you 
foolish person!” (MN 17/6). 

The sense of uncertainty over one’s destiny in the hereafter is 
still further increased and intensified by a consciousness of sins 
and consciousness that one’s achievements are inadequate and 
deficient. 

A pious man says to Malik ibn Dinar: “I don’t know how things stand with 
me. How are things with you?” Malik answers: “I eat from God’s table and do 
what Satan orders me,” (MT 22/2, p. 78). 

And so ^Attar confesses: “My life has passed by in frivolous negligence 
(ghaflat). I haven’t accomplished any religious achievement. But what am I to 
do? I’ve spent my time in worldly play. How can I appear before God?” (MN 
Khdtima/\3). 

""Attar asks his father on the latter’s deathbed how he’s doing. The dying man 
answers: “How should I be faring, my son? Out of perplexity (hayrat) I don’t 
know where my head or where my foot is. My heart is lost, beyond that I know 
nothing... In frivolous negligence I’ve occupied my whole life with vain non¬ 
sense and useless chatter.” (AN 23/7). 


5 

This awareness of sin and this inner uncertainty in ‘'Attar pass 
over into a sense of an inner, religious-ethical rift, which he sev¬ 
eral times describes as a hybridity, a vacillation between faith and 
unbelief, between good and bad behavior. These are tones which 
outwardly remind one of those which resound in many of the 
quatrains attributed to ‘'Umar Khayyam. 
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With one hand we hold the Koran and with the other the wine-cup, one mo¬ 
ment we’re engaged in the permissible, the next in the forbidden. In this blue 
cupola we’re neither completely infidels, nor completely Muslims. (Quatrains, 
Tehran 1306, no. 342 ba-jam). 

However, tones such as these can produce a varying sound. 
They can be the expression of a desperate, painful mood. But 
they can also express an almost frivolous attitude to life which has 
inscribed on its banners an indifference toward faith and unbelief, 
the allowed and the forbidden, and which resolutely affirms a 
vacillation between the two. The latter is the case regarding the 
poetry of the rmJs and qalandars, to which ^Attar in his lyric 
poetry has made his own contribution, and which we shall have 
to consider briefly later on (pp. 502 ff.). In the epics of ‘^Att^ this 
frivolous tone does not occur. The rift is perceived throughout as 
tormenting and painful. 

One of the birds who’s meant to join the hoopoe on the flight to the Simurgh, 
presents the excuse that he has a hybrid nature (mukhannath-gawhar) (see above 
p. 13): “One moment Fm given to life’s pleasures and drink (rind), the next I’m 
an ascetic. One moment I am and I am not, the next I am not and I am. One mo¬ 
ment the carnal soul drives me into the taverns, the next the spirit-soul makes 
me pray to God. One moment Satan leads me away from the path, the next the 
angel brings me back to the path. I stand confused between both. What am I to 
do?”—The hoopoe answers: “It’s like that for everyone. Rarely is a person uni¬ 
form in his being (yak-sifat). If all people were pure to begin with, there would 
have been no need to send the prophets. Obedience is the way out of this situa¬ 
tion, and you shouldn’t feed the dog-soul (pp. 212-14).” (MT 20/0, p. 73). 

One day Shibli disappears. After searching for him a long time, they find him 
seated and weeping in a mukhannaih-khdna (house frequented by effeminate 
men). Surprised, they ask whether this is really the right place for him to stay. 
He answers: “These people are neither man nor woman on the path of the world, 
and I’m like them on the path of religion. I’m lost in my unmanliness and feel 
ashamed at being a man.” (MT 20/1, p. 73; TA 2/172ig.22)- 

The uncertainty as to one’s destiny in the hereafter, the fear of 
perhaps belonging among those who will be rejected and of still 
not being free of sin despite all one’s efforts, leads the pious man 
at the end of his life to a split judgement regarding himself. 

Whoever has felt fear about his destiny... in the hereafter, experiences new 
sorrow every moment. He calls himself neither an infidel, nor a Muslim. He sits 
unhappily between unbelief and religion (waiting) for what will happen. 

A shaykh is asked on his deathbed where they should bury him. He answers: “I 
don’t want to be buried among the Muslims because I don’t possess their light. I 
don’t belong in the cemetery of the pious. But I don’t want to have the Jews as 
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my neighbors either, because the Prophet had to endure so much from them. Bury 
me between the two cemeteries since I belong neither to the Muslims, nor to the 
Jews!” (IN 117/9, p. 279). 

For many their certainty of faith is made to falter. 

Shaykh NasrabadhI undertook forty pilgrimages without provisions for the 
road {bar tawakkul). But when he’s become old and grey, a man sees him girded 
with the belt of the Magians performing a sacred circumambulation around a fire- 
temple. Surprised, the man asks him: “Aren’t you ashamed? You made so many 
pilgrimages and you became so great a shaykh, but the end of all this is unbe¬ 
lief?” The shaykh answers: “Something bad has happened to me, fire (meta¬ 
phorically) has consumed my house and possessions, cast my harvest {khirman) 
to the wind, and destroyed my name and honor. I’ve lost faith in myself and no 
longer know a way out. Since then a church and the Ka'^ba are the same to me.” 
(MT 43/4, p. 155). 

The dead as well are helpless and in confusion. 

In a dream a young novice sees his master who’s died, and questions him, say¬ 
ing: “How are things for you there? I sit here in blood out of confusion. Separa¬ 
tion from you has set my heart on fire. Since you departed. I’ve been burning in 
confusion and helplessness.” The shaykh answers: “I too am helpless and con¬ 
fused, and bite the back of my hand with my teeth (gesture of impotence). In this 
ditch, in this prison (the grave) we’re far more helpless than you. One atom of 
helplessness in the hereafter is worse than a hundred portions of helplessness in 
the earthly world.” (MT 43/5, pp. 155-56). 

The desperation which comes over the central figure in the 
MusTbatndma perhaps runs even more deeply than is the case 
with these shaykhs whose awareness of their own imperfection is 
expressed in split judgements about themselves or whose certainty 
of faith becomes lost. “The traveller” is not an ascetic who sees 
with sorrow that his achievements remain behind what is de¬ 
manded of him, nor “a weak human being” pulled here and there 
between his pious and his impious impulses. Rather, for this 
youth the ideals and goals themselves have been shaken. None of 
the possibilities offered which would involve his decision satisfy 
or convince him. He is at odds with himself and the people 
around him. He no longer has any clear feelings and emotions, 
and his intellect shows no clear tendency toward certainty and 
doubt. He has no friends and confidants. The sense of life and 
death is hidden from him.—The passage is one of those grandiose 
depictions of the soul in which ‘'Attar remains unsurpassed by any 
other Persian poet. 

The traveller thought was wretched and soul-weary. His head hung down like 
the door-knocker on the door. Neither was he devoted to a pJr, nor was he pleased 
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with his own path. Neither was he satisfied with himself, nor with people. Nei¬ 
ther was he happy with the belt of the Christians, nor with the Sufi’s robe. To 
himself he appeared no better than a dog. He saw no one poorer than himself. 
Neither all, nor nothing, neither a part, nor the whole, neither bad, nor good, 
neither honor, nor humiliation, neither crooked, nor straight, neither body, nor 
soul, neither belief in authority (taqlld), nor profession of God’s oneness 
(tawhid), neither delusion, nor certainty, nor doubt, neither very much, nor an 
intermediate degree, nor little, neither heart, nor eye, neither breast, nor body, 
neither love, nor hate, neither the good fortune of belief, nor unbelief, neither 
foot, nor head—did this confusion possess... Neither was his heart informed 
about the state of those who’d passed away, nor did his soul perceive a trace of 
how the deceased were doing. 

The description of the traveller’s state of soul then shifts to 
dealing with mankind, whose hopeless situation is likewise por¬ 
trayed in a long series of antitheses. 

But finally the traveller finds a pir who orders him to travel “the path” and 
sends him on a journey. However, the youth has still not emerged from the 
painful rift. He’s so bewildered that in the end he comes close to insanity. He ad¬ 
dresses his suffering and complains that he receives confusing instructions from 
it: “If I weep, you say to me: ‘How long will you still go on weeping?’ If I laugh, 
you say: ‘Weep! Don’t laugh!’ If I act, you say: ‘Don’t act!’ And if I don’t act, 
you say: ‘Act!’, etc.” (MN 0, Sharh-i kitdb\ above p. 22). (The poet reproaches 
his heart in a similar manner in IN p. I 8 O 17 -I 8 I). 

An amplification of neither/nor: 

A poor man asks Alexander for a coin (dirham). Alexander says: “Who will 
ask so great a king for so small a gift?” The poor man says: “Then give me cities 
and treasures!” Alexander answers: “That much one gives to the king of China. 
Who are you that one could give you so much?” (MN 0, Sharh-i kitdbl2). 

The anecdote is a variant of the ancient story about a Cynic who asked Antigonus to give 
him a talent. “That’s too much for a Cynic to ask for”, replied Antigonus. When this was re¬ 
fused him, the Cynic asked for a dinar. “That’s too little to be fitting for a king to give”, was 
the answer. (L. Annaei Senecae de Beneficiis libri VII; II, 17, 1). 

When in the end the traveller can neither go forward, nor backward, he as¬ 
cends to the higher world and begins his Journey through the cosmos. He ad¬ 
dresses one being after another and asks it to help him find deliverance from his 
situation, but he’s rejected by them all because they’re even more perplexed than 
he is. (See above pp. 22 ff.). 

From another story emerges hopelessness and disappointment 
which in the end sees only nothingness. 

They sent you here for your good. I see no good for you except non-existence. 
Your portion of everything is nothing. That’s why what falls to your lot from so 
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much tormenting effort is only torment. If you travel the path, you’ll burn dur¬ 
ing your whole life. For, apart from nothingness, nothing will fall to your lot. 
(IN p. 188 ,o_i2)- 

“A bewildered person” stands at the grave of a great man and says: 'The man 
who sleeps here has nothing. I don’t see anything that he possesses aside from 
this stone they’ve placed on his grave.” People ask him to explain this further. 
He then says: “The man who rests here renounced this world and the world to 
come, and he has neither of the two. For he wanted something else (love’s 
closeness to God). But what good did it do him? What he wanted has never fallen 
to anyone’s lot and will never be obtained by anyone. That’s why he’s lost ev¬ 
erything and has nothing.” (IN 12/4, pp. 188-89). 

The story gives the impression of being an extension of the story of Shibli and the death’s 
head (p. 541 below). 

Sometimes the mood of desperation is combined with the de¬ 
sire for annihilation, for extinction. The hopeless state of soul 
which comes over a person who has given up all hope of reach¬ 
ing his goal leads to the desire to find deliverance by disappear¬ 
ing into nothingness. 

Such a case is presented to us in a story which varies two old 
fairy-tale motifs, the motif of the crossroads and that of the iron 
shoes. 

Cf. A. Christensen, Mdrchen aus Iran 45 and the comments on it p. 287; Es war einmai 
Neugriechische Volksrndrchen. Translated into German by Irene Naumann-Mavrokordato, 
Istanbul 1942, p. 11. Ignaz Kunos, Tiirkische Volksrndrchen aus Stambul p. 141. 

A seeker “who has lost what he sought” travels through the whole world and 
in so doing wears out the iron shoes which he had made for himself. Finally, he 
comes to a crossroads where three roads branch off. On the first road is written: 
“Although this road is long and difficult, you will return by it in the end.” On the 
second is: “If you travel this road, it could be that you return but it could also be 
that you do not return.” On the third is written: “If you travel this road, you will 
not find your way back for all eternity.” The seeker says: “Since there’s really no 
hope of arrival (love’s closeness, wisdl) but only eternal hopelessness, I’ll 
travel the third road.”—The first road is that of the holy law {sharVat), the sec¬ 
ond that of mysticism (tariqat), the third that of “truth” {haqlqat). Whoever trav¬ 
els the third road, the first step takes him away from himself and the second step 
leads him to annihilation in God; so that he disappears into nothingness forever 
{td abad ndbudh gardadh wa*l-saldm). (MN 19/1. See p. 597 below). 

Here annihilation is sought and striven after as deliverance, be¬ 
cause no more hope exists. But this annihilation is at the same 
time extinction and leads to disappearance in God. 
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Attempts at extinction, whose first goal is the removal of a 
sense of ego, can cause one’s certainty of self to be undermined, 
to become weak. This is precisely the effect of the monism of ex¬ 
tinction represented by Attar, as we shall see. All is God, man is 
nothing when thought of as apart from God—a mere drop that 
must disappear in the ocean. But once unified with God through 
extinction, or because the human soul is an offshoot of the Uni¬ 
versal Soul (p. 637), he is everything. Then the mystic can enter 
states of soul in which he no longer knows whether he exists or 
does not exist. 

In many of the ghazals of Jalal al-Dln Rumi such states of soul are expressed with im¬ 
pressive poetic effect. Cf. Nicholson’s Selected Poems from the Dlvdni Shamsi TabriZy Cam¬ 
bridge 1898, p. 124, no. XXXI and the remarks about it on p. 281. 

I don’t know whether I exist or don’t exist. Since everything is He, I don’t 
know who I am. (MN 23/3, final verses. Cf. Chpt. 29/3). 

Attar illustrates this confusion with a well-known story about a 
fool. 

A peasant comes to Marw and sleeps there in a mosque. So as not to get lost, 
he’s attached a gourd to his leg. A prankster unties the gourd and attaches it to 
his own leg. When the peasant wakes up, he doesn’t know whether he’s the other 
person. And if he is the other person, what is he himself then?—The poet con¬ 
stantly feels himself caught between denying and confirming his self: “Action 
neither comes about with me, nor without me (cf. p. 68 f. above). I’m between 
this and that, in certainty and in doubt at the same time.” (MN 23/4). 

This is the story of the fool Habannaqa. Cf. Ibn al-JawzT, Hamqd 22; Christensen, Contes 
persons 127; idem, Mdrchen aus Iran 190. 

The expression of this rift, of this painful self-criticism, appears 
for the first time in Islamic literature, so it seems, in the man of 
letters Abu Hayyan al-TawhIdI who died in 414/1023 (GAL^, 
Suppl. 1/435), a man to whom life dealt one disappointment after 
another, who suffered continuously in eternal poverty and need, 
never found a position which corresponded to his great gifts—he 
must have possessed external and internal qualities which did not 
recommend him to the great of this world—who neither by re¬ 
quests nor threats, neither by praise nor abuse, managed to im¬ 
prove his situation, who felt himself to have been treated unfairly 
by both mankind and God, and never succeeded in making peace 
with society. He felt himself to be a gharib in his own homeland, 
an isolated stranger, undertook desperate, almost shrieking at¬ 
tempts to find help and friendship, and yet apparently did not 
have the natural inner ability to achieve this. 
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Cf. in his Isharat al-ilahiyya, ed. ^Abd al-Rahman Badawl, Cairo 1950, pp. 78 ff., the de¬ 
piction, superb in its kind, of the gharJb, and his own self-representation, e.g. pp. 131, 135, 
142, 176, et passim, as well as the editor’s introduction where he is compared with Kafka. 

In one of his own self-descriptions he says: 

Blind delusion (passion, hawa) is my mount, right guidance (huda) the goal of 
my striving. But I neither get down from my mount, nor do I reach the goal of 
my striving. That I’m cut off from the goal of my striving is perhaps simply be¬ 
cause I cling to my mount (Ishdrdt p. 131). A will that’s not pure (irdda 
mashuba), a state which is forever changing, signs which appear suspicious, rest 
which is devoid of rest, knowledge which is falsified, a language which can’t 
speak clearly, an eye which looks covetously, a manner of speech which is un¬ 
polished, a difficult character, a mind as turbid as sour milk, talk which as often 
as it strives to be bright only grows darker, a heart which in seeking to extin¬ 
guish the fire only flares up all the more (pp. 135-36). 

He too seeks deliverance in extinction, in the dissolution of the 
ego, and he too, despite everything, is a pious worshipper of God 
like ‘'Attar. 

Finally, bewilderment of the sense of self comes over a human 
being when the majesty of divine beauty, or its reflection in 
earthly beauty, reveals itself to him. Then he loses consciousness 
of himself, forgets his ego and feels completely annihilated. As 
we shall see, in some cases the final result is death. This becoming 
annihilated in a vision also has the force of a kind of extinction. 
(See pp. 436-44 below). 

One of the valleys which must be traverseii on the way to the Simurgh is “the 
Valley of Bewilijerment” {wddJ-i hayrat, above p. 16). Whoever has reached this 
valley, all his clear judgements concerning himself become confused. He doesn’t 
know whether he exists or not, whether he’s in the middle or on the edge, 
whether he’s visible or hidden, whether he’s extinct ifdnT) or permanent (baqi), 
or both of these at the same time. He doesn’t know whether he is “I” or “you”. He 
knows nothing, nor does he know whether he knows nothing. He’s in love and 
doesn’t know with whom. He doesn’t know whether he’s a believer or an unbe¬ 
liever. His heart is full of love and yet empty at the same time (MT 43/0, p. 
150). 

The daughter of a king falls in love with the handsome slave of her father. She 
has ten serving maidens to whom she complains about her suffering in love. The 
latter promise to bring the slave to her in secret. They give him a sleeping po¬ 
tion and manage to bring him to the princess’ room. When he wakes up, he sees 
himself surrounded by royal splendor and festive arrangements. The young 
women are playing music, incense is burning, and opposite him sits the most 
beautiful of all princesses who immediately overwhelms him with caresses. 
Drunken from abundant enjoyment of wine, in the morning he is taken back to 
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where he had been. He wakes up in a confused state and doesn't know what to an¬ 
swer to those who question him about his nocturnal experience, whether he ex¬ 
perienced something real or dreamed a dream, whether he was drunk or sober. It 
was something that was neither visible, nor hidden. He can’t say what it was, 
nor be silent. He saw a beauty before whom the sun is a mere mote, and yet he 
didn’t see it. And between this and that he’s now bewildered and helpless, and he 
feels he’s at his wit’s end. (MT 43/1, p. 151). 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE POET ON HIMSELF 


If we examine the passages in Attar’s poetry where he talks 
about himself and gives expression to his own emotional attitude, 
it is clear that, to a great extent, the poet’s basic mood is in 
agreement with what we have just been describing. His mood is 
predominantly sad, grief-stricken and pessimistic. He indulges in 
general lamentation, criticizes himself, maintains that he has 
senselessly wasted his life, complains about his “hybrid nature” 
when it comes to faith and action. With this alternate outbursts of 
an agnostic mood and utter hopelessness, even a sense of disgust 
with life. Similarly, one finds complaints about loneliness and 
other motifs such as criticism of his poetic activity which however 
he is unable to give up, and because of which he actually feels 
quite proud. All these motifs alternate with one another in a lively 
sequence. 


1 

I often said I belong to the people of “the inside”. But like a fool I’m still stand¬ 
ing outside before the door... We’ve flown on every wing a man can fly, we’ve 
walked with every kind of walk a man can walk. One moment we were in the 
wine-house with the drinker (rmd), the next we placed our cheek against the door 
of the idol’s temple. One moment we girded ourselves with the belt of the Chris¬ 
tians (tarsdydn), the next we sat in the cloister of the Magians {Itarsdydn)... 
Sometimes we were drunk, sometimes sober... One time we rested our head 
against our knee (meditating), the next we made noise with complete abandon... 
Sometimes we existed, sometimes we didn’t. At times we sowed, at times we 
reaped “nothingness”... Now we’ve turned back without hope... 

We received quite a few slaps of months and days, and drank many brimming 
cups of poison. We talked a good deal but our heart found no peace. We travelled 
far and wide, but the road had no end. But now we’ve spoken enough about our¬ 
self, we’ve neglected action. (AN 13/9). 
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Amplification: 

Someone asks an old woman to tell him about her experiences. She says: “I 
can’t be concerned about anyone now because I’ve lost the tip of the thread” (as 
in spinning for instance). (AN 13/9). 

Poor man that I am, I kept careful watch and pursued this matter a whole life¬ 
time. I made my ship sail on this sea, but in the end I threw my goods overboard. 
I thought about it for years and experienced many states and occurrences. In this 
helplessness earlier and later people are all alike. No one understands the divine 
secrets. From heaven to earth weTe all prisoners... This is indeed a strange, con¬ 
fused situation. I’ve already thought about it a whole lifetime. Now I’ve stopped 
all my running around because this river valley has no bottom. For a long time I 
dug up this mine with my fingernails. I found nothing but I tormented myself 
thus... I’ve never slept with a peaceful heart. This sorrow gripped me from the 
day I came into the world. When I read the sky’s book of torments, streams of 
blood poured from my eyelids... On the market day of time my heart never hit the 
target with the arrow of fulfilled desire. If I drank one beaker of sweet drink, a 
thousand times I had to swallow poison. I spent my entire life with a heart burnt 
by grief. During my life I never drew one happy breath... My head is spinning 
about so much because of this sky with its bent back that I’d have gladly killed 
myself with my own hand (khwadh-rd ham ba-dastd khwadh bi-kushtam). (There 
follows an address to the world, and then:) If I were to remove the seal from my 
heart’s suffering, there would be no end to it... 

How long I go on talking about myself though I know I know nothing! Who 
am I? No one, and even less than no one! I have many sins and few acts of obedi¬ 
ence. In religion I’m behind, in worldliness ahead... One moment I shed tears in 
prayer {mundjdt), the next I drink wine in the tavern. I’m neither a man with a 
Sufi robe, nor a man with the Magian’s belt. One time I’m in the mosque, the 
next with the tavern-keeper... I’m neither fit for myself, nor for others, neither 
for good, nor for bad... 

I’ve squandered my whole life on something not worth a tuppence. Alas, my 
life’s passed by in vain pursuits {ha\\>as)\ ...My hair’s turned white like milk 
{shir) and I’m still greedy like a lion {sher). (AN 14/0). 

There follows the story of a wise man who’s reminded of the vanity of his ef¬ 
forts by a water-apparatus (AN 14/1; above p. 87). In the same way we’re all 
marking time without advancing, we’re prisoners of outward appearance and 
forms. 

Our existence {baqd) is what torments us, extinction (fand) is peace. All joy 
and all suffering comes from within us. Everything that happens to us comes 
from ourselves. If only our existence were not there! The fact of our existing is 
our humiliation... If our being didn’t exist, we’d have rest from so much noth¬ 
ingness... I envy the lightning which appears late and dies early... 
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Neither body, nor soul, neither beginning, nor end, is visible in this ocean. 
Whether you're Fredhun or Afrasiyab (figures from heroic legend), in this ocean 
you're only a drop. If the wind carries off a straw from the harvest stack, why 
should you lament? (AN in 14/1). 

Attar complains about the “infidel” carnal soul (nafs) (p. 215 
below) which will not obey him, and expresses self-hate and a 
sense of life’s futility: 

I test the obedience of the infidel carnal soul on an hourly basis. I see that it’s 
drowning in a dangerous ocean. I see that things grow worse for it by the 
moment. What this disastrous dog does to me—Til be an infidel if the infidels of 
Byzantium (cf. the expression “the dog of Rum”) do this (to the believers). No 
one is an enemy to himself as much as I am. Who’s more removed from knowl¬ 
edge than I am? No one. Good fortune was like a dry cloud for me, the outcome of 
my life a sigh of regret (daregh). How should we heal the suffering? Life is over, 
how should we mourn (adequately)? (MN in 17/5). 

Futile effort, hoplessness, the inward rift, grief and suffering: 

Much have I travelled but I’m still where I was. I don’t know what benefit I’ve 
had from this travelling. (IN p. 36815 ).—When I looked at the cash proceeds of 
my life, I gave up all hope for myself. (IN p. 371 ^ 5 ).—The world has taken my 
health and given me sickness in return, taken away my youth and accorded me 
old age. Now that I’m nothing as body and soul, I don’t want to exist any longer. 
Death is all that’s left for me. (IN p. 371 19 - 3722 ).—My whole life has ended in 
fanciful fables. Who can aspire to a second life? My hands are empty because my 
pious behavior is full of defects. Out of bewilderment my soul’s foot has re¬ 
mained stuck in the mud. Like the people of Moses I’ve ended up in a desert of er¬ 
ror, by denying God’s attributes I’ve ended up in anthropomorphism 

(tashblh). I’m neither a chosen one, nor someone rejected. I stand in the middle 
between faith and unbelief. Now I sit helpless in a corner with my head propped 
in my hand. If you wish to have a world full of grief, sit for a while with my 
heart! I have so much grief and sorrow, it’s as if a hundred mountains lay on my 
soul. Every hour I experience a thousand cares because suffering pours down on 
my heart like rain. (IN p. 3729 . 16 ). 

Apart from fear of death I have nothing in the world. I’m the mouthpiece of 
death’s suffering. I’ve experienced no well-being {bihbudh) in my life. I’ve had 
only injury and no benefit. That’s why I’m ready to take leave of life... There’s 
no unharmed spot to be seen on my body. (IN Khatima/\ I, p. 38 O 3 . 6 ). 

Amplification: 

A poor vagabond {rind) asks a shop-owner to give him a charitable gift. The 
latter says: “As long as you don’t inflict a wound on yourself, I won’t give you 
anything. Wound yourself and then you can ask me for money.” The beggar un¬ 
covers his body and says: “If you find an unharmed spot on my body, show it to 
me and I’ll inflict a wound on it. I know of no spot without a hundred wounds. So 
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give me something!” ^AUar adds: “Fm like that beggar. There’s no place on my 
body without a hundred wounds, etc.” (IN Khdtimaf\2, p. 380). 

Regarding the method of Persian beggars to extort gifts by means of self-injury or the 
threat of such, see Vullers, Lexicon Persico-Latinum s.v. shakhshdna. 

After the story about the youth who was struck by the ballista 
(above p. 138), the poet continues: 

You don’t know what suffering "the men" are afflicted with, but the deceased 
are acquainted with the suffering. If you know a remedy for my suffering, say 
what it is! Otherwise, go away and sit somewhere else! Since my moon is behind 
a cloud, my lot is only to cry out woefully (daregh).'" Here I have a hundred forms 
of grief, each one bigger than a hundred mountains. Were I to tell my grief to the 
mountain, it would become ail tears like an ocean. (IN pp. 102-03). 

Ignorance about one’s destiny in the hereafter, a wasted life, 
awareness of one’s sins, an inner rift, agnosticism, the yearning of 
love, and numbness in stupor: 

In the end one must depart with no idea of what will come, nor of what was 
(determined) before... I’m between this and that, neither in this, nor in that, 
without knowledge of body and soul, neither of this, nor of that (do I have 
knowledge). Unbelief is in my blood (bunyadh), my faith weak, wicked drives 
dominant, the body strong, the soul weak. What am I to do then? What am I to 
do? Bewilderment was already there a long time. Now love as well has been com¬ 
bined with it. Now I’m in perplexity and hopeless yearning (hasrat) at the same 
time. I’m jealous of the ant’s wings. Since I’ve come to know something, I 
know nothing... My knowledge is ignorance itself. All my ignorance is per¬ 
plexity, all my perplexity is numbness (stupor), all my numbness is a state of 
death. (MN 17/6, at the end). 

From a prayer addressed to God: 

Oh Creator, for You I’m a helpless wayfarer, for You I’m a lame ant in the 
well! I don’t know who my people are, where I am, what I am or who I am. With¬ 
out a (healthy, strong) body, without good fortune, without anything in my 
hand, without possessions, without rest, without heart. I’ve spent my life in 
blood. I’ve had nothing from life. Everything I did was sinful action, my soul 
now wants to depart, life has come to the end. Religion has slipped from my 
hand, the world is lost to me... I’m neither an infidel, nor a Muslim. In bewil¬ 
derment I stand between the two. Neither Muslim, nor infidel—what am I to do, 
etc.? (MT Khdtima/6y p. 181, following the story). 

After ^Attar has told the story of the slave who complains about 
running back and forth between the house and the Tigris (above 
pp. 135 f.), he continues: 

I stand between religion and the world... Neither does a full scented whiff from 
religion reach me, nor is my world put in order for one moment. (MN in 12/8).— 
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Then he compares himself to a dog that finds a piece of cake and at the same time 
sees the moon (which is often compared with a round cooky). The dog drops the 
cake and goes chasing after the moon. When it’s unsuccessful, it goes back to 
get the cake but can’t find it any longer. It then runs after the moon again. In the 
end it has nothing and remains bewildered in the middle of the road. (MN 12/9). 

See also above pp. 143 f. 

A friend tells Attar about a man who holds the office of collecting the poll- 
tax from the Jews, and the friend thinks a more pleasant source of income can 
scarcely be imagined. The poet answers him: “I don’t know about that. But I do 
know I’m the shame of the world {nang-i jihan) and that more than a hundred 
Jews should come and demand the tax on infidels from me.” (IN 14/4, pp. 221- 
22 ). 

A pious man says: “For thirty years I’ve spent my life without any power over 
myself like Ishmael (instead of Isaac among the Muhammadans) at the moment 
his father intended to cut off his head.”—How must someone feel who spends his 
life like Ishmael at that moment! ...Sometimes I burn like a candle from waiting, 
at times I weep like a cloud in spring. You only see the fair glow of the candle¬ 
light. You don’t see the fire that burns on its head. How can whoever only looks 
at me from outside have insight into my breast? Like the ball in the crook of the 
polo-stick I know neither where my head nor my foot is. I’ve had no form of 
benefit from my existence. Everything I’ve done and said (written) was all noth¬ 
ing. Alas, no one helps me, my life has been wasted without (pious) actions! 
When I still could, I didn’t know how and when I knew how, I no longer could. 
Now I know no means, I only know impotence and helplessness. (MT 
Khdtima/5, pp. 180-81; cf. also IN pp. 179-80, 38817 ). 

2 

The poet, who kept far away from the courts of rulers and was 
too proud to expose himself to “the door-keeper’s slaps on the 
back of the neck”, complains about his loneliness. He finds no 
suitable companions. 

For a whole lifetime now I’ve wanted to tell a secret {ramz-e) to a companion 
(hamdam). I find no like-minded companion. Ah, away with these hypocrites I 
sit with! I suffer harm from those who sit with me, I undergo the torment of Hell 
from my wicked contemporary! Oh heart, be silent since you find no confidant! 
...Like “the men” adopt three habits: silence, patience and contentedness! (AN 
in 15/3). 

Who is so alone and lonely as I am, sunken in the lake with dry lips! I have 
no confidant and friend... My striving is too high to involve myself with a pa¬ 
tron (mamduh)... I neither have a desire for the sultan’s delicacies, nor do I have 
a neck to support the door-keeper’s slaps on the back of the neck. I can’t endure 
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being alone for a moment, my heart isn’t far from people for a moment. (MT 
Khatimal4, p. 180). 


3 

Precisely this psychological state of sorrow, perplexity and con¬ 
fusion, the loneliness, the lack of an understanding companion to 
whom he could pour out his heart, along with the irrepressible 
urge to speak, is, as Attar says, the reason which caused him to 
write poetry. ‘'Attar was no imitator of usual forms of poetry in 
his epics, and we would know that he never wrote poetry to win 
the favor of the powerful, even if he had not expressly said so: 

How should a rich man who possesses such a treasure degrade himself by 
adopting a burden of gratitude toward every low-minded individual? Thank God 
that I’m not a courtier, that I’m not bound to every unworthy person! How should 
I attach my heart to someone* and call every lowly person master? I’ve never 
eaten a tyrant’s bread, nor caused a book to sound forth praises of a ruler. My 
high striving is patron enough for me. My soul’s strength is nourishment 
enough for my body. (MT in Khatimali, p. 179; cf. p. 180, verse 4565). 

We have already had occasion to observe in the chapter on 
men of power that ‘'Attar’s sympathies did not lie with the au¬ 
thorities in power but rather with ordinary poor people. 

Of course, the simple pleasure of spinning a yarn, the joy of 
story-telling, was certainly one of the motives which impelled 
‘'Attar to write poetry. But we should likewise believe him that in 
his works of poetry he also sought to free himself from the inner 
tensions which he describes. In particular the figure of the world- 
traveller, who wanders through the cosmos in despair in order to 
find peace and a solution to the great riddle, displays characteris¬ 
tics which are in agreement with the self-portrait of the poet. 

At the same time, in what "Attar says about his relationship to 
his poetic creativity there is again an echo of the inner rift about 
which he so often complains. He would prefer to act instead of 
talking, to behave as “the men” do instead of talking about them. 
The very fact that he speaks so much about the acts of “the men” 
shows, as he says, that he does not possess their actions. Thus an 
inner drive and natural temperament compel him to do something 
which, from the higher standpoint he himself acknowledges, he 
does not feel he can fully approve of. He exhorts himself to be 


Read: zi-kas. 
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silent and act, but in circumstances in which he is really unable to 
be silent and act. 

The epilogue of the Mantiq al-tayr (MT p. 175) begins with 
the statement that this work of poetry is a document of perplexity 
(hayrani), the diwdn of bewilderment (sargarddni) (verse 4429). 
The poet presents his poem as being born from the very mood 
and state of mind which we have just witnessed. 

“To understand it”, so he says, “suffering is necessary. Whoever doesn’t look 
at it from the point of view of suffering, will not understand anything of it (verse 
4432). Don’t look at the book as classical poetry (shi^r) and gebr-literature (like 
the Shahnama), but as (the expression oO suffering! Perhaps then you will be¬ 
lieve in one out of a hundred of my pains (4436-37).” 

He then explains to us why he writes poetry even though he 
knows that being silent and acting is better than to speak and not 
to act: 

I said to my heart: “Oh talkative one! How long will you go on talking. Be 
silent now and seek out secrets!” It answered: “I’ve dived into the fire, don’t 
scold me! I burn if I don’t speak words. The ocean of my soul stirs up hundreds 
and hundreds of waves. How can I be at rest for a moment! I don’t boast about it 
to anyone, I keep myself busy with it.” (MT p. 176, verses 4468-71). 

It would certainly be better, however, not to occupy the heart 
with such useless fairy-tales, it would be better to ask God for 
forgiveness for all this futile nonsense, to surrender one’s life and 
be silent. (MT pp. 176-77, verses 4472-76). 

A pious man says on his deathbed: “If I’d known earlier that it’s better to lis¬ 
ten than to speak, I wouldn’t have spent my life talking.”—Though the word is 
as good as gold, if the word is not spoken that’s better still. But this is what’s 
sad: whereas “the men” have been allotted action, I’ve been allotted speech. (MT 
Khatimal\, p. 177).—Even if to the birds I’m no one on the path (to the Sl- 
murgh), I’ve at least told about them. Isn’t that enough for me? (P. 178, verse 
4515). 

An old master says to a Sufi: “How long will you go on talking about the men 
of God?” The Sufi says: “It’s sweet for the tongue to repeat what’s told about 
these men.” (MT Khaiimal3, p. 178). 

‘'Attar could have given this answer himself. In the Tadhkirat 
al-awliyd'’ he also says about himself that he doesn’t belong to the 
Sufis but from his youth on he has had a preference for them and 
he strives “to make himself like them” (tashabbuh) so as to be 
reckoned among them, and that he has taken it upon himself to 
publicize their words. (TA I/ 422 - 23 ; 523 ff.)- 

The discrepancy between talking and action will not leave him 
in peace. Silence is better than speech. 
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If I also listened to words, then I wouldn’t be intent on talking so much. If the 
path to God were open to me, how would I have the heart to compose works of 
poetry! (MN in Khatima/3). 

A man reads out loud an elegantly composed sermon in rhymed prose about 
the Prophet and profession of God’s oneness to Jurjani and hopes to hear praise 
from the shaykh’s mouth. But the latter says: “Only someone who’s lacking in 
action can compose a work like this. A person who’s alive in the faith isn’t con¬ 
cerned with things like this.” (MN Khatima/4). 

A pious man says: ‘To speak about science and wisdom requires much. But un¬ 
derstanding beyond limit is required for a wise man to be silent.” (MN 
KhdtimafS ).—This highest level was attained by Plato who remained silent 
when Alexander visited him. (P. 229 below). 

Andshirwan says: “If you don’t want your enemy to know your secret, don’t 
tell it to your friend!” (MN KhatimalG), 

Luqman says to his son: “I’ve often regretted having spoken but never having 
been silent.” (MN Khdtimall). 

They ask Aristotle: “Who is it that, though innocent, deserves to be impris¬ 
oned?” He says: “He who can be locked up behind the teeth: the tongue.” (MN 
Khdtimall). 

Cf. the Arabic saying: “Nothing is in greater need of being locked up for a long time than 
the tongue.” {Lxiysa shay'^un ahwaja ild tuli'l-sijni mina'l-lisdn). 

But I can’t be silent, because love makes me drunk! I wish to God my soul 
were at peace so I could always be silent! (MN Khdtimall) 

Maqdla 22 of the Asrdrndma essentially consists of ''pand", i.e. 
paraenesis and rules of wisdom for the (young) reader. It comes 
to an end with the recommendation to be silent: 

If you spend your whole precious life talking, when will you do works? Make 
patience a rule for yourself, that is the Sufi path (jarlqat). Make keeping silence 
(saburT) a rule for yourself, that is the Sufi truth {haqTqat)\ (AN 22/0). 

Someone asks a plr in China about the Sufi truth. The pir answers: “It con¬ 
sists of ten parts. One part is to speak little and nine parts are silence.”—Be¬ 
cause he is silent, the hawk sits on the king’s hand. Because the nightingale 
sings, he is locked in a cage... You were long enough a tongue, now become 
completely an ear! How long do you want to bubble up like a spring (and mur¬ 
mur)? When you’re silent, you become the ocean. Whoever dives in this ocean to 
find pearls must hold his breath while diving. (AN 22/1). 

In the following maqdla (23 = Khdtima) ‘'Attar addresses him¬ 
self, describes how he composes poetry during sleepless nights, 
and praises his work. But then he admonishes himself to be silent 
and to be patient. He should keep himself in readiness (see p. 346 
below) because he could indeed receive illumination at any mo- 
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ment. He could attain honor from a hundred things he possesses, 
therefore keeping oneself ready in expectation is the best attitude. 

A fool asks a shopkeeper whether he has sugar and almonds. The shopkeeper 
answers: “I have quite a lot of both but I’m waiting for a customer to come.” 
Then the fool says: “Why don’t you eat the sugar and the almonds? Can you get 
anything still nicer by selling them?” (AN 23/1). 

Cf. the quatrain allegedly by Khayyam: “I’m surprised by the wine-sellers. What can 
they buy that’s better than what they sell?” (Sarraf 103). 

Just as the shopkeeper has sugar and almonds, every moment the poet has 
hundreds of oceans of secrets at his disposal. (I.e. he should be content with the 
awareness of these possessions and not reveal them prematurely by speaking 
and writing poetry). If you guard over your breaths, because of this (well-carried 
out) guard duty you will be allowed to attain the rank of sultan. (See p. 346 
below). Recall God! How much longer these poems? Make silence a rule for 
yourself! How much longer this talking! Every letter of your book is an idol, and 
an idol without doubt holds one back from God... I should have kept all this talk 
to myself but alas, I didn’t do what I knew, and I must beg God for forgiveness! 
Perhaps in His goodness He will forgive me. 

He forgave Firdawsi, who for twenty-five years of his life sang the praises of 
the infidel gebrs (fire-worshippers), because of one verse in which he professed 
God’s oneness. (AN 23/2; see pp. 283 f. below). 

Death which undermines the value of all earthly things also 
renders speech meaningless. 

Why speak so many words since we will have to sleep beneath the ground? 

When ""Abbadl^ who was famous for his eloquent speech is on his deathbed, 
^Abbasa visits him and—now that his “nightingale is mute” and he can no 
longer answer—says to him: “Oh you, who could speak so beautifully, whose 
tongue was sweet like sugar, who chained the hands of all speakers, why have 
you now become mute? What was all your great ambition to speak!” (AN 23/6). 

Oh heart! My friends, companions and contemporaries have departed. How 
long will you go on in empty delusion “measuring the wind (with bushels)”? 
...Do works, for today you still have time! Light the fire, for today you still have 
fire in you! ...You speak like Abraham, why do you behave like Nimrod? ...How 
long will you still circle around words {qal)l Enter into “the state” of the mystics 
{hdl) if you’re a man! If your heart finds peace in words {qdl), how can it then at¬ 
tain a name through “the state” {hdl) of “men”? You’ve spent your whole life 
talking. When will you undertake actions? I see that your poetry is an idol. 
You’re only practicing idolatry. (IN pp. 368i6.i7a, 3691 , 4 , 6 . 7 , 9 . 10 )- Your po¬ 
etry has become a barrier for you. Because of this idol you remain far from God. 


2 


Vocalized this way. 
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Indeed, many idols existed which I destroyed but now I’m an idolater before my 
poetry. (IN p. 37 O 12 . 13 ). 

Again there follow verses against the tongue (IN p. 37l5_g) and 
then: 

On the Day of Judgement it will be your tongue, of all your limbs, which the 
Judge puts in chains. The lily has attained its freedom (in poetry it is described 
as dzadh “free”) because, despite its ten tongues, it chose silence. (IN p. 371 9 , 
lo)- 

An inner compulsion forces him to speak; 

You say to me; “Then stop speaking!” I don’t want to speak anymore but what 
should I do? I burn if I don’t speak! You all always want words from me. Aren’t 
you afraid of my burning heat? (IN p. 3734 . 5 ). 

Sometimes he gives as the reason for his writing poetry that he 
has no companion to whom he can talk (see above p. 155). 

Because I found no confidant in the world. I’ve said much of what’s on my 
mind in my poetry. (MT Khdtima/3 p. 179, verse 4528).—Since I don’t see a 
kindred soul (mard-i khwesh) in the world, I give expression to my suffering 
there. (MN Khdtima/^, next to last verse). 

Though the two worlds were a “City of Salvation”, the show-place 
(tamdshdgdh) of my soul is enough for me... Such an (interior) Paradise and no 
companion! A heart full of love’s secrets and no confidant! Every companion I 
behold is only a barrier. Therefore my constant companion is a book. Since I see 
no one fit to be my companion, I tell my sorrow in a book. In my heart I have a 
pain from which all these many words are born. Whether I speak much or little, 
why should I seek people? I speak to myself. Among all these people I find 
nowhere even a single hair of loyalty. But since I don’t have an atom of loyalty 
(toward them), it’s not right to expect it from others. Since I’m never a confidant 
to myself, who should be my confidant in the world? I’ve seen no one who trav¬ 
els the same road of religion with me, I haven’t seen one mote of “the pure 
brethren” (ikhwdn-i safd). (IN Khdtima/2, p. 3682 , 4 . 3 , 11 - 14 )- 

One time he all of a sudden complains about the lack of un¬ 
derstanding listeners. 

I’ve spoken at great length in vain, no one has shown a desire for secrets. If 
you knew the secrets, you would understand me. Even though I talk this much 
again about the “path”, they’re all asleep. Where is the traveller on the path? 

A murid asks his master to tell him a fine word {nukta). The master replies: 
“Be gone! When you wash your face, then I’ll tell you fine words. What good is 
musk in the midst of excrement. What good is it to speak fine words before the 
inebriated?” (MT 41/7, p. 146). 

He seeks religious honor for his poetry. 
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The Prophet said: “Every day angels come down from heaven and observe 
where pious people gather and speak about God. Then they join the circle and 
listen.”—Even if I’m not one of those familiar with divine secrets, I still recount 
(stories) about them. (See above p. 157). I speak about God and His action so 
that the angels listen to me, and so that people call me “the story-teller of God”. 
(MN Khatima/9). 

A street-sweeper always only sweeps the king’s street. When they ask him 
why he only sweeps that place, he answers: “So that the people call me The 
street-sweeper of the king’s street’.” (MN KhdtimaflO ).—The reader is then re¬ 
quested to pray for the poet and to shed a tear on his grave. 

We know of no Persian poet who provides the reader with so 
deep an insight into the psychological background which affects 
his work as does '^Attar. 


4 

‘'Attar distances himself from the art of the qasida-poets and 
courtly men of letters. In his view panegyric is no longer held in 
high regard and has been abrogated, suspended (mansukh). 

The art of poetry only has a bad name in our lime. The mature poets have all 
passed away, and those who are still here are immature. For that reason words no 
longer have a value. The eulogy is obsolete, and it’s time for (poetry of) wis¬ 
dom. My heart is disgusted by the obsolete and the patrons (mamduh)... For me 
wisdom is forever sufficient as a patron. For my head and my soul this high 
striving is sufficient. (MN before 0/13). 

He does not want to be a typical ‘‘poet” (sha'^ir). 

Don’t consider me to be among the poets. I’m not in agreement with that! I’m 
a man of mystical state, not a poet (like the poets) of olden days. (MN 
KhdtimaH). 

He beseeches the Prophet: “Don’t consider me among the poets, don’t look at 
me as one of the poets!” (AN 3, Mi^rdj, line 14 from bot.). 

He does not compose poetry for patrons and rulers. He offers 
his poetry to God Himself to whom he is grateful for the jewels of 
his poetic thoughts. He urges himself to ask God for jewels of 
poetry and then to scatter them before Him as a gift. 

Since you have nothing worthy to offer the friend, ask Him for something of 
worth so you become an ocean in which you yourself sink! In love fill your heart 
with secrets so when you go to Him, you may scatter them as a gift for Him. 

A dervish comes to the vizier Nizam al-Mulk with a large begging bowl and 
asks him to fill the bowl with gold. The vizier thinks the bow] is rather large. 
But the dervish persists in his request and goes on asking until the vizier grants 
his wish. Thereupon the dervish is overcome with rapture (hdl), empties the 
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whole bowl over Nizam al-Mulk’s head and says: “For a long time I wanted to 
bring you this gift. But since I had nothing to give myself, I decided to ask you 
for the gold for this purpose.” (AN 5/1). 

Akhbar’ud-Dawlat'is-Saljuqiyya, ed. Muhammad Iqbal p. 70; ^AwfT, Introduction 192. 

But then ^Attar sings the praises of poetry in general and refers 
to how the Prophet, his Companions and other great men appre¬ 
ciated poetry. 

Shi^r “poetry”, shar"^ “holy law” and "^arsh “the divine Throne” are made up of 
the same root letters. The names of the great poets all indicate lofty objects: Fir- 
dawsT (from firdaws “Paradise”), AzraqI (from azraq “celestial blue”), Anwari 
(from nur “light”), Shams! (from shams “sun”), KhwarshedhI (from khwarshedh 
“sun”), ShihabI (from shihdb “meteor”), ‘^Unsurl (from ^unsur “element”), 
Khaqan! (from khdqdn “ruler”). (MN before 0/8). 

That imam of religion spoke the truth when he said: “‘No one in the world 
finds such closeness (to God) as the people of fine nature (poetic sensibility). 
All tongues speak, but only the tongue of poets is harmonious {mawzun, also 
rhythmic).”—The Prophet says: “God possesses many treasures that are hidden 
under the tongue of the poets.” The Koran also contains rhymes, and the intro¬ 
duction of every speech or of a book {khutba) begins with rhymes. Of course, the 
rank of the Prophet was too high for the poetic art and for that reason he didn’t 
compose poetry. (MN 0/8). Likewise, it’s unworthy of a prince to have trivial 
things purchased for him, such as one grain of butter. (MN 0/9. See p. 319 
below). 

The Prophet had a pulpit built for his personal poet Hassan, from which the 
latter recited his poems. Abu Bakr, ‘^Umar, and especially ^All and his sons 
Hasan and Husayn, composed poetry, as did ShafiT and other great religious 
teachers. (MN 0/10). 

In the time of ‘'Umar a man recites poetry in front of the prayer-niche after the 
prayers. ‘'Umar has the poems recited to him, finds them edifying and has no ob¬ 
jections to poetry being recited in the mosque. (MN 0/11). 

Poetry becomes the topic of discussion at a gathering. Muhammad ibn Khazin 
says: “Poetry is the most beautiful of things because it even transfigures a lie 
which otherwise makes all things ugly.” (MN 0/12). 

Muhammad ibn Khazin was a Khurasanian mathematician who died in the middle of the 
4th/IOth century (GAL^, Suppl. 1/387. Cf. Ibn Rashiq 1/6). 

Verses praising “the word”, i.e. poetic speech (sukhun), are also found in IN pp. 29-30, 
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5 

‘'Attar’s criticism of himself did not stop him from speaking of his 
poetry with pride and a considerable degree of self-importance. 
He was well aware of the undisputed originality of his poetry. 

God knows whether in handling words (poetry) ^Attar has had or has an equal. 
He is a wonder of the world in (the art oO words. He is absolutely “the last of the 
poets” (as Muhammad was the last of the prophets). Whoever doesn’t call me 
sultan (in the art) of the word, I call him a beggar. Who other than myself ever 
succeeded in acquiring a style (shiwa) which makes reason drunk with longing? 
...Since I’ve expressed all poetic thoughts (motifs), what still remains for oth¬ 
ers? If a secret exists anywhere in the two worlds, it’s contained in this diwdn. 
And you also find many stories in it, consider that as well, and no (foolish) sto¬ 
ries either. Indeed, it’s “the best of stories” (surah 12/3)... If you wish to have a 
much-knowing heart, read the Musibatndma of ^Attar... The musk-navel of se¬ 
crets only begins to give off scent once the hand of the druggist attar) has pre¬ 
pared it. (MN KhdtimalO). 

Amplification: 

Someone takes the sword Dhu’l-faqar from ‘^AlT in order to fight with it. But 
being incapable of wielding it, he brings it back and starts to complain about it. 
‘^Ali, however, says: “Without the strength of ^Ali no one is able to wield this 
sword.” In the same way no one but ^Attar can bring forth such a book.—For all 
eternity no one will possess this art of speech (shJwa),.. Only three people 
should have a share in this Persian Psalter: the connoisseur, the calligrapher and 
the singer... My name is Muhammad (like that of the Prophet), and just as 
Muhammad put a seal on prophethood (was the last prophet), I’ve put a seal on 
this art of speech... If you’ve imbibed artistic taste with your mother’s milk, 
then you can bring forth poetry as sweet as sugar. You can’t make this happen 
by force. (MN KhatimaH). 

The brother of Hatim al-Ta^i could not emulate Hatim in generosity because it 
wasn’t in his nature. This was already clear when the two of them were babies. 
(MN Khdtimall; see p. 328 below). 

Only the connoisseur should praise him and not the fool. 

They tell Plato that a man has greatly extolled him and praised him. Plato 
then breaks into tears and when asked why he’s crying, he answers: “The man is 
an ignoramus. If only I knew what I’ve done (that’s bad) which pleases an igno¬ 
ramus! I don’t know what pleased him, otherwise I’d renounce it immediately I” 
(MN KhdtimaB). 

The final chapter of the Mantiq al-tayr contains a similar pas¬ 
sage of self-praise. 

Until the Resurrection no one will put pen to paper as Attar has done. The art 
of poetry has been “sealed” by him. i.e. brought to a close. He will live on in 
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poetry until the Final Day. Up until then they will speak of him. His poetry has 
the peculiar quality of pleasing more with each new reading. Of course, he should 
not sing his own praises too much. The one who judges fairly will recognize his 
worth, for the light of his full moon is not hidden—we shall not hesitate to ac¬ 
knowledge his right in this.—He then requests that people remember him in 
their prayers and think well of him. (MT Khatima p. 176, verses 4450-51, 4455- 
56, 4447-48, 4452-53, 4459-60. A similar note is also struck in IN pp. 365- 
66 ). 



CHAPTER TEN 


STRIFE WITH GOD; THE FOOLi 


The men of piety whom we became acquainted with in the previ¬ 
ous chapters, in contrast to worldly people, perceive the gravity 
of their earthly and religious situation in its full urgency. They 
suffer from this world’s transitoriness, from its torments and im¬ 
perfections. They suffer as well from their own inadequacy or 
their inner rift. They are fearful of the hereafter and the final 
reckoning, and they await in terror what God will decide regard¬ 
ing their fate. They give expression to their grief-laden feelings in 
a more or less eloquent manner. Yet they still submit, piously and 
with patience, to whatever God ordains and imposes on them. 
None of them would be so presumptuous as to raise his voice ac¬ 
cusingly against the creator of the world order, the author of their 
sufferings, the one who has determined their fate. 

1 

However, this boundary is occasionally crossed. Persons who 
have been driven insane by the world order, and such individuals 
as have suffered serious personal affliction, do allow themselves 
to be swept away into making bitter pronouncements about the 
Divinity and even lift their head toward the heavens to engage in 
strife with God Himself. 

The earliest Muslim from whom a criticism of God’s merciful¬ 
ness has been handed down is the head of the sect of the Jah- 
miyya, Jahm ibn Safwan (killed 128/745). The Hanbalite Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350) reports about him that he 
went outside with his companions and showed them the lepers 
and those afflicted with other torments, and said: “Behold! This is 
what the Most Merciful of the merciful does!” He, as well as his 
followers, denied God’s mercifulness and wisdom. (Ighdthat al- 
lahfdn 318). 


Cf. H. Ritter, “Muslim Mystics’ Strife with God” in: Oriens 5/1952/1-15. 
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Ibn al-Qayyim’s report, on the other hand, stands in isolation. 
From other sources we only know that Jahm denied those at¬ 
tributes of God which are also predicated about human beings, 
and put great emphasis on God’s transcendence, whereas no 
mention is made of the demonstrations which are ascribed to him 
in this report. 

Al-Farq bayn al-firaq 199; Walt, Free Will 102. 

As second in the series one might cite “the heretic” 
(Manichaean, zindiq) Ibn al-Muqaffa"^ (killed 142/759) who 
levelled quite harsh attacks against Islam. Yet his attacks are di¬ 
rected more against Islam as such, not against the Divinity Him¬ 
self. 

Michelangelo Guidi, La lotto tra I'Islam e il Manicheismo, Roma 1927. 

The apostate Muslim, Ibn al-Rewandl (d. 298/910), went to 
great lengths in his criticism. 

Cf. H. Ritter in: Der Islam 19/1931/1-17 and P. Kraus in: RSO 14/93-129, 335-79. 

The surviving fragments of his books contain an exceedingly 
sharp criticism of the Koran, Islamic prophecy and the merciful¬ 
ness of God. In the few verses which have been transmitted from 
him, he criticizes the distribution of goods in the world: 

How many highly intelligent persons have striven in vain, and how many 
ignorant people gain their daily bread! This is what causes one to have second 
thoughts and makes a heretic out of a great religious scholar. (^Abbasi, Ma’^dhid 
al-tansis 71; Houtsma in: WZKM 4/1890/233). 

Even worse are two other of his verses in which he takes the 
liberty of speaking in a way which really brands him “an enemy 
of God”, as Ibn al-JawzI describes him. He not only has doubts 
about Islam but about God Himself: 

You’ve distributed sustenance among human beings the way a drunken lout 
would do it. If a man were to distribute things this way, we’d say to him: “You’ve 
gone crazy! Get some treatment for yourself!” 

Nicholson in: JRAS 1902, p. 356; AbQM-‘'Ala^ a]-Ma‘^arri, Risdlat al-Ghufrdn, ed. Bint al- 
Shau^ Cairo 1950, p. 442, with the correct text. 

Abu Hayyan al-TawhIdI (above p. 148) also occasionally en¬ 
gages in strife with God and feels himself to be in a state of war 
with Him: 

God, I complain to You about what You’ve caused to befall me. I beg You to 
incline toward me in mercy. Verily, I swear by You, You’ve tied the rope firmly, 
tightened the choke cord and begun war between me and You. (IsharSt p. 124). 
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Ibn al-JawzI calls Ibn al-Rewandl, Abu Hayyan and Abu’l- 
‘'Ala'’ (see below) the three heretics (zanddiqa) of Islam. Abu 
Hayyan is the worst of the three. 

Subkl, Tabaqdt al-shdfi^'iyya 4/3; cf. ‘^Abd al-Rahman Badawl in the introduction to the 
Ishdrdt al-ildhiyya pp. yw. 

These doubting and desperate loners and non-conformists who 
were not firmly anchored in the faith of “the community” ap¬ 
peared to the orthodox, who did not suffer from problems of this 
kind, to be highly suspicious. 

The Persian poet Daqiql (murdered in the last quarter of the 
4 th/10th century) accuses “the world” because of its injustices: 

For one person Paradise, for another Hell; for the one humiliation, for the 
other elevation! Why is sustenance so scarce for the intelligent? Why do the 
dumb have everything they need? Why is the life of peacocks and the bustard so 
short? Why do the snake and the vulture live so long, etc.? {Majma" al-fusaha^ 

1/217,7-18)- 

The philosopher Ibn Sina (Avicenna) (d. 428/1037), in a trea¬ 
tise occasioned by a Muslim’s complaint about the unjust distri¬ 
bution of goods between Muslims and Christians, sought to 
demonstrate the senselessness of this criticism by pointing out the 
infinity of human desires which would necessarily lead to absurd 
consequences. 

Risdlat al-arzdq, edited by myself in the Majallat al-Majma" al-^'llniT al-^'ArabJ 
25/1950/199-209. 

Again ‘'Umar Khayyam gives voice to very critical and pes¬ 
simistic sentiments. He too criticizes the distribution of goods and, 
if it were up to him, would have eliminated all cares from the 
world. He criticizes God’s system of rewards and punishments. 

Arberry 3 chez dihi\ 105 muUarifi\ 110 qadd ddshiame; Rosen no. 66 kujdst\ 265 bi-go. 

Doubt about God’s mercy is also expressed by the blind poet 
Abu’l-‘'Ala'’ al-Ma^'arri who died in 449/1057, for example in the 
answer he gives to Ibn Abi ‘'Imran in response to the latter’s 
written question about the reason for Abu’l-‘'Ala'”s vegetarian 
lifestyle. 

If God wants nothing but the good, then one must say about evil: either He 
knows about it or He doesn’t. If He knows about it, He must either want it or not 
want it. If He wants it. He is virtually the perpetrator. In the same way one says: 
“The amir has cut off the hand of the thief’, even though he didn’t do it person¬ 
ally, If He doesn’t want it, one must believe about Him what one wouldn’t be- 
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lieve about an amir on earth.^ For if something is done which he disapproves of 
in his area of command, he expresses his displeasure and orders it to stop. But 
this is a knot which the dogmatists haven’t succeeded in untying... Our lord (the 
correspondent), who has certainly read works of the ancients, knows quite well 
that views have been transmitted^ from Galen and others which prove that they 
were at a loss (in this) matter. If one says the Creator is kind and merciful, why 
does He allow the lion to tear apart a tame creature that is harmless and in no way 
vicious, while many well-known people have died from the bite of snakes? And 
He has unleashed the falcon and the hawk on birds that are content if they can 
pick up a single grain! The moorhen leaves her thirsty chicks and in the early 
morning flies to where there’s water to bring back (drink) in her crop, but before 
she reaches her young the falcon swoops down and devours her, and the chicks 
go thirsty.” (IrshM al-arib, Margoliouth 1/199-200; Cairo 3/184-86). 

He reproaches God, saying: “You’ve forbidden murder, while You Yourself 
send two angels to carry it out.” (IRAS 1902/293, 313). 

In Abu’l-^Ala'' many other statements also occur which are 
close to ""Attar’s pessimistic view of life or his pessimistic charac¬ 
ters, especially in the Luzumiyydt. Here we cannot enter further 
into this subject. 

Ahmad Ghazzall (d. 517/1123), according to Ibn al-JawzI, said 
in a sermon: 

When Moses was told (by God): “You will not see Me” (surah 7/143), Moses 
said: ‘This is how You behave! First You choose Adam, then You make ‘his face 
black’ and banish him from Paradise. As for me. You call me to Sinai and then 
cause my enemies to gloat over me! This is how You treat Your friends. Just 
imagine how You behave toward Your enemies!” 

Wa-min kalamihi annahu qal: Lamma qila li-Miisa: Lan tararii, qala: H^ha sha^nuk! 
Tasiafi Adama thumma tusawwidu wajhahu wa-tukhrijuhu mina’l-jannati \va tad^unl ild'l-Turi 
thumnia tushmitu bVl-a‘^dd\f Hadha fi'^luka bi'l-ahibbd^i fa^kayfa tasna^u bi'l-a^dd'‘! (Qussas 
77a-b). 

In another place Ibn al-JawzI reports: 

And many of you say about your God: “How can He predetermine things and 
then punish people?” And many say: “Why does He make the pious man’s daily 
sustenance scarce and that of the sinner abundant?”...And many say: “What’s the 
wisdom in His tearing down these bodies? He torments them with destruction, af¬ 
ter having previously built them up!” (Talbis 416-17, trans. by Margoliouth in: 
Islamic Culture 12/1938/363). 


^ 1 read: jdza '^alayhi md Id yajuzu ^ald amJrin mithluhil (how a Muhammadan could 

vocalize the word as mithlihJ is puzzling to me) fi’bardi, innahii. 

J I read nid instead of wamd. 
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Later as well there were people who entered into strife with 
God. Ibn al-Qayyim says in the above-quoted passage: 

We have heard and even experienced for ourself how many of these people en¬ 
gage in strife with God (al-tazallum ^ald*l-rabb) and are suspicious of Him, only 
as an enemy would be. (The passage about Jahm follows). And another eminent 
man among these people has said: “Nothing is more destructive for creatures 
than the Creator.” One of them used to quote the verse: “If this is how He be¬ 
haves with someone He loves, how will He treat His enemies?” One hears many 
people who have experienced misfortune say: “My God, what did I do that 
You’ve caused this to happen to me?” And more than one person has said to me: 
“If I repent and turn to God and do something good, he’ll make my daily bread 
scarce and deny me my sustenance. But if I sin again, my daily bread and assis¬ 
tance returns.” {Ighdtha 318-19). 

Attar tells two stories in which harsh suffering causes two per¬ 
sons to utter sinailar bitter remarks about God’s lack of mercy. 

A Christian merchant’s beautiful son dies at a young age. After the disconso¬ 
late father has laid his son to rest in the earth, he goes off and becomes a Mus¬ 
lim. For he says: “Now I recognize that the Muslims are right in their teaching 
that God has no son. Surely if He had a son, He’d never have done this to me.” 
(IN 3/3, pp. 62-63). 

A Muslim’s only son dies. After he’s buried him, he raises his eyes to heaven 
and cries: “Despite having done this to me, You’re excused! You have no son and 
understand nothing of a father’s grief!” (IN 3/4, p. 63). 

With this one may compare the story of Himar, a man whose ten sons are 
struck by lightning while hunting, and who then denies God and says: “I won’t 
pray to someone who’s done this to my sons!” In return he’s severely punished 
by God. (Mu^'allaqdt ed. Arnold, Leipzig 1850, pp. 22-23). 

2 

The language which these people use goes beyond what is al¬ 
lowed to an ordinary person. Nonetheless, Islamic mysticism 
admits of cases in which talk of this kind, engaging in strife with 
God, is to a certain degree allowed. Such a free manner is permit¬ 
ted to “the Friends of God” {awliyd^, see pp. 582 f. below) who 
maintain a special intimate relationship with divinity, which is so 
secure that it is not endangered by occasional forms of boldness 
(inbisdt, idlal, ijtird^, kustdkhl), just as between lovers reproaches 
and love disputes Citdb) may well occur at times without the love 
relationship being disturbed. 

Muhammad Ghazzall devotes a special chapter to this subject in 
his Ihyd^ (4/291-94, Baydn ma'^nd’l-inbisdt, etc.', Stufen 720-726/ 
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F.232-245) and, by way of giving examples, in part relates stories 
about the prophets (Moses, Balaam, Jonah, etc.), and in part sto¬ 
ries about men of piety from the early days of Islamic asceticism 
and mysticism, especially about persons who by vigorously re¬ 
proaching God convince Him to do certain things and to stop do¬ 
ing others. (Pp. 583 ff. below). 

With regard to prayers being miraculously answered, ‘'Attar re¬ 
veals himself to be rather sceptical in his epics. Only rarely in 
"Attar does God respond to a bold prayer of His Friends. Other¬ 
wise, He sometimes grants a request but in a peculiar way (above 
p. 57). And His Friends then give free rein to their indignation. 

One of the birds declares that he’s too weak to accompany the hoopoe on the 
journey to the Simurgh and that the road is too difficult. He would surely die 
along the way.—The hoopoe answers: “Even if we suffer death on this path, 
that’s far better than to die in this impure world, etc. In the world one experi¬ 
ences nothing but torments and disappointments.” (MT 18/0, p. 66. See above 
p. 13). 

There then follow stories in which holy men and fools vent 
their ill humor toward God because of the tribulations of this 
existence, and engage in strife with Him. 

Shaykh KharaqanI arrives in Neshapur after a difficult journey and lies down 
in a corner, hungry and exhausted. Finally, he asks God to give him a piece of 
bread. A voice answers that he should sweep up all the litter of the city’s main 
square and sift through it. There he’ll find half a grain of gold and he should buy 
bread with it. In ill humor the man of God replies: “I have no water left in my 
liver. So just give me a piece of bread without liver (suffering)!” 

To devour one’s Vi\er, jigar khwardan, is a well-known metaphor for having to endure 
hardship and suffering. 

The voice answers: “You wish to have it too easy. If you want bread, then you 
must sweep.” With difficulty and distress the shaykh manages to borrow a broom 
and a sieve from someone. He sets about working, in the last of his siftings 
finds a gold coin and rushes to the baker in happiness to buy himself a piece of 
bread. But when he leaves the shop, he’s forgotten where he put the broom and 
sieve and doesn’t know how to replace them for the owner. Finally, he sinks 
down in a ruin and behold, the missing broom and sieve are there! He then cries 
out to God: “Why have You gone and made my life miserable? You’ve poisoned 
the bread for me with this suffering! Let me die, and take back the bread!” Then 
the voice calls to him: “Be thankful. We’ve given you this savory condiment for 
your dry bread (in the form of ‘liver’ which you must eat with it).” (MT 18/1, p. 
67). 

Sometimes the complaints remain without an answer. 
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Rabi'^a travels the road to the Ka^ba in seven years by rolling from her one 
side to the other (? Cf. TA l/62ig_|9). When she finally arrives at the Ka^ba on 
the day of the pilgrimage, she’s affected by the (monthly) impurity of women 
and can’t perform the riles. She then turns about and reproaches God: “I’ve tra¬ 
versed this road in seven years lying on my side, and now You throw thorns such 
as these in my path! Either let me enter Your house, or leave me in my house!” 
(MT 18/3, pp. 68-69). 


3 

But beyond this type of Friends of God there is another class of 
persons who, on the basis of a special privilege as it were, enjoy a 
freedom to express themselves more boldly about God and to 
speak to Him with greater audacity than ordinary people. This is 
the class of “fools” {dewana, majnun) who play a special and 
rather striking role in ‘'Attar. We have already met a number of 
their representatives. The serious criticism of the world order, 
which we became familiar with in the previous chapters, almost 
always originates with them. 

The figure of the so-called “wise fool” is well known in Islamic 
literature. There is even a series of special writings which deals 
with these fools or the stories told about them. 

Macdonald’s article “Buhlul” in the El; von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam 249; Sifat al~ 
safwa 2/288-93, 3/114-15, 4/34-35, 39-40, 45-46, 222-24, 265-66, 300-01, 313-14, 372-73; 
Kashkul 4-6; ’'Uqald'' al-majdnin of Hasan b. ‘"All al-Nisaburi (d. 406/1015), Damascus 
1343/1924; cf Paul Loosen, “Die weisen Narren des Naisaburi” in: ZAss 17/1912/189 ff 

The pious fools and mad lovers presented to us there appear to 
be partially deranged persons, some of whom are confined inside 
madhouses or convents serving as such (Dayr Hizqil, Dayr ‘'Aqul) 
and lie there in chains, while others go about freely, pass their 
time preferably in cemeteries and ruins, and are tormented by 
young boys throwing stones at them and playing all kinds of 
pranks on them. 

Cf a miniature which depicts such a scene in Pope, Survey, plate 910. 

Occasionally they are visited by Sufis and men of letters and 
they then deliver quite pious admonitions or recite moving 
verses. Thus the grammarian Mubarrad, when called to the caliph 
Mutawakkil to settle a dispute between the latter and his favorite 
al-Fath ibn Kh^an about the reading of a Koranic verse, stops 
off on the way in Dayr Hizqil and has verses recited to him by the 
insane who are locked up there. 
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Muruj al-dhahab, Cairo 1303, 2/263-64; cf. also Irshdd, Margoliouth 7/139; Mu^jam al- 
bulddn 2/706. Preaching fools appear several times in the Sifai al-safwa. And see also the 
similar story in Sharh al-Hikam 2/62. 

In their utterances very often love of God appears as the domi¬ 
nant element. These are persons who, because they appear to 
have a special relationship with God which is inaccessible and in¬ 
comprehensible for most people, are shown respect and—even 
still today—are treated by adults with a certain timidity, consid¬ 
eration and reverence. 

We cannot here enter into the stories about mad lovers that have been collected, not only 
by NTsaburl, but by Sanraj in the Masari'' al-^ushshdq, and by other representatives of eroto- 
logical literature. 

The type of Christian holy fools which Ernst Benz deals with in his article “Heilige Narr- 
heit” in Kyrios, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Kirche und Geistesgeschichte Osteuropas 3/1938/1-55, 
has little to do with our fools. These Christian fools have more in conamon with the MalSmati- 
type of Islamic piety. 

In Attar fools of this type are also represented but, as one 
might expect, they are more deeply conceived and glimpsed 
more from within than in Nisaburi and those like him, whose 
descriptions remain rather external. 

The stories about fools which Yafi^i relates in Rawd al-raydhin no. 19 ff. come closer to 
those found in '^Aitar. 

Moreover, with him the concept dewdna, fool, is conceived in 
a much broader sense. Attar applies this term to virtually every¬ 
one who expresses a view that deviates from the average view, 
nor does it carry any contemptuous connotation in him at all. 

The relation of the fool to his fellow human being in ‘^Attar is 
characterized, to a far greater extent than in the Arabic writers, by 
the fact that under the protection of a madman’s freedom he is 
able to do and say things which would be forbidden for a normal 
person. No one does anything to him. “Be insane and abandon 
your reason”, says Layla to Majnun, “then no one will do any¬ 
thing to you when you come to my village.” (MN 27/1). Thus 
they appear as severe, often bitter critics of the rulers and all inau¬ 
thentic, pseudo-pious behavior around them, as we have already 
seen in numerous examples. Their utterances in such cases are far 
more intense, bold and drastic than those of the much less harm¬ 
ful fools in the Arabic sources. Sometimes, as well, they are not 
aggressive and critical but completely absorbed in their strange 
activity which nevertheless conceals a deeper sense. 
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Their relationship with God is first of all characterized by the 
fact that “the reed pen has been removed from them”. The 
recording angels do not write down their words and deeds. The 
fools are not subject to the law. The duty to follow the legal pre¬ 
scriptions (taklif) does not apply to them. 

Cf. the hadlth'. Rufi^a'l-qalamu ^an thaldtha, ^ani'l-majnuni'l-maghlubi ^ald ^aqlihJ, etc., 
Fayd al-qadJr no. 4463; Wensinck, Concordance 2/280. 

How a madman of this sort acquires freedom from the law is 
vividly depicted in the biography of Luqman SarakhsI, a con¬ 
temporary of Abu Sa^Id ibn Abl’l-Khayr. Abu Sa'^Id relates: 

In the beginning Luqman was a man who practiced asceticism and guarded 
against doing anything illicit. Then madness came over him and he gave up this 
way of life. They said to him: ‘'What was that earlier, and what is this now?” He 
answered: ‘The more slavery I undertook, the more there still remained to do, and 
I couldn't do any more. Then I said: ‘Lord, kings bestow freedom on a slave when 
he grows old. You're a great king and I've grown old in Your service. So set me 
free!’” He then heard a voice: “Luqman, I’ve set you free.”—But the sign of his 
freedom was that God took away his reason. Our shaykh (Abu Sa'^id) often used to 
say: “Luqman is ‘the one set free by God’, because He has released him from 
commands and prohibitions.” 

Asrdr al-tawhid 16; O’Kane, Secrets 88. And borrowed from the latter, Nafahdt al-uns, 
Lucknow 1323, 274; Lami'^i’s trans., 336; also translated by Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism 6-7. 

In Attar the story is characteristically altered: 

Luqman SarakhsI says to God: “Lord, I’ve grown old and grey in Your service. 
An old slave is given a letter of manumission. Now I beg You also to give me. 
Your old slave, a letter of manumission!” The divine voice answers: “Whoever 
wishes to be freed from slavery to God, he also loses his reason as well as the 
obligation to follow the law. If you’re willing to renounce both, then you’ll be 
free.” Luqman replies: “I only want You. I have no need of reason and the obliga¬ 
tion to follow the law.” Both are then taken from him. He becomes insane and 
while dancing and clapping his hands, he cries out: “Now I no longer know who 
I am. I’m no longer a slave, so what am I then? Slavery is gone, nor has freedom 
remained either. Nothing of sorrow and of joy any longer remains in my heart. 
Now I'm without qualities but I’m not without quality. I’m a knower of God but I 
have no knowledge. I don’t know whether You’re me or I’m You. I’ve merged 
within You, and duality has disappeared.” (MT 42/3, p. 148). 

In the final words of Luqman we encounter the motif of the 
paradoxical in-between state before extinction which we became 
acquainted with above (pp. 147 f.), and his speech ends with a 
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form of monism based on extinction which, as we shall see, is 
central in Attar. 

The latter motif (cf. pp. 595 f.) becomes even clearer in the 
speech of a madman bound in chains in the madhouse, whose se¬ 
cret talk with God is overheard by someone; 

This Your fool was together with You for a while in the house. But since there 
wasnT room for You and me in the house at the same time, in accordance with 
Your will I’ve now left the house. Since You’re there, madman that I am, I’ve 
gone. (IN 12/5, p. 611). 

Another fool justifies his being mad in a similar way. 

A madman is sitting in a ruin weeping. Someone asks him: ‘‘Why are you 
weeping like this? Has somebody died?” The fool answers: “My heart has died 
for me (heart is also reason). It was in pain longing for God and has gone away 
and left me here alone. I would also like to go where my heart is but the road 
passes through the bottom of the ocean. If I arrive there one day, then my suffer¬ 
ing and my weeping will stop.” (MN 22/7). 

To the lost heart one may compare the following story: 

A fool goes on crying out: “Where is my heart? Has anyone found my heart?” 
Then he observes a mother who beats her naughty young boy and puts him out¬ 
side the door but when the child weeps and begs, she feels pity for him, brings 
him inside and treats him affectionately. The fool shouts out with enthusiasm: 
“Now I’ve found my heart, in such-and-such a street with such-and-such a 
woman!” (Sifat al-safwa 4/300-01). 


4 

This freedom the fool enjoys, and likewise the intimate relation¬ 
ship of love he maintains with God, allow the fool to make state¬ 
ments about God which would be outrageous in anyone else’s 
mouth. Indeed, he is able to employ an audacious language be¬ 
fore God Himself and reproach Him with things which no one 
else would be allowed to mention. 

One of the birds asks the hoopoe whether a person may allow himself to say 
something bold in the presence of the king, the Simurgh.—The hoopoe an¬ 
swers: “Whoever is in an intimate relationship with the king may indeed allow 
himself a bold remark, the way one overlooks an audacious word on the part of a 
page who loves his lord above everything else but is not yet familiar with 
proper speech and customs. The fool who’s in love may say what he wishes.” 
(MT 32/0, pp. 107-08; above p. 15). 

When the world-traveller returns from his futile talk with the Spirits (jinn), 
the master instructs him about the nature of being possessed (juniin). His instruc- 
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tion concludes with his saying: “If the thread of speech is spun in the direction 
of boldness but the speaker is a madman, do not reprimand him.” (MN 27/0). 

An ascetic (zd/tiii) reproaches a madman because of his bold speech. The mad¬ 
man answers: “Since God has willed that I be insane, I can say whatever I want. 
People in their right mind are duty-bound to the law {takllf), the insane are duty- 
bound to honor (tashrlf) love.” (MN 27/2). 

The criticism voiced by fools is at times directed against God’s 
activity as Creator as such, and at other times against the way he 
takes care of His servants (above pp. 55-57), how He imposes 
meaningless suffering on them. The style and manner in which 
this criticism is voiced moves through a richly gradated scale. 
Sometimes what emerges is a sullen, miserable expression of a 
world-weary mood, other times a hopelessness caused by so 
many bad experiences and borne with an almost moving submis¬ 
sion, and still other times these suffering human beings, who 
complain quietly or out loud, raise their eyes toward heaven itself 
and utter serious reproaches, indeed even threats, against the Di¬ 
vinity. 

Despite everything, and this is the characteristic feature, a per¬ 
manent, highly lively personal bond persists between them and 
their God who has driven them crazy, torments them and causes 
them to go hungry, and whose methods of treating human beings 
they know better than other people because of their own experi¬ 
ence, whose action they sometimes bear with resignation, whom 
they at times reproach, at other times threaten, with whom they 
engage in strife, from whom they at times attempt to extort 
something and whom they occasionally try to outsmart. But 
whatever happens to them, in their view it is always God’s direct 
intervention in their fate. They are always directly involved with 
God and in everything they see only Him. 

Mediation is abolished for these people, that’s why their speech is very 
straight (direct). Since apart from Him they consider things unreal (majaz), they 
hear everything from Him and say it from Him. (MN 22/10, at the end). 

But precisely this direct relationship with God confers on them 
the rank of a true mystic who is in immediate contact with God, 
and this is one of the reasons why the madman is treated with a 
certain respect and the disorder he causes is even overlooked. 

It cannot be ruled out that many of these fool figures with their 
bitter criticism of God’s ordaining are literary fictions, that the 
poet has them utter ideas which he feels reluctant to say directly. 
But when one considers that until recent times similar stories were 
told about Bektash! dervishes, and that very daring statements of 
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this kind are actually found among Bektashi poets (pp. 186 f. be¬ 
low), one comes to the conclusion that these figures really did 
exist. 

We have become acquainted with a series of stories in which 
fools utter their sceptical views about the sense of world events, 
the eternal round of births and deaths, or in which they report on 
the sorrowful experiences they have had with God. Those stories 
already contain, more or less clearly, a criticism of God as only 
the fool is allowed to voice. In the following stories this particular 
tone is even more clearly discernible. The tone is sometimes 
moving and sad, sometimes serious and bitter, and at other times 
it shifts into the comic, and the fool with his whimsical ideas 
makes the impression of being idiotic and ridiculous. 

The fools know God only too well from their own sad experi¬ 
ence. 

A man said to Ibn Sayyaba, the mawld of the Banu Asad: “It seems to me you 
don’t know God.” He replied: “How should I not know Him who causes me to suf¬ 
fer hunger and go naked and has brought disgrace and shame upon me?” 

^Uyun al-akhbdr, ed. Brockelmann, pp. 435-36. Variants in Muhammad b. Qasim b. 
Ya'^qub, Rawd al-akhyar, Bulaq 1279, 134, 1. 4 with the addition: “...and who has robbed me 
of my reason”;^ al-tawhld 213 (O’Kane, Secrets 387) about a bedouin with the addi¬ 
tion; “This is what he used to say and he would dance” {kdna yaqulu hadhd wa-yatawajad). 

The corresponding story in ^Attar expresses greater emotion. 
His fools, despite everything, love God. 

Someone asks a fool whether he knows God. The fool answers: “How should I 
not know Him? Through Him I’ve ended up in misery! He’s driven me out of my 
homeland, He’s separated me from my relatives. He’s taken away my heart 
(reason) and made me lonely and forlorn.”—""Attar adds to this: “Love speaks 
from within these words. You shouldn’t take offense at this, for the fool has 
been released from the holy law.” (MN 27/9). 

An Arabic story: 

ShiblT goes into a madhouse and sees a negro there who has one hand chained 
to his neck and the other hand chained to a column, and two shackles attached to 
his feet. Shibli relates: “When he saw me, he said: *Oh Abu Bakr, tell your God 
for me: “Isn’t it enough that You’ve driven me crazy in love for You? Must You 
also put me in chains?”’ Then he began to recite the verses: 

‘One who was used to being close can’t endure being far from You. He whom 
love has driven mad can’t endure without Your closeness. Even if the eye hasn’t 
beheld You, the heart has still seen You.’” 


4 


A friendly communication from A. Spitaler. 
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Thereupon Shibll fetched up a sigh and fainted. When he regained his senses, 
he saw that the chains had been cast off, and the foot-shackles and the negro 
were no longer there. (Masari^ al-^ushshdq 112. Cf. the story above p. 56). 

A fool, while out walking in the desert, is caught in a heavy storm. The light¬ 
ning wants to burn him, the rain wants to drown him. He begins to be very 
frightened. A voice calls to him: “Don’t be afraid! God is with you.” He answers: 
“To tell the truth. I’m frightened for that very reason, because I don’t know why 
He’s with me! But He may do whatever He wishes as long as I’m alive! When I 
die, however. I’ll grip Him by the hem of His skirts. Perhaps then His heart will 
bum for me!” (MN 38/5. Cf. the story about the frightened fool, above p. 140). 

Luqman SarakhsI feels himself, crazily enough, to be in an 
outright state of war with God. 

He rides on his hobby-horse like a young boy, with a stick in his hand, out 
into the fields to do battle. A Turk grabs hold of him, takes the stick away from 
him, and beats him with it till he bleeds. When he comes back to the city humil¬ 
iated and covered in blood, someone from the gaping crowd asks him: “How did 
the battle turn out? Were you victorious or your opponent?” Luqman replies: 
“Look at my bloody robe! He didn’t dare do me any harm Himself, That’s why He 
called a Turk to help Him. And naturally there was nothing I could do.” (MN 
33/8). 

In an Arabic variant of the story Shibli sees the fool Buhlul ride off on a 
hobby-horse to God’s troop review. He comes back with a broken stick and eyes 
swollen with tears. He had hoped to be taken on as a baggage attendant, but God 
had rejected him. (Rawd al-raydhin no. 33). 

Riding on a hobby-horse occurs in ^Altar in another fool-story but in a different connec¬ 
tion. (P. 254 below).—On war with God see also AbO Hayyan al-Tawhidi, above p. 166. 

In the house of God, the Ka^ba, safety is in a bad way: 

They say to a fool that everyone who comes to the Ka^ba finds safety there. 
He sets out on the road immediately. When he has not yet arrived at the door of 
the Ka^^ba, his turban is stolen by a bedouin. He then says: “This makes it clear 
how things stand as far as safety is concerned. If my turban is already stolen be¬ 
fore the door, once I’m inside my head won’t be safe!”—*^Attar follows this up 
with reflections on God’s lack of need, for whom a thousand lives mean nothing 
and a thousand oceans are no more than a drop (cf. p. 569). Safety only exists 
after complete self-surrender, extinction. (AN 15/4). 

This theme is also dealt with by a master’s saying about faqr and wajd that then follows 
but which proves not to be very profitable. (AN 15/5). 

A fool holds God responsible even for vermin: 

A famous shaykh asks a fool who’s squatting in a corner: “I see that you have 
dignity {ahliyyat ‘capacity’). Do you also have composure of soul (jam^lyyaOT' 
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The fool answers: '‘How can I have composure of soul? During the day 
mosquitoes torment me, and at night fleas. A tiny gnat tormented Nimrod to 
death. Apparently I’m the Nimrod of this era since I have only flies, fleas and 
gnats from the divine Friend.” (MT 18/4, p. 69).—(‘'Attar wishes to illustrate the 
wretchedness of earthly existence from which one must detach oneself). 

God has the fool eat snow in order to still his hunger. 

A fool sits in the snow and eats snow with both hands. Someone says to him: 
"Why are you eating snow? Is this supposed to be food that’s fatty and sweet?” 
The fool says: "What am I to do? My belly is hungry.” The other person says: 
"But hunger doesn’t become any less through snow!” The fool replies: "Tell that 
to God! He says to me: ‘Eat snow, so your hunger diminishes.’ No madman says 
things like this. He says: ‘I’ll make you full without bread.’ He’s made me full, 
that’s true, but with snow!” (MN 27/7. Cf. above p. 55). 

Mir Karez (or an overseer of a water channel) considers God 
liable to pay compensation for the damage a wolf has caused. 

A worker on a water-channel (karez) borrows a donkey from his neighbor. He 
goes to the mill and then lies down and sleeps. The donkey runs off and is eaten 
by a wolf. The neighbor demands compensation, and they both appeal to Mir 
Karez for a decision. He should say who’s to pay compensation. Mir Karez says: 
"Clearly he who let the wolf run about freely in the fields.”—‘'Attar excuses the 
odd judge by noting that in certain circumstances the fool everywhere sees only 
God and God’s activity. As an example of such mental absorption he cites the 
Egyptian women who cut their hands when they beheld Joseph (p. 431 below). 
(MT 32/3, p. 109). 

Mir Karez = overseer of the water conduit, but here it may be the nickname of a Sufi 
master, a contemporary of AbO ‘^Ali Tusi. Cf. the story on p. 619. 

It seems to a fool that dear bread, which the carnal soul strives 
after, is so much the central point of the world around which ev¬ 
erything revolves that he has no compunction about designating 
the word “bread” as the highest name of God. 

Someone is asked which is the highest name of God. He answers: “Bread.” 
The questioner is appalled by this answer but the other person explains: "I was 
in Neshapur during the time of the famine. I spent forty days and forty nights in 
hunger in the city. Nowhere did you hear the call to prayer, no mosque was open 
(and yet—one must add—people were continually crying out for bread). Since 
then I know that the highest name of God is ‘bread’.” (MN 29/6).—(In ‘'Attar the 
story occurs in connection with discussions about the carnal soul, which for hu¬ 
man beings is what the grain of wheat was for Adam, due to which he lost Par¬ 
adise). 

A fool simply cannot understand why God creates so many 
consumers of bread. 
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A fool who lives in the steppes sometimes comes into the city and gazes in 
speechlessness at the throng of people who run hither and thither for one pur¬ 
pose or another. When he’s had his fill of looking at them, he goes away again 
and says: ‘Oh alas, alas, for these sacks and for the sack-maker! There are already 
so many sacks, and He’s forever producing more! It will reach the point where 
whoever needs a leather sack can buy one for one grain.” (MN 38/6). 

Attar gives a deeper meaning to this incomprehension of everyday events: 
everything they (the fools) see is only a dream to them. The people in the world 
are only a mirage, a world full of confusion and woeful wailing. To them they’re 
all only like a leather sack full of air. (MN 38/5, the transition to 6). 

5 

The fools are not always content simply to express their view of 
God’s ordaining before their fellow human beings, to relate to 
them the rather discouraging experiences they have had with God 
and to voice their pessimism regarding God’s willingness to pro¬ 
vide help. They quarrel with God, reproach Him, threaten Him, 
attempt to embarrass Him by pointing to the better behavior of 
people, do not accept what in their view was an unfair response to 
their prayers, indeed even threaten sanctions, confiscate objects as 
security, because this is the only language God understands. The 
madman whom Shibli visited, at the last moment takes back the 
reproaches Shibli was meant to pass on to God as being pointless 
(above p. 56). Other fools, however, are not shy about speaking 
their mind directly to God. 

We have already seen above (p. 43) what the fools think about 
God’s creating and destroying. Some of them openly reproach 
God for the purposelessness of this activity. 

A famine breaks out in Egypt. People are devouring one another. A fool ob¬ 
serves the great scale of death and cries toward heaven: “If You can’t feed this 
many people, then produce fewer of them!” (MT 32/4, p. 109). 

A fool for whom everything is getting worse from one day to the next, and 
who’s disgusted with people and with himself and sees no way forward or back¬ 
ward, cries out to God: ‘This creating really has no end to it! How long will You 
still go on producing and removing? Aren’t You fed up with this eternal creat¬ 
ing?” (IN 11/11, p. 179). 

Another fool turns his face toward heaven and says: “If You’re not fed up with 
this activity. I’m fed up with it! How much longer is this to go on? Hasn’t Your 
heart had its fill of this behavior.” (MN 27/6). 

A fool in the grip of long, severe death throes, weeps and says to God: “Why 
did You give me life, if You want to take it back again? If You hadn’t called me 
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into life, Fd be spared life’s hardship and the torment of dying, and You’d be 
spared having to give (life) and to take it away.” (M.N 4/4). 

A fool says to God in prayer: “I don’t want anything from You that You 
should or shouldn’t give me. Instead, take away what You’ve given me! I don’t 
want this life You’ve given me. Take it away!” (MN 22/3. Cf. above p. 136). 

They also complain to God about the suffering they endure 
and the bad provision which falls to their lot. 

A fool says to God: “Even if no one knows it, I know You know all (this). Go 
ahead and do all you can (to me)! Do You really have the heart to do what You’re 
continually doing to me? You’re after my life, You’ve stolen my heart (reason). 
I’ll never forgive You {ba-hil na-kunam) for what You’ve done!” (MN 27/5). 

A comical fool reproaches God for downright miserliness. 

A fool who’s suffering from harsh poverty enters the mosque and asks God to 
give him a hundred dinars immediately because he’s in dire straits. When noth¬ 
ing happens, he cries out to God in anger; “If You don’t want to give me the 
money, make the mosque come crashing down over my head right now!” Just 
then a piece of the mosque’s damaged roof actually falls down. Then the fool 
says: “You’re quick to grant the second but not the first wish, aren’t You? If You 
kill me. You’ll also make everyone wait before You pay the blood-price!” When 
other pieces of the roof begin to fall off, he departs in the greatest haste. (MN 
27/14). 

Another fool voices his annoyance in a drastic manner because 
of the distribution of goods: 

A poor fool who has nothing to eat or chew on, and is suffering to the point 
of dying, comes to Neshapur. Along the way he passes a meadow full of cows. He 
asks; “Who owns these cows then?” They answer: “The governor {^aniid)'' He 
walks on and comes to an open plain where horses are grazing. He asks: “Who 
owns these horses?” They answer: “The governor.” Then he sees a herd of sheep 
in the plain and asks whom they belong to, and is given the answer: “The gov¬ 
ernor.” After that he meets a group of young, good-looking and richly dressed 
Turkish slaves. He asks: “Who owns them?” He’s told: “These are the personal 
attendants of the governor.” Finally, he arrives in the city and there he sees a 
splendid palace. He asks: “Whose palace is that?” They answer: “But that’s the 
palace of the governor! Who are you that you don’t know this?” A rage now 
comes over the poor fool. He tears his ragged turban from his head, throws it to¬ 
ward the sky and shouts: “Here! Take this turban too and give it to Your gover¬ 
nor! Since he’s supposed to own everything, he can have this turban too!” (MN 
27/13). 

^Amid is the title of the highest government official in Iran and all the regions under 
Seljuk rule, (Claude Cahen, “Le recueil transcaucasien de Mas'^fld b. NamdSr” in: JA 
1949/127). 
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Variants: 

The governor of Khurasan has hundreds of elite, beautiful Turkish slaves who 
ride about on noble white horses with pearls in their ears, attired in splendid 
clothes, and girded with pearl-studded belts. A poor hungry fool, barefoot and 
wearing a ragged robe, sees these slaves and asks who they are. He’s told: “These 
are the slaves of the governor.’’ The fool then shouts to God: “Here! Learn from 
the governor how people treat their slaves!’’ (MT 33/1, p. 108). 

The same story, apparently taken from ^Altar, but more elaborately worked out, occurs in 
MathnawJ 5, pp. 202-03. See Nicholson’s comments on it in volume 8. 

The Turks today relate a story which exactly corresponds to this, about a 
meczub (religious madman). He stopped in front of the konak of Zeyneb Hamm 
(the present-day burned down building of the Edebiyat Fakultesi of Istanbul Uni¬ 
versity close to Bayezid Square) and, beholding the richly dressed servants of 
Zeyneb Hamm, he called out to God: “Look at how these servants are taken care 
of and how You take care of Your servant (me)!”—It is also told as a Bektashi 
story. A Bektashi has come to Cairo while on the pilgrimage and there, near the 
konak of the Khedive, he sees one of the latter’s slaves ride by in a splendid out¬ 
fit. He then shouts out to God: “I’m Your slave. Take a look at my outfit and take 
a look at the outfit of Mehmed Ali Pa§a’s slave. You should be ashamed of 
Yourself!” (Ziya §akir, Bekta§i Fikralari, Istanbul 1943, pp. 22-24). 

So here God is being given lessons, and people are held up as 
shining examples for Him. Some fools hold up themselves as a 
model for God: 

A merchant goes crazy. He becomes poor and wretched. He ends up in prison 
and grows old and helpless. One night he says to God: “If I were in Your place, 
and You were in mine, I wouldn’t let You live in such sorrow. I’d take care of You 
better than You take care of me.” (MN 22/2). 

The same motif in connection with God’s love makes a moving 
impression. 

When overpowered by his madness, a fool in the desert says to God: “Though 
loving is not Your practice (pesha), I still love You. You have many friends like 
me, but I hold no one dear besides You. How should I tell You this? For once 
learn how to love from me!” (IN 10/13, p. 168. Cf. pp. 546 f. below). 

There are those who reproach God for clumsiness and ignor¬ 
ance: 

A madman, half-naked and hungry, seeks shelter from rain and snow in a ru¬ 
ined building. There a brick falls on his head and causes him to bleed. He then 
looks up at the sky and cries: “You want to play at being ruler and can’t throw a 
brick better than that?” (MT 32/2, pp. 108-09). 

A fool of a peasant owns a few cattle. In his village a cattle disease breaks 
out. He sells the cattle and gets himself a donkey with the money. After ten days 
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a disease breaks out among donkeys. He then raises his gaze to the sky and 
shouts: “Oh You who know all secrets! Can’t You tell the difference between cat¬ 
tle and a donkey?” (MN 2H\5.—Hadlqa 647). 

So the peasant, it would seem, wants to outsmart God. An in¬ 
nocuous fool-story, in which a variation of this motif of an ab¬ 
surd attempt at outsmarting God appears, can be included here: 

A Sufi wants to wash his clothes. However, as soon as he’s ready to do so, a 
rain cloud arrives which frustrates his intention. One day he makes another at¬ 
tempt. He goes to the grocer and wants to buy soda (ushndn, actually an alkali 
plant), and already the cloud is there. He then cries to the cloud: “Go away! I want 
to buy raisins, not soda!” (MT 34/7, p. 117).—(For the context of this story see 
p. 356 below). 

As we have already seen, Luqman SarakhsI feels himself to be 
in a state of war with God. Other fools also behave the same way 
and, while doing so, they reproach God for unfair methods of 
fighting. 

Mahmud of Ghazna marches out with a big army and almost five hundred ele¬ 
phants. Along the way he meets a holy fool, dismounts from his horse and sits 
with him. When the fool sees the war equipment, elephants and soldiers of the 
sultan, he raises his eyes to the sky and cries: “Here You can learn what it is to 
be a king!” Mahmud says: “Don’t say a thing like that!” The beggar replies: 
“When you take to the field with your army and elephants, would you engage in 
warfare with a beggar? No! You move against a king. A king wages war against a 
king, not against a beggar. But that one up there leaves you in peace to be sul¬ 
tan, and day and night wages war against a beggar like me. And I’m the weaker 
one!” (MN 22/1). 

A madman is pursued by boys throwing stones. At the same time it begins to 
hail. The madman then cries out to heaven: “Isn’t it enough that You’ve taken 
away my ‘heart’ (reason)? Do You also have to ally Yourself with these boys 
against me?” (AN 15/3). 

In a variant of this story the fool mistakenly curses the boys 
and later excuses himself when he observes that it is not with 
them but with the Lord of the weather that he is dealing; 

A fool who’s pursued by boys throwing stones flees into the ashhouse of a 
bath. Through an opening in the roof it begins to hail. Since it’s dark inside the 
ashhouse, the fool thinks the hail is stones thrown by the boys, and goes on 
hurling coarse abuse all about him. Then a gust of wind blows open the door and 
he perceives that it’s hail from the sky, and not stones, falling down on him. He 
now feels anxious because of the bad names he used and calls out to God: “Lord, 
this ashhouse was dark. I was mistaken. All those bad names I said apply to my¬ 
self!”—^Attar admonishes the reader to guard against the fool’s ways of speak¬ 
ing. This is only allowed to fools. (MT 32/5, pp. 109-10). 
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Two fools find the clothing given them by God to be shabby. 

A fool runs about naked and exposed, while all the people go about in their 
best finery. He says to God: “Lord, give me a robe! Make me as content as the 
other people!*’ A voice answers: “What do you want now? We’ve given you the 
warm sun, sit in the sun!” The fool says: “Lord, how long will You torment me? 
Do You really not have any better clothing than the sun?” The voice replies: 
“Wait another ten days, then I’ll send you a robe.” After ten days he receives a 
robe. But since the donor himself is poor, the gift is also poor: a ragged robe 
sewn from a hundred thousand scraps of material. The fool says to God; “So You 
stitched together these patches over the last ten days? The decent clothes in Your 
treasure-house are burned I suppose, so You had to sew together all these rags. 
You’ve stitched together a hundred thousand patches! Who taught You this tail¬ 
oring?” (MT 18/2, p. 68). 

During a holiday a fool sits in front of the city and sees all the people going 
about in fine new clothes. He’s only wearing rags himself. He then goes inside a 
ruined house and begins to pray: “Give me shoes, a robe and a turban, then I 
won’t ask You for anything else until the next holiday!” When nothing hap¬ 
pens, he says: “Well, at least give me a turban! I’ll do without the shoes and the 
robe.” A prankster hears his prayer and throws an old dirty turban down from the 
roof. The fool examines the gift, becomes angry and throws the turban back 
onto the roof. “I won’t wear a turban like this”, he says. “You can give it to Your 
Gabriel, if You want!”—Such speech, ""Auar adds, would be out of place in a sane 
person’s mouth, but for the madman and the lover it’s allowed. (MN 27/3). 

There is also a story, though not in ""Attar, in which impudence 
like this towards God is punished. 

A man whose vineyards and fruit-trees have been destroyed by frost, hurls the 
key to his garden toward the sky and says: “You’ve destroyed my fruits, so take 
the key to the garden as well!” The key comes back as a black snake, winds itself 
around the man’s neck and kills him after forty days. (Qalyubi no. 29). 

I am personally familiar with utterances by present-day 
dervishes which in their rudeness far exceed those mentioned 
above. I refrain from repeating them out of a sense of decency. 

Finally, fools and lovers of God even proceed to voice threats 
against God. 

One of the Friends of God threatens that he won’t walk one step further if God 
doesn’t bring back a runaway donkey. (P. 585 below). 

Another person employs much coarser means and like the 
Friend of God above is successful: 

A hermit lives without any resources trusting that God will look after him in 
his hermitage. One day two hungry guests visit him. He waits to see whether 
something to eat turns up so he can offer it to the visitors. But they both sit 
there until evening and nothing arrives, so that the hermit is put to shame. Fi- 
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nally, the hermit jumps up, turns toward the sky and says: “If You send me 
guests, then You must also provide me with something to offer them! If You send 
me some food now, I won’t start arguing with You. But if You don’t, I’ll take this 
club and smash all the chandeliers in Your mosque!” Just then a slave appears 
with a well-provided platter of food. The two guests are shocked by the speech of 
their host. But he says: “You have to let Him see your teeth, nothing else 
helps!”—Only those who love God, the poet again remarks, are allowed to speak 
like this. (MN 22/5). 

A splendid example from recent times of threatening God with sanctions is found in Gio- 
vannino Guareschi, Mondo Piccolo '‘Don Camillo’\ Rizzoli/Milano 1948, p. XIX. 

Fools occasionally go so far as to seize something as security. 

A starving and freezing fool begs in vain at all doors for a piece of bread. Ev¬ 
eryone says to him: “May God give you bread!” Finally, entering a mosque, he 
takes a porcelain bowl {ImaghfurJ, dissimilation and popular etymology for 
faghfuri), props it on his head and walks away with it. Outside someone grabs 
hold of him and asks him what he’s doing. “The people always say to me: ‘May 
God provide for you!’ So I’ve taken this bowl (?) from Him so that He finally 
takes care of me for once.” The man bursts into laughter at the fool’s words, and 
provides the poor fellow with food and clothing. Afterwards a person sees the 
fool newly dressed in the street and asks him: “Where did you get this robe?” He 
says: “The robe comes from God.” The person replies: “But you’ve been very 
lucky. God only bestows such an attractive robe on a person with exceptional 
luck,” The fool answers: “Good luck has nothing to do with it. He only gave me 
this robe after a hundred torments. If I hadn’t taken something from Him as secu¬ 
rity, my stomach wouldn’t have received any bread, nor would my body have a 
new robe.” (MN 22/4). 

For the fool theft is not taken to be asocial behavior because he 
is always dealing directly with God. This naivety is perhaps also 
reflected in the following story: 

A young fool goes out into the street barefoot in cold foul weather. Someone 
says to him: “The street is dirty, seek (ask for khwdh) a pair of shoes and a cloak 
for yourself!” The fool answers: “How can I seek shoes for myself? Besides, at 
night the people take them inside with them (khdssa andar zir me-glrand shab, 
so they won’t be stolen).” (MN 22/6). 

Regarding this precautionary measure see Freya Stark, Das Tal der Morder 23. 

Perhaps the following story belongs in this category as well: 

A bedouin, while performing the holy circumambulation, grasps the door of 
the Ka^ba and asks God for clothing. The other pilgrims tell him to be quiet. But 
when they return home after completing the rites, they see the bedouin decked 
out in splendid clothes. They ask him who gave them to him. He says: “God. I 
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know Hini better than you do.” (MN 27/10). How the bedouin came by these 
clothes we never learn... 

However, the fools also show gratitude when God actually does 
something good for them. 

A fool, who otherwise never performs the ritual prayers, is one day seen pray¬ 
ing. Someone remarks to him: “You appear to be satisfied with God today, see¬ 
ing how assiduously youh'e praying.” The fool says: “Indeed! I was as hungry as 
a lion, but today He’s made me full. He’s done something good for me. That’s 
why I’m offering up a good prayer to Him. He should behave properly and then 
I’ll also behave properly.”—"^AUar adds to this: “In forms of speech like this a 
relationship of love for God is revealed. Since the law has given the fool free¬ 
dom, you shouldn’t take offense at this.” (MN 27/11). 

Here both conditions for free speech toward God are joined together: freedom 
from the law because of being insane and the intimate relationship of the lover. 

Of course, technically speaking, God’s slave cannot do any¬ 
thing good for his Lord because God is elevated above the plea¬ 
sure which for instance kings experience when they are thanked 
for something, and because, in the strictest sense, God is thanking 
Himself through the one offering thanks. 

Cf. p. 345 below; Ihya^ 4/73-74, Baydn tarlq, etc. \ Stufen 188 f./B.99-100. 

Only a fool could think of such a thing as rewarding God for 
His good actions. 

To conclude we will consider this more serious story about 
BahlOl: 

Bahlul is badly tormented by nasty boys who throw stones at him. When they 
likewise begin to throw big stones at him which hurt him, he picks up a small 
stone from the ground and gives it to the boys, saying: “Please, throw these 
small stones at me! If you use such big stones, my foot will be hurt and I won’t 
be able to perform the prayers.” 

This characteristic is already related about Uways al-Qarani, the contemporary of the 
Prophet and precursor of the Sufis, who did not meet the Prophet, for which reason one calls 
a Sufi who attains knowledge of mystical truths without a master Uwaysi-m<3^/2/2<3^. 
Qushayri, Risdla 110-1 11, Bdb al-khuluq\ Sendschreiben 340/35.6; Turtushi 119. Cf. also 
Firuzabadi, Nasi, fol. 88a. 

However, the boys won’t listen, and Bahlul finally flees from Baghdad to 
Basra. He arrives there after nightfall and crawls into a corner where, unknown 
and unnoticed by Bahlul, the body of someone Just murdered is lying in its 
blood. In the morning, once discovered soaked in blood alongside the dead man, 
he’s immediately arrested and brought before the judge. Bahlul says to his heart: 
“You fled from the stones of the boys. If you’d resigned yourself to your lot, you 
wouldn’t now have to fear for your life in Basra!” The case comes before the 
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ruler, and he gives the order to execute the supposed murderer. When they lead 
Bahlul to the gallows and the executioner puts the noose around his neck, Bahlul 
lifts his head toward the sky and whispers a few words. Just then a man leaps 
forth from a corner and cries out: “He’s innocent! I killed the man, you must exe¬ 
cute me!” Now they’re both brought before the ruler. The ruler’s vizier recog¬ 
nizes Bahlul and introduces him to the ruler who’s wanted to meet the famous 
man for a long time. The ruler is overcome with joy and heaps honors on Bahlul. 
Then the ruler is told the story about the sudden appearance of the murderer who 
gave himself up. He orders that the man be executed. But Bahlul intercedes for 
him: “He gave himself up voluntarily and saved my life by sacrificing his own.” 
Thereupon the ruler has the relatives of the murdered man summoned and satisfies 
them by paying them blood-money. But he then asks the murderer: “How did you 
decide to give yourself up voluntarily?” The murderer answers: “All of a sudden I 
beheld a terrible dragon coming toward me with gaping, fiery jaws. It said to me: 
‘If you don’t tell the truth now. I’ll devour you, and you’ll be damned for all eter¬ 
nity.’ Out of fear of this dragon I confessed my deed.” Then the ruler asks Bahlul 
what he’d secretly whispered under the gallows. Bahlul answers: “When I stood 
there prepared for death, I said to God: ‘You’ve brought all this upon me. If they 
kill me now. I’ll demand blood-money from You, not from them!’ As soon as I 
said that, this youth stood up and confessed to having committed the murder.” 
(IN 10/6, pp. 160-63).—There is a very similar story from Qayrawan in Turtushi 
134. 


6 

The Turkish BektashI poets almost go further than our fools in 
the language they allow themselves to use before God. 

Yunus Emre criticizes the bridge which the dead must walk across and which is 
thinner than a hair, and the scales in which the deeds of human beings will be 
weighed. Let them build a bridge so that people can walk over it, not so that they 
fall off it. Scales are worthy of a grocer. God knows everything Yunus has done 
and not done, so why the scales? 

Another person, Kaygusuz Abdal, says: “You’ve built a bridge from hair, so 
that Your servant comes and walks across it. We want to stay where we are, and if 
You’re a hero, God, then walk across it Yourself!” 

This criticism is often joined with the demand for God to for¬ 
give human beings. Thus the poet says in the name of Behlul: 

“Are You a grocer? What do you want with scales? You have nothing to do and 
no work. You live pleasantly! Why do You weigh the sins of the servant? For¬ 
give his guilt. What harm does it do You anyway? Empty out the cauldron of 
pitch (in Hell) so it disappears and the believing servants may come to behold 
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You! Order the serpent to swallow Hell, extinguish the fire. What harm does it do 
you anyway? Etc.” 

Abdulbaki Golpinarli, Yunus Emre, Istanbul 1936, pp. 171-73. See also pp. 335 f. below. 

Not all ‘'Attar’s fools fight with their God like the ones we have 
met in this chapter. There are also fools who are happy in God, 
and ones whose love makes them endure and forget all the suffer¬ 
ing they experience. More shall be said about them later on (pp. 
546 f. and 585 ff.). 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE VALUE OF LIFE. THIS WORLD AND THE 
HEREAFTER. OVERCOMING FEAR OF DEATH 


The melancholic reflections of ‘'Attar and his characters about life 
in this vale of tears are not the final word regarding earthly exis¬ 
tence and the world of the here and now. Along with the negative 
judgements about this world, about life and death, one finds more 
positive judgements, even if these are fewer in number. The fact 
that the poet constantly reproaches himself for having spent his 
life in vain, in itself implies the view that life possesses a high, ir¬ 
replaceable value which should not be wasted. 

In hadith-co\\tc\\on% positive statements about the world as a place of worship and prepa¬ 
ration for the hereafter, and about worldly goods as a means of satisfying legitimate needs, 
stand in sharp contrast alongside completely negative judgements. Cf. for example the 
hadJths, cited in the Fayd al-qadlr under nos. 4268-85. 

The qalandari conclusion which ‘'Umar Khayyam draws from 
his insight into the transitoriness of life and man’s hopeless situa¬ 
tion in this world, namely that one ought to enjoy the present day 
and spend one’s time with wine and the beloved wine-pourer, 
does not occur in ‘'Attar’s epics although such attitudes are to be 
found in his lyric poetry. 


1 

The irreplaceable and irretrievable character of life is set forth by 
‘'Attar in a series of parables and stories. 

The (legendary) vizier of Khusraw Anoshirwan, Buzurgmihr, is languishing in 
prison, having fallen into disfavor and been blinded. The Greek emperor sends a 
legation with riddle-like questions which Khusraw is meant to solve. The only 
one who’s capable of answering the questions is blind Buzurgmihr. They scratch 
the text of the questions in ice (in a kind of braille) so that he can read them, and 
he solves the riddles. The greatly pleased Khusraw grants the wise, one-time 
vizier a free wish. Buzurgmihr says: “Give me back the light of my eyes!’’ This 
the king is unable to do. The grey-haired vizier then admonishes him: “Don’t 
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take anything away which you can’t give back!”—In the same way a spent life is 
irretrievably gone and nothing can replace it. (IN 13/8, pp. 205-07). 

Compare to this story A. Christensen, “La 16gende du sage Buzurjmihr” in: Acta Orien- 
talia 8/1930/81-128, especially pp. 84-85. It is obviously an offshoot of the Ahikar legend. 

A man from abroad is made vizier by the king. When the man feels old age is 
approaching, he asks to be dismissed. He wants to go back to his own country 
and spend the rest of his life in ascetic practices. The king demands that he hand 
over everything he’s acquired during his activity in office. He will have to leave 
as empty-handed as he arrived. The vizier replies: “The king forgets that I’ve 
spent the cash of a whole lifetime on his behalf. If he returns this to me, he may 
then take back his money!” (MN 36/6). 

If you only have a few weeks left to live and you make a vow to repent—as 
people do at the end of their lives—can this bring back your lost life? 

“If someone”, so says a wise man, “has gambled away everything he owns as 
well as one of his eyes in a gambling den, he may then perhaps renounce games 
of chance, he may perhaps even keep his vow. But no penitent renunciation will 
bring back his lost eye for him.”—Don’t give up anything you can’t get back 
again! (IN 13/7, p. 205). 

Guard such a life well if you can, and be aware of its worth. For if it has once 
flown like an arrow from the archer’s hand, you can never buy it back. It will 
never return. Whoever wastes his life, as it were drinks his own blood. 

In this connection '^Attar relates a rather far-fetched story. 

A wise man named Marzuban, who lives in the time of Khusraw Anoshirwan, 
has a son who’s killed. Someone encourages him to seek blood-revenge. He an¬ 
swers: “I don’t want to do the same as that murderer and shed more blood.” They 
say: “Then at least demand blood-money.” Marzuban replies: “I can’t set a price 
on my son. When I consumed the money, it would seem to me as if I were drink¬ 
ing my son’s blood.”—If it’s not right to drink the blood of one’s son, so con¬ 
tinues ^Attar with his strange argumentation, how can it not be wrong to drink 
one’s own blood? Whoever wastes his life, it’s as if he’s drinking his own 
blood. (IN 13/6, pp. 204-05). 


2 

The earthly life exists so that one may prepare oneself for the 
hereafter, and its meaning and its value consist in this. The prepa¬ 
ration consists in doing the works prescribed by God and in 
“recollecting” God. Whoever neglects this has wasted his life. 

Do works because “here” you’re able to do so. When you go “yonder”, you’ll 
be under a heavy burden... Oh woe, you’ve surrendered your life to the wind, 
you’ve not lived up to life’s demands! Why do you ask God for further life when 
you don’t know the value of the life you have? Don’t give your life away for 
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nothing! ...No one will sell you a life, even if you want to pay for it with an- 
other life.” (IN p. 202 , 2 , , 4 . 15 , , 7 ^, ig)- 

There was the merchant who was willing to pay thousands of dinars to the an¬ 
gel of death if he would only let him live another day. He had to make do with 
just enough time to admonish those he was leaving behind to recognize the 
value of life and to act accordingly. (IN 13/5; see above p. 38). 

In a dream someone sees a pious shaykh who’s passed away. The person 
greets him with the Islamic greeting but receives no response. He says: “Why 
don’t you reply to my greeting? After all, it’s a religious duty to reply to some¬ 
one’s greeting!” The deceased answers: “I’m well aware of that. But the gate of 
acts of obedience is closed for us. If I were still in the earthly world, I wouldn’t 
stop performing acts of obedience,” (MN 36/7). 

For the man of piety this world is a sowing field for the here¬ 
after. 

HadJth: Al-dunyd mazra‘^atu’l-dkhira. A sermon on this theme is contained, for instance, 
in the Rabdbndma of Sultan Walad. 

This world is a sowing field for the other world. Therefore sow this seed, for 
now is the time to sow! You have land and water, so scatter seeds abroad. Act like 
a farmer and be busy with this work! If you don’t till the grainfield, then you 
won’t be worth half a millet seed on that threshing floor. (AN in 10/0). 

Adam already recognized the world as an arable field when he voluntarily re¬ 
nounced royal proximity to God and chose the state of slavery. The world is not 
bad if you behave well in it {kdr-e kutii). It is only bad if you wish to gather gold 
in it. 

Someone reviles the world in the presence of ‘'AIL ^AlT replies to him: ‘The 
world's not bad, you’re bad. The world's like a sowing field which you must till. 
Whatever you sow today, you reap tomorrow.” (MN 29/2). 

This saying originally comes from a sermon in the Nahj al-baldgha. The sermon begins: 
Yd dhdmmal-dunyd. Al-Rawd^'i'' 1, Beirut 1932, p. 42. The saying is cited in the rhetoricians 
as an example of the figure ''taghdyur" or ''mughdyara"' which consists in praising something 
that everyone censures, and censuring something that others praise. Ibn Hijja al-HamawI, 
Taqdim Abi Bakr (incorrectly entitled Khizdnat al-adab in the printed edition), Bulaq 1291, 
pp. 128-29. 

Moreover, Ibn al-Jawzi also criticizes popular preachers who constantly talk about the 
wicked deeds of the world and revile dahr\ Wa-min al-qussdsi man yadhkuru fi jnajlisihJ 
dhamma’l-dunyd wa-yaqulu fa^alat wa-fa'^alat wa-yubdlighu fi dharnmi'l-dahr, etc. Qussds, 
fol. 84a.—Al-F^uqi al-Chishtl wrote a special book on the subject. ( GAL^ 2/553). 

In place of the image of sowing and reaping the alternative of¬ 
ten appears that one should send on ahead or bring with one 
good deeds, because one will only find there what one has sent 
on ahead or brought with one. 
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There you have neither belief nor unbelief, because there you only have what 
you bring with you from here. What you reap is what you’ve sown here. What 
you wear is what you’ve spun here. There you have the same loss and profit as 
you had here. You find no joy there if you don’t bring joy with you. (IN p. 154i4. 

I?)- 

God asks the new arrival in the hereafter; “What have you brought with you?” 
(See p. 279). 

“Nothing remains except the good deed that you sent on ahead”, says the 
princely poet Ibn al-Mu^tazz (Dlwdn 4/21 823 a). 

One sometimes vizualizes this in a quite drastic form. 

The travellers of a caravan which was plundered by bandits on the way to the 
Ka^ba come to the preaching assembly of Abu Sa'^Id and ask him to collect pro¬ 
visions for them among his listeners. A woman brings a casket with gold and 
jewelry. Abu Sa^id puts it aside to wait and see whether the donator may perhaps 
regret her donation. But three days later the woman brings her arm-bracelets as 
well, which are a memento from her mother. She’d beheld herself in Paradise in a 
dream surrounded by everything she gave away. Only the bracelets were missing. 
The maidens of Paradise said to her: “You only find here what you’ve sent. You 
didn’t send the bracelets, so you won’t find them here.” That’s why she’s now 
brought the bracelets as well. (MN 29/4). 

Collecting money after a sermon was apparently common practice with Sufi shaykhs and 
popular preachers. Cf. Nicholson on Abu Sa^id, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge 
1921, p. 41. The money was not always used, as in the above story, to alleviate a sudden 
emergency. A preaching Sufi shaykh primarily used the donated money on behalf of his 
dervishes, and since it was a rule, if not with all, at least with many, not to set anything aside 
for another day (cf. Fritz Meier in the introduction to his edition of the Firdaws al-mur- 
shidiyya p. 59), this provision for the poor at limes took the form of large banquets which 
scandalized the pious who followed a conservative line. (Cf. Nicholson, Studies 28-42). Ibn 
al-JawzT in his criticism of preachers {Akhbdr al-qussds) has a series of scandalous stories to 
tell about popular preachers (including Ahmad al-Ghazzali) who coaxed people’s money out 
of their pockets. Cf. also Hariri’s 1st Maqama. I have published a relevant story from recent 
times \n\ Der Islam 11/1921/182-85. 


3 

One will also find oneself in the hereafter as one had been here 
below and then, perhaps with an unpleasant shock, come to know 
one’s real character. Everyone dies in the state which he has 
reached here and is resurrected the same way. 

When your life comes to an end, you’ll be exactly the same in the other world 
(as you were here). (AN in 8/0. Similarly in a passage in MN 40/0). 
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You’ll realize this then, and you’ll feel like a person who was brought up un¬ 
der a mountain and was then suddenly set free from this oppressive confinement 
without sunlight. (AN in 8/0). (An echo of Plato’s allegory of the cave). 

If you’ve done wicked deeds, you’ll suddenly recognize your true state as in a 
mirror. 

A negro sees his reflection in the ocean. He thinks a black man is sitting in 
the water, and calls to him: “You hideous grotesque face, what devil placed you in 
the world? Come out of the water right now! You belong in fire, not in water!” He 
has no idea he’s speaking to himself.—When the bird of the soul sheds its feath¬ 
ers, you too will see your face in the water of your deeds. (AN 8/1 .—HadJqa 290- 
91). 

Or you’ll experience what happened to the man who thought he was a valuable 
deposit. 

A drinker has the wine-merchant serve him a jug of wine and promises to pay 
with a deposit. When he has drunk the wine, he’s asked: “So where’s the de¬ 
posit?” “I’m the deposit”, he says. They then throw him out, saying: “A fine de¬ 
posit, indeed! Get up and clear out! You’re not worth half a grain if anyone 
wanted to redeem you!” (AN 10/1). 

Therefore one must cleanse oneself here below so as not to be resurrected in a 
dirty state and as a sinner. For you’ll be woken up Just as you are. No intelligent 
man dies as a fool, no sewer-sweeper as a learned jurist (the donkey-crier dies as a 
donkey-crier). 

A man who’s spent his life as a public crier announcing whenever a donkey 
gets lost, grows old and his time to die arrives. When the angel of death appears 
to him on his deathbed, he thinks it’s a man who’s lost his donkey. He jumps 
up, rushes to the window, and sticking his head outside, he shouts: “Oh friends, 
if one of you has seen a donkey with a saddle-blanket, send it over here!” (AN 
9/1). 


4 

It is also taught that after death people will appear in a trans¬ 
formed shape, in fact in the shape which accords with their char¬ 
acter. 

The motif also occurs in paraenesis. It has acquired a special meaning in the sect of the 
Hurufis. Cf. H. Ritter, “Die Anfange der Hurufisekte” in: Oriens 7/1954/42-43. 

A person who was dominated by desire and passion will be seen in the form of 
a pig, and one who was dominated by rage in the form of a dog or a wolf. {Elixir 
32; cf. above pp. 105 f.). 
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In ^Attar: 

Violent, arrogant people will be transformed on the Resurrection Day into 
ants (to demonstrate their powerlessness to them), the violent lower-level gov¬ 
ernment officials C^awdn) into dogs. (AN in 6/4). 

Thus the miser, after his death, must circle around his buried treasure in the 
form of a mouse (above p. 99), and Moses again meets his greedy student, even 
here on earth, as a pig (above p. 105). 

On the other hand, the old women who enter Paradise are transformed back 
into virgins (AN in 6/4), and the men into beardless, smooth-faced youths (jurd 
murd). (Wensinck, Concordance 1/337). 

Perhaps Iranian ideas lie behind this hadJth. The ideal age for the male among Iranians is 
fifteen. In the ideal kingdom of Jim (Jamshedh) fathers cannot be distinguished from their 
sons. A. Christensen, Les types du premier homme et du premier roi II, p. 69. 


5 

Sometimes the idea is expressed—basically corresponding to the 
character of the notion of Paradise among all peoples but here in 
a very refined form—that existence in the hereafter represents a 
more perfect form of earthly existence and develops out of this 
life. The world of the hereafter, hidden and in embryo, is already 
at hand, but it will only evolve and develop to perfection after the 
earthly life. The body will there be transfigured into soul and 
knowledge will there reach its fulfilment. Consequently, here one 
must prepare as much as is possible that higher, lighter, spiritual 
state, free oneself from the world of physical things, detach one¬ 
self from it inwardly, already anticipate the body’s transfiguration 
and die before actual death’s arrival. “Die before you die (mutii 
qabla an tamutu)\" Death is then conceived of as a highest stage 
of extinction. (See pp. 601 ff. below). 

Temporal life, which consists of nothing but individual breaths, 
i.e. moments of life, is a piecemeal advance, so to speak, drawn 
from the total, eternal life. This thought ‘’Attar attaches to an 
elaborately spun out story about Mahmud, which he then inter¬ 
prets himself allegorically. To begin with, it is simply meant to 
represent symbolically recognition of the Creator behind His 
creation. 

Sultan Mahmud comes back from hunting. The game they’ve caught is to be 
roasted. The sultan sees an old man on the road who’s carrying a bundle of fire¬ 
wood and asks him the price for the bundle. The old man, who doesn’t recognize 
the sultan, answers: “Two grains.” The sultan opens his purse and places a piece 
of unminted gold in the old man’s hand. “This is surely two grains”, he says. 
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‘Take it if you so wish!” The old man says: “Perhaps it’s more than two grains. 
But I have no scales.” Thereupon the sultan gives him another piece of gold. The 
old man says; “Surely this is heavier, I can tell even without any scales.” The 
sultan then offers him a third piece of gold. But the old man describes it as also 
being too heavy. And so they try each of the pieces of gold in the purse. The sul¬ 
tan becomes tired of this bargaining. He throws the whole purse to the old man 
and says; “Take it all. In the city are scales. Weigh out the two grains and give 
the rest to the sultan’s chamberlain!” The next day the firewood seller goes to 
the sultan’s court and is greatly taken aback when he recognizes the sultan, who 
is sitting on the throne, as his client of the previous day. The sultan orders him 
to sit down and give him an account. The old man says: “I didn’t sleep all night 
because of hunger since no sale was concluded. You took me to be a rich man like 
yourself, seeing that you left me to go hungry the whole night!” The sultan says: 
“Keep all the money. It belongs to you!” Then the old man asks: “Why didn’t 
you give it to me yesterday instead of just putting single pieces in my hand?” 
The sultan: “I did that because you didn’t recognize me. But I wanted you to learn 
that I’m master of the world.”—“You’re that firewood seller”, explains ^Attar, 
“and the light of God is the shah. Here you receive life one piece at a time, di¬ 
vided into separate breaths, like the old man received the pieces of gold. Yonder 
you’ll find all at once the whole, eternal life. You’ll find the whole purse at the 
foot of the divine Throne.” (IN 4/5, pp. 85-87). 

After a story in which the subject was the extinction of the ego, 
^Attar introduces reflections on the relation of the body to the 
soul. 

The body in its darkness is the reverse side of the mirror. The soul is the 
bright side of the mirror. If one rubs away the coating on the back of the mirror, 
both sides become equally bright... No one since the time of Adam has coined a 
better simile for the resurrection of the body. I want to tell you a clear word about 
the resurrection. Listen to me! ...The body remains a body here in the world. But 
when the body cuts its bond with the soul, the whole body appears there as soul. 
It’s the same body but transfigured (munawwar). If you’re without good works, 
you have a turbid body... In Muhammad the soul was body, and the body was 
soul. That’s why he went on his heavenly ascension with the one as well as the 
other, etc. (AN 6/3). 

Someone asks '^Ali whether there are days in Paradise. He answers: ‘There’s 
no day there because there’s no night either.”—The same bodies which are here 
today will be light there. Bodies are like the back of the mirror here. There they 
will be pure like its front side. (AN 6/4). 

Paradise is already here for the eye that can see. Indeed, Paradise and Hell are 
closer to you than the strap of your shoe. The Prophet beheld Heaven and Hell in 
a portion of the wall, ate grapes of Paradise while praying, and certainly always 
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beheld the Huns. Since his eye could see the angel Gabriel, for him Paradise was 
certainly already present on earth, etc. (AN in 6/4). 

Hadlth: Al-jannatu aqrabu ila ahadikurn min shiraki na^lihl wa'l-ndru mithlu dhdlik. Fayd 
al-qadir no. 3638; Wensinck, Concordance 1/376. 

Madlth: "^JJridat ^alayya'l-jannatu wa'l-ndru anifan fi ^urdi hddha'l-hd^it. etc. Fayd al- 
qadJr no. 5419; Wensinck, Concordance 1/376. 

Paradise only becomes perfected by means of the pious who 
enter it. But it is only there that they become real men. 

A great man said: “Paradise is already created today but it only becomes per¬ 
fected when those destined for Paradise have entered it... Now you’re not capable 
of seeing the Hurls... there you’ll have a hundred times your power (virility)... 
Here you’re only a drop of semen, there you become a man... The layers of earth 
and sky are full of angels, only your dim eye can’t see them. If you become free 
of turbidity, then you behold both worlds even now.” (AN 6/5). 

Regarding the increase of virility in Paradise, see Tirmidhi, Sahih 10, Cairo 1934, pp. 9 f.; 
Alexander Rustow, Ortsbestimrnung der Gegenwart I, Erlenbach-Zurich 1950, p. 150. 

Die here unto life like Jesus so that you don’t die like a donkey! ...If you die 
here, you’re born there... The friends of this world are a distress in that world. 
Lust and desire (in the world) are sickness there. See to it that when you die, 
sickness doesn’t accompany you! If illness from the world is with you, you’re a 
sick child in the hereafter from the moment you leave your mother’s womb. If 
you’re not a man of (pious) actions here, you enter eternity as a sick child. 

From here one must bring along a clear eye, even if it’s only as big as the eye 
of a needle. If from here you bring one atom of light with you, there it becomes a 
sun. If an atom of light accompanies you from here, you’ll come to know secrets 
in accordance with its size. But then your light will increase, further doors will 
open for you. Your little will become much, your child will grow into an intelli¬ 
gent adult. But if you die without any light, you’ll remain behind a hundred thou¬ 
sand curtains. (AN in 9/1). 


6 

Death as well may be looked at in such a way that it loses its hor¬ 
rors. 

SuyuU (d. 911/1505) wrote a special work in which he portrays death, the period of resi¬ 
dence in the grave, etc., in optimistic colors. (GAL^, Suppl. 2/181 no. 30). The book consists 
of a compilation of hadiths. 

Death is the gateway to a better world which only stirs up terror 
during the first moment. 

“When a child comes into the world”, the Prophet says to his Companions, 
“at first it’s completely helpless and cries. But when it has seen the light of this 
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world and the expanse of earth and sky, then it certainly doesn't want to return to 
the narrow dark womb of the mother. Similarly, whoever goes from this narrow 
world over to that other world will no longer wish to return to this world.” (IN 
11/3, p. 171.—SuyuH, Bushra al-ka'^ib, GAL^, Suppl. 2/182, line 3, Bab 2). 

This argumentation, which is put in the Prophet’s mouth and has a somewhat rationalistic 
tinge to it, in reality originates in Late Antiquity. It is found in Kindi’s treatise on the art of 
how to drive away sorrow, which has been shown to have an ancient origin. H. Ritter and R. 
Walzer, “Studi su al-Kindi II. Uno scritto morale di al-Kindi (Temistio Hepl aXurrlag?)”, 
Rome, RANL Serie VI, vol. VIII, fasc. I, 1938, chpt. XII, 4, p. 45). 

Truly Islamic are the consolations regarding death which come 
to the man of piety from the certainty that it is not blind fate 
which kills human beings but that God’s providence has fixed the 
occasion of his death (ajal, surah 7/34). 

With regard to the dogmatic controversies in connection with this doctrine see Ashlar!, 
Maqdlat 256-57, 296, and the literature referred to there. 

Because of this he considers his life and death to be in God’s 
hands and therefore looks upon death with an equanimity which 
from earliest times has been noted by European observers in 
Muhammadans’ attitude toward death. Indeed, the doctrine of 
death determined by fate, of a death-day fixed in advance, is a 
teaching which has penetrated most deeply into the broad layers 
of the Muslim population. The fact that a person’s hour of death 
(ajal) is concealed is considered a mercy from God. (Qut 1/1207; 
Nahrung 2/91/32.145; Ihyd^ 4/111, al-Rukn al-thdlith min kitdb 
al-sabr wa’l-shukr, Stufen 267 f./B.267). 

Muhammad Ghazzall learns that “the heretics” are out to kill him and he no 
longer dares to leave his house due to fear. When his voluntary confinement has 
gone on a long time, he sends a messenger to Bushahdl (?) and asks his advice 
about what to do. The latter sends him the reply: “You don’t know God’s secrets. 
He didn’t ask you before calling you to life, nor will He ask you when He wishes 
to have you die.” This restores Ghazzall’s good spirits and he goes out of the 
house again. (IN 10/10, pp. 166-67). 

Thus in this case knowledge of predetermination does not have 
a frightening effect but rather a calming one. 

If this world is a prison for the believer (above p. 135), then 
death brings release from prison. (Suyutl, Bushra, Bab 1). 

A man has a dream and sees Dawud al-TaY running at the hour of his death. The 
man dreaming asks him: “Why are you running?” Dawud answers: “I’ve just been 
released from prison.” When the dreamer wakes up, he hears the lamentation: 
“Dawud al-Ta^I is dead!” (QushayrI, Risdla 13, in Dawud’s biography; Send- 
schreiben 48/1.8. Compare with this the very different version above pp. 39 f.). 
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“Sometimes when I think of dying”, says the poet, “the world becomes black 
before my eyes. But there are moments when I begin to dance in joy over death. 
After all, I know that through death the pure soul will finally be released from the 
prison of earth!” (MN in 4/7). 

A real man is not he who knows how to live in happiness but he who, free 
from the world, knows how to die in happiness. (MN 16/6). 

Death is the means of purification and transfiguration. 

A fool looks at the graves in the cemetery. They ask him: “What is in the 
graves?” He answers: “A handful of dirty people. But they’ve ended up in a salt 
pit. If they turn into earth beneath the earth, they become salted and completely 
clean. But if they don’t possess the salt of belief, then the rotating sky will cast 
them into (Hell-)fire.” (AN 9/2). 

A fool sees a woman weeping at a grave and asks her the reason for her grief. 
She answers: “I’m weeping at the grave of my young man (husband) who lies 
here in the earth.” The fool says: “You’re in the earth, not him! Now he’s noth¬ 
ing but pure, light soul. As long as the soul was in the body, it was earth. Now 
that it’s dead, it’s freed from the earth and pure.” (MN 4/8). 

Fortunate are those to whom it was granted to die right after 
having adopted the true faith, because they are no longer exposed 
to the temptation of sin. This good fortune was allotted to 
Pharaoh’s magieians (p. 283 below). For this reason Bayazid on 
his deathbed has himself given a Zoroastrian’s belt, girds himself 
with it and then tears it off again and pronounces the profession 
of faith, as if he were a Zoroastrian who has just now adopted the 
true faith. 

In the end, for the lover of God death means that he at last 
reaches closeness to God and will gaze upon God’s face which is 
elevated above all earthly beauty. (See dipt. 27/14 below). 
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RENUNCIATION OF THE WORLD AND ASCETICISM 


We have seen how the natural and religious situation of man pre¬ 
sents itself to ‘'Attar and his characters, how worldly men respond 
to it in practical terms, and what the frame of mind of the pious is 
in the face of this situation. What practical conclusions do "Attar’s 
men of piety draw from their insight into this situation? Do they 
go beyond a merely emotional reaction and adopt a more active 
stance, a rule of behavior which determines their actions? 

In answering this question we come up against one of the basic 
concepts of Islamic mysticism, the concept of maqdm (a station). 
The maqdms of mystics are specific, permanent religious atti¬ 
tudes, outlooks on God and the world, which determine a per¬ 
son’s behavior. Each one possesses a special color which charac¬ 
teristically distinguishes it from the others. In accordance with his 
temperament and talent, and depending on the level of maturity 
he has reached, one mystic is more prone to achieve this maqdm 
and another that maqdm. Meanwhile, an adept proceeds from one 
of these maqdms —which were early on ordered in various hierar¬ 
chical categories—to the next highest stage. In so far as some men 
of piety are inclined to occupy the one while others occupy an¬ 
other “station”, we might here speak of different types of piety. 
But by enumerating these types we would not exhaust the nature 
of Islamic mysticism, because the interior life of mystics is spent 
in still other forms, the so-called (spiritual) states (ahwdl), which 
are of transitory nature and, in contrast to the maqdms, come over 
the mystic independently of his will. Moreover, certain forms of 
later mysticism, such as pantheism, cannot be classified within the 
traditional scheme of maqdmdt and ahwdl. Finally, the represen¬ 
tation of maqdms, in the textbooks only pursues partially descrip¬ 
tive goals—who would expect in the early middle ages a purely 
descriptive outlook vis-d-vis religious phenomena?—but the de¬ 
scription of maqdms, at the same time always has a normative 
significance. Precisely this unavoidable normative treatment of 
the maqdms necessitates ordering them in a series which every 
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mystic is theoretically meant to pass through, even though the 
sources represent one mystic as more inclined to a particular 
maqam while another is more inclined to a different basic atti¬ 
tude. Likewise, this results in many virtues being included within 
the maqdms, which one cannot properly designate as permanent 
characteristics, and which more rightly belong in a general cata¬ 
logue of virtues. 

Finally, there is not always a clear demarcation between 
maqdms. Definitions given by the great mystic writers have the 
tendency to overflow into one another. In fact, the last thing they 
aim for are precise conceptual categories or exhaustive descrip¬ 
tions of the position under discussion. Everyone uses his answer 
to the question of what this or that maqam is in order to empha¬ 
size what seems most important to himself, without being con¬ 
cerned about whether the recommended attitude would fit better 
under a different maqdm, or whether his explanation is exhaus¬ 
tive or not. Ghazzall introduces a list of the early mystics’ defini¬ 
tions of flight from the world, zuhd, with the words: “What those 
who have spoken on the definition of zuhd have said only de¬ 
scribes particular aspects of it. Everyone says what seems to fulfill 
himself or the individual he is addressing.” (Ihyd'’ 4/197; Stufen 
478/D. 168). 


1 

One of these basic attitudes which the mystic can adopt is renun¬ 
ciation of the world, flight from the world (zuhd). This is the ear¬ 
liest of these “stations”, earlier than actual mysticism itself. 

The worldly man who does not recognize or does not take ser¬ 
iously the transitoriness and worthlessness of this world, sets 
himself goals in the world. For him sensual love, wealth, honor, 
earthly power and prestige, are blessings in life which he attaches 
his heart to and sets his hopes on. The pious man considers these 
goals as base and worthless, and replaces them with higher goals 
for the sake of which he renounces the others. This renunciation 
of lower forms of good comprises the content of the religious at¬ 
titude of zuhd, renunciation. 

This is in accordance with the definition which Muhammad Ghazzali gives in the Ihya\ 
(Baydn haqlqat al~zuhd, 4/182; Stufen 456/D. 121). 

Zuhd, as Ghazzall says, consists of desire turning away from 
one thing for something else which is better, and it is especially 
the first part of the process which is described by this term. But 
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that which is given up for something better must itself be desir¬ 
able in some respect. Renunciation of something which is not de¬ 
sirable is by no means zuhd. Ghazzall explains this with images 
taken from the merchant’s world. The merchant gives up some¬ 
thing good for something which is more valuable to him. In other 
words, something which one loves is given up for something else 
one loves even more. 

This general meaning of the word, however, is limited in reli¬ 
gious usage to renunciation of the present world with its goods 
for the sake of the hereafter. On a higher, genuinely mystical 
level it means turning away from everything besides God and de¬ 
votion to God as the only goal and worthwhile object for the 
mind to occupy itself with. The pre-condition for adopting such 
an attitude is first of all the conviction that the other world is 
more valuable and enduring than this world, just as a jewel is 
more valuable and enduring than snow. 

Moreover, renunciation must be complete and for good, as in 
commerce the sold wares are given for the purchased ones for 
good. Renunciation can be partial in that some good things are 
renounced but not others, or it can be total, in that the world, be it 
the material world of goods or the subtler world of lust of the 
animal soul (nafs), is totally given up. 

Renunciation is only possible if the possibility of ownership 
exists for the one undertaking renunciation. Someone who owns 
nothing cannot practice renunciation, because in his case renun¬ 
ciation has no object. 

Furthermore, renunciation of possessions brought about 
through the virtues of generosity and chivalry {sakhd^, futuwwa) 
is not included in zuhd, because the motivation behind such ac¬ 
tion is not the conviction that this world and its goods are con¬ 
temptible in comparison with the magnificence of the hereafter, 
and because the selfish motive of giving away goods in order to 
acquire the reputation of possessing these virtues cannot be ruled 
out. 

Of course, the assumption behind this whole discussion is the 
conviction that striving for the hereafter is not compatible with 
striving after this world, which conviction is continually ex¬ 
pressed in the literature in the most varied formulations. 

This can be explained in part by the requirements of paraenesis 
which has the task of persuading people to undertake religious 
practices and to give up satisfying their earthly needs and desires. 
Belief in the existence of another happier world in the hereafter 
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was incessantly hammered home to the faithful by the Prophet 
who demanded from his followers substantial sacrifices and 
commitment of their goods and life, and by the preachers who 
came after him. “The prophets have only been sent in order to 
divert people from the world and to turn them toward the here¬ 
after, and most of what they have said to mankind ultimately 
comes down to this.” (Ihyd'’ 4/193, Baydn fadilat al-zuhd] Stufen 
470/D. 146). Nor does Ghazzall fail to report the relevant state¬ 
ments of the prophets. Companions of the Prophet, and the early 
men of piety (Ihyd^ 4/189-94; Stufen 462-473/D. 132-152). 

As to the question: Why not the one as well as the other?, the 
answer given by the mystics points to psychological experience. 
The economy of the human soul will not allow one to adopt both 
types of objective at the same time. Love of God displaces love of 
the world. Just as water poured into a cup displaces the air inside 
the cup. “The people with divine knowledge say: ‘When faith is 
attached to the outer (layer) of the heart, then (man) loves the 
world and the hereafter at the same time, and acts for the sake of 
both. But when belief penetrates to the interior of the heart and 
comes into contact with it, then he hates the world, refuses to look 
at it and will not act for its sake.’” (Ihyd^ 4/209, Baydn ‘'aldmdt 
al-zuhd\ Stufen 508/D.235). 

Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidl cites sayings of early authorities who 
were of a different opinion: “The best among you is not he who 
gives up this world for the hereafter, nor he who abandons the 
hereafter for this world, but the best among you is he who par¬ 
takes of both this and that.” “Work for your hereafter as if you 
were going to die tomorrow, and work for your present world as 
if you were going to live for eternity!” But he criticizes these 
pronouncements and contrasts them with an alleged saying of Je¬ 
sus: “This world and the hereafter are like the east and the west. 
When you move away from the one, you draw nearer to the 
other, and when you draw nearer to the one, you move away 
from the other.” (Al-Imtd‘ wa’l-mu^'anasa, Cairo 1939, 1/15). 

One of the chief means by which the mystics Sarraj, Qushayri 
and Ghazzall systematize the various psychological attitudes of 
mysticism is gradation. Thus Ghazzall distinguishes different 
stages of zuhd {Baydn darajdt al-zuhd, etc. Ihyd" 4/194 ff.; 
Stufen 473 ff./D.153 ff.) and, primarily, stages based on the 
essence of zuhd, i.e. its intensity. The lowest level of zuhd is that 
of the mutazdhid who attempts to renounce the world but still re¬ 
mains attached to it and is not free of desire for it. The second 
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level is that in which the person pursuing renunciation renounces 
the world because for him what he gives up is worth less than 
what he stands to gain, but in so doing he still attributes a certain 
value to what he has given up and therefore is also conscious of a 
certain achievement through his renunciation. The third and 
highest level is that in which renunciation no longer enters one’s 
consciousness because the person practicing renunciation does 
not feel he has given something up, like when someone throws 
away a broken piece of pottery in order to receive a jewel in his 
hand. An example of this stage is provided by Bayazid BistamI 
who when he hears that someone speaks (preaches) about renun¬ 
ciation of the world, makes a dismissive gesture with his hand and 
says: “I had thought that he spoke about something but the world 
is actually nothing! How can it be the object of renunciation?” 
{Ihyd^ 4/195; Stufen 474/D.156; Nur 120). 

In addition, there is a form of gradation based on what is de¬ 
sired in place of the thing given up. On the lowest level are those 
who are filled with fear about the hereafter. They desire some¬ 
thing negative, namely not to be punished in the grave and in 
Hell-fire. The second level is that of those who desire Paradise 
with its pleasures, its Hurls and palaces. The third level is that of 
those who have their heart oriented only on God, who desire to 
reach Him and think of nothing else. This is the level of the 
lovers of God, for whom Paradise only means a distraction from 
God. 

Just as gradated, finally, are the objects of renunciation, which 
are so numerous that they can only be mentioned summarily. 

Here the highest level is renunciation of everything except 
God, including one’s own ego. The next level down is renuncia¬ 
tion of everything in which the carnal soul (nafs) finds delight, 
the sensation of pleasure. This includes the satisfaction of all natu¬ 
ral drives, sensual pleasure, anger, arrogance, and desire for 
domination. On the next levels below these two are the means of 
acquiring property, honor and prestige: knowledge, power and 
money. (The division in the original is not entirely consistent.) 
Summing up, Ghazzall then says that renunciation of the world 
(zuhd) consists in striving to shun the soul’s pleasure in this world 
(huzuz al-nafs fi’l-dunyd). In fact, combatting the sensual im¬ 
pulses of the soul constitutes the principal content of the refined 
form of Islamic asceticism. And here apparently is also where the 
criticism against zuhd began which would later become a com¬ 
monplace of mystically oriented love poetry. Indeed, this com- 
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batting of pleasure endows zuhd with that sour characteristic 
which Yahya ibn Mu^adh already criticizes: “The ascetic pours 
vinegar and mustard down your throat for the sake of God, the 
knower of God makes you inhale musk and ambergris.” (Ihyd^ 
4/209; Stufen 510/D.239). “The world is a bride. Whoever strives 
after her is like her handmaid (who prepares her clothes and 
make-up for the wedding). The ascetic blackens her face, pulls 
out her hair and tears her clothes. The knower of God has no 
concern for her at all.” (Ihyd" 4/209; Stufen 510/D.239). 

The section containing these two passages deals with the signs 
of renunciation of the world (Baydn ‘'aldmdt al-zuhd). As such 
signs GhazzalT mentions: “The one who renounces the world 
{zdhid) takes no pleasure in what is available and feels no sorrow 
over what is missing, i.e. he is indifferent to possessions. He is 
indifferent to whether he is praised or criticized (it doesn’t matter 
to him whether he has prestige in people’s eyes or not). He feels 
comfortably safe with God, and the sweetness of acts of obedi¬ 
ence (meaning acts of religious devotion) fills his heart.” (Ibid.). 

This final level of renunciation of the world here passes over 
into actual mysticism, and the definition of zuhd offered by Abu 
Sulayman al-DaranI which GhazzalT ultimately prizes above all 
others (p. 197, Baydn darajdt al-zuhd\ Stufen 481/D.172); “We 
have heard a lot of talk about zuhd but for us zuhd is giving up 
all things which hold you back from God”, no longer character¬ 
izes the ascetic but characterizes the mystic in the more narrow 
sense, i.e. the knower of God and the lover of God. 

However, GhazzalT does not let matters rest with these discus¬ 
sions about the nature of renunciation of the world and its grades. 
Basically, zuhd, on a normal level, is renunciation of all earthly 
goods which are not absolutely necessary to sustain life—a dead 
man cannot practice renunciation. Therefore GhazzalT, in a very 
interesting chapter on the six basic needs of human existence, to 
wit, nourishment, clothing, shelter, household goods, vita sexualis 
and the means of acquiring these five things, property and per¬ 
sonal status, presents the incredibly modest standard which in his 
view is still compatible with zuhd. (Baydn tafsll al-zuhd fimd hu fi 
daruriyydt al-haydh, pp. 198 ff.; Stufen 484 ff./D.178 ff.). 

Sexual asceticism, to begin with, plays no especially prominent 
role because marriage belongs to “the sunna" of the Prophet. 
Nonetheless, to eliminate “the soul’s lust” it is recommended to be 
satisfied with one wife, and then one who is not good-looking. In 
any case, QushayrT says: “The novice (murid), indeed anyone in 
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general who would travel this path, will make a point of not ac¬ 
cepting the friendly behavior of women, much less do anything 
to encourage it.” (QushayrI, Risdla 186; Sendschreiben 547 
f./54.28). 

On this subject see also Ihya^ 3/85-92, al~Qawl fi shahwat al-farj. A case of self-castration 
is mentioned in Talbis 422 which is translated in: Islamic Culture 12/1938/450, and amputating 
a leg as self-punishment occurs in TA 1/115. On pederasty see 26/7-9 below. Moreover, cf. 
Qut 1/242-71, Shark maqam al-zuhd\ Nahrung 2/205-290/32.308-438; Qushayri, Risdla 55-57, 
Bab al-zuhd\ Sendschreiben 177-182/8. And see also Tor Andrae, “Zuhd und Monchtum” in: 
Le Monde Oriental 25/1931/296-327; William Thomson, ‘The Ascetical-mystical Movement 
and Islam” in: The Muslim World 1949/282-91. 

After this overview of doctrines of a typical representative of 
orthodox mysticism, a mysticism dominated by ideas about the 
hereafter, we now turn our attention to our poet. 

2 

Attar too employs the image of commercial exchange, but in fact 
the wrong way round, an exchange in which one gives something 
good for something bad. 

A vizier says on his deathbed: “Oh woe, oh misery! Out of vain striving 
(gharad) I sold the hereafter for mercantile wealth (khwdjagiy. I burned in desire 
for this world, and so I sold the other world for this world!” (MN 21/3). 

Similarly, semi-mercantile is the image of good works which 
one should send on ahead, for example in the form of alms, be¬ 
cause one will only find in the beyond what has been sent on 
ahead. 

Everything you have, send it yonder, even if it’s less than half a date. Because 
everything you send thither in advance is yours, whereas what you keep will en¬ 
tail punishment. (MN in 16/4). 

We have already seen to what extent this was conceived in con¬ 
crete terms (p. 191). 

One should only acquire for oneself what is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable for life. 

A king has a man of piety preach a sermon to him. The pious man says: 
“Consider what is absolutely indispensable for you in your earthly affairs and be 
satisfied with that! But then consider what you need for the hereafter and take the 
trouble to acquire it for yourself!”—Strive for the things of religion as well as 
for the things of the world to the extent to which you have need of them, etc. 
(Total renunciation cannot really be demanded of a king). (MN 16/5). 
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The king of the lldhlndma instructs the second prince: “You should only 
strive after things which are upright before God and which you’re worthy of. 
Otherwise the things you seek will lead you into destruction.” (IN 7/0, p. 112). 

A man persists in pressing lesus with requests until Jesus teaches him the 
highest name of God, which can work miracles. The man, who is elated, wants to 
try its power and pronounces it over a bone he sees lying on the road. From the 
bone emerges a lion which tears the foolish man to pieces. He’d requested some¬ 
thing which wasn’t proper for him and which he wasn’t worthy of. (IN 7/1, p. 
113. Cf. Mathnawl 2/141-55, 457-60). 

The world is a burden which one must reduce as much as pos¬ 
sible. With each thing that you give away, the burden you have to 
carry is reduced. 

A porter’s carrying-strap breaks and he sits there inactively. A man says to 
him: “Why are you sitting there so inactive? You’ll lose money!” The porter an¬ 
swers: “It may be that I forfeit a dirham, but in return a hundredweight drops from 
my back.” (MN 16/3). 

One should close the gate of desires. 

A dervish tells Attar that while circumambulating the Ka^'ba he had offered 
his wooden tooth-cleaner to an old man he met there. The old man replied: “I 
don’t want to reopen the door (of desires) which I closed.” (AN 20/13). 

On wooden tooth-cleaners (miswak) or toothpicks (khildl) as a gift see also IN p. 1924, as 
well as Ibn Battuta (Mzik) 111. 

If in accordance with Ghazzali’s definition at the beginning we 
understand zuhd to be giving up lower, earthly goals in favor of 
higher ideals, then the efforts of the king in the lldhlndma to dis¬ 
suade his princes from their desires can be seen as a sermon on 
zuhd. The hoopoe conducts similar talks with the birds. (See 
above pp. 4-8 and 11-14). 


3 

The princes of the lldhlndma do not allow themselves to be dis¬ 
suaded from their youthful and princely desires by their father. 
They disagree with him, but let him have the final word and re¬ 
ceive his instructions with modest propriety as befits a son. On the 
other hand, we are not told that they have taken their father’s 
teachings to heart and acted in accordance with them. 

But there are two famous princes in Attar who renounce king- 
ship and take up asceticism, namely Ibrahim ibn Adham and 
Sabtl, the son of Harun al-RashId. 
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The well-known legend of Ibrahim ibn Adham, the prince of 
Balkh who later became a famous ascetic, appears in our poet in 
the following form: 

While the prince is sitting on the throne with the crown on his head, Khidr 
appears in the castle in the form of a camel-driver. The servants recoil before 
him in fear. The prince asks the intruder: “Who gave you permission, you beg¬ 
gar, to come inside here?” The camel-driver answers: “This is an inn where I have 
the right to alight.” Ibrahim replies: “This is a king’s palace, not an inn!” 
Thereupon Khidr poses the well-known question: “Who lived here before you?” 
Ibrahim enumerates his predecessors who held the kingship. Khidr then says: “A 
place where one person arrives and another departs is an inn. You’ll have to 
leave it as well.” And then Khidr departs. Struck by these words, the prince has¬ 
tens after him and becomes an ascetic. (IN 15/8, p. 253. TA 1/86-87 gives a 
much more detailed version). 

The literature on Ibrahim b. Adham is collected together by C. van Arendonk in the El 
s.n. ‘'Ibrahim b. Adham”. Add to that: Sulami, Tabaqat 27-38; Ibn ^Asakir, Ta^nkh Dimashq, 
Damascus 1329 ff., 2/167-96; Abu Nu‘^aym, Hilya no. 394, 7/367-68/58; Sifat al-sajwa 4/127- 
32; TurtushI 9; Mathnawl 4/726, 829 ff. and Nicholson’s Commentary', Rend Basset 3/300; 
NabhanI, Jami"^ Karamat al-awliya^ 1/232-33. His grave is pointed out in Jabla in the 
‘'Alawite state; cf. Jacques Weulersee, Le Pays des Alaouites, Tours 1940, Institut Frangais 
de Damas, Album II, fig. 138. 

The second famous case of a ruler’s son suddenly becoming an 
ascetic is that of Sabtl, the son of the caliph Harun al-RashId. The 
transitoriness of human life suddenly enters his consciousness, he 
views his existence as a form of death, draws the consequences 
inexorably, abandons the trivial everyday life in the palace and 
becomes an ascetic. He is consumed by a feeling of guilt without, 
however, being guilty in any ordinary sense. 

Zubayda, the consort of HarOn al-RashId, has a son by the caliph and he’s 
raised in the saray. When he asks his mother one day whether there’s also a 
world beyond the saray, she sends him outside to ride about with a male slave and 
two eunuchs. There by chance he witnesses a funeral. This sight and the answer 
he receives to his question whether all people must die makes such a disturbing 
impression on him that the following morning he flees from the palace. A man 
who’s commissioned to undertake earthworks in the saray and is seeking a 
worker finds him sitting on the road with a pickaxe and a basket and asks him 
whether he can build earthworks. The young man is willing to do the work on the 
condition that he only has to work Saturdays. The condition is accepted, the 
prince sets to work on Saturday and does the daily work of two men. The follow¬ 
ing Saturday he can’t be found. After searching a long time, the foreman finds 
him lying in a ruin dying, and he takes him home with him. Before dying the 
young man asks the foreman to fulfill three requests. He should place a rope 
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around his neck as soon as he’s dead, drag him through the bazaar and cry out: 
“This is the punishment of someone who was disobedient to God.” Secondly, he 
should wrap his body in an old habit and bury him in it. Thirdly, he should take 
his Koran, which goes back to ‘'Abd Allah b. ^Abbas, to Harun al-Rashid and say 
to him: “The one who gave me this Koran sends you his greetings and says to 
you: ‘See that you don’t die like me in thoughtless negligence {ghaflat) and fool¬ 
ish conceit {pindar).'"' But he should tell his mother not to forget him in her 
prayers. 

While the foreman carries out the first task, a heavenly voice calls to him: 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself to treat Our friend like this? We have forgiven 
him!” Next he carries out the second task, the burial, and then takes the Koran to 
Harun al-RashId who immediately recognizes the Koran of his disappeared son. 
As instructed, the foreman delivers a sermon before him about the transitoriness 
of the world, etc., and he is then conducted to Zubayda to whom he must relate 
everything through a curtain. She bursts into tears and rebukes the narrator be¬ 
cause he treated her child this way. Finally, the foreman is dismissed with an ex¬ 
pensive gift. (IN 16/1, pp. 258-64). 

Abu’l-Layth al-Samarqandl, Tanbih al-ghdfilJn, the last story of the book, fol. 238a-239b; 
Ibn al-Qaysarani, al-Ansdb al-rnuttafiqa 198; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat al-safwa 2/174-78; Ibn al- 
Athlr, Mukhtdr (cf. Spies, “Drei biographische Werke uber Sufis” in: Le Monde Oriental 
1930, p. 43,1. 3); Ibn Khallikan under Ahmad al-Sabtl, no. 66, Bulaq 1275, 1/75; Yafi^i, Rawd 
al-rayahJn no. 18. Ibn ‘^Arabi includes him in his richly built up mystical hierarchy. Accord¬ 
ing to him, he belongs to “the men of six days” and in the year 599 AH he appeared to Ibn 
‘"Arab! in physical form while the latter was circumambulating the Ka'^ba. Futuhdt 2/15, in 
Bab 13\ Miguel Asin Palacios, El Islam cristianizado 83. In addition: Vollers in: ZDMG 
43/1889/115; Noldeke, “As-Sabli, der Sohn des Harun ar-Ra§id” in: ZDMG 43/1889/327 f.; 
cf. also ZDMG 53/1899/258; Schreiner, “Al-Sabtl, der Sohn des H^Qn al-Rasid” in: ZDMG 
45/1891/301 f.; Chauvin 6/193.—A story about a king in Yemen who renounces his dominion 
because of a pious man’s sermon is related by YafFi, Nashr al-mahdsin 1/295-96. 

Among the kings who realize the transitoriness and worthless¬ 
ness of sovereignty, and draw practical conclusions from this, 
belongs Solomon as well in a certain sense, who had power over 
men and spirits conferred on him through a small stone in his 
signet-ring. He recognizes the worthlessness of kingly power 
which depends on a small stone, beseeches God never again to 
bestow such power on anyone, and decides to live from the work 
of his own hands, i.e. basket-weaving (MT 7/1, p. 34). What he 
then goes on to experience we have already seen (p. 54). 
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The model of abandonment of the world among the prophets is 
Jesus. He builds no house (MN 36/10; above p. 101), he throws 
away the brick on which he laid his head when sleeping because 
it belongs to the world, the fief of the devil (MN 16/7; above p. 
53). According to Ghazzall, or his sources, he only carries with 
him a comb and a jug. But he then throws away the comb when 
he sees a man combing out his beard with his fingers, as well as 
the jug when he observes how someone drinks from a stream 
with the hollow of his hand. (Ihya^ 4/204, al-Muhimm al-rabi‘'\ 
Stufen 498/D.208). 

One time Jesus comes upon a man sleeping in a cave and calls on him to get 
up and do good works. The man answers: “I did that earlier but now Fm no longer 
a child that spends its time in trifling pursuits and play. I give away the whole 
world for a loaf of bread and throw the bread to the dogs.” Then Jesus says: “If 
you’re so free from the world, go on sleeping in peace!” (MN 11/11). 

In the shorter Arabic form: 

And it was transmitted to us that Jesus while wandering about met a man who 
was sleeping wrapped up in a cloak. He woke him and said: “Get up, you sleeper, 
and recollect God!” The man said: “What do you want from me? I’ve given over 
the world to its people,” Then Jesus said to him: “Sleep, my friend, sleep!” {Qut 
1/264; Nahrung 2/270/32.406; Ihya^ 4/168, Bayan fadllat al-faqr mutlaqd\ 
Stufen 408/D.29). 

Nevertheless, Jesus did not reach the highest level of denuda¬ 
tion. 

When Jesus was raised up to the heavens, the angels gathered and counted the 
patches on his patched frock. These came to three hundred patches. They said: 
“Lord, didn’t Jesus deserve an entire robe?” God said: “No, the world didn’t de¬ 
serve to belong to him.” They then examined his pocket and found a needle. 
Then God said: “By My majesty! If not for the needle. I’d have raised him up to 
My sacred garden. In this case, I will only let him enter the fourth heaven.” He 
was kept out because of a needle, 

Ibn al-Jawzi, Qussas fol. 77b. Printed in Massignon, Recueil 97;^ HadJqa 391-92; Rawnaq 
al-majalis 51. 

^Attar occasionally alludes to this story (MT 0, verse 17, and IN p. 2998_9). 
There follows the story about Majnun who also carried a needle with him and was 
scolded for this by Layla. (See p. 413 below). 


^ Read fa-^'addu instead of qa'^ada, sdwd instead of yusdwT^ sdwat instead of sawiyat, 
jaybahu (Ms. khaybahu) instead of ajbth. With regard to Jesus residing in the fourth heaven, 
see Nicholson on MathnawJ 1/649. 
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For the highest level of abandonment of the world is denudation 
of all material possessions {tajridy pdkbdzi). 

As long as you have property in your hands it’s a chain on your soul. When 
you have nothing, then everything is yours. Give up everything you have all at 
once so you may emerge from this distress! 

A fool observes how dead people are continually brought to the cemetery and 
prayers for the dead are performed over each one of them. He thinks prayers for 
the dead should be performed for everyone all at once.—One should perform 
prayers for the dead over everything which is found in both worlds. (MN 11/3; 
see above p. 40). 

One of the birds prides himself on having reached this stage. His heart is not 
engrossed in anything. Everything he has he gives away. Whatever he has in his 
hand he gives away immediately, as if it were a scorpion sitting in the palm of 
his hand.—The hoopoe praises this rare, valuable quality. ‘Tear apart what has 
been sewn together and don’t sew what has been torn apart! Burn everything you 
have! When you’ve burnt everything with a fiery sigh, collect the ashes and sit 
down on top of them! Then you’re truly free of everything.” (MT 29/0, p. 99). 

The fool, who hears a merchant praying and beseeching God for mercy, also 
demands complete denudation. He says to the merchant: “You won’t hear any¬ 
thing of mercy with your life of luxury and your proud strutting about, with your 
pavilion done up in gold and your ten male and female slaves! When you only 
have one piece of bread to eat like me, then you’re worthy of mercy.”—Turn 
away from everything so you’re free of everything like “the men”. (MT 22/3, 
pp. 79-80). 

^Attar loves to present sinners and people who are otherwise 
considered to be reprehensible as models or at least as symbolic 
representatives of Sufi virtues. Thus the gambler who has gam¬ 
bled away everything (pdkbdz) becomes the symbol of perfect 
denudation. 

Abu Sa^^id meets a group of rowdy companions (rindan) who are carrying one 
of their fellows on their shoulders. He asks who this man is and receives the an¬ 
swer that he’s the amir of the gamblers. The shaykh asks the man how he came 
to attain this rank. The man replies: “By gambling away everything {pdkbdzl)'' 
The shaykh shouts out and takes to heart the lesson that whoever “stakes every¬ 
thing”, i.e. gives up everything, is the amir of the world. (IN 18/10, pp. 298- 
99, taken from the Asrdr al-tawhld 178; O’Kane, Secrets 330). 

Gamble away everything and if you don’t even have a shroud, 
that’s alright! 

Someone reproaches a man who has squandered all his possessions through 
immense generosity, saying that if he goes on like.this he won’t even have a 
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shroud left to be buried in. The squanderer answers: “When I die, beg a shroud 
from somewhere and then remove it again over my head once you’ve placed me 
in the grave!” (MN 21/8). 


6 

The transformation of interest which occurs in zuhd can also be 
described as a turning away from the external world with its de¬ 
ceptive forms, for the sake of building up an inner world. 

The bird who maintains that he’s attached to gold and can’t give it up is re¬ 
buked by the hoopoe because like a child he’s letting himself be deceived by ex¬ 
ternal form. Gold is nothing more than a bright stone. It distracts one from God 
and is an idol which man must reject. He goes on to say that every possession is 
a barrier on the path and that in order to reach God one must divest oneself of all 
possessions. (MT 23/0, p. 80; above p. 14). 

Looking after the body should be replaced by purifying the 
soul. 

You’ve been told: “Purify the soul!” But you continually look after the body. 
You must honor the internal {batin)\ You do nothing but serve external appear¬ 
ance (zahir). (IN p. 121 1 . 2 ). 

The bat, who is asked why he avoids the sun and loves the night, answers by 
abusing the external sun and praising the internal sun which rises at night. The 
one who stays up at night and sees the true sun of God rise renounces the sun¬ 
shine of the day. (MN 13/3). 

The virtue which manifests itself in this striving after higher 
goals, and gives a positive content to abandonment of the world, 
is the virtue of high aspiration {"uluww-i himmat). (On this see pp. 
319 ff. below). 


7 

Alongside renunciation of the world and its goods— zuhd —stands 
actual asceticism, the suppression of the vital instincts, the strug¬ 
gle against the animal soul and its lust and all egotistical impulses 
generally. This asceticism, seen from a deeper psychological per¬ 
spective, is an extreme cultivation of the super-ego that controls 
the ego’s impulses and vital drives. The prohibitions which the 
ascetic imposes on himself are in part seen as divine prescriptions, 
and in part are voluntarily adopted restraints on the ego’s im¬ 
pulses, the need for admiration and possessions, and vitality. 
Hand in hand with this goes a strong devaluation of vital instincts 
and generally of all things which one suspects will give any kind 
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of pleasure to the soul. The nafs, considered the seat of the vital 
drives, i.e. the carnal soul, is therefore the real enemy, the con- 
stant vexation and hindrance to becoming detached from the 
earthly world, indeed the very place where egotistical impulses 
and vital drives find their satisfaction. The carnal soul does not 
want to give up its pleasure {huzuz al-nafs), its longing to satisfy 
its desires. Harith al-MuhasibI attempts to train it systematically by 
means of rational reproaches {Ri'^dya and Bad"" man andba), 
whereas the Basrans chiefly employ ascetic practices, especially 
going without food for long periods. 

And this is the manner of the Basrans with regard to breaking the strength 
(isqaf al~quwwa) by means of long fasting and much abstention from food, in or¬ 
der to weaken the carnal soul. For in their view the strength of the carnal soul is 
the strength of the lusts... and through this sins arise and numerous lusts and 
permanent desire for the world. {Qut 2 / 2331 . 33 ; 2/358/32.541). 

In addition, cf. Qushayru Risala 71-72, Bab mukhalafat al-nafs\ Sendschreiben 221- 
225/15; Ihyd^ 3/68 ff., Kitdb kasr al-shahwatayriy 4/66 ff., Baydn dawa"" al-sabr\ Stufen 167 
ff./B.66 ff. On humiliating the ego {tadhlJl al-nafs) cf. for example the incredible things 
BayazTd demands of a dignitary of his city {Nur 86-87; Ihyd^ 4/306-07, Baydn jumla min 
hikdydt abmuhibbJn, etc. \ Stufen 153 ff./F.311 ff.), and the story about Junayd’s teacher who 
puts up with humiliating treatment on purpose to make his ego or carnal soul as humble as a 
dog, or the other story about the man who has a reputation for piety in his neighborhood and 
in order to destroy it and humiliate his ego, commits a theft in the bathhouse. (Ibid.; Stufen 
759/D.322). The conscious endeavor to acquire a bad reputation was one of the chief preoc¬ 
cupations of the group of ascetics known as the Malamatiyya. 

The pedagogical attitude of the ascetic toward his carnal soul in 
many cases turns into a downright hostile relationship. The soul is 
punished and chastized for its desire. A tough struggle takes place 
in which there are defeats and triumphs. This struggle occurs, as 
is especially noticeable, in the area of ascetic fasting. In the fol¬ 
lowing story the two adversaries, as it were, negotiate with one 
another. 

Dhu’l-Nun has been desiring groats with meat (sikbd) for ten years but will 
not allow it to his “souT'. The day before the great festival (on which a Muslim 
must slaughter a sheep), the soul says to him: “Tomorrow is a holiday. You could 
at least grant me a bite of groats with meat!” Dhu’l-Nun replies: “Alright, but 
then agree that tonight I recite the whole of the Koran in two ra^kas (the bowing 
posture in prayer)!” The soul consents. The next day Dhu’l-Nun prepares the de¬ 
sired meat dish. But when the soul says: “Now finally I’m to get what I’ve wanted 
for ten years”, he says: “No! By God you won’t get it!” Just then a man comes in 
and brings a bowl of groats with meat for Dhu’l-Nun. The Prophet appeared to 
the donor in a dream and ordered him to bring the dish to Dhu’l-Nun and tell him; 
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“Muhammad intercedes with you on behalf of your soul, that you make peace 
with it for a moment and eat a few mouthfuls.” The holy man, in tears, complies 
with the Prophet’s wish. (TA 1/119-20). 

On another occasion the ego is disappointed and the super-ego 
triumphs: 

A pious man has desired meat for sixty years but he mistrusts his “soul” and 
gives it no meat to eat. One day he catches a whiff of roast meat. The soul weeps 
and says: “At last after sixty years ask for a piece of meat for me!” The man feels 
sorry for the soul and he walks in the direction of the aroma. The aroma is com¬ 
ing out of a prison. The pious man knocks at the door. When the door opens, he 
sees that they’ve just burnt a criminal with a branding iron. He says to his carnal 
soul triumphantly: “Here’s your roast meat! Serve yourself!” (AN 7/7). 

One should not scatter any grain to the bird of the soul. Adam gave the soul’s 
bird grain (according to the Koran he eats a grain of wheat, not an apple) and be¬ 
cause of this he lost Paradise for eternity. But eating wheat is still a good thing. 
If it were not for this, people would devour one another. As a result of man’s eat¬ 
ing animals, animals flee from him. (IN transition to 7/12, p. 119). 

Hasan al-BasrI one day goes out into the countryside to visit the pious 
Rabi^'a. Rabi^'a is surrounded by tame game, mountain goats, gazelles and other 
wild animals. As Hasan approaches, the animals run off. Hasan is Jealous of 
Rabi'^a because of this and asks her why the animals run away from him but not 
from her. Rabija asks him what he’s eaten. He admits to having eaten onions 
with fat. Rabi^'a then says: “If you eat the fat of these poor animals, you 
shouldn’t be surprised that they run away from you.” (IN 7/12, p. 120; TA 1/64; 
Smith, Rabi^'a 34-35).—There follow warnings about eating much and rendering 
service to the belly. 

Kharaqam takes the murder of his son to be punishment for 
his, Kharaqam’s, yielding to his appetite. 

Kharaqani for a long time has been desiring eggplant (aubergine). One day his 
mother compels him to eat half an eggplant. The same evening the decapitated 
head of his son is placed before his threshold. He says: “I knew I wouldn’t go 
unpunished for eating eggplant.” (MT 29/2, p. 100; TA 

8 

Man has animal drives in common with the beasts. Consequently, 
the carnal soul is readily compared with animals, especially with a 
lustful, dirty dog that bites. 

The traveller in the Muslhatnama goes before the Tame Animals and asks 
them for help. The representative of the cattle answers him that he should not 
seek secrets from cattle devoid of understanding, etc.—The plr instructs the 
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novice that an animal is the similitude for the “unbelieving” carnal soul. One 
should not spoil it by giving it good food. (MN 25/0). 

Sufyan al-Thawri says: “The difference between delicious food and not deli¬ 
cious food only exists within the short space from the lip to the gums. If you 
hold out during that short space, delicious and not delicious food is all the same 
for you.”—Don’t obey the dog within you lest on the Final Day you’re resur¬ 
rected as a dog! (MN 25/1). 

Cf. the story which then follows about the disciple of Moses who was changed into a pig, 
above pp. 105-06. 

You’ve been soiled by the dog of the soul and you’re stuck in filth... You’re a 
slave to your belly and your genitals... The dog of Hell, about which you’ve 
surely heard, is in reality asleep inside you... Just wait, tomorrow the dog of the 
soul and the ego, as your enemy, will stretch out its head to Hell. This dog is 
your enemy, yes even worse than an enemy. How much longer will you go on 
feeding it? Etc. (MN 17/0). 

One must guard against the dog of the soul as much as the dog 
in the street, or even more so. 

A shaykh doesn’t withdraw the hem of his robe from a dog that befouls him. 
Someone asks him: “Why didn’t you watch out for the dog?” He answers: “Why 
should I flee the foul dog outside when I have just as foul a dog inside me?” (MT 
34/4, p. 116). 

The voracious dog of the soul deserves to be beaten. 

A cat snatches a piece of roast meat from the dinner table and runs off with it. 
Someone grabs hold of the cat and beats it. A pious man who sees this says: 
“Why are you beating the cat? Rather, beat the dog (of your soul) which takes the 
roast away from the cat!” (AN 20/10). 

Hallaj advises his son to occupy the carnal soul with something, otherwise it becomes 
dangerous and prompts a person to do hundreds of improper things. One shouldn’t let the dog 
of the soul become sated, because it will then turn into a lion and hunger after bad things (for 
example spreading defamation). (IN 19/12, p. 313). 

The dog of the soul must be locked up, otherwise it causes 
damage. 

AbO’l-Qasim Hamadhani comes to a hermitage where a monk has completely 
closed himself in so that there’s only a window which connects him with the 
outside world. He calls the monk from all sides of the building and finally suc¬ 
ceeds in getting the latter to stick his head out. The monk asks who it is that’s 
disturbing his peace and what he wants. The shaykh says: “I beseech you, tell me 
what you’re doing here.” The monk answers gruffly: “I saw in myself a vicious 
dog that ran about in the city and did harm to people. I’ve locked it up in here. 
Lock up your own dog as well so it doesn’t cause any harm!”—The carnal soul is 
the Turanian ruler and enemy of the Iranians, Afrasiyab, who throws the Bezhan 
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of the soul into the well which the Dew Akwan then covers over with a stone. 
Rustam, the director of the soul {pir), must free you from the well and bring you 
back from the Turkestan of natural drives {tabVat) to the Iran of holy law, to the 
Kay-Khusraw of the spirit {ruh), who will then place in your hand Jam's magic 
cup in which you see all things as clearly as the sun. (IN 5/4, pp. 93-94). 

The shortened Arabic version of this story is as follows; 

Someone saw a monk and said to him: “You're a monk!” He replied: “No, a 
dog-keeper. My soul is a dog which attacks people’s legs. I’ve removed it from 
them so they’re safe from it.” (Qushayri, Risala 50, Bab al-khalwa wa*l-^uzla\ 
Sendschreiben 160/5.4). 

Through an allegorical interpretation of a well-known animal 
fable, the soul is one time described as a wolf which must be 
overcome with cunning. 

A fox falls into a well which has a device for drawing water consisting of two 
buckets and a rope. He sits in the one bucket which is down inside the well and 
holds onto the rope which the bucket is attached to. The wolf comes to the edge 
of the well, sees the fox below and calls to him: “If you’d like to be together 
with me, I’ll come down there with you or better yet, you come up here!” The fox 
says: “I’m lame. You have to come down here with me.” The wolf then gets in 
the upper bucket and sinks downward since he’s heavier than the fox. The fox 
rises. When they’re face to face half-way down the well, the wolf says to the fox: 
“Don’t leave me alone in here!” The fox says: “Just wait a little. I’ll be right 
back.” But the wolf will have a long wait after the fox has run off.—The well is 
the body in which the fox of the spirit ijdn) has ended up, the wolf is the carnal 
soul {nafs), and the rope which rescues is “the rope of God” (surah 3/103). (AN 
20/9). 

Chauvin 3/78, no. 57; Brockelmann, “Fabel und Tierm^chen” 109. 

The carnal soul is also described as a donkey or a pig. 

A plr asks a donkey boy what sort of work he does. The boy answers: “I’m a 
donkey boy and don’t know any other kind of work.” The pTr remarks: “May God 
cause your donkey to die this moment so that when your donkey’s dead, your 
heart becomes alive, and from being a servant of a donkey, you’re made into a 
servant of God!”—The reason why there are so few true believers in this world is 
because we carry this infidel soul within us. (AN 7/8). 

After the story about the disciple of Moses who was trans¬ 
formed into a pig (pp. 105-06, 193), the poet continues: 

How long will you still go on feeding your carnal soul? How long will you 
keep company with this pig? The donkey itself always flees from the pig.^ If 
you don’t flee from it, you’re a downright donkey yourself! 

^ Up until now I have not had the opportunity to verify this assertion. According to 
The Goal of the Wise Man by Pseudo-Majrlti, one would in fact expect the opposite. Indeed, 
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A joke on the same theme: 

Someone says to someone else in anger: “You’ve made me into a billy goat!” 
A fool remarks to the speaker: “In reality you’re a donkey. Be happy if he just 
makes you into a billy goat!” (MN 25/3). 

Buz girifii = You took me for a fool. Cf. Nicholson’s Commentary 8, p. 254, on Mathnawi 
5/1364. 

The dog of the soul is disobedient and difficult to tame. 

One of the birds complains about his carnal soul to the hoopoe. It’s his en¬ 
emy and like a highwayman obstructs his path when he wishes to advance along 
it. “The dog of the soul”, so he says, “doesn’t want to listen to me. I don’t know 
how to save myself from it.”—The hoopoe replies that there’s no prospect of it 
mending its ways if one has spent one’s youth, adulthood and old age in ignor¬ 
ance and negligence. This dog has many servants. A hundred thousand hearts die, 
but this unbelieving dog doesn’t die. (MT 21/0, pp. 75-76; above p. 14). 

A man asks an old grave-digger whether he has experienced anything won¬ 
drous in his grave-digging. The old man answers: “The most wondrous thing I’ve 
seen is that this dog of the soul, though it has watched me dig graves for seventy 
years, nevertheless has neither died, nor learned to listen to me.” (MT 21/1, p. 
76). 

^Abbasa says one evening (in a sermon): “It’s possible that all the heathen 
Turkmen give up their unbelief and accept the true faith. But all 120,000 
prophets who appeared haven’t succeeded in causing the carnal soul either to ac¬ 
cept the faith or to die. We’re under the domination of this infidel soul and we 
nourish and take care of it in our interior. This soul is disobedient and an unbe¬ 
liever. And how could one conquer it since it always maintains auxiliary troops 
in two different ways (the belly and the genitals)! The heart is the horseman in 
the kingdom of man and the dog is his constant companion. The horseman may 
make his steed gallop even faster, but the dog is always there during the hunt. 
Whoever succeeds in taming this dog, no one will reach him (in rank).” (MT 
21/2, p. 76). 

A king asks a man wearing a coarse robe: “Are you better or am I?” The pious 
man answers: “Though it’s not right to praise oneself—I’m a thousand times 
better. Because the carnal soul has made you into a donkey on which it rides and 
which it steers as it wishes. But I’ve made the soul into my riding animal. Thus 
your rider is my riding animal. That’s why I’m better than you.” (Cf. the story 
above p. 120).—This dominion of the carnal soul, and everything you undertake 
in common with it, are only assistants of death which is always drawing closer 


there it is staled: “If you sit a pig on the back of a donkey and the latter urinates, the pig will 
die on the spot.” P. 400 of my edition. Here a wild boar is certainly meant. 
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to you. In death you’ll finally separate from this dog. But just wait, you’ll meet 
him again in Hell! (MT 21/3, p. 77). 

Amplification: 

A fox and a vixen are sitting together. Then they hear the hunter approach¬ 
ing. They must separate. The vixen asks the fox: “When will we meet again?” 
The fox says: “In the fur merchant’s shop.” (MT 21/4, pp. 77-78). 

‘'Attar as well complains that his unbelieving carnal soul 
doesn’t want to listen to him (above p. 153) and despite all his 
admonitions shows no sign of mending its ways. (MT Khdtima, 
before 2, p. 177). 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


TRUST IN GOD’S PROVIDENCE 


Thus the practical response of the pious to the transitoriness of 
this world and its lack of worth compared with the hereafter is 
zuhd, worldly renunciation, an inner and to a great extent an 
outer detachment from earthly things. This detachment is likewise 
combined with the endeavor to raise oneself above the animal 
drives by extensively suppressing them and to construct, in face 
of the ephemeral and deceptive external world, a higher inner 
world which is oriented toward religious goals. 

But this attitude as well is only possible if one can maintain 
one’s physical life. A certain level of provision, even if freed of 
all unneccesary surplus, must and ought to be assured, and within 
this boundary earthly good and the satisfaction of natural needs 
are affirmed and considered permissible. 

1 

God has guaranteed this provision both for His bondsmen (surah 
51/58) and for His creatures devoid of reason (surah 11/6). He 
provides for believers as well as unbelievers (cf. the story of 
Abraham and the gebr on p. 328 below), for the pious as well as 
the godless. Therefore man can and should put his trust 
(tawakkul) in the guarantee given by God and rely on the fact 
that God will confer on him life’s bare necessities and nour¬ 
ishment for the body. In other words, he should not worry about 
acquiring his sustenance. Worrying is unbelief and a sin. 

Wuhayb ibn Ward al-Makkl says: “If the sky were made of copper and the 
earth of lead, and I then worried about acquiring my sustenance, Td consider 
myself to be a polytheist.” (Qw/ 2/9; Nahrung 2/312/32.471; Ihya'' 4/236, Ba- 
ydn tawakkul al-mu^il\ Stufen 585/E.161). 

If someone worries about his sustenance for tomorrow while he 
has food to eat for today, that is a sin which will be recorded in 
his account. {Qut, ibid.). 
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A man complains to Shibli about his numerous family that he has to feed, and 
receives the answer: “Go home and throw away everything which you don’t 
obtain through God’s provision!” (Qushayri, Risdla 77, Bab al-tawakkul\ 
Sendschreiben 241/19.12). 

Even merely asking what a person lives from, for a pious man 
makes the questioner unfit to be prayer leader. 

A prayer leader, after ending the prayers, asks a man who performed the 
prayers behind him and whose dress indicates that he’s not gainfully employed: 
“Where do you get your food from?” The man replies: “First let me make up the 
prayer I performed behind you (which is now invalid), and then I’ll answer you!” 
{Qut 2/15; Nahrung 2/328/32.497; Ihyd^ 4/232, Baydn a^mdl al-mutawakkilm\ 
Stufen 577/E. 141). 

The mystics, on the other hand, are not content to follow this 
general command to trust in God. Because it is not right to worry 
about tomorrow, the question arises as to whether it is permitted 
to store up provisions for the next day or even for longer periods. 
{Qut 2/1-21; Nahrung 2/291-347/32.439-524; Ihya^ 4/237-40, 
al-Fann al-thani, etc.\Stufen 590-595/E. 173-186). The answers 
take different forms and are classified by Ghazzall in his manner. 
The highest level is that of spending the same day all income one 
receives, satisfying one’s needs of the moment and immediately 
distributing the rest. Abu Ja'^far al-Haddad, the teacher of Junayd, 
earns one dinar every day but spends it all before night falls. 
{Ihyd^ 4/231; Stufen 573/E. 131). 

This is also the practice of Abu Sa'^ld who consumed with his 
novices on the same day everything which was brought to him 
from his well-off supporters. The other extreme of this behavior 
is to store up provisions for a year which is incompatible with 
trust in God (tawakkul). Ibrahim Khawwas had set the permissible 
limit at forty days, but objections were raised against this. (Qut 
2/20; Nahrung 2/344/32.521; Ihyd^ 4/238, Stufen 590/E. 176). 
Furthermore, the question is discussed whether a secure income 
or secure provisions and property which one can count on 
(ma'^lum, surah 37/91) is compatible with trust in God (e.g. Qut 
2/16-19; Nahrung 2/339 f./32.515), while the Sufis frequently 
extend the concept of secure property {ma‘'lum) to completely 
trivial things. 

And in addition the view also prevails that the ration of 
provisions for every human being has been fixed and recorded 
on the Tablet of destiny from eternity (Qut 2/7; Nahrung 2/304 
f./32.459), or according to Hasan al-Basrl since two thousand 
years before the creation of the bodies (“Hasan al-Basrl” 26), and 
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the central rationing functions so securely that a person is as 
unlikely to escape his ration as he is to escape his fixed time of 
death. “The fixed daily sustenance seeks out a person, just as his 
fixed time of death seeks him out.” “If a person wished to escape 
his fixed daily sustenance, it would seek him out Just as his fixed 
time of death would reach him if he wished to escape it.” {Qut 
2/7, 197; Nahrung 2/307/32.461, 3/407/41.20; Ihyd^ 4/230; Stu- 
fen 569/E. 121). 

To this ration fixed by God {rizq) belong all consumer goods 
which are allotted to a person, irrespective of whether they are 
produced by his own hand or by the hand of others, or whether 
they are conferred on him directly by God in a miraculous 
manner. {Qut 2/27; Nahrung 2/372 f./32.556-557). Even illicit 
goods consumed by someone belong to rizq, according to ortho¬ 
dox doctrine (as opposed to the Mu'^tazila). (Ash'^arl, Maqdldt 
257). 

Thus the pious man is to see God’s gift in everything he re¬ 
ceives and should not consider the means {ru^’yat al-asbdb, Qut 
2/5; Nahrung 2/300/32.452) or the human intermediaries through 
whom the gift reaches him. If someone says: “This man gave me, 
and that man refused me”, this is covert polytheism {shirk khafi, 
Qut 2/11; Nahrung 2/317/32.479). 

Ibn Mas'^Qd says: “If someone praises a person (thanks him) who gave him 
something and rebukes another because he refused him something, he praises 
and rebukes someone other than the one who gave and refused.” (Ibid.).—Not to 
praise people when they give, and not to rebuke them when they refuse, is one of 
the signs of “certainty” {yaqln). (QushayrI, Risala 83, Bab al-yaqin\ Send- 
schreiben 259/21.5). 

Human beings are pure tools of God. As Ghazzall describes it 
in an elaborately drawn out fable {Ihyd'’ 4/214 ff.; Stufen 527- 
536/E.30-46), one will not hold responsible the paper, the ink 
and the reed pen for what is written. Nor does one say: “The 
servant of the amir gave me this and that, or bestowed on me a 
robe of honor”, but one says: “The amir gave me.” {Qut 2/13; 
Nahrung 2/325/32.491). On the basis of these views it is clear 
why in the Islamic Orient beggars sitting on the road mostly do 
not beseech the people but beseech Allah for a gift. 

As emerges from a long introduction of GhazzalT’s to the 
chapter on trust in God {tawakkul, Ihyd^ 4/211-23, Baydn 
haqlqat al-tawhld, etc.-, Stufen 520-551/E.9-76), this conception 
is connected with the dogmatic doctrine that there is no natural 
causality but that everything which happens is directly brought 
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about by God, a doctrine which is summarized in the concise 
sentence: “There is no active subject (at work) besides God” {Id 
fa'^ila illd’lldh). This doctrine is transposed by the Sufis into 
living pious practices and, as we shall see, applied far beyond the 
area of tawakkul. (See Chapt. 29 below). 

The attitude of the pious man toward earning a living, toward 
economie activity generally, is extensively influenced by the 
views just described. Through the ideal of zuhd, acquisition for 
acquisition’s sake, i.e. for the purpose of increased material gain, 
is ruled out in advance. But then the question arises as to whether 
gainful activity for the purpose of securing the minimum for 
existence is compatible with trust in God, whether and to what 
extent one should take economic measures for the future. As is 
well known, there were individual men of piety who went so far 
as to wander about in the desert or to set out on the pilgrimage 
without taking provisions with them. 

Gainful employment in order to secure one’s basic needs and 
the body’s nourishment is approved by Makki as well as 
Ghazzall, and just as with zuhd, they discuss in detail which 
measures (tadblr) are still compatible with trust in God {tawakkul) 
and which are not. 

Ghazzall again categorizes the forms of behavior transmitted 
by the early men of piety and the various attitudes toward God 
which they are based on, in accordance with the principle of 
gradation {Ihyd'' 4/225; Stufen 552 f./E.78-80): 

The first stage of trust in God consists of behaving toward God as toward a 
reliable person in commercial or legal life. (The image suggests itself because of 
the etymological connection between tawakkul and wakll “reliable person, 
representative ”—kafil “guarantor” is also employed). They ask Habib al-‘'AjamI: 
“Why have you given up engaging in business?” He answers: “I found the 
guarantor reliable” (Wajadtu’l-kafila thiqa. QushayrI, Risdla 79; Sendschreiben 
247/19.24). A person trusts that God will do what He has taken upon Himself to 
do as guarantor, just as one would trust one’s reliable agent. In this case the 
actual activity is merely limited and not stopped altogether. This is the normal 
relationship.—The second stage is comparable to the child’s relation to its 
mother. The child seeks refuge with no one but its mother, relies on her and 
clings to the hem of her skirt as soon as it sees her. If something happens to it, 
and its mother is not there, the first word it cries out is: “Mother!”, and the first 
thought it has is for its mother. (Cf. the story on p. 139). This stage does not 
exclude prayer of supplication, calling upon God, but it does preclude turning to 
anyone other than God.—In the third stage, the person behaves toward God in 
accordance with the famous image of Sahl al-Tustarl (QushayrI, Risala 76; 
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Sendschreiben 237/19.4), i.e. like a corpse in the hands of a corpsewasher. This 
stage signifies complete passivity and waiting to see what God will do with one 
and excludes prayer of supplication, because one waits for God Himself to take 
the initiative to provide one’s daily sustenance. 

A person’s economic behavior can also be classified in accord¬ 
ance with the particular means through which God’s ordering on 
earth assures his livelihood. {Ihyd'’ 4/228 ff., Baydn a‘'mdl al- 
mutawakkilm\ Stufen 565 ff./E.112). 

Those who go the furthest are the pious who like the birds 
beneath the sky rely on God for nourishment and travel in the 
desert without provisions. (Ihyd'’ 4/230; Stufen 566/E.115. Cf. 
Ibrahim al-Khawwas in QushayrT, Risdla 84, Bdb al-yaqln-, Send¬ 
schreiben 261 f./21.10).—Next come those who live in human 
settlements but, without being gainfully employed, sit at home or 
in the mosque and rely on God to cause the inhabitants not to let 
them go hungry. In this case reliance on “the means” is even 
greater.—The third and normal stage, which is actually recom¬ 
mended by Ghazzali with reference to the sunna, is to live from 
the work of one’s hands, provided that in so doing one does not 
rely on oneself but on God {Ihyd^ 4/231; Stufen 571 f./ E.129). 
In the end this moderate position is also called for by Sahl al- 
Tustarl when he says: “Trust in God is the state (hdl) of the Pro¬ 
phet, whereas gainful employment is his sunna. Whoever dwells 
in ‘the state’ of the Prophet should nonetheless not neglect his 
sunna." (QushayrT, Risdla 77; Sendschreiben 240/19.9). Who¬ 
ever speaks out against work, speaks against the sunna, and who¬ 
ever speaks out against trust in God, speaks against the faith. 
(Ibid.). 

Overexertion with regard to trust in God is described by Ja'^far 
al-Khuldi, the disciple of Junayd, as testing God, which is based 
on a hidden doubt. 

A few followers put a series of questions to Junayd which Ja^'far answers in the 
master’s place, one of which is: “Should we ask God for our daily sustenance?” 
He says: “If you know that He has forgotten you, then remind Him!” And they 
also ask: “Should we stay at home and rely on God?” He answers: “Do you want 
to test God by means of tawakkull That constitutes a doubt!” (Ta^rikh Baghdad 
7/227 bot.). 

In one passage MakkI compares God’s behavior toward men 
with that of an earthly master toward his slave {Qiit 2/30-31; 
Nahrung 2/380-82/32.569). The earthly master can either 
demand that his slave feed him—God is above that—or he can 
leave it to the slave to feed himself, turn over to him whatever the 
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latter earns and thereby assure his sustenance—that is the situation 
of most people—, or he can claim the slave’s services for himself 
and guarantee his nourishment from his own resources—that is 
the highest situation, the situation of those who devote their life 
completely to serving God. 

With this survey our topic is, of course, still not exhausted. 
Also included is the discussion as to how someone should behave 
who has a family to feed, what measures one may and should 
take to ward off harm and to protect one’s property against loss 
and such eventualities. The attitude which accords with the sunna 
is illustrated by a saying from the Prophet. A bedouin comes 
before Muhammad on a she-camel and declares: “I will leave her 
untied and trust in God.” The Prophet says: “Tether her and trust 
in God!” (QushayrI, Risdla 76; Sendschreiben 237/19.5; Ihyd^ 
4/240, Baydn ahwdl al-mutawakkilln\ Stufen 596/E. 191). In ad¬ 
dition, it is discussed how one should behave toward a thief (see 
p. 334 below), and finally, whether in the case of illnesses one 
should or should not seek help from a doctor or make use of 
incantations. {Qut 2/28-34; Nahrung 2/374-393/32.559-585; Ih- 
yd^ 4/234-52; Stufen 605-628/E.212-260). 

Hans Wehr, Al-GazzalVs Buck vom Gottvertrauen, Halle 1940. 


2 

Many of the above-described views are reflected in ^Attar’s epics, 
even if he does not include all the subjects dealt with by Ghazzall. 
God provides for all creatures. 

Rely on the Bestower of sustenance, have patience and be calm! For since He 
doesn’t withhold bestowing nourishment on the unbeliever. He won’t withhold 
it from the wise man. (IN p. 390|3^14 = AN 20/10, final verse). 

A man recounted to ^Attar: “When I was drawing water from a well in the 
desert, my ring fell off my finger into the well. I sent a man down inside, had 
him fill the bucket with slime from the bottom and then hauled it up. Along with 
what was brought up in the bucket was a round, heavy black stone. I threw it on 
the ground and it broke apart. A little worm then appeared which had a tiny green 
leaf in its mouth.”—Praise be to God the Benefactor who keeps a worm alive in 
the middle of a stone! (AN 20/11). 

Cf. Chauvin 3/163; Albert Wesselski, Mdrchen des Mittelalters, p. 224.—The story ap¬ 
pears in Mazhar al-^aja'‘ib combined with the famous tale about Ayaz whom Mahmud orders 
to smash a valuable jewel, and is there given an allegorical interpretation (Ms. Nuru 
Osmaniye 4199, fol. 181b). And cf. the worm in the rock in the Moses legend: Weil, Bibli- 
sche Legenden 189. 
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An Arabic variant: 

Dhu’l-Nun relates that the cause of his turning to God was that in the desert he 
had experienced how a blind bird which fell out of its nest was nourished in a 
miraculous manner. The earth split open and from the rift emerged a golden bowl 
and a silver bowl. The one contained sesame seeds and the other water, and the 
little bird ate and drank from these. (QushayrI, Risala 8-9, Bab dhikr al- 
mashdyikh\ Sendschreiben 38/1.2). 

God also feeds the voracious monster Halu^ (above p. 95). 

A person should not presume to adopt the role of distributor. 

Shibll sees two boys who are fighting over a nut. He says: “Wait! I’ll break 
the nut and divide the contents between you.” When he cracks the nut, it turns 
out to be empty. Shibli is then forced to think of his own emptiness and begins 
to weep. A voice cries to him: “If you’re the distributor, then go ahead! Dis¬ 
tribute things! But since you have no insight, don’t presume to take on the role 
of distribution!” (MN 20/8; TA 2/172-73).—On the context see p. 605 below). 
God looks after a baby. 

When a child comes into the world, God causes milk to flow in the mother’s 
breast in order to feed the baby. 

^Umar must leave Mecca to go on a journey. He has a pregnant wife at home. 
He says to God: “I’m going away and I entrust my child to You.” When he comes 
home, the young mother has died and been buried. But ‘'Umar hears a voice from 
inside the grave, opens the grave and finds one half of the woman dead and the 
other half still alive breast-feeding the baby. He lakes up the baby and hears a 
voice which calls to him: “What you entrusted to God, He has delivered to you. 
Since you didn’t entrust the mother to Him, she is dead.” (MN 23/9). 

When the world-traveller returns from the archangel Michael, keeper of the 
key to God’s storage chambers, the plr instructs him that anyone who thinks 
someone other than God is a bestower of food thereby falls into idolatry. (MN 
3/0. Cf. above p. 219). 

A conversation about daily sustenance unfolds between Hatim al-Ta^’i, who is 
famous for his extravagant hospitality, and a certain man. The man asks Hatim 
where he acquires his daily food. Hatim answers: “From God’s storehouse.” The 
man replies: “No, you rob the property of the Muslims!” Hatim: “Have I ever 
taken anything away from you?” The man: “No!” Hatim: “Then are you no Mus¬ 
lim?”...The man: “But food doesn’t fall out of the sky for you!” Hatim: “The 
nourishment for all creatures, not only for me, comes from the sky, as the Pos¬ 
sessor of all has said Himself (surah 51/22).” The man: “But food doesn’t Just en¬ 
ter through the window for you!” Hatim: “In my mother’s womb I was nourished 
through a window for nine months.” The man: “Then lay down on your back now 
and make food come into your mouth!” Hatim: “I did that for two years in the cra¬ 
dle, and milk flowed into my mouth.” The man: “Without sowing, you can’t cut 
the corn.” Hatim: “I even cut the hair on my head without having sown.” The 
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man: “So let’s see you eat without cooking then!” Hatim: “I could do like the 
birds that eat without cooking.” The man: “Then go into the water and seek food 
there!” Hatim points to the fishes. Here the man concedes defeat and makes a 
vow of repentance. (MN 3/1). 

Greed and acquisitiveness drop away from the person who 
knows that his ration is fixed. 

“Since my ration has been allotted to me from the beginning”, says JaTar al- 
Sadiq, “neither greed nor acquisitiveness has remained in me.” (IN p. 983 ). 

Therefore, it’s senseless and arises from pure madness when people fall upon 
one another for the sake of dear bread. Don’t worry about the coming morning! 
(IN 7/12, p. 121 12 . 14 ). 

A silent man who doesn’t talk to a soul is asked why he doesn’t speak to any¬ 
one. He answers: “Because there are no people one can speak to.” They rebuke 
him, saying there are people enough. He says: “Those aren’t people. People are 
only those who don’t worry about yesterday or about tomorrow, who don’t think 
about what will come tomorrow and know they can’t change the past. They don’t 
worry about poverty and daily sustenance and only have one concern (for God).” 
(IN 7/14, pp. 121-22). 

True trust in God is displayed by the woman whose husband is on a journey 
and whom they ask how she can live so alone, without money and bread. She an¬ 
swers: “I’m not alone. God is with me. I’m better looked after without a husband: 
a bread-eater has gone away, and a bestower of bread is on hand.” (AN 20/12). 

The highest stage of trust in God is to wait for God to take the 
initiative, for He knows what needs His slaves have. 

Regarding this, ‘'Abd Allah ibn Mubarak is taught a lesson by a slave whom 
he sees standing in a simple shirt, shivering in the snow and wind. He asks him: 
“Why don’t you tell your master he should have clothes made for you?” The slave 
answers: “He sees me alright! What else should I say to him?” ^Abd Allah lets out 
a cry and falls down unconscious. (IN 11/8, p. 176). 

Whoever lays claim to the highest stage of trust in God should 
have no sure possessions (ma'^lum) of his own which he can rely 
on in an emergency. With the Sufis the smallest sum of money, 
even one dirham, counts as maHum, in fact even a spare shoelace 
which someone takes along on a journey. 

Cf. the conversation between Ibrahim Sitanba and his disciple Ibrahim Ribap in Ansari, 
Tabaqdt 64,5 

Shaqiq BalkhT preaches in Baghdad about trust in God and presents himself as 
a shining example. He says: “I walked through the desert to the Ka^^ba with one 
dirham in my pocket and, thanks to my trust in God, did not have to spend it.” A 
youth Jumps up and asks the preacher: “Where was your trust in God when you 
stuck a dirham in your pocket? Were you actually not so sure of help from the un- 
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seen world?” ShaqJq then comes down from the pulpit shaking and concedes that 
the youth is right. (IN 9/5, p. 145). 


3 

However, one should also accept the ration which God has de¬ 
termined for one and not reject it. A person who receives his ra¬ 
tion without asking for it and then rejects it, is rejecting a gift 
from God. 

This is the view found in a story about Path al-Mawsill, Qut 2/199; Nahrung 3/414/41.28; 
Ihya^ 4/179, 180; Stufen 435/D.75; Shark al-Hikam 2/33 {Man atdhu rizquhu min ghayri 
mas^alatin fa-raddahu fa-innamd yaruddu "ald’lldh). The question as to how one should be¬ 
have toward this ration is discussed in detail in Shark al-Hikam 2/28-36 where comment is 
made on the saying: “Don’t extend your hand to receive something from people unless you 
see your Lord as the bestower! And if you do behave like this, then receive what your 
knowledge (of the law) allows you (to receive).” 

Moses asks God; “Who among the people is truly poor and in need of You?” 
God answers: “The person who has forfeited My favors, the person who rejects 
what We have allotted him. The one who flees from what We have allotted him is 
wretched day and night.’’ (IN 13/10 bis, p. 209). 

When Zubayda, the consort of Harun al-Rashld, sends roast meat and sweets to 
the fool Bahlul, he sits down and consumes the tasty meal with gusto. A person 
asks him: “Won’t you give some of this to anyone?” The fool answers angrily: 
“But if God has now bestowed this food on me, how can I give it to someone 
else?” (IN 13/10, p. 208). 

The story is originally meant to be amusing as a fool’s behavior. 

It is claimed that Bahlul was greedy. Someone came along while he was eating 
a pudding made from dates, and said to him: “Give some of that to me as well!” 
He replied: “It doesn’t belong to me.”—>“Who does it belong to, if you’re eating 
it?”—“It belongs to ^Atika, the daughter of the caliph. She sent it to me. I’m eat¬ 
ing it for her sake, and thanks be to God!” (Note in the manuscript Feyzullah 
1601, fol. 57b). 

QJla kdna’l-Buhlulu bakhJlan fa-marra bihJ ba'^duhum wahuwa ya'kulu khabtsan fa-qdla 
lahu: At'^irnni minh! Qdla: Laysa huwa li. Qdla: Wa-liman huwa wa-anta ta'kuluh? Qdla: Li- 
‘'Atikata bintiU-khalJfati ba^athathu ll dkuluhu lahd wa’l-hamdu li’lldh. 

One should not be too apprehensive in looking into where a 
gift originates. If to all appearances it is licit property, one should 
have no scruples about whether it is permitted or forbidden—by 
way of exaggerating the religious virtue of wara‘', the apprehen¬ 
sive avoidance of the forbidden, as for example illicitly acquired 
property. 
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Chun ba-zcihir roiiy-e bini halal me-makun az batin-i rozi su^al! 

(MN in 29/7). 

Ibn Adham asks a monk: “Where do you acquire your daily sustenance?” The 
monk answers: “Ask that question of the One who bestows nourishment!” (MN 
29/7; TA 1/999.1 ^ latter an ascetic who puts his trust in God appears in 

place of the monk). 

Some rules about proper behavior which pertain to this domain in IN 7/13, p. 121. 
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CONTENTEDNESS AND POVERTY 


Whoever only takes an amount of the goods of the world which 
is absolutely necessary to maintain life and perform the religious 
duties, in so doing practices the virtue of contentedness {gand^at) 
and, on a higher level, fulfills the voluntarily adopted ideal of 
poverty (fagr). 

The virtue of contentedness and the ideal of poverty do not 
have an exclusively Islamic religious origin. They already consti¬ 
tute elements in ethical philosophy in Late Antiquity. For this rea¬ 
son ancient wise men frequently appear as chief figures in the 
stories of Attar which treat this subject, and furthermore it fol¬ 
lows that the reward for virtue by no means always turns out to 
be religious gains such as eliminating one’s ties with the present 
world in favor of the hereafter, or in mystical terms, diminishing 
the barriers separating the bondsman from God. Instead, the gains 
envisaged may well belong to the domain of general human or 
philosophical ideals of life. Among them is above all freedom 
from other people, remaining unencumbered by the burden of 
gratitude, a burden which benefactors impose on those who are 
dependent on them. In addition to this outward freedom there is 
also internal freedom. The contented and voluntarily poor man 
feels elevated above the lower drives of covetousness, acquisi¬ 
tiveness and greed which enthrall and dominate worldly men, and 
especially above the craving for power which preoccupies rulers. 
We have already seen in stories where at times ancient wise men, 
at times SOfI shaykhs, beggars and fools, criticize the lords of the 
world, how the above views together with the ideals of Sufism, 
which is really the religion of the poor people, lend a new, 
heightened self-importance to the poor man, the beggar, who in 
the Sufi poets for the first time comes to speak, in contrast to the 
aristocracy, the rulers and their followers—a self-importance 
which expresses itself in such pithy sentences as: “The beggar is 
the true king.” (See above p. 119). The religious factor in these 
views emerges into the foreground at the point where the con- 
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tented poor man acquires religious gains {din) in place of the 
world (dunyd) and Paradise in the hereafter in place of earthly 
goods, and instead of concern for possessions and property is 
only concerned about God (cf. the story on p. 224 about the 
silent man), and finally there where the Prophet himself is held up 
as the model of poverty. 

In this way poverty acquires a new dignity, a positive value, 
and thus one of the factors which at first caused man’s situation in 
the world to appear so bleak is overcome. 

Qut 1/262-65, 2/192 ff. chpt. 41 ft dhikr/adds’ll al-faqr, etc.; Nahrung 2/264-273/32.397- 
409, 3/391 ff./41; Qushayri, Risdla 122-26, Bdb al-faqr; Sendschreiben 372-383/40; Ihyd^ 
4/164-86, Kitdb al-faqr wa’l-zuhd 7; Stufen 393-454/D.1-117; AbuM-Layth al-Samarqandl, 
TanbJh al-ghdfilln, Bdb fadd^il al-fuqard\ 


1 

The model of proper contentedness is the little bird which is sat¬ 
isfied with half a date. 

Solomon walks past a little bird which is sitting on a branch contentedly 
chirping. He says to his companions: “Do you know what this little bird says to 
me? It says: ‘Today I ate half a date. Now let dust cover this worthless earth!’” 
(MN 11/6). 

Cf. Zamakhshari and, following him, Baydawi on surah 27/16; Tha'^labi 184; Qazwini, 
^Ajd^ib 1/426; Damiri, Haydt al-hayawdn 2/88; M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen 
Sagenkunde 230; Georg Salzberger, Die Salomo-Sage in der semitischen Literatur, Berlin 
1907, p. 82. 

Pre-Islamdc wise men: 

It’s not as bad to die trampled under the feet of elephants as to eat bread from 
the hand of a miserly man. 

Anoshirwan says: “It’s better to die under the sword of poverty than to eat 
one’s fill from the hand of a lowly person.” (IN 19/3, pp. 303-04). 

Anoshirwan says to his singer Barbud: “If you want to live without cares, 
empty your heart of envy. Then you’ll be happy. Be satisfied with God and 
you’re free!” (IN 13/11, p. 209). 

Whoever is content becomes free from other people and has no 
need of the favor of kings and the rich. 

Hippocrates walks in the street barefoot. Someone says to him: “The rulers 
all seek your company. Many people respect you. Let them give you a horse!” 
Hippocrates answers: “It’s easier for me to bear the burden of my body with my 
feet than to have the burden of gratitude on the back of my neck.” (MN 0/14). 
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A king (khusraw-e) while hunting comes to a mountain where Hippocrates in¬ 
habits a cave, lives from plants like the animals and allows no one to visit him. 
Someone from the king’s retinue who notices Hippocrates says to him: “For a 
long time the king’s been looking for you to enjoy your company. But you flee 
from him and lock yourself up!” The wise man answers: “If like me you nourished 
your body with plants, you wouldn’t have to make your free body into a slave of 
the king. What use is the king to someone who’s content with so little?”—Be¬ 
ing a beggar is true kingship for a free, contented soul. (MN 0/15). 

A variant of this story, though far more fantastical and somber 
in mood than the above, is the amazing tale about Plato and 
Alexander, with which the king in the Ildhmdma introduces his 
explanation of the true elixir. 

Plato succeeds in preparing an elixir from eggshells and human hair, which 
enables him to make gold from copper. But gold no longer has any value for him 
after he’s tested his elixir for fifty years. He comes to the insight that it would be 
better to make a spiritual elixir for the substance of his soul. He succeeds in do¬ 
ing this as well: both worlds turn into light for him, and all divine secrets be¬ 
come visible to him. After that he settles in a mountain cave far from people and 
lives there a thousand years. He has a salve by means of which he grows himself 
a thick goat-skin in the winter and another salve he uses to remove it again in 
the summer. In addition, he possesses a drug which he only has to take once ev¬ 
ery six years so as not to need any further nourishment. Alexander and Aristotle, 
who have set out to visit him in order to receive instruction from him, find him 
like this. But Plato doesn’t say a word. Finally, he lets it be known that silence 
possesses the color of eternity and to adopt this is the right thing. He refuses to 
eat the food they offer him because it turns to filth in the body. Nor does he wish 
to sleep because he has the sleep of eternity before him. After this talk he leaves 
his two visitors and retires into the mountains. Alexander and his adviser Aristo¬ 
tle can do nothing but weep... (IN 22/1, pp. 353-55). 

According to Jill, al-lnsan al~kamil 2/75, Plato has drunk the water of life and is still alive 
today in a mountain named Darawand (= Damawand?). 

2 


Islamic tales: 

“^AlT can’t bear the burden of gratitude and for this reason hires himself out to a 
Jew as a day-laborer. Someone asks him why he’s doing this. He answers with 
verses: “I prefer to carry down stones from the peaks of mountains than to owe 
gratitude to men. People say to me: ‘Working for bread is a disgrace.’ But I say 
it’s a disgrace to humiliate oneself by begging.” (IN pp. 27-28). 
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These verses are in All’s Diwan, Bfllaq 1251, p. 46. Tales according to which ‘"All works 
for remuneration occur in Hilya 1/71. That he hired himself out to a Jew I have not found 
anywhere else. 

A beggar is asked what he likes best. He answers: “The swear names people 
give me. Because everything else they give me leaves me with a debt of grati¬ 
tude.” (AN 20/3). 

Asma ‘^1 hears a street-sweeper say: “Dear soul, I’ve freed you from all lowly 
work. I’ve always valued you and been concerned for your good name.” Asma^^i 
points out to him the inappropriateness of these words: “How can you talk like 
this? You’re continually occupied with filth. What could be more humiliating?” 
The man replies: “There’s something which is more humiliating: to come before 
the door of men like yourself. My activity is a hundred times better than playing 
the servant for other people. I don’t have to carry around a debt of gratitude.” 
(MN 0/13). 

In Arabic in Thamarat al-awrdq, Bulaq 1286, p. 32. 

Someone asks why Hasan al-Basrl occupies the first position (mihtari) in 
Basra. He’s given the answer: “Because the people need his learning, whereas he 
doesn’t need it.”—Whoever only owns a piece of bread and an old robe, every 
one of his hairs is a sultan. (MN 0/16). 

If I am king in the realm of contentedness, then I can do what I 
want all the time. (IN p. 366i6). 

A great man walks past a school and observes a boy who only has dry bread to 
eat for breakfast. The latter asks another boy who has something to put on his 
bread (Qdbusndma: halva, a sweet which is readily eaten with bread) to give him 
some of it. The second boy says: “If you’re willing to be my dog and run as I 
wish, then you’ll get something from me to put on your bread, otherwise you 
must eat dry bread.” The first boy consents, lets his comrade put a rope around 
his neck and obeys his orders like a dog, in return for which he gets something 
to put on his bread. The observer calls out to him: “You dumb youth! If you were 
smart, you’d have been content with the bread and not had to play the dog!” (IN 
Khdtimall, pp. 366-67). 

Qdbusndma 191, Bab 44. The story is recounted about Path Mawsill in the Shark al~ 
Hikarn 1/71, as an illustration of the saying: “You’re free from whatever you don’t hope for, 
and a slave of whatever you desire and hope for.” A whole series of similar stories is found 
there. 

In connection with this story the poet thinks of Firdawsi who turned over 
Mahmud’s gift to the millet-beer merchant, and for his own part considers him¬ 
self as fortunate to be independent of people (through his apothecary) and to 
have more than he needs. (IN Khdtima, p. 397 11 . 15 ). He had already voiced simi¬ 
lar reflections in the above-recounted stories of the Muslbatndma. He frequently 
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boasts of not having sung the praises of rulers for the sake of despicable gain. 
(Above p. 156). 

Whoever is content with what falls to his lot is no worse off 
than a king. 

A beggar who’s sleeping in a baker’s oven sees a king go by in a furcoat. It’s 
winter and very cold. The beggar says to the king: “Even if you didn’t notice the 
cold at all—we also managed to get through this night.’’ (AN 20/6). 

Muhammad ibn Wasi^ takes bread, moistens it with water, eats it with salt and 
says: “Whoever is content with this much of the world doesn’t rely on anyone.” 
{Ihya^ 4/173, Baydn fadllat al-faqr\ Stufen 420/D.42). 

^Amir ibn “^Abd al-Qays even thinks that with some leeks and salt he lives 
more luxuriously than worldly men. (Above p. 46). 

Not to have is better than to have. 

A pious man says: “Being free of all the things you have and wish to have is 
better than the things themselves. Not to have all the things in the two worlds is 
belter than to have them.” (IN Khdtimall, pp. 367-68). 

Abu Sa^^Id is together with an old man in a well-appointed bath. The old man 
says: “This is a lovely, delightful bath!” Abu Sa^'Id says: “Do you know why?” 
The polite old man answers: “Because a shaykh such as you is in it.” Abu SaTd 
replies: “Leave me out of the matter!” The old man: “Then you tell the reason!” 
Abu Sa^Td says: “The bath is so lovely because here you have nothing of the 
things of the world except a water-jug and a loincloth, and even these don’t be¬ 
long to you.” (MN 11/7, from Asrdr al-tawhld 174; O’Kane, Secrets 323-24). 
Complete denudation sets one free. 

A shaykh goes on a journey with a new novice. The novice has secretly 
brought some money with him, but the shaykh knows about it. They come to a 
dark valley with two roads. The novice is afraid because of his money and asks 
the shaykh: “Which road do we intend to take?” The shaykh says: “Throw away 
the maHum. Then you’ll be free to take any road you wish!” (MT 23/1, p. 81; cf. 
above p. 224). 

Whoever owns possessions, his mind is no longer free. He is 
gripped by the fear of losing them. 

Rabija recounts for Hasan ai-BasrI, who asks her to tell him about something 
she’s experienced herself, that one time she’d spun some yarn and sold it and re¬ 
ceived two pieces of silver for it. She then placed one piece of silver in her right 
hand and the other in her left, because if two pieces of silver were to come to¬ 
gether in her one hand, due to this amassing of money she wouldn’t be able to 
sleep for fear of a highway robber. (MT 32/2, pp. 81-82). 

In TA 1 / 669 .j 3 the end is different: She was afraid the money would lead her away from 
“the path”. Perhaps the highway robber {rdhzan) in MT is meant symbolically. 
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In the light of these ideals, poverty aequires a special dignity. 
Poverty is a precious possession which one should not give up. 

A man constantly complains about his poverty. Ibrahim ibn Adham, who 
voluntarily renounced his kingdom, says to him: “In fact you’ve bought poverty 
too cheaply.’’ The man replies: “What kind of talk is that? Is one also supposed 
to buy poverty?” Ibrahim answers: “I purchased it for the price of world domin¬ 
ion which I renounced, and I even find that price cheap. Therefore I know its real 
value, but you don’t. And I feel obliged to be grateful, but you don’t.” (MT 30/2, 

p. 102). 

An Arabic variant: 

A man brings 60,000 (10,000) dirhams to Ibrahim ibn Adham who has debts 
and needs money. Ibrahim refuses the money, and when the man rebukes him for 
this, Ibrahim says: “I don’t want to strike my name from the list of the poor for 
60,000 dirhams.” {Qut 2/195; Nahrung 3/402/41.13; Ihyd^ 4/172, Baydn fadllat 
al-faqr, last story; Stufen 417/D.37). 

A dervish leaves his dervish cloister and puts on a patched cap. Someone says 
mockingly: “How much is your cap worth if you sell it?” The dervish answers: “I 
have no intention of selling it. I’ve been offered the whole world for it. But I 
know it’s more valuable than that. Just one of its sewn pleats is worth two 
worlds of jewels.” (AN 20/1). 

An Arabic version: 

In the year 394 AH, a dervish (faqir), dressed in rags and wearing a patched cap 
on his head, came before the master Abu ‘^Ali al-Daqqaq. As a joke, one of our 
people asked him: “How much did you pay for these rags?” He answered: “I 
bought them for the present world. And they wanted to buy it from me for the 
hereafter, but I refused to sell it.” (Qushayri, Risdla 123, Bab al-faqr\ Send- 
schreiben 373/40.4; TA 2/1915.^2 where the dervish, a wise fool, is called 
Abu’l-Hasan Burnawdhi). 

A king observes in his neighborhood a poor widow who every day burns rue 
as protection against the evil eye. He’s curious about what fortunate possessions 
the widow actually owns that she’s engaged in warding off the evil eye. He sends 
a servant to her with a gift of a hundred dinars and has him ask her why she’s 
burning rue. She answers that she’s become satisfied with her poverty and wants 
to protect it from “the (evil) eye”. But she hasn’t succeeded in doing so because 
the king’s eye has observed her and now through the king’s gift she’s forfeited 
it. (MN 24/2). 

Already Sa^'id ibn ^Amir is very unhappy and weeps when the caliph ^Umar 
sends him a thousand dinars. He’s heard the Prophet say that the poor of his 
community will enter Paradise five hundred years before the rich. {Ihyd'' 4/171, 
Baydn fadllat al-faqr\ Stufen 416/D.36). 
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Sa'^Id is a Companion of the Prophet and does not belong to the 
Sufis. But one of the Sufis considers it to be an outright affliction 
that he has been given money. 

Khayr al-Nassaj one time enters a mosque. A dervish is there. When the latter 
perceives the shaykh, he clings to him and says: “Oh shaykh, take me into your 
care (ta^attaf ^alayya)^ for my affliction is great!” The shaykh says: “What does 
it consist of then?” The dervish answers: “I’m no longer in distress and have 
been given well-being!” (Faqadtu’l-bala^a wa-fuztu bFl-^dfiya), “I then looked 
into his case”, relates Khayr al-Nassaj, “and learned that he had acquired some 
worldly goods.” (QushayrI, Risdla 126, Bdb al-faqr, at the end; Sendschreiben 
383/40.19; Shark al-Hikam 2/16). 

A pious man says: “The truly poor man is someone who enjoys his poverty 
and fears that it could be stolen from him, in the same way that the rich man en¬ 
joys his wealth and is afraid of becoming poor.” 

Qut 1/249 and cf. 1/266, 2/194; Nahrung 2/226/32.337, 2/276/32.416, 3/397/41.7; and the 
saying of Ibn al-Kurrmi in QushayrI, Risala 123, Bab al-faqr, Sendschreiben 375/40.7. 

The reason for Safid ibn ^Amir preferring poverty is the hope 
of entering Paradise ahead of the rich. The refined mysticism of 
the Shadhiliyya strikes a completely different chord. 

One of the sayings of Ibn ‘'Ata'' Allah is as follows (freely 
translated): 

“Days of deprivations are the holidays of the Sufi novices,” (Wurudu’L-fdqdti 
a^yddud-muridln). The commentator Rundl says of this: “Holidays consist of 
regularly recurring times during which people enjoy themselves and are happy. 
But people behave differently on these occasions. For some the enjoyment and 
pleasure consists of finding what satisfies their lust and of attaining what they 
desire and strive after. This is the great mass of Muslims. But for others their en¬ 
joyment and pleasure consists of detaching themselves from their lust (craving) 
(huzuz), and of denying their desires and sought-after goals. These are the elite 
among the Sufi novices. Because their complete striving is directed toward 
watching over their heart and the purification of their interior from any turbidity 
caused by things other than God. But this they only attain by experiencing and 
being overwhelmed by every form of distress, poverty and affliction, and for 
this reason you see that they prefer poverty to riches, a difficult time to a com¬ 
fortable one, lowliness to honor, and illness to health. For due to this they are 
allotted an emotion and sweetness whose worth they alone appreciate, because 
when lust (craving) (hazz) is absent, they feel the closeness of the Lord and be¬ 
hold Him. And the more their affliction and torment increases, the closer they 
come to God and the more intimate His relationship with them becomes.”— 
There then follows a story in which a man complains to God before the Ka^ba 
about his suffering in poverty. A person who pities him collects donations for 
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him, but the man refuses these with the explanation: “If I had something, I could 
no longer talk this way!” (Shark al-Hikam 2/15). 

The story is the refinement of a more material story in Qut 2/196 and Ihya^ 4/180 
(Nahrung 3/406/41.18 and Stufen 438 f/D.82). It could easily have one of ‘■'Alta’s fools who 
love God as its protagonist.—The above-quoted passage of the Shark al-Hikam, as well as all 
the passages of that work referred to in the following chapter are dealt with in detail by M. 
Asin Palacios, “Sadilies y Alumbrados” in: Al-Andalus 11/39-48. 

“Sometimes you find in deprivations (al-faqdt) an (internal) gain (mazTd), 
which you don’t find in fasting or in praying.” (Hikma of Ibn ^Ata^ Allah). Rundl 
says about this: “Through deprivations a number of gains arise for the SufT 
(murid)', an unadulterated heart, purity of the innermost soul. Sometimes this is 
not attained through fasting and prayer because lust and vain desires may be hid¬ 
den in the latter, as we have already said. Whoever travels that path (prayer, etc.) 
is not sure that harmful things (afat) will not occur... in contrast to the experi¬ 
ence of deprivations, because the latter are separate from vain desires and lusts in 
all circumstances, etc.” 

“Deprivations are a conferral of gifts” (Hikma). Rundi: “Deprivations bring 
him together with God, etc.” 

“If you want gifts to come to you, establish real poverty and deprivation in 
yourself. Because alms only exist for the poor.” (Hikma). (Shark al-Hikma 
2/16). 


4 

The doctrine that poverty is better than wealth has not been pro¬ 
pounded by all Sufis. AbuT-‘'Abbas Ahmad ibn “^Ata^ (d. 
309/922) considered wealth to be higher than poverty, suppos¬ 
edly because it is an attribute of God, and taught that a grateful 
rich man was better than a patient poor one. Junayd is meant to 
have cursed him for this so that he lost his children, his property 
and for fourteen years his reason. {Qut 1/201, 264; Nahrung HIA 
/32.117, 2/271/32.407; Ihyd^ 4/122, 173-74; Stufen 291/B.310, 
421/D.45). According to Ghazzali, from the outset the argument 
of Ibn ‘'Ata'’ is not compelling because those things associated 
with being a bondsman are more fitting for man as a slave of 
God, rather than those associated with God’s lordliness and which 
man should not presume to compete with. {Ihyd^ 4/174 with ad¬ 
ditional counter-arguments; Stufen 421 f./D.46 ff.; Shark al- 
Hikam 2/17). 

On the controversy over preferring wealth or poverty see the texts cited above pp. 228 f., 
especially Qut 1/262-65; Nahrung 2/264-273/32.397-409; Ihyd^ 4/173-77, Baydn fadJlat al- 
faqr, 4/117-23, Bayan al-afdal min al-sabr wa’L-shukr\ Stufen 421-43l/D.45-66, 282-293/ 
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E.292-313.—On the use of wealth cf. Ikya"" 4/90, Bayan haqiqat al-ni^ma\ Stufen 215/ B.152; 
TanbJh al-ghafilJn, Bab fifadd^il al-fuqard^, fol. 93 ff. 

Some hadiths have also been transmitted in which poverty is 
judged very negatively: “Poverty is almost unbelief.” 

Kdda'l-faqru an yakiina kufrd. Fayd al-qadJr no. 6199; Ikyd"* 3/163, 4/167; Stufen 404/ 
D.16; Qushayn, Risdla 125; Sendschreiben 379/40.13; Mathnawi 2/517 in connection with 
poor Sufis who sell their guest’s donkey in order to arrange a dancing party; Ibn al-Dayba^ 
p. 144. 

The Prophet says: “I seek refuge with You from poverty!” 
{Mukhtalif al-hadith 208; Ihyd'’ 4/161', Stufen 404/D. 16). “Pov¬ 
erty entails a blackened face (shame) in both worlds.” 

These hadiths reflect old controversies and perhaps express the 
experience that a person without means is more easily inclined to 
crimes or arguing with God than someone who is affluent. DhuT- 
Nun says: “The poor man who has no patience is the closest to 
unbelief.” (Ihyd^ 4/173; Stufen 420/D.43). 

The sixth prince defends his desire to possess elixir by referring 
to the first of these hadiths. (IN 20/0, p. 314). 

According to ‘'Attar, KharaqanI also expressed himself in simi¬ 
lar terms: “Completely poor is the man whose heart is black in 
poverty.” (AN 13/8). In the next verse he cites the hadlth: 
“Poverty is a blackened face in both worlds” (al-faqru sawadu’l- 
wajhi fl’l-darayn). He appears to expect the reader to disagree, 
because he tells him not to argue. Another time he interprets the 
hadlth differently: “Poverty is the black beauty mark on the face” 
(khdl al-wajh). (AN 3, in the Mi'^rdj). 

The concept of poverty is spiritualized in a saying of ‘'All. 

A poor man comes from a long way off to ""All and asks him three questions: 
“What is poverty? What is illness? What is death?” ""All answers: “Your poverty 
is ignorance. If you’re learned, you bear poverty lightly. Illness is envy, and 
death is bad character.” (MN 21/9). 

A bedouin comes to ‘^Ali and says to him: “I suffer from three illnesses, the 
illness of the carnal soul, the illness of poverty, and the illness of ignorance.” 
^Ali says: “The illness of the carnal soul requires a doctor, the illness of igno¬ 
rance a learned person, and the illness of poverty a noble generous man.” The 
bedouin says: “Oh Amir of the faithful, you’re the noble generous man and 
you’re the learned person and you’re a doctor.” ^AIT then sees to it that three 
thousand dirhams are paid out to him from the treasure-chamber and says to him: 
“Spend a thousand on the illness of the carnal soul, a thousand on the illness of 
ignorance, and a thousand on the illness of poverty!” {Bihar al-anwdr 9/517-18). 
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The model of ideal poverty is the Prophet. He is represented as 
saying: “Poverty is my pride, and I boast of it” (AN 3 in the 
Mi''raj), and as asking God: “Let me live in poverty and die in 
poverty, and be resurrected with the group of the poor!” 

On the Prophet’s poverty: “Hasan al-Basri” 49-50; Mukhtalif al-hadJth 399-400. Al-faqru 

fakhrl wa-aftakhiru bih\ Ibn al-Dayba^" 138; MathnawJ 1/2342. Kamal Pa§azade wrote a trea- 
9 

tise on the subject: GAL , 2/599 no. 39— Tawaffani faqiran, Ahyini miskJnan, etc. : among oth¬ 
ers, Mukhtalif al^hadlth 208; Qut 1/263; Nahrung 2/269/32.403-404; Ihyd^ 4/167; Stufen 
404/D. 16.—On the historical aspect: Ivan Hrbek, “Muhammeds Nachlass und die Aliden” in: 
Archiv Orientdlm. 18, no. 3, pp. 143-49. 

There is no doubt that the lifestyle of the Prophet was modest, 
but the Sufis and ascetics gladly underline all the transmitted traits 
of his “poverty”, elaborate upon them (Ihya" 4/191, Bayan 
fadllat al-zuhd', Stufen 462 ff./D.132 ff.) and have him willingly 
renounce, just like Jesus, the keys which were given to him to the 
treasures of the world. {Ihyd'’ 4/193; Stufen 468/D.144; Ahmad 
Ghazzali in Massignon, Recueil 97). 

He is so poor that even after the night of his Ascension he has to borrow 
something from a Jew. 

When Mustafa returned from the Ascension, he borrowed barley from a Jew, 
and the dog of a Jew demanded a deposit for it as well! That night he had seen 
both worlds no larger than a millet seed and the next day he didn’t have one 
bushel of barley! (MN 35/1). 

The weak hadlth, which this story is based on, states that one time when a guest came to 
Muhammad, the Prophet sent Abu Rafi^, the transmitter of the hadJth, to a Jew in Khaybar to 
have the latter advance him some flour until the beginning of the month of Rajab. The Jew 
said he wouldn’t give him anything without a deposit, and the Prophet then gave him a suit of 
armor as security. {Ihya'' 4/169; Stufen 408/D.25). When Muhammad died, a suit of armor of 
his was still supposed to be held by a Jew as security. {Mukhtalif al-hadJth 176). 

The humble poverty in which the family of the Prophet lives is 
strikingly revealed in the celebrations of his daughter Fatima’s 
marriage to ‘^All. ‘^Attar portrays this sorrowful wedding with 
great sentimentality so that it makes more the impression of being 
a funeral than a wedding. 

It is of no importance for our purpose what details in the reports about FaUma’s wedding 
could be historical. On the problems to do with evaluating the relevant sources, see Lam- 
mens, Fatima et les fdles de Mahomet, notes critiques pour I’^tude de la Sira, Rome, Pontif. 
Inst. Bibl. 1912; idem: the article “FaUma” in the El. Gertrude Stern, after careful critical re¬ 
search, has concluded that in any case the bride-money and the dowry were very modest, 
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Marriage in Early Islam, London 1939, pp. 47-48. Regarding the leather cushion and the 
mats mentioned in ''AUar cf. ibid. pp. 55-56. One finds a treatise on this marriage in the 
Zahiriyya, see al-^^Ishsh, Fihris p. 70. 

Usama (ibn Zayd, the favorite of the Prophet) relates how the Prophet ordered 
him to summon Abu Bakr and ""Umar, and how he told Fatima to bring her dowry 
because he wanted to marry her to ^AIL She then brought out a hand-mill, an old 
mat of palm leaves, a piece of wood for rubbing the teeth, a pair of decorated 
slippers, a wooden bowl, a leather cushion and a cloak made of seven shreds of 
cloth. The Prophet himself loads the millstone on his back, Abu Bakr carries the 
mats and ^Umar the leather cushion. Fatima dons the tattered cloak, puts on the 
old slippers and carries in her hand the piece of wood for rubbing the teeth. 
Usama carries the wooden bowl. “And so we came to ""All’s abode”, relates 
Usama. “I could not see the people because of my tears over the fact that the 
daughter of the lord of both worlds was so poorly outfitted, while Caesar and 
Chosroes live sumptuous, rich lives. But the Prophet instructed me: ‘Since we 
must die, even this is too much,’” (IN 17/6, p. 274-75). 

The Prophet has an immense amount of booty available to him but when his 
daughter Fatima asks him for a female slave because her hands have become cal- 
lused from turning the hand-mill, he doesn’t grant her wish. Instead, he teaches 
her a prayer. (MN 0/6). 


Cf. Hilya 1/70. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF SUFFERING. 
PATIENCE—GRATITUDE—CONTENTMENT 
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Islamic piety, broadly speaking, has developed the following 
conceptual motifs for interpreting the suffering with which hu¬ 
man beings are afflicted on this earth: 

1) Suffering is perdetermined and fixed in writing, i.e. “re¬ 
corded”. It will occur whatever the circumstances. “What has not 
struck them was unable to strike them, and what has struck them 
was unable not to strike them.” A person should therefore be glad 
once it has run its course. This is one of the religious foundations 
for the attitude known as Oriental fatalism. 

Ashman, Maqalat 292^_^- Qut 1/21 17 ; Nahrung 2/102 f./32.162; Ihya= 4/1 1225 , al-Rukn al- 
thalith min kitdb al-sabr, etc. \ Stufen 266 ff./B.263 ff. I have not consulted the special treatise 
of ^Izz al-DTn MaqdisI (d. 687/1279)» Ms. Berlin, Ahlwardt 8786, 2, and the numerous ser¬ 
mon-books that exist. Belief in providence and the attitude toward death among different 
classes of the population in Egypt are vividly described by M. al-Muwaylihl in Hadith ^Isd b. 
Hishdm, Cairo 1330, pp. 185-91. 

One is obliged to surrender (taslim) to this predetermination. 

A ship is caught in a violent storm. A gebr is aboard. He’s gripped by great 
fear and calls out to the fire that he worships: “Come and help me!” The captain 
says: “Be quiet, you fool! What help can fire give you here?” The gebr: “Then 
what should we do?” The skipper: “Surrender ourselves to what has been deter¬ 
mined for us.” (MN 2/1). 

When the ocean of predetermination is raging, then the lion is silent just like 
the mouse. 

During a shipwreck a cat and a mouse save themselves on a board. At that 
moment the mouse no longer fears the cat, nor does the cat think of catching the 
mouse. Both have forgotten themselves. (MN 2/2). 

2) It has simply been ordained by God that the pious must suf¬ 
fer. The prophets suffer the worst, then the pious, etc., according 
to a gradated scale. 
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Tanbih al-ghafilJn 104a, al-Sabr ''ala'l-shidda\ Qut 1/1 9632 ; Nahrung 2/61/32.98. 

The Prophet says: “...If you love me, prepare yourself a robe to 
wrap yourself in (jilbdb) for affliction, because by God affliction 
descends on him who loves me more quickly than a torrent from 
a mountain peak.” {Tanbih 104a). 

On the suffering of the prophets in ^Auar see above pp. 62-63. 

3) Every form of suffering and misfortune could always be 
worse. 

Qut Nahrung 2/102/32.162. Cf. the Turkish expression: Allah betterinden 

saklasin! “May God preserve us from even worse!”, after which people normally have 
graphic stories to recount. 

Someone complains about his poverty. A wise man answers; ‘"Would you like 
to be blind and have 10,000 dirhams?” The poor man: “No.”—“Would you like 
to be mute and have 10,000 dirhams?”—“No.”—“Would you like it if your arms 
and legs were amputated, and you had 20,000 dirhams?”—“No.”—“Would you 
like to be insane and have 10,000 dirhams?”—“No.”—“Aren’t you ashamed to 
complain about a lord when you’re in possession of goods worth 50,000 
dirhams?” (Ihyd^ 4 /IO 730 , Baydn al-sabab al-sdrif, etc. \ Stufen 258/B.252). 

4) One might well deserve much worse. 

When Abu ""Uthman al-Hirl walks down the street during the noonday heat, 
someone empties out a bowl of ashes over his head from the roof. His compan¬ 
ions become very angry at this and verbally abuse the person who emptied out 
the ashes. But Abu ^Uthman remarks: “Don’t say a thing! Someone who deserves 
to have fire poured over him, and is then let off with ashes, is not allowed to be¬ 
come angry.” 

Qushayri, Risdla 111, Bab al-khuluq\ Sendschreiben 342/35.9; Ihyd^ Stufen 

269/B.271. About Abu Sa^'id in Asrdr abtawhJd 172; O’Kane, Secrets 321; and ascribed to 
Bayazid in Saadi’s Bustdn, Bdb 4. 

During a time of drought they ask a man whether he wishes to come along 
into the countryside to pray for rain. He answers: “You think that rain (water) 
has been a long time coming. I think the raining down of stones has been a long 
time coming.” (Ihyd^ Stufen 269/B.271; cf. the story about Tawus, 

IN 13/3; and above pp. 102 f.). 

5) Other people are even worse off. Therefore in making com¬ 
parisons one should look below and not above. 

One of the Sufis practiced this systematically by going every 
day to the hospital, to the cemeteries and places of execution 
where people are tortured, maimed and executed. {Ihyd'’ 4/1102ff.; 
Stufen 263 f./B.261).—But otherwise, given the choice, almost no 
one would change places with someone else {IhycT 4/108; Stufen 
257 f./B.251-252). 
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6) Even worse than bodily suffering or material losses is the 
religious misfortune which could befall someone. {Qut 1/2116; 
Nahrung 2/102/32.162). Satan might corrupt a person’s religion. 

A man tells Sahl al-Tustarl that a thief came into his house and stole his pos¬ 
sessions. Sahl answers; “Thank God! If Satan had come into your heart and cor¬ 
rupted your profession of God’s oneness, what would you have done then?” 
(Ihyd^ 4/112; Stufen 269/B.269). 

An impoverished Koran-reader is asked in a dream: “Would you like it if We 
caused you to forget the surah al-An’^dm and gave you 10,000 dinars?” He an¬ 
swers: “No!”—“Or perhaps the surah HudT' —“No!”-—“Or perhaps the surah 
about Joseph?”—“No!”—In this way the voice enumerates a series of surahs, and 
the Koran-reader refuses the exchange each time. Then the voice says: “So you 
possess a value of 100,000 dinars and you still complain?” The Koran-reader 
wakes up feeling consoled, (//lyd^ 4/107-08; Stufen 258/B.252). 

In the same way the vexation disappears which is aroused by 
things going well for an infidel and badly for a believer. Because 
punishment in the hereafter awaits the infidel, and all his goods 
and his good fortune will not help him at all. 

Ihyd^ 4/114-15; Stufen 275/B.281; TanbJh al-ghdfilJn 103a; in great detail in Ighdthat al- 
lahfan 324-32. 

An infidel and a believer go fishing together. The infidel calls upon his gods, 
casts his net and catches many fish. The believer says God’s name but no fish 
come into his net. Only at sunset does he catch a fish but the fish jumps back in 
the water. So he returns home with empty hands, whereas the infidel goes home 
with a full fish-basket. The protecting angel of the believer is saddened by this. 
When the angel flies up to heaven, God shows him the destined abode of the be¬ 
liever in Paradise and the infidel’s abode in Hell, and thereby convinces the an¬ 
gel that the one man’s misfortune causes the man no harm, and the other man’s 
good luck is no help to him. {Tanbih 103b, al-Sabr ""ald'l-shidda), 

A Story in Attar: 

A poor shaykh encounters a Christian who’s riding through the bazaar on a 
richly caparisoned horse and accompanied by slaves, and the shaykh says to 
God: “I’m one of Your friends, he’s one of Your enemies. You give neither bread 
nor clothing to the one You’ve accepted, and to the one You’ve rejected You give 
a horse and a turban!” A voice calls to him: “If you wish, you can trade places 
with him. Give away your faith and take unbelief in its place! Give away poverty 
and take wealth in its place!” At that the shaykh falls to the ground unconscious 
and when he regains his senses, he vows repentance. (IN 20/1, pp. 315-16). 

A similar complaint of a Muslim induced Ibn STna to write his Risdlat al- 
arzdq. See above p. 167. 
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7) Suffering is a temporary punishment for sins one has 
committed. 

Ikya"" 4/47, Dawd" al-tawba, rukn 4, naw'^ 3; Stufen 122/A.285. 

8) Through suffering one atones for sins one has committed. 

Qut 1/211 17, 2 / 24 , 7 ; Nahrung 2/103/32.164, 2/361/32.544; TanbJh 103a; Ihya^ 4/114-15; 
Stufen 275/B.281; Shark al-Hikam 1/115. ^Ali al-Q^i"*, al-Ahddith al-qudsiyya 4). 

Even for a thorn that has caused him harm, a person will have a sin removed. 
{TanbJh 105b).—One day of fever atones for the sins of a year. {Qut 2/24j8; 
Nahrung 2/361/32.544). 

God does not punish twice. If a sinner is punished here through 
suffering, he will not be punished there another time. God is too 
noble for that. 

Ihyd^ 4/112, 115; Stufen 270/B.27, 276/B.283; TanbJh 102a-b, 105b. 

For “the people of affliction’' no scales will be set up on the Final Day and no 
register will be unrolled (and they’ll be as richly showered with rewards as they 
were showered with affliction in the here and now). {TanbJh 103a-b; Ihyd^ 4/63, 
113, 114; Stufen 163/B.56, 271 f./B.274, 274/B.280-281.).—It’s better to be 
punished here than there. {QUt Nahrung 2/113 f./32.164-166).—If 

God intends good for his bondsman, He punishes him for his sins in the here and 
now. {Ihyd^ 4/115; Stufen 276/B.282). 

It is even rather disturbing if a person does not undergo some 
illness. 

The Prophet is speaking about bodily pains, headaches and such things. A 
man says: “What’s headache? I don’t know what it is.” Then the Prophet says: 
“Be gone from my presence! If anyone wants to see a person who belongs to the 
people of Hell, let him look at this man!” For according to tradition, fever is 
what’s allotted to the believer from the fire of Hell. {Qdt 2/262i_23i Nahrung 
2/368/32.552).—Sickness is the believer’s share in Hell-fire. (‘"All al-Qari'’ 4). 

9) Those who suffer here will be amply compensated in the 
hereafter so that they forget their sufferings. 

On the Final Day the man who’s enjoyed the most earthly good fortune of all 
human beings will be plunged once into Hell and come out burnt black. Then 
he’ll be asked: “Have you ever enjoyed good fortune {na^Jm)T' He answers: “No, 
I’ve been in this torment from eternity.” Then the most tormented man in this 
world will be plunged once into Paradise and come out like the moon on a night 
of the full moon. They ask him: “Have you ever experienced anything bad?” He 
answers: “No, I’ve been in this good fortune {na'^Jm) from eternity.” {TanbJh 
102b). 

For his suffering, or for the patience displayed during suffer¬ 
ing, a person is allotted a great reward. When someone has lost a 
relative, people say to him: “God give you a great reward (i.e. for 
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your patiently bearing this grief)!” This is still a practice today. 
(Museon 1949, p. 157). 

They said the same to the poet Jarir when his son Sawada died. (Aghani^ 8/10).—Ibn al- 
Muqaffa"\ in the letter of condolence to a father who has lost his son, wishes the man a great 
reward. (Rasa^il al-bulagha^ 132).—The death of H^Qn ahRashId is announced to Bakr b. 
al-Mu^'tamir with the words: A'^zcitna’LLahu ajraka ji amiri'l-mu''mimn! (Jahshiy^I, Wuzara^ 
275 15 ). The prince Ibn al-MuTazz writes in a similar manner to ^Ubayd Allah b. “^Abd Allah 
b. Tahir when the latter has lost the passionately loved mother of his children, Shajl. 
(ShabushtI, Diyarat 73-74).—When Jahiz pays a visit of condolence to a teacher who, as he 
thinks, has lost a relative, the first thing he says to him is: “God give you a great reward!” 
{Thamarat aL-awraq, Cairo 1300, al-Dhayl al-awwal 179).—When the believer sees how 
richly he’s rewarded for his sufferings, he wishes that all his relatives and children had died. 
(TanbJh al-ghafilin 108a, al-Sabr ^ala'l-mufiba ).—Ibn ‘'Asakir wrote a book with the title 
Thawab al-sabr ^ald’l-musab bil-walad. Ta^rJkh Dimashq I, Damascus 1951, page y. 

Unjust suffering helps one win the martyr’s crown. 

^All says: ‘‘The man whom the government unjustly imprisons and who then 
dies in prison, is a martyr. And if they have him beaten to death, he is also a 
martyr.” (See above pp. 108-09). 

For every torment which we’ve suffered here, for every pain and every care 
we’ve experienced, there we’ll find a hundredfold recompense. Come, let us has¬ 
ten thither!—There then follows a description of how wonderful it is in Paradise. 
(AN 11/0.—Compare as well the story of Ibrahim ibn Adham, above p. 39). 

10) The works which a sick person is hindered from undertak¬ 
ing because of his suffering are not only not lost but are credited 
to him in full and are of higher worth than they would be if they 
had actually been carried out. 

The recording angels write down as many good works for a sick person as he 
would have perfonned in a healthy state. But this is better for him because works 
he would actually have carried out may perhaps not have been without some flaw. 
{Qut 2 / 253 . 5 ; Nahrung 2/363/32.547). 

When TirmidhI recovers from an illness, he calculates in his imagination the 
works of worship Cibdda) of human beings and spirits during the duration of his 
illness in comparison with what God has allotted him during his illness and 
finds that the latter has far greater value than if all those works of worship were 
his own. Because whatever God does is free of any impure addition. What God 
does to save you is better than what you do to bring about your salvation. {Shark 
al-Hikam 1/13-14). 

The above idea accords well with Shadhill thought, since the Shadhills never 
tire of representing the activity of human beings as of lesser worth compared 
with God’s activity. 

11) Suffering is a test. 
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Man is put to the test, just as gold is tested by means of fire. {Qut 2/25]; 
Nahrung 2/363/32.546; Ihya^ 4/116; Stufen 278/B.287). 

12) Suffering hinders one from committing sins. 

The things which are taken away from man, wealth, property, relatives, bod¬ 
ily limbs, even an eye, indeed reason itself, can cast man into eternal damnation 
because they cause him to commit sins. On the Final Day the heretics will wish 
they had been insane or children because then they wouldn’t have been led into 
error by the false use of their full reason. (Ihya^ 4/111, 112; Stufen 271/B.273. 
On the dangers of earthly good fortune see ibid. 4/60-61; Stufen 134 f./B.323.— 
Illness, like going hungry, weakens the animal soul and keeps one from com¬ 
mitting sins. {Qut 2l23i,y, Nahrung 2/358 f./32.541).—God puts chains on His 
bondsman by means of illnesses so that he can’t commit sins. God says: 
“Poverty is My prison and illness is My chain. In this way I detain those who 
love Me.” If he has himself treated and becomes healthy, he’s not safe from the 
possibility that the carnal soul grows strong and its lusts cause him harm. For 
sins are committed during the period of good health. (Thus sickness functions as 
a form of preventative criminal detention). {Qut 2/24; Nahrung 2/360/32.543; 
cf. Sharh al-Hikam 1/113). 

13) Suffering has an educational effect. 

It’s a chastisement from God {ta^'dib). On the Final Day the bondsmen of God 
will thank their God for chastising them, just as a child, when it grows up and 
acquires understanding, thanks its teacher and its father for the chastisement and 
the blows it received from them. {Ihyd'' 4/112-13; Stufen 271/B.273).—Health 
and prosperity turn people’s heart toward the world, whereas suffering and mis¬ 
fortune draw it away from the world. {Ihyd^ 4/113; Stufen 271 f./B.274; cf. Qut 
2l24\y, Nahrung 2/360/32.543).—Suffering makes one think about death and 
causes men to renew their vow of repentance, fulfil their obligations toward 
other people, and rectify the injustice they’ve done to them. {Sharh aL-Hikam 
1/117; cf. Qut 2126Nahrung 2/367/32.551). 

Among the Shadhiliyya this idea is connected with a principle 
they take to be fundamental, namely that whatever originates 
from God by way of making Himself known to His bondsman 
and causing the bondsman to become acquainted with Him 
(ta'^arruf) is always of greater worth than anything which origi¬ 
nates from the bondsman. Because the gift of God is always purer 
than human works which may not always be unadulterated (see 
above p. 242). 

An example of this is the torments and forms of distress that befall a person 
and which spoil the joys of the world for him and hinder him from undertaking 
many pious works. He wants to live his life in prosperity and happiness. With 
regard to striving after the hereafter, he behaves like people in comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances who (at most) refrain from unallowed property. His carnal soul will 
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only approve external works which don’t cost him much and don’t demand any 
effort, and in the performance of which he doesn’t have to give up his pleasures 
and his desires don’t elude him. But God wishes to cleanse him of his bad charac¬ 
ter and separate him from his reprehensible qualities and lead him forth from the 
imprisonment of his (ego-)existence into the expanse of beholding God. He can 
only fully reach this halting-station, however, by means of something that’s 
opposed to his will and throws his accustomed life into confusion. He then en¬ 
ters into the state of inward dealings (with God) (al-rnu'^dmala bi'l-bdtin) which 
has nothing to do with external works. When he’s understood this, then he 
knows that whatever God chooses for him and wants from him is better than 
what he chooses for himself and wants. (A few lines later [p. 232] the story fol¬ 
lows which has already been related about Tirmidhi). {Shark al-Hikam 1/13; cf. 
ibid. 2/15). 

Thus by means of suffering and sickness a purification is ef¬ 
fected and at the same time a turning away not only from worldly 
pleasure, but from external achievements as well, for the sake of 
an internal encounter with God. 

In another passage it is argued that suffering which one must 
endure from others has the favorable pedagogical effect of mak¬ 
ing one stop trusting people and brings God’s bondsman to the 
point of not relying on anyone or seeking refuge with anyone 
other than God. 

God causes you to suffer at the hands of people so that you don’t seek your 
peace with them. He wants to detach you from all things so that nothing any 
longer holds you back from Him. {Shark al-Hikam 2/81 with numerous relevant 
stories). 

The pedagogical effect of hunger: 

God causes His friend to go hungry until he’s become completely fed up 
(disgusted) with his soul. Then when he’s fed up with his soul, he becomes hun¬ 
gry for the divine beloved. (MN 2/6, after the story about the fool who knows 
that God will make him go hungry. Above p. 56). 

14) One should bear in mind that it is God who sends suffer¬ 
ing, God who after all means well toward His bondsman. 

The pain of your suffering should be made less through the knowledge that 
it’s He who sends the suffering. The one who’s behind the harsh events that have 
befallen you is the same one who (otherwise always) made you feel that He seeks 
what’s best for you. {Hikma of Ibn ^Ata"* Allah). On this RundT says: “If the 
bondsman knows that God is merciful and friendly to him and watches him, then 
he should not care and worry about the various sufferings and blows of misfor¬ 
tune which He causes to befall him. Indeed, he’s only used to what is good from 
Him. For this reason he should think and believe good of God, knowing that He 
has sought this for him and that it contains a hidden good {masdlih khafiyya) for 
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him which only He is acquainted with. Just as God says: ‘Perhaps you destest a 
thing, whereas it is actually better for you.' (Surah 2/216).” {Shark al-Hikam 
1/112; cf. Qut 2l2A^\Nahrung 2/360/32.543; Ihya^ Stufen 271/B.273). 

15) Thus there are innumerable mercies and favors concealed 
within suffering. What these consist of we have already learned in 
part. Sometimes individual suffering men of piety receive special 
mercies. 

These are systematically enumerated in Qut 1/211; Nahrung 2/102/32.162; Shark al- 
Hikam 1/113-18. 

Hmran ibn al-Husayn (d. 52/672), who's laid low with dropsy, is visited by 
the angels. {Elixir 173 et passim). 

Under every torment which He sends to these people God has placed (con¬ 
cealed) a treasure of kindness {karam). (VIN 2/5, final verse). 

16) Therefore suffering is a sign of God’s mercifulness and 
love. 

Sahl al-Tustari says: “The illnesses of your body are mercifulness, the ill¬ 
nesses of the heart are punishment.” {Qut 2/23 bot.; Nahrung 2/359/32.541).— 
Moses sees a sorely afflicted man and says: “Oh God, have mercy on him!” God 
answers: “How should I have mercy on him regarding something with which I 
show him My mercy?” 

Kayfa arhamuhu minima bihJ arhamuh? Qut 2/2429; Nahrung 2/362/32.546; cf. Shark al- 
Hikam 1/13. 

When God loves a bondsman, he afflicts him with difficulty (He tests him, ib- 
taldhu), and when He loves him very much, he buys him up, i.e. He leaves him 
neither family, nor possessions. {Qut 2/535.6; Nahrung 2/458/32.674). 

17) Ghazzall’s arguments deal more with the surface of the is¬ 
sue. He maintains that the same thing from one point of view is a 
hardship, from another point of view a benefit, and that much 
suffering, though not useful for the sufferer, is quite useful for 
others, as for example the punishment of the infidels in Hell-fire 
is a misfortune for them but is a benefit for the believers because 
they thereby learn to appreciate benefits and because the joy of 
the dwellers in Paradise is doubled when they think of the suffer¬ 
ing of the dwellers in Hell, and much else. (Ihya ’ 4/111, al-Rukn 
al-thalith, etc.] Stufen 268/B.268). 

18) Another transformation of the value of suffering develops 
in mystical love. We shall be taking up that subject later on. 

Thus, through teachings such as these, Islamic monotheism at¬ 
tempts to make up for the lived experience that affliction inex¬ 
orably befalls man, with the idea of a kind and merciful God who 
at the same time is still the source of this affliction. 
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What then is the inner attitude with which the pious man con¬ 
fronts the joy and especially the suffering that are allotted to him? 
Three halting-stations (maqamdt) are mentioned which God’s 
bondsman can adopt in the face of what happens to him. These 
are patience (sabr), gratitude (shukr) and internal agreement, i.e. 
contentment (ridd). 

In order to bear suffering and affliction what is chiefly re¬ 
quired is patience. 

Whoever might be inclined to conceive of trust in God 
(tawakkul) as if he henceforth expects God to fulfil his hopes and 
wishes, and to protect him from all distress and hardship, would 
indeed soon be disappointed. 

‘The religious scholars”, as Abu Talib al-Makki says, “haven’t put their trust 
in God so that He obtains worldly goods for them, or so that He helps them at¬ 
tain their desires, or with the proviso that He brings about, in the friendliest 
manner, what they find pleasant. Nor do they expect Him to alter the previous 
decisions of His will according to the demands of their understanding, or that He 
make an exception of them as far as His practice of afflicting and testing His 
bondsmen. He’s too lofty in their eyes for that, and they’re too intelligent and 
know Him too well to do such a thing. If a knower of God conceived such an idea 
while putting his trust in God, he would be committing a great sin for which he 
would have to repent, and his trust in God would be disobedience. Rather, they 
imposed on their souls steadfast patience in bearing God’s established order, 
however it may turn out, and demanded of their hearts inner agreement with 
Him...” (Qilt 2f362Q.25\ ^ahrung 2/398/32.592). 

Sabr “patience” means steadfast endurance in a situation which 
is difficult to bear, putting up with pain and suffering without 
complaint, and accepting that one’s desires remain unfulfilled. 

Sabr fi, sabr ‘'an means the patient renunciation of something enticing, putting up with 
separation from a beloved person, whereas sabr ‘'ala means endurance in undertaking diffi¬ 
cult acts of obedience, as well as holding out in religiously dangerous situations like health 
and affluence. (Qut 1/I99i8, \l\9l22\ ^ahrung 2/68/32.109, 2/63/32.102). Moreover, com¬ 
pare to this magam: Qut 1/193-202; Nahrung 2/53-79/32.80-125; Qushayrl, Risala 84-87; 
Sendschreiben 263/263-270/22; Ihyd^ 4/53-69, 110-23; Stufen 140-177/B.3-81, 266-293/ 
B.263-313. Due to the breadth of the concept, virtues are here included which we would 
classify under other categories. 

The early men of piety thought it reprehensible if a sick person moaned be¬ 
cause that would imply a complaint. {Qut 2 / 2823 ; Nahrung 2/375/32.560).— 
Moaning during sickness and suffering means that one is complaining about 
God to His creatures. God reveals to the prophet ‘'Uzayr: “When torment comes 
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over you, don't complain about Me to My creatures!” (Ihya^ 4 /II 613 ; Stufen 278 
f./B.287). 

When Jacob is asked what the cause of his blindness is, he answers; “The pas¬ 
sage (read: marr) of time and long grief.” Then God reveals to him: “So you have 
nothing better to do than complain about Me to My creatures!” {Qut 2 / 2820 ; 
Nahrung 2/375/32.560). 

In ""Attar: 

When Jacob, who has gone blind from so much weeping, constantly repeats 
the name of his missing Joseph, God has Gabriel tell him that if he doesn’t pull 
himself together, he’ll be removed from the list of prophets. Jacob then gets 
control of himself and no longer utters his beloved son’s name. But one time 
when he sees Joseph in a dream, he can’t refrain from letting out a sigh. Gabriel 
thereupon reproaches him for having broken his vow of repentance. (MT 12/1; 
above pp. 62 f.). 

When Zacharias is discovered having taken refuge from Jewish infidels in a 
hollow tree and the infidels begin to saw through the tree from above, he lets out 
a moan when the saw touches his head. God then reveals to him; “If you let out a 
second moan, I’ll strike you from the list of prophets.” At that Zacharias pulls 
himself together and lets himself be sawn apart in silence. (Ihya^ 4/116; Stufen 
278/B.286). 

We have already seen (p. 63) how Attar uses this story to express his misgivings about 
God’s arbitrary behavior. 

The Companion of the Prophet, Bilal, can serve as a model for steadfast en¬ 
durance of pain. He receives a hundred blows with a stick and whip, but with each 
blow he only says “one” (ahad). (MT 0/7, p. 21; MathnawJ 6/888 ff.). 

See for instance Ibn Hajar, Isdba 1/171; Dhahabi, Ta^rikh al-isldm 2/31. 

Abu Bakr suffers from toothache for ten years but doesn’t inform the Prophet 
about it. When the Prophet learns of this from God, he asks Abu Bakr why he 
hasn’t said anything about it. Abu Bakr answers: “It’s not good to complain 
about God.” (IN p. 223 . 5 ; cf. above p, 62). 

On the other hand, fastidious men of piety also consider it inappropriate to 
play at being steadfast and strong before God the All-powerful. {Qiit 2 / 295 ; 
Nahrung 2/377/32.562).—Perhaps this opposition is reflected in "Attar in 
God’s contradictory directives to His saints to cry out and not to cry out (above 
pp. 62-63). 


3 

The counterpart to endurance in hardship (sabr) is gratitude for 
the benefits bestowed by God (shukr). 
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Shukr is treated after sabr in the QCit and Ihya\ and at the same time the question is dis¬ 
cussed as to which of the two maqams is more valuable. {Qut 1/203-13; Nahrung 2/81- 
107/32.126-171; Qushayri, Risala 80-82; Sendschreiben 250-256/20; Ihyd^ 4/69-123; Stufen 
i39-293/B). 

Saadi’s Rosegarden begins with a description of God’s benefits for which man 
owes Him thanks: “Every breath which is inhaled bestows new life, and every 
breath exhaled gives pleasure. For this reason every act of breathing contains 
two benefits, and we are obliged to give thanks for every benefit, etc.” 

Cf Seneca, De beneficiis 4/5-6. 

Sa'^di here touches on a religious motif which is dealt with 
readily and frequently, and not only in Islamic literary circles: 
man’s duty of gratitude for his existence, for the miraculous con¬ 
struction of his body, his nourishment, health, possession of the 
true faith, etc. 

MakkT begins his presentation of God’s benefits with the words: “The first 
benefit we know of is that God made us exist in contrast to non-existent things.” 
Then he enumerates other benefits of a similar sort: that one is a living creature 
as opposed to non-living nature, that one is a man and not a woman, that one is 
well-formed, that God protects one from straying from “the sunna” and against 
the impulses of the carnal soul, that He has made the whole of creation between 
the heavens and earth subservient to man, etc. {Qiit I/ 2 O 824 ; Nahrung 2/95/ 
32.151).—Ghazzali begins the subject with a broad description {Ikyd"" 4/94- 
106; Stufen 233 ff./B.193 ff.) but, despite the large space he devotes to it, 
comes to the conclusion that to present God’s benefits in detail would far exceed 
the scope of his book, and promises to compose a special work on the subject 
entitled The Wonders of God's Action, {Ihyd^ 4 /IO 624 ; Stufen 257/B.249). 

In "" Attar: 

From head to foot (you’re covered with) His benefits. Bear in mind the bene¬ 
fits of the Friend... God has cherished and nourished you with hundreds of honors 
and indulgences, and out of ignorance you remain turned toward someone else! 
(MT before 25/3, p. 87, verses 2237, 2239). 

We have already seen that one should also consider the benefits 
bestowed on one by other people as direct gifts of mercy from 
God (above p. 219). The fools, who in any case always have di¬ 
rect dealings with God (above p. 175), thank God for the food 
which is sent them by compassionate people, of course in the 
fool’s naive manner, in accordance with the principle: “Give, 
then you will receive as well!” A fool performs his prayers with 
great enthusiasm because God, contrary to His habit, has for once 
made him completely full. (Above p. 185). 
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Another fool eats food (bestowed on him by someone) with great gusto and 
constantly gives thanks to God: “Oh Lord, from whom the soul and the body 
originate! Gratitude toward You comes from me and food for me comes from You. 
Keep on sending me food, and I will send gratitude to You!” (MN 22/11). 

Since affliction for those who see beneath the surface is in real¬ 
ity a benefit or in any case guarantees one’s reward in the here¬ 
after, many pious persons go so far as to rejoice because of it and 
to experience it as an honor and a distinction, and in return offer 
up thanks, just as in the case of an unfulfilled request. 

Numerous sayings on the subject in Qushayri, Risala 80-82, Bab al-shukr\ Sendschreiben 
250-256/20. 

Some examples: 

The wife of Fath al-Mawsili stumbles and tears one of her nails in two. She 
laughs and when they ask her whether she doesn’t feel pain, she answers; “The 
joy at the reward removed the pain from my heart.” {Ihyd^ 4/63; Stufen 
163/B.56; Elixir 169-70).—Fath al-Mawsili himself says when he and his fam¬ 
ily experience serious difficulties: “My God! If only I knew which good work 
You’ve honored me for so I could do more such works!” (TanbTh 104b). 

The pious feel dejected if a year goes by without them suffer- 
ing some lack or loss. {Qut 2/26ij\ Nahrung 2/368/32.552; Shark 
al-Hikam 1/118). 

‘^Ammar marries, but divorces his wife when she doesn’t become sick.—The 
Prophet is supposed to have abandoned a plan to marry when they boasted about 
the woman he intended to marry that she had never been sick. {Qut 2/26(9; 
Nahrung 2/368/32.552). 

^Attar does not deal with gratitude on behalf of suffering that 
befalls one but he does illustrate with a story the idea that one 
must accept a certain bitterness along with so many benefits. 

Don’t forget that every moment hundreds of favors {‘^indyat) are also bestowed 
on you! You only see the afflictions which are so few in number compared with 
the favors! 

A king gives his slave a fruit to eat. The slave eats it with visible relish and 
praises its sweetness. The king then has himself given half the fruit and discov¬ 
ers that it’s completely bitter. When he asks the slave why he acted as if the fruit 
were sweet, the latter answers; “It wouldn’t be right for me to find fault with the 
fruit. I received it from a hand which has bestowed on me thousands of benefits 
and acts of kindness! In face of such an abundance of good, this one bitterness 
doesn’t enter my consciousness.” (MT 27/2, p. 94.— Asrdr al-tawhJd 62, with a 
dihqdn instead of a king; O’Kane, Secrets 158). 
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The other attitude, which according to Makkl’s explanations 
(above p. 246) must be joined with trust in God, is that of con¬ 
tentment, of inner agreement with God’s ordaining (ridd). 

Qut 2/38-50; Nahrung 2/405-450/32.602-659; Qushayri, Risala 88-90; Sendschreiben 275- 
280/24; Ihyd^ 4/294-300; Stufen 727-753/F.247-310; Elixir 164-77. 

All three, patience, contentment and gratitude, appear together 
in a saying of God: “Whoever does not bear My affliction pa¬ 
tiently, is not content with My ruling, and doesn’t show gratitude 
for My benefits, let him take someone other than Me as his lord!” 
(Qut 2/26s, Nahrung 2/267/32.550, 2/415/32.615. Similar 
hadlths are found in Elixir 167). Rida, inner acceptance, has a 
warmer feel to it than the two other maqdms and is considered a 
higher level. In one hadith it says: “Serve God with inner accep¬ 
tance and if you cannot do that, then there is much good in pa¬ 
tiently bearing what you find disagreeable.” {Qut 2/38-39; 
Nahrung 2/406/32.604; Ihyd^ 4/60; Stufen 154/B.38). 

MakkI says about contentment: 

It is part of contentment that the heart is happy with what is determined by 
God in all matters, that the soul is cheerful and at peace in all circumstances, that 
the heart remains still and at peace in everything which causes fear and creates 
disturbance about things of this world, that the bondsman is satisfied with ev¬ 
erything and pleased with what his Lord has allotted him... that the bondsman is 
subservient to his Lord in all things... and leaves to His discretion all arrange¬ 
ments and decisions in the firm belief that He will look after matters as is right, 
etc. {Qut 2/4O12; Nahrung 2/411/32.611.—Cf. above p. 224). 

According to Fudayl, contentment consists of it being the same 
for the pious man whether the gift is given or the gift is refused. 
{Qut 2 / 45 , 7 ; Nahrung 2/428/32.632). 

The learned disputed among themselves which of three attitudes is preferable: 
one person loves death out of his yearning to reach God, another loves life in 
order to exert himself in God’s service, and a third says: “I make no choice at all 
but am in agreement with whatever my Lord chooses for me. If He wishes, let 
Him make me live for eternity, and if He wishes, let Him make me die tomor¬ 
row.” They called a knower of God to be the arbitrator and he decided that pre-em¬ 
inence should go to the third man. {Qut 2/44[9; Nahrung 2/425/32.628). 

One may consider the dying out of the human race and one’s 
own death as desirable, but one must never pre-empt God’s deci¬ 
sion by means of suicide. 

Someone asks a Sufi what he wishes for. The Sufi answers: ‘T would like a 
great flood to sweep away the people of this world who are all caught up in illu- 
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sion, heretical innovations and polytheism.'’ They say to him: “But then you 
would be destroyed as well!” He answers: “That’s okay with me. The flood can 
sweep me away before the others.” They say to him: “If that’s what you want, 
throw yourself in the sea and then you’ll have what you desire!” He answers: “It 
isn’t good for me to kill myself, if the divine Friend doesn’t want to kill me.”— 
In the verses which follow this submission to God’s will is then justified on the 
basis of mystical love. (IN 14/7, pp. 223-24). 

One cannot shift the moment in time when the divinely deter¬ 
mined ration will be bestowed but must leave this to God. 

A man is scolded by the Sufis because he comes back so late from fetching wa¬ 
ter. Shaykh Abu Safid says: “How could he bring the water earlier? The water de¬ 
termined for us arrives when it’s the proper time. Only then can he draw water 
from the well. How can one drink water at the wrong time? The decision lies in 
God’s hands. It’s He who provides.” (MN 23/8 .—Asrdr aL-tawhid 162-63; 
O’Kane, Secrets 305). 


5 

On the practical level agreement with God’s ordering is put into 
effect by avoiding any criticism of the way things are {tark "ayb 
al-ashyd"'). The pious man will not say: “This is a very hot day”, 
or “This is a very cold day”, or “Poverty is an affliction”, or 
“Feeding the family causes worry and difficulty”, etc. (Qut 
2140^-j-, Nahrung 2/411/32.611). Criticism of things means 
speaking slander (ghiba) about the Creator who has made them 
the way they are. (Qut Nahrung 2/416 f./32.617). Like¬ 

wise, “reproaching the world” (dhamm al-dunyd) then also stops 
as well. 

Abu Hafs al-Nisaburl hears one of his companions reproaching the world and 
worldly people, and says to him: “Now what you used to be silent about has been 
revealed! You may no longer sit with us and may no longer accompany us!” 

Sulami, Risdlat al-maldmatiyya in ‘^Afifi: Majallat Kulliyyat al-Addb Jdmi^at Fdruq al- 
awwal 1/1943/15. 

One will leave things as they are and not change anything un¬ 
necessarily. 

An extreme example: A man accompanies a knower of God on a journey. 
Along the way he plays with a certain object and moves it from one place to an¬ 
other. The knower of God says: “What are you doing there? You’ve altered some¬ 
thing in the realm of this world (mulk) without necessity and without a prescrip¬ 
tion of the sunna as a reason! You can no longer be my companion!” {Qut 2/ 
A222\ ^(^^t'ung 2/419/32.619). 
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Reviling oppressors, for example Hajjaj the cruel governor of 
‘'Iraq, and uttering curses against them is disapproved of by the 
early men of piety. 

Cf. already “Hasan al-Basri” p. 51; Qut 2734] 7 ; Nahrung 2/392/32.584. Cf. also Abu Sa‘^id 
al-Kharraz (d. probably 256/899) in Watt, Free Will 127. 

One should also avoid imagining how much better things 
would be if only... 

It’s deemed to be polytheism if God’s bondsman says: “If this were not the 
case, then this wouldn’t be so” (Lawld kadhd md Icdna kadhd). In Tradition it 
says: “Avoid using law ‘if... were’, because it prompts the work of Satan.” {Qut 
2/4 19 ; Nahrung 2/296/447). 

As an example of not criticizing things in the world, the fa¬ 
mous story about Jesus and the dead dog is told which is also de¬ 
picted in miniature painting. {Qut 2/42^4; Nahrung 2/417 f./61). 
^Attar relates it for a somewhat different reason: 

When the world-traveller returns to his pir after visiting Jesus, the pir in¬ 
structs him that Jesus has pre-eminence in nobility {karam), kindness (/w{/) and 
purity {pdki). Because he was pure himself, he saw everything purely. 

Jesus walks past a dead dog whose mouth is open and from which the stench 
of a carcass emerges. He says to his companion: “This dog belongs to Him. 
Look at how white its teeth are!” (MN 34/1). 

The story appears in Indian literature and is told by Haribhadra, a Jain monk from the 
second half of the 9th century. The one who utters the final remark is Vasadeva. (M. Win- 
ternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur II 322; Thomas Arnold, Painting in Islam, Oxford 
1928, p. 101; A. Zieseniss, “Zwei indische LehrerzMhlungen im Islam” in: ZDMG 99/ 
1950/272-73). Around the same time it shows up in Arabic literature in Jahiz (d. 255/868), 
Hayawdn II, Cairo 1357, p. 163. It is also found in Nizami’s Makhzan al-asrdr. Two minia¬ 
tures based on the story appear in Arnold, Painting, plates 27 and 28, Additional references 
in M. Asfn Palacios, Logia et Agrapha Domini Jesu apud moslemicos scriptores, Paris 1916, 
p. 365.— Cf. Goethe, West-dstlicher Divan 166. 

Together with acceptance of things as they are one can also in¬ 
clude not asking for the reasons behind God’s ordaining. (Above 
p. 83). 

A fool says: “What makes men unhappy is (searching for) the reason. Happy 
one that I am, I come from the world devoid of reasons. I’ve been brought forth 
by way of non-causality {be-Hllati). Along with my madness I’ve had happiness 
conferred on me. But no one knows the secret of my madness.” (MN 8/2). 

Another man displays complete agreement with what happens 
to him: 

A man has the nickname “Khwash” because in face of everything that befalls 
him, he always says: '"Khwash, khwash!" (Wonderful, wonderful!) Even when his 
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house collapses, and his wife and children are buried under it, he only says: 
“Wonderful, wonderful!” For he sees everything as being predetermined by God. 
(MN 8/3). 


6 

Finally, as a logical consequence of contentment, one comes to 
renounce prayer aimed at relieving suffering, in fact one re¬ 
nounces prayer of supplication in general unless its meaning is 
transformed (above pp. 56-57). 

Cf. in this regard Smith, Rabi^'a 24-25; Shark al-Hikam 2/11-14. For a typical story see 
ibid. 1/77. Here as well Ghazzali avoids adopting a radical position: Ihya^ 4/300 ff., Bayan 
anna'l-du^a^ ghayr munaqid li*l-ridd\ Stufen 744 ff./F.292 ff.; Elixir 176. 

For the same reasons many pious persons renounce medical 
treatment and fleeing from a plague-infested city. 

Qut 2/22, 43; Nahrung 2/352/534, 2/420 f./32.622-623; Ihya^ 4/246 ff., Bayan lark al- 
taddwi\ Stufen 611 ff./E.225 ff 

A story involving an extreme case: 

"^Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd, together with his companions, comes across a leper 
in a mountian cave near Basra who’s covered with festering sores, and says to 
him: “You should go to Basra and receive treatment!” The sick man then raises 
his head toward the heavens and says: “Lord, what sin have I committed that 
You’ve sent to me these people as a burden, who want to make me angry with 
You and convince me to avoid Your judgement? Lord, I beg You to pardon that 
sin! Be good to me once more and Lll never do it again.” Thereupon the visitors 
leave him to himself. (Qut 2/243 1 ; Nahrung 2/363/32.546). 

Laka'E^utbd innl Id a^udu fihi abadd. For this expression cf Maydani, Majma" al-amthdl, 
Bulaq 1284, 2/130, (Cairo 1310) 2/102 and Mufaddaliyydi 851,1- 6. 

To be perfectly consistent, the person who is content with God 
should not even ask God to be content with him because he must 
also be in agreement with God’s rejecting him. 

A pious man prays to God: “I’m content with You. You be content with me!” 
He then hears a voice which calls to him: “You’re a liar! If you were content with 
Me, you wouldn’t ask Me to be content with you!” (IN 13/12, p. 209). 

The story is perhaps an echo of a conversation of Sufyan al- 
Thavvri with Rabi^^a: 

Sufyan said in the presence of Rabi^'a: “May God be content with me!” She 
then said: “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself before God, asking Him to be content 
with you when you yourself aren’t content with Him?” He said: “I ask God for 
forgiveness!” {Qut 2f402(^\ Nahrung 2/412/32.612; Ta^'arruf 13\ Smith, Rdbi‘^a 
16). 
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Abu Sulayman al-Darani explains: “Contentment with God consists of your 
not asking God for Paradise and not asking to be protected from Hell-fire.”— 
Another time he says: “If He sent me to Hell, I would be content with this.” 
(Qushayri, Risdla POj \ 2 \ Sendschreiben 278/24.7, 24.8). 

However, the highest level of ridd, of agreement with whatever 
God does, is reached in mystical love. This shall be discussed later 
on (pp. 520 ff.). 


7 

In contrast to the category of pious men who quarrel with God 
and the fools who complain to God about their difficult lot, one 
finds in ‘'Attar a category of persons who, despite all their afflic¬ 
tions, in the midst of their difficult existence, even in face of 
death, maintain an agreeable mood and a cheerful heart. Some¬ 
times this cheerful mood is a form of fool’s euphoria in which 
fools give themselves over to the fleeting moment and happily 
enjoy the good fortune they have been allotted. At other times the 
happiness has a more clearly religious Justification such as being 
joyful in God. At still other times they apply a philosophy of life 
which demands that one not spend the short period of life one is 
given to enjoy in sadness and grief but with a happy spirit. This 
philosophy of life even became the motto of a particular branch 
of Sufism, the Qalandariyya, for whom maintaining “the cheer¬ 
fulness of hearts” stands at the center of their objectives. They 
have left behind important traces in Persian poetry. But this sub¬ 
ject shall be discussed later on (pp. 502 ff.). 

After the story about the porter who is glad to be free of his load (above p. 
205), the poet continues: 

How long will you still go on carrying the load? Be unencumbered! Enjoy the 
moment during which you’re alive! 

A murderer is led to the gallows but on the way to the place of execution he 
laughs in good spirits. Someone asks him: “How can you be so cheerful at the 
moment when you’re about to be killed?” He answers: “If fate has only left me so 
short a time to live, why should I spend it in sadness?” (MN 16/4). 

In the IldhTndma the poet exhorts the reader not to forget God’s kindness 
{lutf) above His harshness (qahr), to go his way lightly and cheerfully, and not 
to mourn over the world. In this connection he recounts the following story 
about a fool: 

A fool rides about on a hobby-horse with a smile on his face and cheerfully 
singing like a nightingale. Someone asks him: “Why are you riding around so 
quickly?” He answers: “I have a craving to ride all over the world before they 
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chain my hands and feet, and not a hair on my body can raise itself any 
longer.”—“In this way”, ^Attar continues, “one should exploit and enjoy the 
present like ‘a son of the moment’ (ibn al-waqt), and not worry about the past 
and the future.” (IN 14/20, p. 237). 

Abu Bakr al-Wasiti visits a madhouse and finds a madman there who’s in 
chains but who nonetheless dances and claps his hands in delight. The shaykh is 
surprised by this behavior and asks; “How is it you’re so cheerful though you’re 
in chains?” The fool answers: “Even if my foot is chained, my heart is still free!” 
(IN 9/8, pp. 147-48; TA 2/267). 

After the story about the fool who boasts that he comes from the world devoid 
of causality (above p. 252), the poet continues: “Whoever has come under God’s 
ruling devoid of reasons has entered eternal happiness.” (MN 8/2). 

The next story, about the man who always only says “Wonderful, wonderful!” 
to everything that befalls him (above pp. 252 f.), ^Attar brings to a close with 
the verse: “If the sky falls down upon the earth, you just be concerned with your 
happiness.” (MN 8/3). 

As an illustration of this attitude he then recounts a story which 
has no trace of any religious basis: 

A fool in Baghdad throws a stone into a shop selling glasses and all the 
glasses shatter with a great crash. When they ask him why he’s caused such dam¬ 
age, he answers: “I so enjoyed the crash and tinkling sound. Whether it causes 
damage or is of any use, that has nothing to do with me as a fool.” (MN 8/4),— 
We have already seen what melancholic thoughts '^Attar then attaches to the 
story (above p. 90). 

One of the birds asks the hoopoe what a person can find pleasure in during the 
journey to the Simurgh.—The hoopoe admonishes him to find pleasure in God. 
(MT 35/0, p. 117. See above p. 15 and p. 587 below). 

The poet next relates the following story: 

A strange fool lives on a mountain among the wild animals. When someone 
comes to see him, he enters a cheerful mood, dances for twenty days in a row 
from morning to night, and says: “The two of us are completely alone. No one 
can disturb us! Oh what joyfulness devoid of all cares!” (MT 35/1, p. 118). 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE TRANSFORMATION AND CONQUEST OF SORROW 
AND SUFFERING 


We saw in Chapter Eight that the emotional frame of mind of pi¬ 
ous men is predominantly one of sorrow, and we became acqu¬ 
ainted with the reasons for this. However, sorrow is susceptible to 
being evaluated two different ways. 

1 

If sorrow is brought about by the loss of earthly things, by failure 
to attain one’s worldly desires, then it is foolish and reprehensi¬ 
ble. For the things of this world are transitory and they are not 
worth attaching one’s heart to and mourning over. 

One of the birds the hoopoe invites on the journey to the Simurgh’s court 
complains that none of his desires has ever been fulfilled and so he’s spent his 
entire life in sorrow and grief, and never once in his life been happy. If he were 
not burdened with such sorrow, his heart would certainly find Joy in this journey. 
(Above pp. 14 and 134).—The hoopoe answers him: ‘‘You’re foolish. Both ful¬ 
filment and denial of desires in this world are temporary and don’t even last a 
moment. The world is transitory, therefore give it up and pay no attention to it. 
Whoever attaches his heart to something transitory, his heart is not alive.” (MT 
27/0, p. 93). 

The argument that it is foolish to grieve over transitory things 
forms the basic theme in Kindi’s treatise On the Art of Dispelling 
Sorrow, from which treatise we have previously encountered a 
parable (above p. 196). Thus the argument is already found in 
Late Antiquity. 

The story of a tent of crystal which is given as a gift to the emperor Nero and which a 
wise man describes as a great misfortune for him because if it is destroyed, he will suffer an 
irreparable loss (H. Ritter and R. Walzer, “Uno scritto morale inedito di ahKindl”) is also 
found in the Shark al-Hikam 2/64 where the tent is replaced by a goblet. 
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2 

On the other hand, if sorrow, gravity and suffering have a deeper 
reason than loss of transitory goods or failure to attain earthly 
desires, then they are not at all an evil which must be eliminated 
or overcome, but a good which is necessary, worthwhile and 
pleasing to God, indeed a sign of God’s love. 

It is stated in the Torah: “If God loves a person, He places a female mourner 
for the dead in his heart. And when God hates a bondsman, he places a flute in his 
heart.” 

Shark al-Hikam 1/91; Qushayri, Risala 65, Bab al-huzn\ Sendschreiben 205/12.2. Cf. 
above p. 132 and Asrdr al-tawhld 243; O’Kane, Secrets 441. 

Suffering is the inseparable companion of men of piety, indis¬ 
pensable for anyone who wants to become “a man on this path”. 

Uways al-Qarani says to a disciple: “As long as you don’t experience suffer¬ 
ing as if you feared you had killed all the people in the world, you’re not worthy 
of being called 'a man’.” (MN 12/10). 

As long as you’re not a man of suffering, you won’t find a place among “the 
men”. (MT 37/1 p. 126, verse 3166). 

This suffering cannot be cured with medicine. 

When Shibli becomes insane, the caliph sends him to the madhouse and is¬ 
sues instructions about what medicine he’s to be given. But Shibli says: “Don’t 
trouble yourselves in vain! This is no madness one can cure with drugs. Leave me 
in peace! Perhaps stomach pain can be cured. But if I have no life (jan), the 
(divine) Beloved (jandn) is enough for me. Suffering for which there’s no cure is 
remedy enough for me.” (MN 22/8). 

If you wish to become a man, my son, there’s no way but suffering. 

A pious man says: “If all the Jews adopted the true faith, it wouldn’t please me 
as much as a man who willingly travels this painful road of suffering and goes to 
his grave with this suffering so that he’s lived in suffering, died in suffering, and 
gone from this world to the next in suffering.” (MN 30/1). 

Anyone who does not experience suffering cannot find a cure. 

If you don’t experience suffering, how is the remedy meant to arrive? If you’re 
not a slave, how is the command meant to arrive? If you don’t burn like tinder 
{sokhta) in bloody suffering, how is the fire meant to cause you to light up? (MN 
0, in the discussion about the necessity of a pJr). 

Through suffering the heart becomes alive. 

Your heart is dead if it’s free from this suffering. For only what is living feels 
pain. You’re still inexperienced, you don’t like this talk. But fire will only fall 
on tinder. Burn like the candle day and night so that the fire gives off light! (IN 
p. 292 ) 2 -u)-—don’t burn in your pain, how is the fire meant to 
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illuminate you? When you experience suffering, then you’re provided with the 
cure. (MN Sharh-i kitab ).—As long as denial of desires is not your nourishment, 
how is a stupid heart meant to come alive? (MT p. 175, verse 4434). 

There is a saying in Qushayri which goes; 

If there’s no sorrow in the heart, the heart becomes a ruin just as a house be¬ 
comes a ruin if no one lives in it. (Risdla 65, Bab al-huzn\ Sendschreiben 
205/12.3). 

Incurable suffering is precisely the right cure. 

Abu ‘^Ali TOsi says: “If you’ve made your heart completely into suffering,! 
then you’ll turn into a cure completely and become ‘a man’.” (IN p. 355j8). 
Suffering is the true elixir of the men of God. 

Make your body (entirely) into heart and the heart (entirely) into suffering. 
This is how “the men” prepare the elixir. (IN p. 355 12 )- This is how the king an¬ 
swers his son’s question about what the elixir is. 

Cf. Pseudo-Hafiz: “The elixir of pining in love for you transforms the body 
into pure gold, even if it was previously like lead.” (The first ghazal of the letter 
sad). 

Whoever is gripped by this suffering doesn’t cease to do 
“work”. 

A rich man has a black slave who stays up all night praying. His master no¬ 
tices this and wants to be woken up by him at night to pray with him. But the 
slave answers: “Whoever doesn’t feel^ the suffering of ‘the way’ doesn’t deserve 
to be woken up. If you were in pain, you would do ‘works’ day and night. If you 
need someone else to wake you, then you need someone else to do the works for 
you. Whoever doesn’t have this longing and suffering, let earth (of the grave) be 
poured over his head. He’s no ‘man’!” (MT 37/2, p. 126). 

Whoever has been wounded must submit to the branding iron (to stop the 
bleeding). 

A man asks the Prophet for permission to perform the prayers on a prayer rug. 
The Prophet doesn’t allow it but orders him to prostrate himself in the hot sand. 
For if a man has been wounded (by the pain of God’s love), the branding iron is 
required.—As long as you don’t bear the mark of the brand in your heart, how 
should anyone cast a glance on you? Display the brand in your heart, because by 
means of the brand “the people of the heart” recognize “the man”! (MT 37/4, p. 
127). 

This suffering must be affirmed with complete acceptance. 

Whoever undergoes suffering is not allowed to find a cure, and whoever 
wishes to have a cure is not allowed to live! “The man” must be thirsty, and 


^ This is the sense if one reads kardi in accordance with the meter Carud) of the 
verse. 

2 - - 

Read: an kas-ra ki dard-i rah na-khasi. 
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without food and sleep. The thirsty man should not reach water for all eternity! 
(MT KhdtimalO p. 175, verses 4440-41). 

Suffering as a guide to the hereafter and an educator also occurs in SanaT, Hadlqa 320. 


3 

What kind of suffering is meant in these statements is not clear in 
all passages. The suffering which is required of the men of God 
‘'Attar particularly likes to refer to as dard-i din “suffering of re¬ 
ligion”, “religious suffering”, or indeed dard-i khudhd “suffering 
for God’s sake”, “suffering for God”. This is first of all a question 
of a general mood of sorrow which is based on fear of what is to 
come after death, and is a sign that the man of piety takes God’s 
threats seriously. Connected with this is obviously the suffering 
due to one’s own inadequacy with regard to having wasted one’s 
life, and due to the failings which one is responsible for. More 
properly mystical is the suffering caused by longing for God 
which remains unsatisfied, the sorrow of restlessly seeking know¬ 
ledge of God, the love pangs of the lover of God who is separ¬ 
ated from God. 

What hearts experience of grief and sadness comes from the fact that they are 
denied direct vision. {Shark al-Hikam 2/60). 

The inability to find peace, the restlessness of a heart which 
cannot and will not find peace in what this world has to offer, is 
worthwhile because it forces a person to give up living his life in 
complacency and being satisfied with everyday purposes, and 
leads him to higher, religious goals. In ‘'Attar such praise of suf¬ 
fering stands conspicuously in the foreground, and we should 
certainly assume that this is an expression of a peculiarity of his 
personal temperament and character. This deep unrest, in my 
opinion, is not to be found with the same intensity in other reli¬ 
gious authors of his epoch and cultural milieu. 

The poet interrupts the story about the soldier standing guard at the tent of 
Sultan Malikshah (p. 346 below) with the remark: ‘T don’t know whether you 
have stood this way by a king’s tent because of The suffering of religion’. If you 
had one atom of burning in the heart, the same would surely be allotted to you 
(throughout) the night.” (IN p. 19l6_7). 

If you actually possessed religious suffering, you would not continually incur 
loss in religion. (IN p. 202|i). 

The king responds to the prince who wants to learn magic: “Wise people are 
gripped by religious suffering, and you want to see yourself in the midst of 
magic? ...Do you possess one moment of religious suffering? You do not... If 
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you knew one atom of religious suffering, you would die from longing for the 
(real) life.” (IN p. IO 23 5 ^, 6 ). 

‘'Attar asks God for suffering “for the sake of God”. 

Whoever’s heart isn’t happy in suffering for You, his heart shouldn’t be 
happy! Because he’s not Your man. Give me one atom of suffering, oh You my 
cure, because without suffering for Your sake my soul dies! Give unbelief to the 
unbelievers and give belief to the believer. But to ""Attar’s heart give suffering 
for Your sake! (MT p. 9, verses 229-31). 

If the whole night is to become day for you, then you must possess the suffer¬ 
ing which burns (every) means. Given that I possess the suffering of love in my 
soul, for me, oh miracle, suffering is a cure. I don’t find what I’m seeking, nor 
does this seeking grow calm for one moment. (MN in 12/7). 

Drink dry the seven seas and then die in torment out of yearning for one more 
drop! ...Don’t lick the cup so much, you wondrous one! When you’ve drunk a 
cup, then ask for another one! Whoever doesn’t become pregnant with the suffer¬ 
ing of religion, he’s a woman and not a man of religion. One atom of suffering 
in your heart for the sake of God is better for you than possessing both worlds... 
In these depths I live continually with this suffering so that tomorrow this suf¬ 
fering will be my comrade. I’m alive through this suffering every moment in the 
world, in the grave this suffering is companion enough. On the Resurrection let 
this suffering be my intimate friend! ...Whether I’m destined for Paradise or for 
Hell, may my soul be intoxicated with this suffering! Whoever doesn’t possess 
this suffering is not a man. There’s no cure for you if you don’t possess this suf¬ 
fering... Oh You for whose sake a whole world of suffering is my companion on 
the road, I pray You to give me further suffering as a loan! Undergoing effort in 
Your street is a beautiful effort, suffering for You in the depths of the soul is a 
beautiful treasure. You can do whatever You want, let this suffering go on in¬ 
creasing! If ""AUar no longer possesses suffering for Your sake, then he doesn’t 
want either unbelievers or men of piety. Suffering for Your sake must burn up his 
soul... My heart wants suffering for Your sake, suffering for Your sake! (MN in 
0 / 1 ). 

Even if I’m all suffering from head to foot, may I be an infidel if I become 
sated on suffering. I want to possess sorrow from Your world. I have no sorrows 
when I have sorrow for Your sake. Ah, if only I had a hundred thousand lives, to 
pour them out like bursts of rain at the feel of sorrow for Your sake. (IN p. 38 13 . 
5)- 

He alone is a human being who has one care alone (care for God). (IN p. 122ia 
4b)- 

Whoever can endure without God is happy, whoever cannot is 
caught up in sorrow. 

It is transmitted in tradition that every day seventy clouds appear between 
heaven and earth. On the heart which possesses sorrow for God’s sake sixty-nine 
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of these clouds rain down cares, but on the heart which can endure far from God, 
one cloud rains down pure happiness. (IN p. 1032-5)- 

Perhaps the source of this “tradition” is what one reads in ThaMabi’s ^Ard^is, pp. 17-18: 
“It is transmitted in tradition that the body of Adam lay on the earth for forty days and was 
rained on for the same amount of time by the rain of sorrow, and that then for one year it 
was rained upon by happiness. For this reason the cares of his children are many but in the 
end become transformed into joy.” 

Sorrow for the sake of God is better than all the goods of the 
world. 

Rabi^'a hasn’t eaten anything for a week but spent her time praying and fast¬ 
ing. When she’s very weakened from hunger, a female neighbor brings her a 
bowl with food. She goes off to fetch a lamp. When she comes back, a cat has 
turned over the bowl. She then goes to get a jug of water to break her fast with. 
The jug falls from her hand and breaks. Then she emits a sigh and says: “My 
God, what do you want from me that You confuse me like this and cause me 
distress?” The divine voice answers her; “If you want. I’ll give you the goods of 
the whole world. But then remove sorrow for my sake from your heart because 
you can only have one of these two.” (Thereupon Rabi^'a turns her heart away 
from the world completely). (IN 10/5, pp. 159-60; TA 1/68-69; and Smith, 
Rabija 21-22, following TA). 

The prophet Shu^'ayb (Jethro) weeps for ten years out of longing for God, un¬ 
til he becomes blind. God bestows his sight on him once again. But he weeps for 
another ten years and once again becomes blind. God then has him told: “If 
you’re weeping out of fear of Hell—I have freed you from Hell. If you’re weeping 
for the sake of Paradise, I’ll bestow on you Paradise with its Hurls.” Then 
Shu^ayb speaks: “I weep neither because of Paradise, nor because of Hell. I’m 
weeping out of longing for You and Your proximity.” The divine voice says: “If 
you’re weeping out of longing for Us, just go on weeping because your case is a 
difficult one!” Then Shu^ayb says: “Don’t give me back my sight. Because until I 
can see You, it doesn’t matter to me that I can see!” (IN 20/9, p. 326). 

Qushayri, Risdla 150^, Bab al-shawq\ Sendschreiben 457/49.8. The feature that God de¬ 
scribes suffering and weeping as incurable, i.e. that longing for God is necessarily connected 
with suffering, as well as the other feature, that Shu'^ayb doesn’t want his sight back until he 
can see God, are introduced into the story by Attar. In Qushayri God simply answers: 
“Because of your longing for Me, I made Moses serve you for ten years.” 

Blessedness, though it may have different external forms, is only based on 
seeing God and nearness to Him. The torment of Hell, though it may have differ¬ 
ent external forms, is only based on being excluded from Him. The cause of the 
torment is the fact of being excluded. Blessedness reaches perfection by means 
of gazing at His noble face. {Hikma of Ibn ''Ata'’ Allah; Shark al-Hikam 2/60). 
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In tradition it says: “On the Final Day some people from Muhammad’s com¬ 
munity will be condemned to Hell. When they come to the edge of Hell, they at¬ 
tain a delay of three thousand years from God, and during this period they weep 
incessantly. No one asks them why. A great man remarked about this: ‘May a 
hundred lives such as mine be sacrificed for the tears of these people! Because 
they alone possess suffering for God’s sake for which there’s no remedy.’”—As 
long as you don’t possess suffering for which there’s no remedy, you’ll never be 
allotted the remedy. A pain suffered for His sake is better for you than a hundred 
lives. Pain suffered for Him is better than all remedies. (IN 20/10, p. 327). 

4 

Suffering is pleasing to God. Abu Sa'^Id quotes the Koranic verse: 
“Do not be happy, for God does not love the happy” (28/76, in 
the context what is meant is being happy with treasures) and the 
hadith: “God loves every sorrowful heart” (Asrdr al-tawhid 243; 
O’Kane, Secrets 441). A burning soul and a heart filled with suf¬ 
fering are readily accepted by God. God says: “I am with those 
who have broken hearts.” 

And inda’l-munkasirati qulubuhum. Ibn al-Dayba"", Tamylz 41; Nicholson on Mathnawi 
1/532. 

Bayazid hears a voice in his innermost interior: “Our treasure-chambers are 
filled with acts of worship. If you want Us, adopt humility and need!” {Hilya 
10/40; Nur 70; Shadhardt 2/243-44). 

In ^AUar: 

They called to me in my innermost interior: “Oh Bayazid, Our treasure-cham¬ 
bers are filled with approved deeds of obedience and pleasing acts of worship. If 
you want Us, offer up something which We don’t have!” I said: “What is it that 
You don’t have?” The voice said: “Helplessness and impotence, need and humil¬ 
ity, and a broken spirit.” (TA 1 / 1555 . 9 ) 

One of the birds asks the hoopoe what merchandise is desirable in the land of 
the Simurgh. One must appear before the king with a precious gift. The hoopoe 
answers: “Knowledge and secrets and absolute obedience are found in suffi¬ 
ciency. Bring a burning soul and a heart filled with suffering. No one has that 
there!”—A cry of woe fetched up from the depths of the soul penetrates all the 
way to God’s Throne and brings liberation. (MT 37/0, p. 125; above p. 15). 

But it must be a genuine cry of woe. 

When Zulaykha is still in possession of regal power and honor, and lets 
Joseph waste away in prison, one day she orders the guardian of the prison to 
strike Joseph fifty times with a stick so that she can hear his woeful cry from a 
distance. The guard can’t bring himself to beat the beautiful Joseph and strikes 
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an animal hide in his place, and has Joseph let out woeful cries. But Zulaykha is 
not satisfied with that and calls to the guard that he should strike him harder. The 
guard fears that sheMl discover the deception if Joseph doesn’t show any marks 
from the beating, and now strikes Joseph with a hefty blow. Joseph shouts out, 
and Zulaykha orders the guard to stop, because now she has heard a proper cry of 
woe. (MT 37/1, p. 125). 

The angels jostle among themselves to get hold of a sigh emit¬ 
ted by someone suffering in pain and a tear that he lets fall. 

A plr while travelling about meets a group of angels who are struggling to 
wrest a valuable object from one another. He asks what sort of a thing it is that 
they’re fighting over and is given the answer: “Someone weighed down with suf¬ 
fering passed by here and uttered a sigh and shed tears. We’re now fighting 
among ourselves for this sigh and these tears.” (MT Khatimall, p. 182). 

The suffering due to having omitted a duty is precious. Not 
only acts of obedience are accepted, “bought”, but impotence and 
u'eakness as well. 

A young man fails to go on the pilgrimage and because of this emits a sigh. 
Sufyan al-ThawrI who’s present says to him: “For this sigh I’ll sell you the four 
pilgrimages I’ve accomplished.” The young man accepts the exchange. That 
night God appears to Sufyan in a dream and says to him: “Your exchange brought 
you good profit. All four pilgrimages have (now) been accepted.” (MN 34/8; TA 
1/191). 
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GOD’S MERCY AND KINDNESS 


To be sure, fear (khawf) of eternal punishment, of being predes¬ 
tined for damnation, is not by any means eliminated but it does 
find a counterbalance in hope (rajd^) in God’s mercy. Alongside 
God’s harsh violence {qahr, jaldl) stands His kindness, grace and 
mercy (lutf, jamdl, '^indyat, rahmat), alongside His threat (wa^id) 
there is His promise {wa^d) and, according to a divine saying, 
God’s mercy has precedence over His wrath. 

Sabaqat rahmati ghadabJ. Wensinck, Concordance 2/239b; Mathnawl 1/2672 and Nichol¬ 
son’s Commentary p. 168.—Regarding the equivalent of this double modality of divine mani¬ 
festation in Philo see I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung 211-13. 

On the rnaqdm of rajd'^ cf. the textbooks, e.g. Qut 1/213-25; Nahrung 2/298-325/32.172- 
2M\Jhya^ 4/123-35; Stufen 298-325/C. 1-50. 

If You trample me with the foot of harshness, (at the same time) You scatter 
hundreds of kindnesses over my head. If You wound me with the sword of justice, 
(at the same time) You make Your grace a balsam for my soul. (MN 0/2, in a long 
prayer to the Godhead). 

It is not permitted to ask the question why God now turns one 
side of His being toward man and now the other. God’s action is 
inscrutable. 

Since nothing that You do happens for a reason, forgive me without a reason, 
oh Creator! If You give me an atom of good fortune {dawlat), then give it to me. 
For You give without reason! (MN in Khdtimal\6). 

But if the question is posed, it is answered by referring to 
God’s essential nature. God behaves this way in order to manifest 
His essential nature as lord and ruler over His creatures and 
slaves. We have already seen that “"AUar has an answer for why 
suffering and injustice exist in the world. It is contained in the 
story about Sultan Mahmud and his vizier, in which Mahmud 
laments that his kingly hall is empty of people with complaints, 
and to remedy this he sends out soldiers to create a cause for 
complaint themselves so that the kingly hall will become filled as 
is proper (above p. 64). 
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1 

But God also wishes to put in operation the other side of His na¬ 
ture, His kingly mercy, and for this reason He practices compas¬ 
sion. 

Before His majesty all sin disappears. 

Dhu’l-Nun says: “When God spreads out the carpet of His glory, all sins in the 
heavens and on earth disappear in the margin of this carpet. When the sun rises, 
then hundreds of worlds of darkness disappear. If a drop of water is soiled by sin, 
it will not be perceived in that ocean.’' (MN 34/7; TA 1 / 1269 . 11 ).^ 

Like a king, He bestows His grace for free. 

A SufT in Baghdad hears a man who’s selling honey cry out: “I have honey and 
am selling it cheaply!” The Sufi shaykh asks: “Do you also give it away for 
free?” The seller answers: “What, are you a fool?” The divine voice then calls out 
to the Sufi: “Come to Us! We give you everything for free.” (MT 19/3, p. 71). 

In order to be able to display His mercy, God causes people to 
commit sins. If people were sinless, He would be unable to apply 
this side of His nature. 

In a hadJth it says: “If you didn’t commit sins, God would do away with you 
and bring forth people who did sin, in order to forgive them.” 

Law lam tudhnibu la~dhahabaHldhu bikum wala-jd^a bi~qawmin yudhnibuna li-yaghfira 
lahum. (Fayd al-qadJr no. 7487). Ayyub al-Qurashl wrote a special treatise on this hadJth: 
GAL^ 2/449-50). 

Ibrahim ibn Adham stands in front of the Ka‘^ba and says to God: “Let me be 
protected from sin and preserve me from it!” The divine voice answers: ‘The sin¬ 
lessness you’ve requested from Me, all people have wished to have. But if I grant 
your wish and theirs, you’ll all be deprived of My mercy.” (IN Khdtima/W, pp. 
379-80; TA 1/92). 

The Arabic version: 

“My God, protect me from sin so that I’m never again disobedient to You!” 
Then I heard a voice from within “the house” say: “Oh Ibrahim, you pray that I 
should preserve you from sin, and all mankind asks Me for sinlessness. But if I 
preserve them from sin, on whom shall I practice My mercy and whom shall I 
forgive?” 

Qut I/ 22 O 19 , 2 / 6223 ; Nahrung 2/134/32.20, 2/524 f./32.763; Qushayri, Risdla 64; Send- 
schreiben 201/11.13; Ikyd"" 4/132, Kitab al-khawf wa’l-rajd^\ Stufen 320/C.41. 

Thus God actually seeks sinners to be able to make use of His 
forgiveness, and precisely for this reason Attar does not hesitate 
to hope for His forgiveness. 


I 


Read majd in line 10 instead of Muhammad. 
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The eye of Your forgiveness sought after a sinner. For this reason I took up 
my position in the field of sin. (MN 0/2). 

Budh ^ayn-i '^afw-i tu ^asi-talab ^arsa-i ^isydn giriftarn z-in sabab. 

Hasan al-Basrl presents a completely different justification for 
the positive value of sin: 

If the believer did not commit sins, he would fly in the air (due to arrogance). 
But God has forced him downwards with sins. 

Qut 1/220; Nahrung 2/220. Law lam yudhnibi’l-mu^minu la-kdna yatiru lay ran wa- 
Idkinna'lldha qama^^ahu bi'l-dhuniib, —Cf. also '^Abd al-Razzaq Qashanl, Shark Fusus al- 
hikam, Cairo 1321, p. 16. 

God’s grace Cindy at) can pardon a sinner from pre-eternity 
and remove him from the sight of the punishing angels on the Fi¬ 
nal Day, because a hidden relationship of familiarity exists be¬ 
tween Him and the sinner from pre-eternity, which suddenly be¬ 
comes apparent, just as a recognition between Joseph and Ben¬ 
jamin in Egypt suddenly occurred, a renewal of their old acqu¬ 
aintance. (IN 3/7, pp. 68-70; the Joseph-Benjamin story in IN 3/ 
6 , pp. 65-68). 

I will not paraphrase this broadly elaborated story in which once again conversations of 
God with the angels occupy a large space. On the Joseph story see pp. 374 f. below. The 
senti-mentality of stories like these actually stems from their sermon style. The audience is 
moved to weep. 

God does not renounce someone who renounces Him. He 
overlooks the proud speech of the fools who quarrel with Him. 

Moses meets an ascetic {zahid) on the way to Mt Sinai. The ascetic asks him 
to tell God: “Your orders have been carried out, therefore display mercy!” When 
Moses travels on, he meets a lover of God {^dshiq). The latter asks him to say to 
God: “I, who am now no more than skin and bones, love You. Love me also!” 
Continuing on this way, Moses finally meets a fool who is barefoot and with 
bare head. The fool says to Moses in an impudent manner: 'Tell God; 'How long 
are You going to leave me in this confused state? I have no more strength to bear 
this misery. I’m disgusted with life. Cheerful day has turned into night for me. I 
renounce You. You too renounce me as well!’” Moses on Mt Sinai only dares to 
communicate to the Lord the messages of the first two persons who spoke to 
him. God grants them their requests. When the prophet of God turns to go, the 
Lord says: “You’ve concealed from Me the message of the fool!” Moses replies 
that he didn’t think it correct to repeat the fool’s rude speech. But God says: 
‘Tell him: ‘Even if you renounce Me, I still won’t renounce you!”’ MN 33/7). 

When God must impose punishment. He feels sorry for those 
who are punished. 
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Noah is sitting on a mountain with forty saved persons after the Flood. One 
of those saved is a potter and he opens a pottery workshop. Gabriel then delivers 
the order to Noah to smash to pieces all the pots. Noah says: ‘They were pro¬ 
duced with so much effort, how can I smash them to pieces?” God gives him the 
answer: “You feel sorry about smashing a pot but through your prayer of execra¬ 
tion you killed all of humanity! How much My kindness has wept over them!” 
(MN 4/9). 

God’s kindness here appears oddly hypostatized. In a story we shall become familiar with 
(p. 584), God’s kindness laughs three times a day at the strange behavior of His foolish 
friends. On this hypostatization see Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums 350. On Noah’s 
prayer see Tha'^labi 355 {da'^d ‘^alayhim). 


2 

One ought not to ask for a reason, but it is possible for someone 
to be allotted unexpected good fortune. 

Even if one can't find anything by means of a cause, one can still find good 
fortune. If good fortune helps a little, it can lead you along the path to the sun. 
But one can’t say anything about it in advance. 

A man asks a shaykh: “What will you do if good fortune favors you?” The 
shaykh replies: “If good fortune comes, it will say what to do and what not to 
do.” (IN 10/14, p. 168). 

The poet asks God for this kind of good fortune without a rea¬ 
son (above p. 264). 

Good fortune can consist of a single glance. A person who has 
the good fortune that the glance of the king or of a holy man falls 
on him by chance, will find favor, will in fact attain honors and 
high positions. 

Sultan Mahmud passes by a place of execution where a criminal is about to be 
hanged. The poor sinner cries out at once: “The king’s eye has seen me. Wher¬ 
ever the king’s eye alights, there’s no longer any sin!” MahmOd buys his free¬ 
dom. But not satisfied with this, the newly freed man clings to the sultan’s sad¬ 
dle-blanket and won’t let go when Mahmud tells him to depart. The man says: 
“You’ve given me my life. How can I leave you? If you don’t wish to keep me 
with you, then let me be hanged again! I’m the one whose freedom was purchased 
by your (palace) gate. As long as I live, I won’t abandon your gate!” (MN 3/4). 

A murderer is executed. Afterwards a Sufi sees him in a dream strolling about 
in Paradise and asks him how he, a murderer, has come to be honored like this. 
The man answers: “When my blood spilled onto the ground, Shaykh Habib al- 
""Ajaml walked past and cast a fleeting glance on me. By means of that glance 
I’ve been allotted this honorary rank.” (MT 17/2, p. 64). 
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On the effects of a shaykh’s glance see e.g. Asrar al-tawhld 812', O’Kane, Secrets 185. 

And one on whom God’s glance falls is also allotted favor. 

If God loves a bondsman, then He looks at him, and if God looks at a bonds¬ 
man, He will surely not punish him. {Qut 2 / 534 . 5 ; Nahrung 2/458/32.674). 

Yet whoever wishes to drink the wine of God’s favor must first traverse the 
valley of His harshness, but once the glance of kindness falls upon you, you re¬ 
ceive new life every moment. (MN 3/3). 

The honorary rank which one attains through the glance of fa¬ 
vor cannot be acquired by means of any act of obedience. On the 
other hand, whoever thinks that acts of obedience are unneces¬ 
sary will be overwhelmed by a downpour of curses. 

One of the birds asks the hoopoe: “How is it that you’ve attained a higher 
rank than we have?” He answers: “Solomon one time let his glance fall on me. I 
reached this good fortune by means of a glance. This can’t be acquired through 
acts of obedience. For Satan accomplished many acts of obedience and still came 
to be cursed. But whoever says that obedience is not necessary, he should know 
that curses will rain down on him hourly. Perform works of obedience during a 
whole lifetime, so that Solomon casts a glance upon you!” (MT 17/0, p. 63; 
above p. 13). (There then follows the story about Sultan Mahmud and the boy 
who is fishing, above pp. 130-31). 


3 

The question as to why God causes a person to be guilty and then 
holds him responsible, which has disturbed ‘'Attar so earnestly 
(pp. 72-73), is in one place answered by him in a very remark¬ 
able way in accordance with mystical love. 

He sends a child forth in the dark night with a lamp and dispatches a wind to 
blow out the lamp, and then reproaches the child in a friendly way^ for letting 
the lamp go out. If all people were sinless. His wisdom would be devoid of love- 
play (hikmatash-rd ‘^ishqbdzl neste). (MT in 19/5, p. 72). 

God takes pity on the sinner the way a mother pigeon takes 
pity on her young. 

A bedouin comes to the Prophet and says to him: “I’ll adopt Islam if you tell 
me what I have here under my cloak.” The Prophet says: “You have a pigeon with 
two little baby pigeons.” The bedouin who’s convinced by the miracle accepts 
the true faith. The Arabs who are present gaze in admiration^ at the pigeon which 
is protecting her young with her wings.—The Prophet says: “By Him who has 


2 

3 


Read shafqat in verse 1861. 
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sent me to mankind, God takes pity on the sinner a hundred times more than this 
mother takes pity on her two young.” (IN KhdtimaH, p. 375). 

4 

God is more merciful than human beings. 

God reproaches Moses that he didn’t give an answer to Qarun (Korah) who 
called him seventy times. “If he’d called Me only once”, so says God, “I would 
have removed the unbelief from his heart and dressed him in faith’s robe of 
honor.” (MT 19/4, p. 71). 

A pious ascetic encounters the funeral procession of a sinner and takes a dif¬ 
ferent route to avoid having to say prayers for the dead over him. At night in a 
dream he sees the deceased walking about in Paradise and asks him how he came 
to receive this honor. The sinner answers: “Because you were so unmerciful to¬ 
ward me, God had mercy on me.” (MT 19/5, p. 72). 

One will recall the well-known stories, according to which the pious refuse to perform 
the prayer for the dead over the corpse of the poet FirdawsT or Hafiz, and then experience 
similar occurrences in dreams. (See pp. 283 f. below). 

Stories of this kind are already old. In them a deeper insight 
into the human heart with its afflictions and a greater sense of 
mercy are contrasted with the hard vulgar morality. 

‘'Abd al-Wahhab al-Thaqafi (d. 194/810) relates: “I saw that a coffin was being 
carried by three men and a woman. I took the place of the woman, and we walked 
out to the cemetery, performed the prayers over the dead man, and buried him. 
Then I said to the woman: ‘What relation was he to you?’ She said: ‘My son.’ I 
said: ‘Didn’t you have some neighbors?’ She replied: ‘Yes, but they despised 
him.’ I said: ‘What was he like then?’ She said: ‘He was a mukhannath (a young 
man who sells sexual favors).’ Then I felt sorry for her, and I took her into my 
house and gave her money, grain and clothing. That same night I saw an appari¬ 
tion, as if a moon-like person came to me wearing white clothes on the night of 
the full moon, and thanked me. ‘Who are you then?’, I asked. He replied: ‘I’m the 
male prostitute whom you buried today. God took pity on me because the people 
despised me.’” (Qushayri, Risala 64, Bab al-rajd^\ Sendschreiben 203/11.17; 
Ihyd^ 4/134, Baydn fadilat al-rajd"^', Stufen 324 f./C.49). 

Abu ^AlT al-Daqqaq relates: “Abu ^Amr al-Baykandi was once walking down 
the street and saw people who wanted to drive a young man out of their neigh¬ 
borhood because of his bad lifestyle. And his mother was there weeping. Abu 
^Amr felt sorry for the mother and interceded with the people on behalf of the 
young man, saying: ‘Let him go free this time for my sake, and if he behaves 
badly again, then do as you wish!’ They set the young man free as a gift to him 
(i.e. left him alone to please Abu ^Amr), and Abu ‘^Arru* went off. A few days later 
he was walking down that street and he heard the old woman crying behind her 
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door. He thought to himself: ‘Perhaps the young man has gone back to his bad 
lifestyle and been banned from the neighborhood.’ He knocked at the woman’s 
door and asked her about the young man. She came out and said; ‘He’s died.’ Abu 
‘'Amr asked further about the circumstances of his death. She said: ‘When his end 
was near, he said: “Don’t tell the neighbors of my death! I’ve offended them. 
They’ll revile me and won’t come to my funeral. When you bury me, place in the 
grave with me this signet-ring which has written on it: In the name of God! And 
when you finish burying me, intercede with my Lord on my behalf.” I did this as 
he requested and when I was leaving the grave, I heard his voice call out: “Go 
your way, dear mother! I’ve come before a kind Lord.’”” (Qushayrl, Risdla 65; 
Sendschreiben 203/11.17), 


5 

Sometimes God’s kindness manifests itself where one least ex¬ 
pects it: among the unbelievers and idolaters. 

Gabriel hears the Lord say: “Here I am {labbayk)V' He takes this to mean that 
God is answering someone’s prayers and flies throughout the whole world to find 
the person but is unable to do so. When he flies back to heaven, once again he 
hears God’s voice answer someone’s prayers and again he searches through the 
world in vain. Finally, he asks God whom He’s speaking to. The Lord says: “Go 
to Asia Minor to such-and-such a cloister!” Gabriel goes off and finds a man 
who’s calling on “the idol” (the crucifix). In amazement Gabriel asks God how 
He could answer an idol-worshipper. God says: “He’s someone gone astray for 
whom I wish to open the path to Me. This is what My kindness wants.” After 
that He opens the man’s heart to the true faith. (MT 19/2, p. 70). 

A similar story: An Indian three times requests something from an idol but it doesn’t re¬ 
spond. He then calls upon Allah, and Allah responds to him the first time with labbayk! 
(Rawnaq al-rnajalis, Bab 1). 

God makes free the way to the Prophet’s table for a Jew. 

An old Jew in Syria whenever he comes upon the Prophet’s name while read¬ 
ing the Torah writes over it or cuts it out. But when he opens the Torah the fol¬ 
lowing day, he always finds the Prophet’s name undamaged in its proper place. 
Doubt then comes over him as to whether the newly appeared prophet is not per¬ 
haps in the right. He sets out and goes to Medina. There he finds the Compan¬ 
ions of Muhammad weeping and in deep grief. The Prophet has just died. He then 
tears his clothes out of grief and longing, and his weeping renews the grief of 
the Prophet’s Companions. Finally, he asks them at least to bring him a gar¬ 
ment that the Prophet wore. The Companions go to the house of Fatima who 
since the death of her father has not spoken a word and kept the door of her house 
locked. When they tell her the Jew’s request, she remembers that before his death 
the Prophet predicted that a man who loves him would arrive. He would not find 
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the Prophet still among the living, but they should give him such-and-such a 
patched robe as well as the Prophet’s greeting. The Jew takes the robe, inhales 
Muhammad’s scent, becomes a believer and dies at the Prophet’s grave.—You’re 
no less than a Jew... If you’re a lover, then you must die like this out of longing 
for the Beloved! (IN 17/11, pp. 282-84). 

See the supplement to Kisa'^i’s ‘"Ara^'iSy Ms. Yeni Cami 881, fol. 243a-b; Saffuri 2/74. 

He takes pity on the unbeliever and admits him to His favor 
even when the latter is late in converting. 

A fire-worshipper named Sham'^un (Simeon), who is a neighbor of Hasan al- 
Basrl, is fatally ill. Hasan considers it his neighborly duty to visit the sick man 
and uses the opportunity to point out to the unbeliever the foolishness of his 
false belief. To prove that fire can neither help nor do harm, he places his hand 
in a fire, and behold, his hand suffers no damage! Because of this the fire-wor¬ 
shipper is convinced and declares he’s ready to accept the true faith if Hasan 
gives him a witnessed document attesting that God will forgive him and accept 
him into Paradise. Hasan acquiesces to his request and when the fire-worshipper 
dies, the document is placed in his hand in the grave. Hasan later has doubts as to 
whether he was really authorized to issue such a document. Then the former fire- 
worshipper appears to him in a dream walking about in Paradise and dressed in an 
honorary robe and wearing a crown on his head. He says to Hasan that God has 
given him a home in Paradise and he has no further need of that written docu¬ 
ment. He gives it back to Hasan, and when Hasan wakes up in the morning he 
finds the document in his hand. (IN 11/12, pp. 181-84.—TA 1/33-34). 

Translated by F. Gabrielli, Storia e civilta musulmana 221. On the context see p. 295 
below. Cf. also a conversion story which is meant to illustrate God’s inscrutable kindness, pp. 
286 f. below. 

“The morning of acquaintance with God (or knowledge of 
God, ashna^'i) shone from behind the curtain” for the fire-wor¬ 
shipper. God can send His light wherever He will, and this light 
then transforms people for their salvation. This light is the true 
elixir which changes objects into gold. 

If it shines for an unbeliever, through him the whole world turns into light. 
When it shone for the magicians of Pharaoh, those who were so far from God 
were deemed worthy of closeness to God (surahs 7/121-22, 26/47-48). By means 
of this light an old woman became the saint Rabi'^a. It makes the man with the 
spade (Kharaqanl, cf. TA 2/202i|) into a famous man of God. By means of its 
power the Christian MaTuf (al-Karkhi) becomes a Muslim, the highwayman 
Fudayl a guide to mysteries. When it shines within the heart of an Ibn Adham, he 
becomes sultan of both worlds. And when the soul is completely destroyed by 
this light (in extinction), it then comes forth with “I am sublime!” (Bayazid) and 
“I am God” (Hallaj). (IN p. 36117-3628). 
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The blood of the musk gazelle, after it has eaten special herbs for forty days, 
is transformed into aromatic musk by the breath of the morning breeze. In this 
way man who consists of earth can also become soul. If the light of God enters 
the soul, then the body takes on the color of the soul. If you wish to produce an 
elixir, let it be this elixir! (IN 22/11, p. 364). 

^Attar occasionally likes to illustrate serious things with comic 
stories. 

A man presents a kelim (coarse garment) to a merchant for sale. The merchant 
denigrates the kelim: “It’s as rough as a porcupine’s back, etc.” Finally, he pays 
out a really low price for it and puts it in his chest. Shortly thereafter a customer 
comes and requests a really soft kelim. The merchant brings out the kelim he just 
bought and now praises it in the highest terms. The kelim is incomparable, as 
smooth as silk, etc. A Sufi sees and hears all this. He lets out a cry the way Sufis 
do when the symbolic meaning of a banal event becomes clear, and he says to 
the merchant: “Ah, put me in your magic chest that transforms the coarse into 
silk and earth into pearls! Perhaps I too will become transformed in it!” (IN 
14/14, p. 231). 

Satan himself, the exemplar of depravity, who has been cursed 
for eternity, still maintains hope in God’s inscrutable action which 
is independent of everything that happens. In the same way that 
He cursed him without reason. He can favor him again without 
reason. 

Shibll encounters Satan among the Mecca-pilgrims by ""Arafat and asks him 
in astonishment what he, the cursed one, wants among the servants of God. Can 
he still entertain hope in God’s mercy? The cursed one answers: “I worshipped 
God for 100,000 years between fear and hope. I showed the angels the way to His 
presence. I opened the door for every person who had lost his way to God. My 
heart was filled with His sublimity. I professed His oneness. If He sent me away 
from His door for no reason despite all these acts of obedience—no one can ask 
why He does anything—then He can also accept me again without any reason. 
Since there’s no ‘how’ and ‘why’ in God’s action, one should never abandon 
hope in God. His harshness {qahr) has rejected me, but His kindness (lutf) can 
call me back.” (IN Khatimal9, pp. 376-77). 

Satan, one might say, was basing himself on the Koranic verse: 
“Never despair of God’s mercy! God forgives all sins.” There is 
no sin which could not be forgiven, except for turning away 
from the profession of God’s oneness. 

There are, of course, hadiths in which Satan is expressly excluded from the ranks of 
those whose remorseful repentance will be accepted. Cf. Tanbih al-ghdfdin 46b, Bab dkhar 
min al-tawba. 
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THE MEANS OE MERCY 


It does not follow, however, from God’s willingness to forgive 
sins that His forgiveness will be granted without any conditions. 

Attar’s pious do not simply carry on committing sins because 
they are sure of God’s forgiveness. They take measures to attain 
God’s mercy and compassion, and through acts of obedience 
they endeavor to show themselves worthy of God’s glance of 
mercy. For, as the hoopoe informs the birds, whoever says that 
acts of obedience are not necessary is cursed. According to ortho¬ 
dox doctrine, this makes him an unbeliever. 

You must perform acts of obedience a whole lifetime so that Solomon casts a 
glance upon you. (See above p. 268). 

The first concern of the pious man will be to attain forgiveness 
for sins of commission and omission, and secondly to undertake 
acts of obedience. 

Islam does not recognize the idea of an expiatory sacrifice, by 
means of which the sins of the world are atoned for and undone, 
nor does it recognize a church which presides over the means of 
grace and through whose intervention forgiveness for sins is 
granted to the sinner. Only the scholar of religious law or the 
mystical psychic guide can offer him personal help in shaping his 
religious life in accordance with the law or putting his relation¬ 
ship with God in order. But basically in Islam a human being 
views himself as standing alone and directly before His God. 

1 

The first step on the path to redemption, the first of “the redeem¬ 
ing things!” {munjiydt in Ghazzali), is remorseful repentance 
(tawba) for one’s life of sins, accompanied by the firm intention 
never to fall into the old sins again. 

The threshold to this is waking from the sleep of indifference, 
the sleep of a life devoid of cares, and the realization of how 
badly matters stand for one. 
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See e.g. Qut 1/178-93; Nahrung 2/9-52/32.2-79; Qushayrl, Risala 45-48; Sendschreiben 
146-154/3; Ihya^ AH-Sy, Stufen 21-53/A. 1-326.—Qasim Ghani, Hdfii 2/217-29; Qushayri, 
Risala 46, Bab al-tawba. 

We have already seen that in "" Attar there is no lack of exhorta¬ 
tions to repentance (see pp. 92-93). 

Whoever gives himself over to the indolent sleep of indifference will en¬ 
counter the same experience as the deaf man who didn’t notice the caravan pass 
him by (above p. 92) or will undergo what happened to Abu’l-Qishr Chaghani 
whom they shouted at to drive on his donkey so as not to be surprised by night¬ 
fall in the desert. (AN 7/10). 

When the world-traveller returns from the realm of minerals, the pir admon¬ 
ishes him to shake off the deadly rigidity in which the mineral realm is caught. 
(MN 21/0). 

Aren’t you afraid of sinking in the world, being laden with a heavy load? 

Travelling on a ship is one merchant who’s transporting iron and another 
who’s transporting down quilts. The ship sinks. The ironmonger is dragged 
down by his load, while the other merchant reaches the shore of salvation on his 
down quilts.—The load of iron is the burden of sins, etc. (MN 21/1). 

One must undergo a conversion before it’s too late. 

A pious man says it’s foolish to turn a person’s face in the right direction (the 
direction of prayer) only once he’s dying. This should have been done earlier. To 
plant a branch in the earth when it’s already losing its leaves makes no sense. 
(MT 22/4, p. 80). 

Listen to the admonition now before it’s too late! If you’re ly¬ 
ing in the grave, you can’t hear any longer. 

A pious fool observes how someone recites the profession of faith over a dead 
Turk. He says to the man: ‘This Turk was already deaf even during his lifetime. 
Do you think that now that he’s in his grave he’ll hear and understand your Ara¬ 
bic words?” (AN 10/2). 

It is part of the burial rites to recite the profession of faith over a dead or dying person 
{talqln). Cf. Mevqufali, Shark Multaqa'l-abhur, Istanbul 1309, 1/128, Bab salat al-jand''iz. 

One must listen to the call of God.—Camels that let themselves 
be driven forward by the song of the camel-driver can serve as a 
model for this. 

Asma'^i relates: “Once in the desert I stopped with a bedouin as a guest. In 
front of his tent I came upon a moaning negro lying on the ground in chains. 
When I asked him why he was in this state, he answered: ‘Because of an offense I 
made myself guilty of. The guest enjoys great privileges with his host. If you 
ask him to set me free, he’ll forgive me for the guest’s sake.’” When the food is 
served, Asma'"! doesn’t touch it and says to the bedouin: “I’ll only eat your bread 
once you’ve forgiven this negro.” Then the bedouin recounts the crime the negro 
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committed. “During a great heat, he so enchanted four hundred heavily loaded 
camels with his singing—he has a very beautiful voice—and drove them on in 
such haste that they accomplished a ten-day march in one day. When the loads 
were removed from them, they collapsed and died.” (IN 18/4, pp. 289-91). 

The story is recounted in Sarraj, Luma^ 270; Schlaglichter 393 f795.8; Qushayri, Risala 
153; Sendschreiben 465 f751.9 and Ghazzali, Ihyd^ 2/243 (= Macdonald in: JRAS 1901/219) 
as an example of the effect of music in the chapter on listening to music {samd'^). The narra¬ 
tor is Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Dawud al-Duqql (d. 360/970, SafadI, al-Wafi 3/63). '"Auar has 
transferred it to the famous collector of bedouin stories, the grammarian Asma^^I (d. 
213/828). 

A person may let himself be led astray by Satan for a certain 
amount of time, but when the call of God then reaches him, he 
must separate from Satan. 

On a mountain slope at the border with Syria, there lives a bird that only lays 
eggs once every year during forty days but then abandons them and disappears. A 
foreign bird arrives that hatches the eggs and feeds the chicks until they’re 
fledged. 

Then suddenly the mother bird appears, settles on a mountain and lets sound 
forth a special call. The instant the chicks hear this call, they abandon the for¬ 
eign foster-mother and hasten to their true mother.—If Satan takes you under his 
wing for a few days, this does no harm as long as you turn toward God as soon as 
He addresses you. (IN 13/9, pp. 207-08). 

The story originates in Barlaam and Josaphat. Cf. Hommel in Verhandlungen des VII. In- 
ternationalen Orientalistenkongresses 1886, Semitische Sektion, p. 153. It is there applied to 
the Prophet’s call to the faith. Only those who belong to him hear the call. 

For since the souls were with God in pre-existence and had al¬ 
ready acknowledged Him then as their Lord (the alast-hond, 
surah 7/172), hearing this call of God is a matter of recollection, 
an anamnesis. Between God and man there exists a secret pri¬ 
mordial acquaintance (dshna^i) which, though hidden and only 
potentially present so to speak, can suddenly become activated 
and bring about a human being’s return to God. (Cf. IN p. 201^. 
More on this subject is found on pp. 521 ff. below). 

The Indian king hears the call to God too late and only converts to the true 
faith when Mahmud of Ghazna with his army goes to war against him and takes 
him prisoner. Now he sits in his tent weeping, filled with fear about how to an¬ 
swer God on the Final Day when God will interrogate him about his faithlessness 
(his behavior is designated as such by ^Attar). (MT 31/2, pp. 104-05). 

Men of violence capture someone, throw ice-cold water over him and beat him 
with clubs. The tortured man cries out: “Help me, oh Lord and Creator!” Abu Sa^Id 
is walking past. His servant says to him he ought to intercede for the poor man. 
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But the shaykh says; “How can I do that when it’s only occurred to him now to 
think of God? Whoever only remembers Him at such a moment, let his heart be 
tom asunder and his head cut off!” (MN 1/2). 

2 

A sin one has committed can be undone by means of remorseful 
repentance (tawba), according to the hadith: “The one who re¬ 
pents in remorse is the friend of God, and whoever repents of a 
sin with remorse, it is as if he had not committed a sin.” 

Al-td^’ibu habibu'lldhi wa'l-td''ibu mina'bdhanbi fca-nian Id dhanba lah. According to Ibn 
Maja; cf. Qut 1/179|3; Nahrurig 2710/32.3; Ihyd^ 4/4, Baydn wujub al-tawba\ Stufen21/A.\6. 

Tawba consists of feeling remorse for the sin one has commit¬ 
ted, sorrow for what one did, the firm intention never again to 
commit the sin to the end of one’s life, admitting to the sin, the 
request for forgiveness, and the effort to make good again what 
one did and to make up what one omitted, or to atone for wicked 
deeds through good works and thereby to establish a predomi¬ 
nance of good works over bad deeds. 

Surahs 11/114, 13/22, 9/102. ZDMG 11/1857/440-41.“If you have perpetrated a 
bad deed, see that you follow it by a good deed which will alone for it.” Idhd ^amilta 
sayyi"'atari fa-atbi'^hd bi-hasanatin tukaffirhd. Qut 1/180, 190; Nahrung 2/11 f./32.7, 2/42/ 
32.63; Ihyd^ 4/11, 32; Stufen 38/A.48, 88/A. 185. 

A great part of the good works undertaken by rulers, the cre¬ 
ation of pious foundations, and copying out manuscripts of the 
Koran {Ihyd'’ 4/32), etc., probably go back to this motive. If all 
the conditions are fulfilled, there can be no doubt that a remorse¬ 
ful repentance will be accepted by God (Ihyd'’ 4/11; Stufen 
43/A.61). This is also true for sinners who repeat their sins. 

One of the birds who’s invited on the journey to the Simurgh presents the ex¬ 
cuse that he’s too burdened with sins to be deemed worthy of closeness to the 
king. The hoopoe replies: “The gate of remorseful repentance is open for you.” 
(MT 19/0, p. 69; above p. 14). 

A man has committed many sins and finally makes a vow to repent. But then 
he breaks his vow and falls back into his old vices. Remorse comes over him 
again but he doesn’t dare make a vow of repentance because he fears his repen¬ 
tance won’t be accepted. The divine voice says to him: “I’ve granted you a new 
period of grace and am not angry. Come back! We’ve opened the door for you 
once more.” (MT 19/1, pp. 69-70). 

God does even more. For every sin which one repents of. He 
causes ten good works to be recorded. 
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'‘On the Final Day’\ so said the Prophet, “God will have the list of a man's 
good and bad deeds handed over to him. The man finds nothing but sins recorded 
on it and is convinced he’ll have to descend to Hell. Then God orders him to turn 
over the page. There it’s written: ‘Since he has repented, ten good works will be 
credited to him for every sin.’ The elated sinner is bold enough to exploit the 
situation immediately. He says: The recording angels have actually made a mis¬ 
take. I’ve committed far more sins than are recorded here...’” The Prophet 
laughed when telling this story “so that one could see his back teeth”. (IN 9/12, 
pp. 151-52). 

Regarding the Babylonian-Iranian forerunners of the idea of recording deeds, cf. E. 
Herzfeld, Zoroaster and his World 305 ff. 

Remorseful repentance should not be postponed because no 
one knows how much longer he still has to live. {Ihyd^ 4/7; 
Stufen 32/A.31). 

Earlier in the Ayasofya Mosque there hung on a column the saying; “Make 
haste performing the prayers before they escape you! Make haste to repent be¬ 
fore death!” 

bi’l-saldti qabla'l-fawt, '^ajjilu bi’l-tawba qabla’l-mawt. 

The second prince in the Jldhlnama, who thinks he can practice a little magic 
without any danger as long as he undertakes 'lawbal' afterwards, is reprimanded 
by his father. (IN 6/0, p. 100; see above pp. 5 f.). 

True grief over the injustice he committed, and an endeavor to make good 
again as far as possible what he did, is displayed by the young man who through 
a cold response had caused his lover’s death. He’s inconsolable and attempts to 
make up for his wrong by undertaking a yearly pilgrimage on the dead person’s 
behalf. (IN p. 297i|.i8- Cf. p. 407 below). 

3 

Heart-felt contrition, remorse, and shame over the sin he commit¬ 
ted is sometimes the only thing a dying person has to pin his 
hopes on. 

A man says on his deathbed: “I have nothing in the way of provisions for this 
journey. But with the sweat of shame I’ve kneaded a handful of clay and made a 
brick from it. I’ve filled a bottle with tears and from old rags patched together a 
shirt as a shroud. You should perform the washing of my corpse with my tears, 
place the brick beneath my head, and lay me in the earth wrapped in the pieced- 
together shroud which is drenched with my tears.” (MT Khdtima/4, p. 180). 

‘'Attar once asked a dying man what he’d prepared as provisions (good deeds) 
for the road to the hereafter. The dying person answered: “I’ve prepared for God a 
full heart and an empty hand.”—“I’m the same as this man”, says the poet. “I too 
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have an empty hand, but a heart full of hope in God’s mercy.” He then asks God 
not to disappoint him in this hope. (AN 23/3). 

Some sinners die from a sense of shame. 

An Abyssinian comes to the Prophet and says: “I’ve committed wicked sins 
(fawdhish). Is remorseful repentance possible for me?” The Prophet answers: 
“Yes!” The Abyssinian turns to go but then looks back again and asks: “Did God 
see me when I committed those sins?” The Prophet answers his question in the 
affirmative. At that the Abyssinian lets out a cry and falls to the ground dead. (IN 
11/9, pp. 176-77). 

Elaborated on the basis of an Arabic story, Ikyd"" 4/12; Stufen 46/A.70. 

A man finds that the woman he has married is not a virgin. Although he for¬ 
gives her and promises to keep the matter a secret and not say anything to her 
parents—he has failings enough himself which he must pray God to cover up in 
His mercy—the young woman is inconsolable, falls ill and finally dies of 
shame. (IN 12/9 bis, pp. 177-78). 

Naturally, confessing a sin before the authorities cannot protect 
one from legal punishment. 

A woman commits adultery, experiences intense remorse and presents herself 
before the Prophet to be stoned to death. The Prophet, who at first turns away so 
as not to hear her confession, says: “Now is not the time for this. You must first 
give birth.” She gives birth to a boy and once more presents herself before the 
Prophet. The Prophet sends her away again because she must first breast-feed the 
child. When the boy is weaned, the woman returns. The Prophet says: “You must 
look after the child until it’s seven years old.” When the seven years are up, 
someone comes and takes the child under his protection. Now the punishment 
must be carried out. After her execution, she appears to ‘^AIT in a dream and in 
reply to his question as to what God did with her, she says He told her that it’s 
the duty of the prophets to carry out the law but that because of her great penance 
she’s forgiven. If she’d turned directly to God instead of to the Prophet, He would 
have acquitted her of the sin. (MN 34/5). 

This is an embellished rendition of the hadlth al-Ghdmidiyya which is found together with 
the closely analogous hadJth Md^^iz ibn Malik, for example, in the SahJh of Muslim, Kitdb al- 
hudud, bdb man i^iarafa ‘^ald nafsih bi'l-zina, Istanbul 1331, 5/119; Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif al- 
hadJth 240; Tanbih al-ghdfilin 143a; Ihyd^ 4/33, al-Rukn al-thdlith, etc.; Stufen 90/A. 191. 
Moreover, Ghazzali explains that it is not necessary to denounce oneself to the authorities 
because of an offense for which there are punishments {hudud) in the Koran. This 
corresponds to the trend which became prevalent to limit as much as possible the application 
of Koranic punishments. Ndldeke-Schwaily, Ceschichte des Qordns 1/250 and J. Schacht, 
The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence pp. 73-74, 106. 
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4 

Admitting one has fallen short of what is required and seeking 
forgiveness combine with acknowledgement of one’s own weak¬ 
ness, paucity of works, perplexity and helplessness, and an appeal 
to God’s compassion and a request for help. These motifs are 
found in ‘'Attar chiefly where he addresses the Godhead through 
direct speech {mundjdt), that is to say in the beginning and at the 
end of his epics. These passages are in part very beautiful exam¬ 
ples of religious poetry. Here we must content ourselves with 
only a few indications. 

When I was still able, I was ignorant, and when I became knowing, I was no 
longer able. Now in my weakness and helplessness I know no remedy other than 
sorrow. (MT Khdtima p. 181, verses 4580-81). 

Even if the sin of the sinner is as big as a hundred worlds, one atom of Your 
mercy is enough to outweigh it. Since I have nothing but a lack of acts of obedi¬ 
ence, what sort of weight can we bring along with us? A handful of trivial wares! 
(IN pp. 386 j8-387i). 

ShiblT is seen in a dream after his death and asked what God has done with 
him. He answers: “The final reckoning was difficult but when God saw how much 
of an enemy I was to my self, how weak, desperate and helpless I was. He took 
pity on my helplessness and He forgave me in His magnanimity,”—“I too am 
weak and helpless, like a lame ant in a well”, the poet continues by way of ad¬ 
dressing God.—He then complains of his internal rift, his being neither a be¬ 
liever nor an infidel, etc., in the manner we have already become familiar with 
(pp. 151 ff.). (MT Khdtimafe, p. 181). 

I come before You as a beggar. Am I to go away again devoid of hope? (MT 
Khdtimalll, transition to 18). 

Cf. as well IN pp. 10g.io» 3796_i4; MT in 0/1, pp. 8-9; MN after 0/2. 

5 

The pious sometimes support their request for mercy with a pec¬ 
uliar argumentation, on the basis of which, by their citing human 
relations and customs, by their referring to precedents in the 
human sphere, God is meant to be persuaded to bestow His 
mercy. 

A beggar is seen in a dream after his death and asked what God has done with 
him. He says: “He asked me what Td brought with me for Him. I answered: ‘For 
fifty years I’ve gone from house to house begging for a little bread. No one gave 
me anything, everyone referred me to You. And now You want something from 
me, a beggar?’” (MN Khdtima/\4), 
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One still says today to a beggar one wants to get rid of: Allah versinl “God give you 
something!” 

Ansari Harawi relates a similar story about Bayazid Bistami {Tabaqdt 107). 
Someone saw him in a dream after his death and asked: ‘‘How did things go for 
you?” He replied: “I was asked: ‘What have you brought with you, oh shaykh?’ I 
said: ‘When a poor man comes before a king’s gate, then one asks him: “What 
do you want?”, not: “What have you brought with you?”’” 

Ansari adds to this a whole series of similar stories about other pious men. 
Immediately after our story comes an anecdote which he claims to have heard 
from ""All al-Sharlfr who died 436 AH. 

In Neshapur there lives a poor old woman named “^Iraqiyya who has begged at 
people’s door her whole life long. After her death she is seen in a dream and the 
question we’re familiar with by now is put to her. She answers: “I was asked: 
‘What have you brought with you?’ I then said: ‘Oh woe! My whole life long I’ve 
been referred to this door and told: “May God give you something!”’, and now 
I’m asked: ‘What have you brought with you?’” Then someone said: “She’s 
right, leave her in peace!” 

Both stories occur in Jami, Nafahat, in Bayazid’s biography. 

In an address to God the poet says: “I’ve lain in chains in a pit and in prison. 
Who can extend a hand to me in such a pit other than You? My imprisoned body 
became dirtied, my tormented heart trampled. If I arrive so dirty from the road, 
forgive me! I’ve come forth from prison and a pit.” (MT Khdtima, transition to 

8, p. 182). 

A pious man says: “If on the Final Day God asks me: ‘What have you brought 
with you?’. I’ll answer: ‘What does one bring with one when coming out of 
prison?”’ (MT Khdiimaf^, p. 182). 

Nizam al-Mulk, the great Seljuk vizier, famous as a friend and patron of reli¬ 
gious scholars, says on his deathbed: “Since I was always a buyer and a helper to 
anyone who spoke to me of You, and I’ve always ‘bought’ You and never ‘sold’ 
You, I now also ask You to buy me and to help me.” (MT Khdtimal9, p. 183). 

The poet asks God not to hold up his sin before him, and then 
relates the following story; 

A bath attendant collects before Shaykh Abu Sa^'id the dirt he’s rubbed off of 
him. In the meantime he asks the shaykh what nobility is, and the shaykh an¬ 
swers: ‘That you hide the dirt and never hold it up before people’s sight.” There¬ 
upon the bath attendant falls at the shaykh’s feet and begs for forgiveness.—The 
poet begs God to display nobility to him as well and not to hold up his dirt be¬ 
fore him. (MT KhdtimalW, pp. 183-84 .—Asrdr al-tawhid 223; O’Kane, Secrets 
406). 

A bedouin leads a miserable life in a salt desert where there’s only brackish 
water. A year of famine forces him to leave the area and go to another region. 
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There he finds sweet water for the first time. Convinced that this is the water of 
Paradise, he fills a skin with it, lifts the skin onto his shoulder and sets out, in¬ 
tending to bestow this water as a gift from Paradise on the caliph, who, so he 
hopes, will surely give him a handsome reward. He meets the caliph Ma^mun just 
as the latter is returning from the hunt and says, when asked what he wants, that 
he’s brought the caliph a gift from Paradise. The caliph asks what it is. “Water of 
Paradise”, replies the bedouin, and he offers Ma^mun a cup of warm, foul¬ 
smelling water. Ma^mun, who grasps the man’s situation, drinks a little of the 
water and bestows a thousand dinars on the bedouin, but he sets one condition on 
the gift, that the man must immediately turn around and go home. Later when 
they ask the caliph why he imposed this condition on the man, he says: “If he’d 
travelled on ahead, he would have reached the Euphrates and been forced to rec¬ 
ognize the worthlessness of his gift. I wanted to save him from undergoing this 
shame. He came from far-off to see me and gave me what he was able to give. For 
this reason I wanted to treat him with nobility.”—The poet continues: “You, 
God, gave the caliph this nobility which in comparison with Your nobility is 
only one drop of dew. I come from the salt flats of this world. The drought of 
time has only caused few acts of obedience to flourish on my part. I come from a 
far distance with a skin full of tears of longing on my shoulder so You may per¬ 
haps bestow on me the gift of Your mercy.”—Then, as so often, he describes his 
confused and helpless state, from which only the helping hand of God can save 
him. (MN, final story .—MathnawJ 1/2703 ff.). 

A robber captures a man, takes him back to his house, and goes to get a sword 
intending to kill the prisoner. In the meantime the robber’s wife gives the pris¬ 
oner a piece of bread to eat. When the robber returns with the sword and sees 
this, he asks: “Who gave you the bread?” The prisoner answers: “Your wife.” 
When the robber hears this, he says: “Now I can no longer kill you. Whoever 
has eaten our bread, we don’t kill.” “I too, oh Creator”, says the poet, “have 
eaten Your bread, therefore confer on me the right of having consumed bread 
(with You)!” (MT 0/1, p. 8). 

‘'Abd Allah ibn Mas'^ud has a female slave who’s grown old in his service. 
When he’s in need, he decides to sell her. She weeps and complains because 
she’ll be sent away from the master in whose service she’s grown grey. Then, at 
Gabriel’s command, the Prophet causes Ibn Mas'^ud to set the old slave woman 
free since she’s grown grey in Islam.—In the same way the poet asks God not to 
sell him (to give him away) even though he has no acts of obedience to show, 
since he too has grown grey in Islam. (IN Khatimal\3, pp. 381-83). 

A man relates: “I beheld Yahya ibn Aktham in a dream and asked him: ‘What 
has God done with you?’ He answered: ‘He called me and said to me: “You bad 
shaykh! You did this and did that!” Then I said: “Lord, this isn’t what’s been 
transmitted to me about You.” God said: “And what’s been transmitted to you 
about Me?” I replied: “It’s been transmitted to us from ‘^Abd al-Razzaq, from 
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Ma^^mar, from Zuhri, from ""Urwa, from '^ATsha, from the Prophet, and from 
Gabriel, that You said: ‘Whenever a Muslim grows old in the faith. I’m ashamed 
to punish him.’ But I’m an old man.” Then God said: ‘“^Abd al-Razzaq spoke the 
truth, as did Ma^mar and Zuhri, ^Urwa and ^A^isha, the Prophet and Gabriel, and I 
Myself.” And He then ordered that I be admitted to Paradise.’” (TanbJh al- 
ghafiLin 38a, Bab ma yurjd min rahmat Alldh\ Ta^rJkh Baghdad 14/203). 

Bishr al-Hafi, one time before his conversion, sees a sheet of paper on which 
the name of God is written, picks it up and wipes aromatic musk over it. In re¬ 
turn, it’s predicted to him in a dream that he’ll become a great saint.—^AUar 
says: “I, the dealer in spices, have endeavored to honor God’s name with a fine 
scent by means of my poems. For this reason I beg for mercy, etc.” (IN 
KhatimalU, pp. 383-84; TA 1/107.—See p. 307 below). 

For Attar a still more strongly convincing precedent is the forgiveness God 
bestowed on the poet Firdawsi for a single verse which he devoted to tawhldy the 
profession of God’s oneness (see pp. 283 f. below).—^Attar has dedicated his 
whole art of poetry to the service of tawhid and may therefore entertain hope in 
Paradise like that “man of Paradise” Firdawsi. (AN 23/2). 

It is a customary practice on earth to set free an evil-doer for 
the sake of the person who intercedes on his behalf. 

The father of the poet said as his last word on his deathbed: “God, look after 
Muhammad (the poet) (neku ddry.'\ and his mother said amen to this. So "Attar 
now begs God to set him free for the sake of the two old people who had prayed 
for him in this way. (AN 23/7, final story). 

6 

The inscrutable mercy of God is the only thing on which the poet 
pins his hope in these stories and verses. But as was explained 
earlier (p. 67), the doctrine had become established in Islam that 
profession of the true faith by itself already protects one from 
punishment in Hell, or in any case eternal damnation. In support 
of this doctrine one has recourse to the Koranic verse: “God does 
not forgive that others (gods) are associated with Him but He 
forgives anything else to whomever He wishes” (6/116). As in the 
original Islam, in later times as well profession of the true faith is 
the most important religious achievement. This conception is ex¬ 
pressed in pseudo-hadiths such as: 

God says: “My bondsman, as long as you serve Me and have hope in Me and 
do not associate anything as a companion with Me, I shall forgive whatever you 
have done. And if you come to Me with as many sins as the whole earth, I shall 
come to you with just as much forgiveness and pardon you, without worrying 
Myself about it...” God says on the Final Day: “Bring forth from Hell those in 
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whose heart there is as much faith as the weight of a grain of barley!’’ Then He 
says: “Bring forth from Hell those in whose heart there is as much faith as the 
weight of a mustard seed!” Then He says: “By My honor and loftiness! I will not 
allow a person who has believed in Me for even one hour in the night or in the 
day to be treated like someone who has not believed in Me!” (Qushayri, Risala 
62, Bab al-rajd''\ Sendschreiben 197/11.1, 2). 

As is well known, the Murji^’ites went the furthest in this re¬ 
spect. Muqatil ibn Sulayman taught that faith balanced out sins 
because it is heavier than sins (Ash'^arl, Maqalat 151), whereas 
Mu'^tazilites like Jubba^’I taught the opposite, that the reward for 
faith was annulled by great sins. (Ibid. 270). 

Cf. Ma^mun’s dream about the weighing of his deeds on the Final Day where 
the wavering scales are finally made to come out in his favor because of the addi¬ 
tion of a sheet of paper bearing the profession of faith. Islamic Culture 3/1929/ 
267-69. 

However, whereas in Islam the common man feels quite safe 
from punishment in Hell because of his belonging to the Islamic 
community, among the early ascetics and Sufis the command¬ 
ment was in force that a pious man should not feel safe, that he 
must be in fear for himself and harbor hope for others (above pp. 
71 f.). As we have seen (pp. 73-76), ‘'Attar as well is familiar with 
this uncertainty concerning salvation. And yet at times the 
thought is expressed in him that the act of conversion, as the most 
pleasing of works to God, is especially effective in bringing sal¬ 
vation. Whoever dies immediately after converting has the great¬ 
est prospect of being received into the mercy of God. 

In a context in which “^Attar is talking about extinction in God through phys¬ 
ical death (cf. pp. 601 ff. below), he says: “I know of no greater good fortune 
than that which was allotted to the magicians of Pharaoh who died immediately 
after accepting the true faith.” (MT 29/4, p. 101; above p. 197). 

The magicians are executed by Pharaoh. Surah 20/71; Tha^labl 116. 

If Pharaoh had succeeded in pronouncing the whole profession of faith before 
drowning in the sea, and not only half of it—Gabriel hindered him from com¬ 
pleting it—, then four hundred years of a sinful life and unbelief would have been 
forgiven him. (MN 0/2; above p. 76). 

Abu’l-Qasim Jurjani refuses to perform the prayers for the dead over the 
corpse of FirdawsI, the author of The Book of Kings, because the poet had spent 
his life composing eulogies on behalf of the unbelieving gebrs. At night Fir- 
dawsi appears to him in a dream with an emerald crown on his head and wearing 
green clothes, and says to him: “You didn’t want to pronounce the prayers for 
the dead over my corpse but God had His angels perform the prayer over me and 
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had them give me a written document, to the effect that I, Firdawsi, am worthy of 
Paradise (firdaws)'" Then God said to me: “That shaykh from Tos has rejected 
you, but I’ve accepted you in mercy because of that one verse in which you pro¬ 
fessed belief in My oneness. Don’t give up hope in My mercy! You shouldn’t 
say I’m stingy (like Sultan Mahmud who withheld from the poet the proper re¬ 
ward for his work)!’’ (AN 23/2; see above pp. 159 and 282.—E. G. Browne, A 
Literary History of Persia 2/138). 

Bayazid, to the horror of his disciples, on his deathbed has himself given a 
Magian’s belt, the symbol of unbelief, and girds his waist with it. He then tears 
it apart and says: “Oh God, don’t You receive into Your mercy a gebr who con¬ 
verts on his deathbed? Consider me to be such a seventy-year-old gebr who now 
accepts the true faith!” Then he pronounces the profession of faith and dies, (IN 
Khdtima/\0, pp. 378-79; TA 1/177).—Attar repeats after Bayazid: “Assume I’m 
a repentant like that unbeliever, view me as a new convert!” (IN p. 3877 ). 

The story is fashioned out of sayings such as those in Nur 64, 69, 126. Cf. also H. Ritter: 
“Die aussprQche des Bayezid Bisiami” in: Westdstliche Abhandlungen, Rudolf Tschudi zum 
70. Geburlstag uberreicht, Wiesbaden 1954, p. 236. 

7 

Finally, the believer has an intercessor in the Prophet, on whom 
has been conferred the privilege to intercede for his community, 
especially for sinners who have committed big sins, and to ex¬ 
empt them from punishment in Hell. (MT pp. 22-23; IN p. 182 . 6 - 
See above pp. 19-20). 

When the Prophet returns from his Ascension, “^A^isha asks him to tell her 
what God said to him. The Prophet answers: “God said to me: ‘Oh prophet, for 
your sake someone from your community worthy of Hell is more dear to me than 
a hundred persons worthy of Paradise from another religious community.’” (MN 
0/4 in the Mi’^rdj). 

Thus ""Attar turns toward the Prophet in prayer and asks for his 
intercession (MT p. 14, from verse 369; MN after 0/4; AN 3 in 
MH'rdj), for a glance of mercy. 

The Prophet can save him from the dark water of sin in which he’s in danger 
of drowning, like the mother who bravely Jumped in the water and saved her 
child from certain death when the child fell in the mill-stream and was about to 
be swept away, and then lovingly nursed it at her breast. (MN 0/2, p. 15). 
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Despite the fact that self-justification through works was denied, 
the idea that performing works is meritorious was never aban¬ 
doned in Islam. In this regard one could also have recourse to the 
Koran: “Whoever has done an ant’s weight of good shall see (the 
reward for) it, and whoever has done an ant’s weight of bad shall 
see (the punishment for) it’’ (99/7-8). 

The idea of reward is fully alive in Harith al-MuhasibT. The 
soul will easily bear the laboriousness of performing its duties to¬ 
ward God if it thinks of the sweetness of the reward which awaits 
it, and Harith does not hesitate to point to the same psychological 
experience in worldly affairs. The merchant, the architect, etc., 
undergo difficulty and hardship for the sake of a reward. (Ri^aya 
40-41). In popular Islam the attitude supported by the Koran that 
for every pious act, whether it consists of social works or wor¬ 
ship, one may expect a reward (thawdb) in the hereafter, has 
firmly established itself. Where we say “something for God’s 
sake’’, i.e. without worldly reward, the Turk says "'sevab igin" 
“for reward in the hereafter”. One takes an orphan child into 
one’s house under the designation “ahiretlik'\ i.e. for the sake of 
reward in the hereafter, or pays the school fees (okutmak) of poor 
children for reward in the hereafter. One “sends ahead” to the 
hereafter pious works and is sure that one will find them there as 
the only good one can possess beyond the grave. (Cf. above pp. 
190-91). 


1 

Paraenesis, and Tradition (hadith) that caters to its needs, happily 
hold out the prospect of forgiveness of sins and other rewards in 
the hereafter for completely trivial works, as if this were an inter¬ 
pretation of the Koranic verse cited above. In the pious literature 
this often takes the form that someone to his amazement sees in a 
dream vision a deceased sinner who is walking about contentedly 
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in Paradise, and then in response to his astonished question is in¬ 
formed about the good deed which helped the person be admitted 
to Paradise. Thus, as we have seen, Malikshah explains that he 
was only saved because he gave an old woman ample recom¬ 
pense for a cow which his slaves had stolen from her. (MN 6/1; 
above p. 127). 

Even displaying mercy toward animals is rewarded in the here¬ 
after. 

The Prophet relates: “A great female sinner came across a dog in the desert 
that was dying of thirst by a well with its tongue hanging out. The woman took 
pity on the dog, lowered her shoe into the well and brought up some water for the 
dog.” And the Prophet relates: “On my Ascension I saw her in Paradise.” (IN 
Khatimal^, pp. 375-76). 

The story originates in the hadlth. Bukh§rT, ed. Krehl, vol. 2, pp. 77-78; Sunan AbJ Ddwud, 
Delhi 1318, 1/352; cf. Georg Jacob, Unio mystica, Hanover 1922, p. 55. It is rendered in 
verse in Sa'^di’s Bustdn, Bab 2. El s.v. “Kalb”. 

An Arabic variant: 

God gives Moses the task of burying one of the Friends of God who has just 
died. As it turns out, the man in question is a sinner ifdsiq) whom his neighbors 
didn’t want to bury and therefore threw him down a well. After Moses has com¬ 
pleted the burial rites over him, he asks God how this man, whose sinful life is 
attested by the believers, can be a Friend of God. God answers: “I know ten times 
more sins of this man than these people do. But he did a good deed, for the sake 
of which I’ve forgiven him. He gave a thirsty dog water to drink from a well by 
lowering his handkerchief in it and then squeezing it out so the dog could drink.” 
(Rawnaq al-majdlis, Bab 9/2). 

The grains one scatters to the hungry birds are seeds which 
bear fruit in the hereafter. 

A man sweeps away the snow in the winter and scatters grain for the birds. A 
fool says to him: “Now isn’t the season to be sowing! Only a madman would sow 
seeds at this time!” The man replies: “My son, this is precisely the right sow¬ 
ing, and now is the time for me to sow seeds. When the harvest season arrives. 
I’ll lead the threshing oxen to the threshing floor.” (MN 36/2). 

God in His inscrutable ordaining can accept such an act from 
an unbeliever as well. 

After the world-traveller comes back from visiting “the Well-preserved 
Tablet”, he’s instructed by the pir that affliction and good fortune are inscribed 
on the tablet without any reason. (MN 8/0). 

One day when snow has fallen, Dhu’l-Nun sees a gebr out in the field who 
sweeps away the snow and scatters millet seed, and he asks him why he’s doing 
this. The fire-worshipper says: “I scatter millet seed for the birds so that God 
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will have mercy on me.” The shaykh replies: “How will God accept your act 
since you’re a gebr?” The gebr says: “Even if God doesn’t accept my act, He’ll 
see it won’t He?” Dhu’l-Nun: “Yes.” The gebr: “That’s enough for me.” Later 
Dhu’l-Nun sees the gebr circumambulating the Ka'^ba. The latter explains that 
God accepted him and received him into the true faith. At that Dhu’l-Nun looks 
up to heaven and says: “You sell at a low price indeed! Forty years of his being a 
gebr for one handful of millet seed!” A voice answers him: “God calls whom He 
calls without reason, and rejects whom He rejects without reason.” (MN 8/1; TA 
1/123-24. Hadlqa 107; Rawnaq al~majdlis, Bab 9/5). 

The Islamic religion knows no church which claims the right to 
distribute the treasure of good works which has accumulated 
through the pious deeds of the saints. However, on the Final Day, 
in accordance with His judgement, God can bestow the works of 
the angels on the sinners. 

""Abbasa-i Tusi says: “When on the Final Day the sinners stand there with 
blackened faces awaiting their judgement, God will cast upon them a hundred 
thousand years of the angels’ acts of obedience. Then in astonishment the an¬ 
gels ask what this means and God answers them; “Your acts of obedience cause 
you no benefit or harm, but they benefit human beings. Bread exists for the sake 
of the hungry.” (MT 19/6, p. 73). 


2 

The servant of God of lower rank, the naive man of piety, natu¬ 
rally expects an appropriate reward for his achievements. 

A king passes by a man sifting earth and hears him say: “My God, when I was 
supposed to go to work—I’ve been busy now incessantly—when it was impor¬ 
tant to set out early, I got up early for work. I’ve done my part, now it’s up to 
You to do Your part.” The king is pleased by the words of the man sifting earth. 
He bestows on him a purse with gold coins and says: “Since you hastened to 
work so early, you’ve received more than you wished for.” (MN 13/5). 

In the prayer to the Godhead in the final chapter of the 
Musibatnama ''Attar gives voice to the thought that he, "Attar, is 
indeed laden with sins and has done what a base person would 
do, but God is noble and may therefore do what the noble are ac¬ 
customed to do. (MN Khatimal\5, final verse). He has done good 
and bad, whatever he was in a position to do. Now it is God’s 
turn to do His part. (MN Khati?na/16, verses 8 and 9). 

He then recounts the following about a simple bedouin who speaks less mod¬ 
estly than the man sifting earth above: 

A bedouin who has performed the pilgrimage rites takes hold of the door-ring 
of the Ka^ba and says: “I’ve done my part, where’s Your part then? When You or- 
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dered me to do the pilgrimage, I did it. When I was supposed to undertake the 
(holy) standing (a part of the rite) at ^Arafa, I undertook it. And I also performed 
the holy running and slaughtered a sacrifice and circumambulated the Ka^ba. 
What more can I still do?’’ (MN Khdtimal 16). 

We saw earlier in the story about the representatives of the 
three types of piety who have Moses present their actions to God 
(p. 266) that God in His kindness grants the requested reward to 
the saint who performs works. 


3 

But God is in no way obliged by such achievements to accept into 
Paradise saints who perform works. If He does. He only does so 
out of pure mercy. The amount of benefits which God bestows 
on human beings every day is infinitely greater than all that a 
person can achieve. It is therefore very foolish for someone to 
emphasize his works. 

A bondsman of God serves God for five hundred years on a mountain sur¬ 
rounded by the sea. When he dies, God says to the angels: “Lead My bondsman 
into Paradise because of My mercy {bi-rahmati).'' The bondsman of God says: 
“No, because of my works {bi-^amali).'' God then orders a reckoning to be made 
for him. It turns out that the benefit of the gift of sight alone weighs as much as 
five hundred years of worship. But that still leaves the benefit of the rest of the 
body. After that God orders him to be brought into Hell. Then the man cries out: 
“Lord, convey me into Paradise out of mercy!” They bring him back, and God 
points out to him that He bestowed on him the power to perform five hundred 
years of worship and nourished him on the mountain by means of a spring and a 
pomegranate-tree. Did all this happen because of his works then? The bondsman 
of God must confess that he owes everything to God’s mercy and not to his own 
works, and thereupon he’s conducted into Paradise. {Tanblh al-ghdfilin 36b-37a, 
Bab md yurjd min rahmat Allah). 

In a variant of this legend God causes a vein of the servant of God to beat in 
such a way that he has no more peace and must abandon his pious practices, and 
makes him admit because of this that all his worship is only worth a peaceful 
vein. (Qut \/2l02\ Nahrung 2/100/32.156). 

In another variant the servant of God is in danger of dying of thirst and must 
pay for a drink of water with the reward of two hundred years of worship. After he 
has done this, he falls ill and must pay for the remedy with the remaining two 
hundred years that he served God. Then God takes him to task because of his illu¬ 
sion as above. (Pseudo-""Attar, Kanz al-bahr). 

Apparently ‘'Attar behaves properly when he says in one of his 
addresses to God: 
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Since you’ve no need of our good and bad deeds, You’ll overlook them and 
give me help. Although I’m bound by good and bad (acts), I don’t say anything 
good or bad about the good and bad (which I’ve done). But You frequently bestow 
good fortune without reason, so You’ll also bestow it now without reason. Since 
You’ve given me existence without reason, pour Your generosity over me now 
without reason! (IN pp. 377i6-378i). 

On the other hand, it is presumptuous to maintain hope in 
God’s mercy without works. Earthly existence exists as an oppor¬ 
tunity for man to undertake works, in order to sow for the here¬ 
after. (Above pp. 189-90). 

Ibrahim ibn Adham wishes to visit a bathhouse. He’s asked for the bathing- 
fee at the entrance. He then falls into a mystic “stale” and says; “If one can’t 
even enter the devil’s house without paying, how is one meant to enter God’s 
house for free?” (MN 29/3; TA 1/102). 

An Arabic variant: TanbJh al-ghdfilJn 34a, Bab sifat ahl al-janna. 

Of course one cannot force good fortune to arrive but one can 
behave in such a way as to be worthy of good fortune. The 
king’s glance of favor will perhaps fall on the person who fulfills 
his duty. 

Perform acts of obedience during a whole lifetime so that Solomon casts a 
glance upon you! (MT 17/0 p. 63. See above p. 268). 

Even if He confers good fortune without reason, obedience toward God is 
nonetheless the affair of a person blessed with good fortune {sahib dawlat). If 
you’re a man of good fortune {dawlatJ), you perform works of obedience, and if 
not, you also do it for a while. Because this is the sunna, perform works, and not 
a few but many! If day and night you prove to be a man of works, this striving 
will soon open the doors for you. (MN in 31/0). 

A master says: “Get up before dawn and pray, and also perform the evening 
prayer and everything you’ve been ordered to do. Then you’ll have done your 
part. If a hawk then comes and settles on your shoulder, take hold of it by the 
foot. For this is pure profit!” (AN 7/5). 


4 

For the true man of piety, however, the thought of a reward is by 
no means the reason which impels him to perform works of obe¬ 
dience. God as his creator and master has a rightful claim to the 
service of His slave. After all, He has only created human beings 
and genies so that they serve Him (surah 51/56). 

In the stories about David it says: “The dearest to Me of the lovers is the one 
who doesn’t serve Me for a gift but in order to honor My right as Master (li- 
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yu'^tiya'l-rububiyyata haqqaha. Qut 2I56\2\ ^^brung 2/478/32.702; Elixir 
161).—Wahb ibn Munabbih transmits from the Psalter: “Who acts more 
wrongly than he who serves Me because of Paradise and Hell? If I had not created 
Paradise and Hell, would I then not be worthy of being obeyed?” {Qut 2 / 6613 ; 
Nahrung 2/4im2J02). 

In Attar: 

God says to David: “Tell My slaves: ‘If I possessed no Hell and no heaven, it 
would still be fitting for you to serve Me. Would you have nothing to do with Me 
if there were no Paradise and Hell-fire? Fve a right to your service. Therefore 
serve Me without hope (of Paradise) and without fear (of Hell-fire)! ...Because I 
am the Lord ifs proper that you honor Me voluntarily.’” (MT 36/2, p. 121). 

He (man) must know that he’s a slave and that he has a slave’s legal status and 
is subject to the master’s rights and has no legal claim on God. Because the slave 
of God is His creation and His work, and God is his creator and owner. {Qut 
\/205 iq\ Nahrung 2/86/32.136; cf Shark al-Hikam 1/101-02). 

The man of piety must incorporate this within his feelings, 
keep it present in his consciousness and behave accordingly. 

Cf the continuation of the cited passage in the Qut. 

This fundamental relationship must be fulfilled in the practices 
of religious life. In a hadlth it says: “Don’t be like a bad slave 
who only works when he’s afraid, nor like a bad hireling who 
doesn’t work if he doesn’t receive wages.” {Qut 2 / 5624 ; Nahrung 
HAimi.lQT). 

For this reason Rabija says: “A bad slave of God serves his Master out of fear 
or because he desires a wage.” They asked her: “Why do you serve God then?” 
She answers (with a proverb): “First the neighbor (God), then the house 
(Paradise)! Isn’t it enough that we’re allowed to serve Him? If there were no 
Heaven and Hell, wouldn’t we have to obey Him? Wouldn’t He have a right to our 
service without any secondary reasons?” (TA 1/6920-24^ Smith 100). 

Regarding the prayer of supplication as a demonstration of a slave relationship, see above 
pp. 56-57 

The idea of a reward is also invalidated because work is actu¬ 
ally a gift which God, who causes everything, gives to the person 
performing the work. 

How can you want remuneration for a work which He gives you as alms, or 
how can you want a reward for honest behavior which He bestows on you? {Shark 
al-Hikam 2/107; cf also Abu Sa^Id on himself in Asrar al-tawhid 25-26; O’Kane, 
Secrets 113 ff). 
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5 

Through awareness of being the slave of an almighty, strict, but 
also kind, master, the need for support from a powerful and cer¬ 
tain, absolute personality is satisfied, which need is perhaps the 
basis for a great part of religious behavior in general. The 
stronger and more powerful this ideal personality is, the more 
protected the person feels who seeks support from it. The two 
great symbols of power, strength and protection, the father and 
the master, are allocated somewhat differently in both great 
monotheistic religions, in Islam which in this case continues the 
ancient Semitic tradition and in Christianity. The other need con¬ 
nected with this need for support, namely the need for ready¬ 
made judgements concerning what one should and should not do, 
which are based on an authority that one is meant to obey with 
confidence, is satisfied in Islam by means of the law which has 
been revealed and brought by the founder of the religion. 

Thus the slave relationship with God is nothing less than an ur¬ 
gently felt compulsion. 

As the pir explains to the world-traveller who returns from visiting Adam, 
Adam gave up Paradise voluntarily and chose the state of slavery. (MN 29/0). 

Being a slave of God is no humiliation for a human being, but 
an adornment and title to honor for him. 

According to Abu Hafs, being a slave is an adornment of God’s bondsman, 
and whoever gives it up divests himself of this adornment. (QushayrI, Risala 91, 
Bab al-'^ubudiyya\ Sendschreiben 283/25.6). 

There is nothing more honorable than being a slave of God and no more per¬ 
fect name for the believer than that of slave. During the most honorable hour 
which was allotted to the Prophet on earth, that of his Ascension, God desig¬ 
nated him with the name: “Lofty is He who caused His slave to travel at night” 
(surah 17/1). 

Abu ‘All al-Daqqaq in QushayrI, Risala 91-92, Bab al-^ubudiyya', Sendschreiben 284/ 
25.7. 

Thus the great men of piety have chosen to be slaves of God 
and by this means have become sultans. 

The perfect... have undertaken the service of the slave and satisfied (God’s) 
rightful claim. That’s why even in slavery they became sultans, they became the 
best of human beings. (MN in 34/2). 

One day ^Utba al-Ghulam appears before Rabija wearing a new garment and 
walking about proudly as he never did before. Rabi'^a asks him: “What is this 
pride and vanity I’ve never obseved in you before?” ‘^Utba answers: “Oh Rabi^'a, 
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who has a greater right to pride? He has become my Master and I His slave!” 
(Shark at-Hikam 2/128.—And a similar story in the same place). 

In Attar a pious man says: “Tve been happy and high-spirited for seventy 
years because I have so fine a Master.” (MT 35/3, p. 119). 

The story about the old man who lets himself be sold as a slave by the young 
man he loves (see pp. 391 f. below) is interrupted by ^Attar with the verses: 
'‘What greater gift of good fortune do you know than that the Creator calls you 
His slave! You then acquire a living heart through God when you become His 
slave for all eternity with a hundred souls.” (IN p. 225 19 . 20 )- 

6 

Emancipation from the relationship of slave, crossing the bound¬ 
aries established by command and prohibition, is out of the ques¬ 
tion as long as man is on earth and thereby subject to the holy 
law. 

If a person thinks that the slave can at some point cast off the bridle of slav¬ 
ery and gaze out across the boundaries of commands and prohibitions—as long 
as he is subject to the law on this earth with a clear faculty of discrimination 
(being an adult and in possession of his mental faculties), such behavior 
amounts to detaching oneself from religion. (Qushayrl, Risala 100, Bab al- 
hurriyya\ Sendschreiben 311/31.3). 

In the earliest stages of Islamic mysticism there were already 
groups which attempted to go beyond the slave relationship with 
God and to attain a freer relationship which allowed them to free 
themselves from the law, i.e. chiefly from the ritual duties. They 
are rejected by the strict Sufis. Junayd, who even on his deathbed 
does not stop his devotional practices, distances himself from 
them (Qushayrl, Risala 19; Sendschreiben 66 f./1.23), and 
Ghazzall writes a work against them (Kitdb yudhkar fih hamdqat 
ahl al-ibdha). The rejection of the strict, legalistic orthodoxy and 
its representatives by the Sufis, which still continues in many Sufi 
circles, should in no way be conceived of as a standpoint of un¬ 
bridled libertinism. Their mode of life offers no justification for 
this. Rather, it corresponds to a different type of piety for which 
salvation consists not in fulfilling the prescribed rites (these are 
for the most part neglected), but in achieving personal closeness 
to God in feeling and consciousness, or in the realization of a 
certain religious behavior or philosophy of life. 

This latter point particularly applies to the qalandar dervishes and in a somewhat different 
way to the Hurufis. Cf. H. Ritter, “Die Anfange der HurufTsekte” in: Oriens 7/1954/44-48. 
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In one story of Attar, loyally maintaining obedience is pre¬ 
sented as the higher standpoint in contrast to the pure mysticism 
of love. 

Akkafi in a dream beholds the famous mystics BayazTd and TirmidhI walking 
along a road and sees himself walking in front of them. The reason for this dis¬ 
tinction is the following. Akkafi had once been informed by God that Bayazid 
was superior to all other pious men because he did not, like the others, wish for 
something from God but he wished for God Himself. Akkafi had then said: 
“Neither of these attitudes suits me. How should I want something from You or 
want You? I will obey Your command and do what You order me.” Because of 
these words both shaykhs let him go first. (MT 28/2, pp. 97-98). 

7 

It would take us too far afield to examine all the passages in 
which ‘'Attar speaks of the necessity to follow God’s command¬ 
ments (td'^at), to walk in accordance with the command (ba- 
farmdn raftan), and to undertake work (kdr kardan). 

A series of passages in the Ildhlnama are collected in the Index under 

Only a few examples are cited here. 

In contrast to his third son’s inordinate ambition, the kingly 
father presents obedience to God as the proper means of reaching 
a truly higher status. (IN 10/0, p. 153).—One should not follow 
the lusts of one’s own soul like the wasp, but one must proceed in 
obedience like the ant. (IN 13/14, p. 211. Cf. above p. 94). 

After ‘'Attar has related the story of “^Ali who due to a careless 
step injured an ant (see p. 338 below), he states that one should 
not set down one’s steps at random but in accordance with God’s 
command. To direct one’s steps inattentively and not in con¬ 
formity with God’s command, leads to misfortune. (IN 2/4, p. 
549 . 15 ). To this he adds the general demand not to stop doing 
work and illustrates how such work receives its reward through 
the story about Anoshirwan and the old man who plants a tree. 
(2/5 p. 55. See p. 326 below). 

No one can do someone else’s work. 

This is the answer Ja‘^far al-Sadiq gives the dervish who asks him why he’s so 
assiduous in worshipping. (IN 5/8, pp. 97-98). 

One must do the work with one’s own hand. 

A man specifies in his will that his money should be given to the village el¬ 
der because he knows better the poor who are worthy of assistance. The village 
elder says, picking up a grain of gold in his hand: “It would have been better for 
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him if he had given this one grain to the poor with his own hand, rather than all 
his money to the village elder/’ (AN 17/5). 

In the hoopoe’s discussion with the birds, after those who present all sorts of 
poor excuses for their lack of enthusiasm to participate in the dangerous journey 
and are then reprimanded by the hoopoe, a series of other birds speak who are 
able to boast of certain virtues and for this reason are praised. One of these birds 
says he wishes to be obedient and wait until he receives a command. The hoopoe 
praises him for this attitude. One act of obedience which is done under an order is 
better than a lifetime of good acts without an order. (MT 28/0, p. 96; above pp. 
14-15). 

It could be that this refers to the necessity not to neglect the prescribed prayers for the 
sake of voluntary acts of worship. Cf. Ibn ^Ata^: “One of the signs of a person following his 
lusts is that he is eager to perform voluntary good works and loath to perform prescribed 
works.” {Shark al-Hikam 241 and the ensuing sayings cited in the same commentary). 
‘^Attar’s text, of course, offers no justification for this kind of interpretation. 

A king comes back to his capital city. The people decorate the city for his re¬ 
ception. Everyone contributes the best he has. Only the prison inmates have 
nothing to exhibit other than cut-off heads, and hands and feet. When the king 
passes by the prison which has been decorated this way, he dismounts and con¬ 
fers more tokens of his favor on the prison inmates than on the others. In sur¬ 
prise his companion asks him why he doesn’t consider the rich gifts of the pop¬ 
ulation but has distinguished the prison inmates. The king answers: “What the 
others have done is merely a trifle, they have only put themselves and their 
goods on display. But here, in the prison, I have seen the sign that my orders 
have been carried out. Because without my orders these heads, these hands and 
feet, wouldn’t have been separated from their bodies. That’s why this prison is 
dearer to me than the houses of the others who only wish to show themselves.” 
(MT 28/1, pp. 96-97). 


8 

Sometimes adhering to the law, following the commands of God 
and His Apostle, appears to be a way out of a confused and un¬ 
certain situation. When it is no longer clear what to do, one then 
adheres to the commands of God and the guidance of the 
Prophet. 

After he has the sailor describe his helpless situation on the storm-tossed 
ship where no one knows what will happen because no one knows what’s written 
on the eternal Tablet (above p. 61), the poet continues: ‘That’s why your path is 
to proceed according to the command... The best slave is the one who proceeds 
according to the command, just as God wishes.” (MN 23/6). 
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After the story about the fool who calls out asking God whether He’s not tired 
of eternally creating and destroying (above p. 179), ^AUar presents one of those 
descriptions of his own helpless and confused state which we have already be¬ 
come familiar with (above pp. 151 ff.). “But from this confusion”, so he exhorts 
himself at the end of the passage, “you’ll find deliverance through Mustafa the 
Prophet. If you’re an unbeliever, he’ll bestow the faith on you, if you’re weak 
and without strength, he’ll bestow on you the remedy. For you he’s like a helpful 
pJr who leads along the right path. You be his murid, for he has been sent by God 
as the absolute guide of the soul (murshid). His action is the action of God.” (IN 
11/11, p. 181). (As an amplification of this last idea there follows the story 
about Hasan al-BasrI who also does what is really up to God to do when he 
promises Paradise to the gebr. Above p. 271). 

Proceeding in accordance with the command of God and the 
Prophet is also the way out of the errors of heathen philosophy. 
(Above pp. 83-84). 


9 

Seen in this light, the theological sciences, the study of the law 
(fiqh), Koranic interpretation (tafsir) and the Traditions from the 
Prophet (hadith), which otherwise the mystics have little interest 
in (above pp. 104-06), also appear to be useful and salutary. 
‘'Attar sings their praises after speaking about how philosophy 
leads one astray (MN 0; above p. 83).—Without knowledge piety 
is of no value, just as knowledge is of no value if one does not act 
on the basis of it. 

Don’t go astray on the path without knowledge. For the path is long and dark 
and full of pits with water. Hold the lamp of knowledge and science before you, 
otherwise you’ll fall head first into the pit! ...But if you possess knowledge and 
no action, then access (to God) will neither be granted to you, nor to your 
knowledge... If you pile up a hundred acts of piety on top of one another—, if 
you have no knowledge, how will you find deliverance? The ascetic without 
knowledge becomes a laughing-stock of the devil. 

A religious scholar (^dlim) is sleeping in a mosque. An ignorant person per¬ 
forms his prayers there. Someone sees the devil standing nearby and asks him 
what he’s doing here. The cursed one answers: “I want to lead this ignorant per¬ 
son astray but I can’t because I’m afraid of the sleeping religious scholar. If the 
latter didn’t chain my foot, the ignorant man would be like wax in my hand.” 
(AN 9/3). 

Whoever has knowledge but doesn’t act in accordance with it, one must weep 
over this person because he’s making a laughing-stock of himself. What matters 
is not to revere the pious but to do their deeds. 
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A man visits the graves of the pious with great enthusiasm. One night a voice 
calls to him: “How long will you still go on revering the graves of the men of 
God? Instead, do the deeds of ‘the men’. Then you’ll find deliverance!” (AN 9/4). 

If you know nothing of the search for knowledge, be ashamed of yourself! 
How long will you still be like a donkey without a halter. It says among the say¬ 
ings of the Prophet: “Seek knowledge even if it be in China!” (Fayd al-qadir no. 
1110). But only very few display a high striving after knowledge. 

On a mountain in China there is a petrified man,* from whose eyes tears con¬ 
tinually flow. When the tears flow onto the ground, they immediately turn to 
stone as well. That man^ is science. He has turned to stone out of sorrow for the 
people who possess no high striving.—This house of trials is absolutely dark. 
Inside it knowledge is like a lamp which lights the way. (MT 40/1, pp. 138-39). 

The weeping idol actually stems from Asadl’s Garshdspnama, Tehran 1317, pp. 163-64. 


10 

Along with professing belief in God’s oneness and His Prophet, 
the acts of obedience prescribed by the holy law of Islam to a 
disproportionate degree consist of works of worship, rituals and 
devotional exercises: prayers five times a day, fasting during the 
month of Ramadan, the pilgrimage to the Ka'^ba. In addition there 
are also social actions such as alms-giving, the duty to refrain 
from certain coarse sins, and complying with the law concerning 
foods. But under “work” (kdr), as Attar puts it, or “act of obedi¬ 
ence” what is chiefly understood, though not of course 

exclusively, are the practices of worship. 

As in Western monasticism, so too in Islam there developed a 
type of pious man who seeks to increase these devotional prac¬ 
tices beyond what is strictly commanded, “the worshipper of 
God” {‘'abid), from whom the SuB is distinguished in that in his 
case the personal closeness to God (taqarrub) sought by means of 
devotional works consists chiefly of special spiritual states of soul, 
whereas the ^abid is concerned to accomplish a maximum of 
possible works for which he hopes to receive a reward from God 
(cf. the story about the three types of pious men Moses meets, 
above p. 266), without however being certain of this reward. 
Naturally, the two types cannot always be clearly distinguished 
from one another. 
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Read; sang shudh. 

Read in verse 3485a; an mard. 
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The self-discipline based on such practices is intensified by 
means of a scrupulous examination (murdqaba) of every mo¬ 
ment, as to whether just then the fulfilment of a strictly prescribed 
duty is required, or the performance of voluntary devotional ex¬ 
ercises, or an allowed action which is necessary for maintaining 
the health of body and soul. (Qut 1/88, Fasl 26; Nahrung 1/307/ 
26). For the complete amount of time which is at the disposal of a 
human being falls under one of these three categories. Thus, in 
reality, all of an "abid's, time which is left over after “allowed 
action”, i.e. eating and drinking, etc., is filled with religious prac¬ 
tices (hashw al-awqdt bi-md yanbaghl an tamla'' bih, Qut l/89i6; 
Nahrung 1/310/26.5). Indeed, one praises a pious man by saying 
he is ma'^mur al-awqdt, i.e. “his times are thriving” or “well culti¬ 
vated”. 

The time which must be devoted to eating and drinking is naturally the most 
worthless. In reducing this time to a minimum, the pious man who only partakes 
of food which he doesn’t have to chew, without a doubt, has advanced especially 
far and thus saved enough time for praising God seventy times... (Shark al- 
Hikam 2/52). 

Thus the zealous worshipper of God Cdbid) cannot do enough 
by way of performing works of service to God {Hbddat)), al¬ 
though, as we have seen, he is by no means sure that God will 
even accept his works, and waits for God’s judgement in trem¬ 
bling and apprehension. But the most accomplished worshipper 
of God is clearly someone who goes on performing pious works 
even when he knows that God has rejected him. 

You don’t know whether you’ve been rejected or not, whether you’ve been 
designated for blessedness by God’s eternal decision or not. But this you do 
know that it’s best for you, as long as you live, to act according to the com¬ 
mand. This you know, whereas that you don’t. And one shouldn’t make the cer¬ 
tain depend on what is uncertain. 

A worshipper of God (^abid) goes on performing devotional religious works 
without interruption. Moses is commissioned by God to tell him: “What is all 
your worship supposed to mean? Your name is not in the book of the blessed.” 
Moses delivers the message, but the pious man simply redoubles his enthusiasm 
for performing religious devotions. Moses asks him: “Why do you undertake all 
these acts of obedience since you belong to those who’ve been rejected?” The 
worshipper of God answers: “Until now I had believed that I’m nothing and have 
no meaning, but now I know that generally I’m counted (and receive attention). 
For that reason I perform even more acts of obedience. Whether the light (of Par¬ 
adise) or Hell-fire is my lot, He’s the Lord, and I’m the slave.”—But such loyalty 
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in obedience does find its reward: God erases his name from the list of the 
damned and transfers him to the class of the blessed. (IN 10/8, pp. 164-65). 

11 

However, the religious practices of human beings only have 
worth if they come from a sincere heart. Imperfect and impure, 
and hence of no value, are the acts of obedience which are per¬ 
formed so as to be seen by people (riyd'’), or in which religious 
vanity and self-admiration Cujb) are mixed. (Cf. e.g. Ri'^dya 84- 
93). 

A baker who has great love and reverence for Shibli, whom he has never aclu- 
ally seen, denies him a piece of bread when he comes to his shop unrecognized 
as a beggar. Once he’s made aware of his mistake, he rushes after the holy man, 
asks him humbly for forgiveness and invites him to a banquet which he intends 
to give especially for him and to which he invites many other people. During 
the banquet, which has been prepared with great effort and cost, someone asks 
Shibli who is destined for blessedness and who is destined for damnation. Shibli 
answers: “If you want to see someone condemned to Hell, look at our host! To 
give away a piece of bread for God’s sake was too much for him, but for Shibli he 
spends hundreds of dinars!” (IN 5/1, pp. 88-89; TA 2/170^). 

In Isfahan there’s a muezzin with a beautiful voice who lets his voice resound 
with beautiful modulations when he calls to prayer from a high cupola. A fool, 
who walks by the cupola while the muezzin is singing, is asked what the caller 
to prayer is saying. He answers: “He’s throwing hollow nuts on the cupola (is 
making an unnecessary noise).” (IN 7/16, p. 123). 

On this expression in the Shahnama see Ringgren, Fatalism 85. 

One time it is a dog that unmasks the hypocrite. 

A pious man goes to the mosque in the evening to perform devotional prayers 
there until the morning. When it becomes dark, he hears a noise. He thinks an¬ 
other pious man has come in to pray, and since he now thinks he’s being ob¬ 
served, he redoubles his enthusiasm. At daybreak it turns out that the other visi¬ 
tor to the mosque is a dog that came into the mosque to find a place to sleep. The 
pious man has prayed the whole night for a dog and now reproaches himself bit¬ 
terly. (IN 5/2, pp. 89-90). 

As is well known, there was a type of pious men in Islam, the 
so-called Malamatiyya, who in order to escape from the danger 
of hypocrisy, purposely led a life which was outwardly offensive. 
Only at their death was it then made known that these people 
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were great saints, despite their offensive way of life. Only God 
knew how matters stood with them. 

Cf. Richard Hartmann, “As-Sulami’s Risalat al-Malamatiya" in: Der Islam 8/1918/157- 
203; Abu’l-Hla ‘^Afifi, al-Malamatiyya wa'l-sufiyya wa-ahl al-futuwwa, cf. Oriens 1/1948/ 
373-76. For the later development among the Turks: Abdiilbaki Golpinarli, Meldrnilik ve 
Meldmiler, Istanbul 1931. For the corresponding phenomenon in the Eastern Church see 
Ernst Benz, “Heilige Narrheit” in Kyrios, Vierteljahrsschrift filr Kirchen- und Geistes- 
geschichte Osteuropas 3/1938/1-55. 

A Malamati story is also found in "" Attar. 

A pJr receives the command from God to go to a wine-tavern where he can see 
a Friend of God. The plr goes there and finds a white-haired man who died the day 
before in the tavern, who had carried the wine for the wine-house but had never 
touched a drop himself. He used to say: “Oh You who have both the world and re¬ 
ligion, forgive someone who possesses neither the one nor the other!” (AN 
9/5). 

Thus the typical Malamati story appears in Attar as a story about a sinner 
asking for forgiveness. The actual Malamati motif of the hidden saint who only 
appears as a sinner in the eyes of the world is somewhat obscured. 

12 

Moreover, not only the secret wish to be seen by people, but also 
self-admiration, pride in oneself for one’s religious achievement, 
makes pious devotional practices worthless. 

A pious man says: “Fve endeavored all my life that the alms I give to the poor 
shouldn’t be seen by anyone.” A voice then calls to him: “You shouldn’t see it 
yourself either!” (IN 14/3, p. 221). 

Spiritual pride makes one ritually unclean. 

A shaykh who’s proud of his celebrity sits down before the prayer-niche. An 
old lady then enters the mosque and calls to him: “You’re dirty and claim to be 
clean. You’re vain because of your prestige as a shaykh. Leave the prayer-niche, 
you’re ritually unclean!” (IN 14/5, p. 222). 

Whoever looks upon his work with complacency has lost his 
reward. 

A young man who has tormented himself for a long time with ascetic prac¬ 
tices complains to Shaykh HulwanI (?) that he hasn’t attained anything with all 
his asceticism. The shaykh says: “You’ve looked upon your action with compla¬ 
cency and thereby found what you were looking for.” (MN 29/5). 

A man performed the pilgrimage forty times on foot and without provisions. 
One day he catches himself in the midst of vain feelings regarding this achieve¬ 
ment, has the forty pilgrimages sold through a broker for some bread and gives 
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the bread to a dog to eat. Then he suddenly receives a slap on the back of the 
neck from a pJr and is soundly scolded by him: “You donkey! You think you’ve 
done something special with this sale? Adam sold all of Paradise for two grains 
of wheat!” (AN 10/4). 

Whoever boasts too soon of having reached the highest level of 
mysticism, i.e, love of God and being free from oneself, must be 
reminded of his sins. 

KhalQ-i SarakhsI keeps company with Khidr. The latter visits him one day 
and brings with him a young man who’s a zealous lover of God. When the young 
man is seated, the shaykh asks him about what he does and avoids doing for reli¬ 
gious reasons. The young man answers: “For the last ten years I’ve thought so 
much about the divine Friend that I know nothing about myself (and have noth¬ 
ing to report).” SarakhsI says: “I can’t think of Him because for sixty years I’ve 
been so engaged in my shortcomings that out of shame I don’t dare to think 
about Him.” When the young man hears this, a trembling comes over him. Khidr 
then says: “You shouldn’t put such high demands on this youth. What you de¬ 
mand is a matter for the great. One must give an archer a bow which is suitable 
for the strength of his arm.” (IN 18/6, pp. 293-94). 

Fear of vanity, however, should not lead one to stop undertak¬ 
ing works completely. 

I don’t say: “Stop doing your works!” But neither do I say: “Do them badly!” 
Now sow good seed on a small scale so that in the future you find yourself with 
good works on a large scale! Do every act of obedience you can now do—yet 
even this much you neglect! 

A parable: 

A man sits down in a tavern and says: “I want satin and a horse with fittings!” 
They say to him: “First wish for a shirt of linen while you’re waiting for the 
satin!” But the obstinate man in the tavern swears: “If I don’t get the satin. I’ll 
go on sitting in this tavern till I die.” (AN 10/5). 

But if you only do your work for the sake of the animal soul (bread), you’re no 
better than a dog. 

Sana"’! sees a sweeper engaged in his work. At the same time a muezzin sounds 
the call to prayer. SanaT says: “Both of them are the same. The one is as igno¬ 
rant as the other. They both work for bread. Perhaps the sweeper is actually en¬ 
gaged in work for God, and the muezzin is blinded by hypocrisy and dissimula¬ 
tion.” (MN 25/5). 

Even to feel some pleasure in carrying out an act of obedience 
is questionable. 

WasitI says: “Guard against feeling pleasure when doing acts of obedience, 
because they’re (then) deadly poison!” 

lyyakum wa'stihla^a'l-td''dti fa-innahd sumumun qdtila. Qushayrn, Risdla 89, Bdb al-ridd; 
Sendschreiben 277/24.6; Ansari, Tabaqdt 226. 
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Paris Baghdadi says: “The sweetness of acts of obedience and polytheism re¬ 
semble one another.” (Ansarl, Tabaqat 226). 

Of course, others have taught the opposite of this, that finding 
works sweet is a sign that the works have been accepted and will 
be rewarded in the hereafter. Thus the sweetness experienced is 
the reward for the work in this world. How these viewpoints can 
be harmonized by means of distinguishing two kinds of pleasure 
in works is illustrated by the Shark al-Hikam 1/88-89. 

Impure impulses in the soul appear so regularly when one un¬ 
dertakes a pious work, that Ibn ‘^Ata'’ Allah can say: “If He didn’t 
cover up (the shortcomings) in His kindness, no work would be 
worthy of being accepted.” (Shark al-Hikam 1/143). 

In fact, he goes so far as to say: “You’re more in need of His 
forbearance when you obey Him than when you disobey Him.” 
(Shark al-Hikam 1/143. More in the same passage.) 

Yahya ibn Mu^'adh says in a prayer: “My hope in You is almost greater when I 
sin than my hope in You when I do works. For when it comes to works, I rely on 
the purity of intention with which I do them. And how should I attain this purity 
since it’s well known that all my works are corrupted in some way {wa-ana bi'l- 
afati ma'^ruf), but when it comes to sins I feel I rely on Your forgiveness, and how 
would You not forgive since You possess the characteristic of generosity!” 

...wa-anta bi'l-judi mawsuf! — Ihyd'^ 4/134, Baydn dawd^ al-rajd'’-, Stufen 323/C.46. 

Since the works of sincere men of piety (mukhlisdn) are dangerous, sinners 
win the ball of victory. Those who see themselves don’t see the king. God wants 
the moaning of sinners (anin aL-mudhnibin). It’s not seeing oneself that brings 
good fortune on this path, but an emaciated body and a broken heart. (AN in 
9/4.—Cf. above pp. 265 f. There then follows the Maiamatl story related above 
on p. 299). 

Many men of piety suddenly come to the view that their action 
has been mixed with conceit and has been dishonest and mere 
pretention (da^wa). Admittedly, the pious man above (pp. 299 f.) 
who sells his pilgrimages immediately falls into a new conceit, but 
in the case of others the renunciation of vanity is genuine. 

A Sufi who travelled in the desert for years without provisions and imple¬ 
ments in order to practice absolute renunciation of worldly goods (tajrJd) finally 
abandons this way of life and continually carries a piece of bread with him. 
When asked why he abandoned this strict tajrld, he says he realized that his ear¬ 
lier way of life had only been hypocritical conceit and pretention. He therefore 
renounced this way of life in remorse and seeks to atone for it. (IN 11/1, p. 169). 
So even practicing obedience can cut one off from God (IN p. 1698). 
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One of the birds believes he’s attained perfection by means of strict ascetic 
practices. The hoopoe reprimands him for his arrogant delusion. (MT 34/0, pp. 
113-14; above p. 15) 

Abu Bakr Neshapuri rides forth from his convent with his disciples. His don¬ 
key suddenly breaks wind. He enters a state of rapture and tears his clothes. His 
disciples and the others present are extremely perplexed by this behavior. But 
the shaykh explains that as he was riding forth surrounded by his disciples the 
thought occurred to him: “Truly I’m no less than BayazTd! Surely the way I ride 
about in splendor with my disciples today, is how I’ll appear on the Day of Res¬ 
urrection.” He reports: “I had scarcely completed this thought when the donkey 
broke wind in response. Then it was as if fire overwhelmed my heart.” (MT 34/1, 
pp. 114-15). 


13 

Just as worthless as the pious deeds carried out with hypocrisy 
and vanity are those which are performed mechanically without 
the heart’s participation. 

On the Final Day a person will offer his prayers of ten years for sale through a 
broker and not even receive a loaf of bread for them. (IN 5/9, pp. 98-99). 

This is the sense of the story. In its details it is not completely clear. The response of the 
fool must in fact represent an intensification of what preceded or contain an answer. Perhaps 
one must read bikhradh at p. 98[9^ and add a question mark after an. The fool’s view is that 
prayer which must be sold off through a broker cannot actually be worth a loaf of bread. 

A fool in Ray never takes part in the Friday prayers. After long persuasion, he 
finally lets himself be moved to come to the prayers one Friday. Once the imam 
has begun the ritual, the fool suddenly starts mooing like a cow. Reprimanded by 
the indignant participants in the prayers, he says: “My duty when praying be¬ 
hind the imam is to do everything he does. Since during the Al-hamdu li'lldh he 
sold a cow, I couldn’t do anything better than to moo like a cow.” The imam con¬ 
fesses that at that moment he had in fact been thinking of selling a cow. (IN 
5/10, p. 99). 

A fool observes in a mosque that someone performing the prayers completes 
his task with exceptional speed. The fool asks him: “For whom did you perform 
these prayers?” The one who’s been praying answers: “For God.” The fool says: 
“I just wanted to know. Because if by chance you’d performed them for me. I’d 
have thrown this stone at your head.” The man makes excuses, saying: “It was 
getting late. That’s why my prayers came out rather short.” To this the fool an¬ 
swers: “Mustn’t one pay the debt at the right time, when it’s due? Life is short 
and what remains to be done is much, etc.” (MN 36/4). 

A peasant has heard that ambergris is an excretion of sea cows (of the sperm 
whale). He then goes and puts his cow in the water and collects its dung. But the 
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ambergris merchant laughs at him and says: “You can anoint your beard with 
this!”—That’s all the prayer is worth which is performed quickly and thought¬ 
lessly, or in a state of complacency. (AN 10/3). 

Like all action done merely out of habit, praying merely out of 
habit is also worthless. 

Satan, the cursed one, performs a prostration. Jesus says to him: “What are 
you doing there?” Satan says: “I’ve long since made it a habit to prostrate my¬ 
self in prayer before you. It has become a habit, that’s why I do it.” Jesus says: 
“You’re caught up in error. This is unworthy of God. What takes place out of 
habit has nothing to do with ‘the truth’.” (MN 8/7).—(With this story ^AUar 
wants to denounce lazy attachment to a habit. Breaking with old habits is one of 
the first requirements the beginner Sufi has to fulfill). 

14 

Insincerity in faith {nifaq) corresponds to hypocrisy in works 
(riyd''). Adopting half-measures in matters of faith is criticized by 
^AUar in a series of verses and stories. 

How long will you go on being like the constellations with two bodies (e.g. 
Gemini, Pisces), standing in the middle between faith and unbelief? 

A Christian converts to Islam but already the next day violates the prohibi¬ 
tion against wine and gets drunk. When his mother sees him in this state, she 
says: “Oh son, what have you done? You’ve made Jesus sad, and you haven’t 
done right by Muhammad either.” (IN 5/5, p. 95). 

In Arabic: Aslama nasraniyyun fa-qalat urninuh: Sakhinat “^aynak! Muhammadun lam 
ya^rifka wa'l-Maslhu tabarra^a mink! (Muhddarat al-udabd'‘y Cairo 1326, 2/184).—The 
popularity of this story is indicated by the fact that any reference to it is still immediately un¬ 
derstood today. A newspaper complains about Turkish radio’s music programs that they 
don’t satisfy the listeners either with alafranga or with alaturka performances: Radyomuzun 
durumu acinacak bir haldedir. Alafrangalarile tsayi rnemnun edemezken Muhammadi de 
danltmi^tir. “Our radio is in a deplorable state. With its European programs it can’t satisfy 
Jesus and it has also made Muhammad disgruntled.” 

It’s not good to travel the path like an effeminate man... Travel the path like 
a real man in the religion to which you belong! Unmanliness in religion is idol- 
atry. (IN p. 959 .,q). 

For this reason one should not be occupied with the scriptures 
of other religions. 

When “^Umar one time picked up a portion of the Torah in his hand, the 
Prophet said to him: “One shouldn’t play around with the Torah. You might just 
turn yourself into a Jew with it!” (IN 5/6, p. 95). 
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This is based on a hadith transmitted by DarimI: ‘“^Umar came to the Prophet with a copy 
of the Torah and said: ‘Oh ApostJe of God, this is a copy of the Torah.’ The Apostle of God 
remained silent. But when ‘'Umar began to read it, the Apostle of God was displeased with 
him and made a cross face. Then Abu Bakr said: ‘May your mother lose you! Don’t you see 
the expression on the Apostle of God’s face?’ "Umar then looked at the Apostle of God’s 
face and said: ‘I seek refuge from the wrath of God and His Apostle! We are content with 
God as the Lord and Islam as religion and Muhammad as the Prophet.’ Then the Apostle of 
God said: ‘By Him in whose hand Muhammad’s life rests, if Moses appeared to all of you 
and you followed him and abandoned me, you would stray from the right path. But if he were 
alive and experienced my prophethood, he would follow me.’” {Mishkat al-masablh, Kitab 
bob abi^tisam bi’bkitab wa’l-sunna, fast 3, hadith no. 7).^ 

The proper slave serves no other master. He knows only one 
master and has enough in him. The heart of the slave of God is 
free of associate gods. 

Kharaqani says on his deathbed: “I would like them to split open my heart and 
to show it to people so they see that one can’t worship any idols alongside 
God.” (MT 28/3, p. 98; TA 2/254). 

Mahmud of Ghazna is glorified as a great hero of the faith. His 
behavior during his pious raids for plunder into India is proof for 
""AUar of the sincerity of his faith and his loyalty to God which 
will be richly rewarded. 

When Mahmud’s soldiers conquer the Indian holy shrine of Sawmanat and find 
there the idol called Lat (a lingam) and are about to destroy it, the Indians offer 
the conqueror ten times the idol’s weight in gold. But the sultan will not sell it. 
On the Final Day, God won’t be able to say: “Guard well for Me Azar (the father 
of Abraham, who fabricated idols) and Mahmud. The one is a maker of idols and 
the other sells them!” Thus Mahmud has the idol burned and behold, he’s imme¬ 
diately rewarded for this loyal act of faith! From the interior of the idol come 
forth twenty hundred-weights of jewels. Mahmud says: “Burning was what was 
fitting for the idol, and this is God’s reward!”—Don’t deny the vow you swore in 
pre-existence, namely to acknowledge God as your Lord (surah 7/172)! (MT 
36/6, p. 123). 

Mahmud keeps his vow. 

Mahmud vows before a battle with the Indians which promises to be very dif¬ 
ficult that if he wins he’ll have all the booty distributed among the poor. The 
sultan is victorious, and the booty is far greater than one expected. Mahmud’s 
order to distribute the booty among the poor meets with opposition. It should be 
used to pay the army or stored in the treasure-chamber. The sultan leaves the de¬ 
cision to the pious fool AbO’l-Husaynl. The latter says: “If you’re not going^ to 
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have anything to do with God later, don’t worry about your vow. But if you’re 
going to have dealings with Him, then don’t take anything from this booty!” 
Thereupon the sultan has the booty distributed among the poor. (MT 36/7, pp. 
124-25). 

Attar has a certain preference for finding the examples he 
wishes to hold up for his readers, among unbelievers and sinners. 

The Muslims can learn proper loyalty in belief from a gebr 
(fire-worshipper). 

A gebr named Pir, who was very serious about his Magian faith, had a bridge 
built from his own resources for the sake of God and the greater good of trav¬ 
ellers. Sultan Mahmud one day comes to this bridge, admires it and asks who 
constructed it. When he’s told that the gebr Pir had it built, his jealousy allows 
him no peace. He has Pir summoned and says to him: “You’re an enemy of the 
Muslims. It’s not fitting that you, a damned person, should undertake such a 
work. Let me pay you the cost of the bridge. If not, you’ll have to reckon with 
me!” The pious gebr answers: “Even if you tear me into a hundred pieces, I still 
won’t sell the bridge or accept any money, for I built this bridge for the sake of 
religion.” Mahmud then has the gebr locked up in the hunger tower until, appar¬ 
ently, he’s ready to make the transaction and has the sultan informed that he 
should come and bring a master-builder with him to assess the worth of the 
bridge. The sultan is greatly pleased and positions himself alongside the bridge 
with a large retinue. But the gebr doesn’t wait for the bridge to be assessed. He 
calls to the sultan: “Ask me now what the worth of this bridge is! On this bridge¬ 
head I will go to my death and on that bridge-head (in the hereafter) I will give 
you the answer.” Having said this, he throws himself into the stream.—“A fire- 
worshipper”, so ‘'Attar continues, “throws himself into the water so that his 
faith suffers no injury. Learn the true way of being a Muslim from a gebr! One 
can’t appear before God in the hereafter with false coins, etc.” (IN 5/7, pp. 95- 
97). 

A Jew gambles away everything he owns in a gambling den: his money, his 
house, his garden, in the end even one of his eyes. Somebody suggests to him he 
should gamble away his religion and become a Muhammadan. At that the Jew 
strikes the man with his fist and says: “Do what you want to me, but don’t speak 
about my faith!” (AN 18/4). 

A descendant of ‘'All, as well as a religious scholar and a young man who ac¬ 
cepts money for sexual favors (mukhannath), are taken prisoners while on an 
expedition against the Byzantines. The unbelievers take them before “the idol” 
(but, the Crucifix) and give them the choice either to prostrate themselves before 
it or to die. They’re given one night to think it over. The ‘'Alid says: “I’ll gird 
myself with the Christian belt before the idol because my ancestor will intercede 
with God on my behalf.” The religious scholar says: “I don’t want to die either. 
And even if I prostrate myself before the idol now, my religious learning will 
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provide counsel on my behalf.” But the young man says: “You have interces¬ 
sors, whereas I have none. Therefore I can’t prostrate myself before the idol. Let 
them go ahead and kill me!”—^Thus, from among the three, the one who is appar¬ 
ently the worst maintains loyalty to religion. (IN 2/2, pp. 51-52 .—Hadlqa 461- 
62). 


15 

Honoring God’s name is also part of the reverence which human 
beings owe to their Creator and Lord. Islam has not, like Judaism, 
gone so far as to declare God’s name taboo, but the holy name 
{lafz al-jalala) is nonetheless treated by Muhammadans with spe¬ 
cial respect. 

A shaykh reprimands a murJd who uses God’s name too frequently (MN 0/1; see above p. 
81),—The archangel Gabriel out of reverence was silent for 70,000 years before daring to 
pronounce the name of God. (MN 0/1; see above p. 22). 

God does not have only one name but several which He makes 
use of Himself in the Koran. Special powers are ascribed to these 
names. Whoever knows the greatest name of God can perform 
miracles and bring the dead back to life. 

See above p. 205. On the greatest name of God cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums 
309, 340. Fritz Meier has written me on 1/7/1952: “Silvestre de Sacy in his Expose de la reli¬ 
gion des Druzes, Paris 1838, XLVIII, ftn., had accepted that the concept of God’s greatest 
name in Islam originated in Judaism. He was followed by Theodor Noldeke in the latter’s 
Tabari translation (143-44) and by Israel Friedlander, ‘The Heterodoxies of the Shiites’ in: 
JAOS 29/1908/82. But the concept pEyioTov ouoiaa was far more widely known, in particu¬ 
lar in the magic literature of Hellenistic Egypt, and appears for instance in the Leyden pa¬ 
pyrus V and the Berlin papyrus II 128. More precise details can be found in my book on 
Kubra (Die Fawd^ih al-^amdl wa-fawdtih al-galdl des Na^rn ad-dJn al-Kubrd 137 ff.).” 

Animals can also be rendered tame with the name of God. If 
the snake allows itself to be lured forth from its hole, it does so 
out of awe and reverence for the holy name. 

The snake-tamer sits in front of a snake’s hole in order to lure it forth and into 
his basket. Jesus then comes along. The snake says to him: “Oh spirit of God, I 
am three hundred years old, and this thrity-year-old thinks he can lure me from 
my hole with his magic!” Jesus continues on his way. When after some time he 
returns to the same spot, he asks the snake-tamer: “How did it go?” The man an¬ 
swers: “I have the snake in the basket.” Jesus says to the snake: “But you were 
so brave at first and said he couldn’t do anything to you?” The snake replies: “I 
didn’t allow myself to be deceived by his magic sayings, but when he pro¬ 
nounced the name of God so many times, he lured me into the net. I entered his 
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net because of the name of God. A hundred lives like mine should be sacrificed 
for His name!” (MN 1/3). 

Still today pious Muhammadans will not allow someone to step 
on paper that contains writing or to soil it, because the name of 
God could be written on it. Ibn al-Fuwati (al-Hawddith al-jdmi''a, 
Baghdad 1351, p. 179) tells about a person who died in the year 
640 AH that he collected all thrown away pieces of paper which 
contained God’s name. 

Regarding the cause of Bishr the Barefoot’s (al-HafT) conversion to a pious 
lifestyle—he had until then been a drunkard—, it’s related: “One time he finds in 
the street a piece of paper with the name of God written on it. He then buys per¬ 
fumes with the money he has left, applies them to God’s name and keeps the pa¬ 
per in his house. At night in a dream the divine voice calls to him: “Because you 
perfumed Our name, We’ve caused you to have a fragrant scent and purified you, 
and you will become ‘a seeker of truth’ (a man of God).” (IN Khdtima/\4, pp. 
383-84; TA 1/107). 

Mukhtasar Safwat al-sajwa 206; Rawd al-raydhln no. 233. Cf. above p. 282. 


16 

The pious can learn the proper form of slavery to God from the 
behavior of many earthly slaves. “^Abd Allah ibn Mubarak learns 
from a slave how to wait for God’s providence (above p. 224). 
Ibrahim ibn Adham lets himself be instructed by the behavior of 
a slave about surrendering to God’s will. 

He relates: “Once I bought a slave and asked him: ‘What’s your name?’ He 
said: ‘Whatever you call me.’ I asked: ‘What do you eat?’ He said: ‘Whatever you 
give me.’ I asked: ‘What do you wear?’ He said: ‘Whatever you give me to wear.’ 
I asked: ‘What do you do?’ He said: ‘Whatever you order me.’ I asked: ‘Do you 
have a wish?’ He said: ‘What wish does a slave have?’ Then I said to myself: 
‘You poor wretch! Have you ever in your life been a slave like this for God? Here 
you can learn slavery!’ I wept until I lost consciousness.’’ (TA l/99||_i6). 

However, the slave of God has a more noble status than the 
slaves with whom these two famous mystics had dealings. 

God is the absolute and omnipotent ruler of both worlds. He 
created human beings and spirits in order that they serve Him. 
The decisions of His will are to be accepted without one asking 
about the reasons behind them. He is a hard but at the same time 
kind and merciful lord. He causes His creatures to suffer, but He 
nonetheless supports and nourishes them, and overwhelms them 
with benefits. He demands obedience, rewards whoever obeys 
Him and punishes whoever is disobedient, in accordance with His 
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own free discretion. He calls into His proximity chosen ones on 
whom His glance alights and others He bans from His presence. 
His power is elevated above all imagining. He has no need of 
anything, and He sits enthroned in the splendor of majestic lofti¬ 
ness. 

The earthly symbol for this God, as we have already seen in 
many of the recounted symbolic stories, is the king. And it then 
follows that the symbol for the slave of God who is worthy of 
God’s proximity is the king’s slave. 

Attar has treated the theme of the king and the king’s slave 
with a certain predilection. With his stories about the slaves of 
kings he illustrates the false and the correct relationship of man to 
God, as well as all possible virtues and shortcomings. At the same 
time the stories are often clearly an end in themselves and when 
recounting them, he gives himself over to “the pleasure of story¬ 
telling’’. Moreover, it does not occur to him to idealize his kings 
in order to make them more like God. They remain real, human 
despots with all their virtues and weaknesses. He can renounce an 
idealization of this kind because in every story it always only 
comes down to a single characteristic which he wants to illustrate. 
He is not concerned, or only very rarely, with formulating de¬ 
tailed similitudes which would allow each characteristic to bear a 
symbolic interpretation. Rather, his whole technique of illustra¬ 
tion is based on isolating by means of a story one particular motif 
in the spotlight’s beam. Moreover, apparently he was not trou¬ 
bled by the despotic character of the rulers he presents. He knows 
this is simply the way rulers are. 

We have already related several stories about slaves of kings 
and will be relating additional ones in the most varied contexts 
throughout this book. Here we are only interested in those stories 
in which slaves (and servants of the king) behave falsely or cor¬ 
rectly vis-d-vis their masters. 

Adam voluntarily gave up his position of honor in Paradise and chose slav¬ 
ery, accepting it happily—thus being a model for his descendants. 

A slave must know the limits, otherwise he will be punished. 

A king says to his slave in order to test him; “Come with me under my gar¬ 
ment and stick your head out of the same collar with me, so the duality between 
the two of us is removed!” When the foolish slave takes up the invitation and 
shows he doesn’t know the limits and rules of propriety for a king’s slave, the 
king has him executed. (MN 29/1). 
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The king’s servant must maintain the proper reverential attitude 
toward his master. Whoever does not do this is punished by the 
king. 

After ""Attar has admonished the reader to be a proper slave of God and not to 
be lacking in the necessary reverence (MT 28/3, transition to 4), he recounts an 
example of how a disrespectful slave is punished. 

A king bestows a robe of honor on one of his servants. After leaving the 
king’s court the servant wipes dust off himself with the robe that was bestowed 
on him, and he’s punished with death for his lack of reverence. (MT 28/4, p. 99). 

In the biography of Shibli in TA 2/161, ""Attar relates this story in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “Shibli was the amir of Damawand and was summoned to Bagh¬ 
dad along with the amir of Ray. There the caliph conferred on them robes of 
honor. On the return journey from the caliph, the amir of Ray had to sneeze and 
wiped his nose and mouth with the newly awarded robe of honor. Thereupon the 
amir was deposed and received a number of slaps on the back of the neck. This 
was the cause of Shibli’s conversion. He went to the caliph and told him: “If 
you, an earthly creature, don’t tolerate that a robe of honor awarded by you is 
used as a handkerchief, how much less will the Lord of the worlds who has given 
me the honorary robe of divine love and knowledge of God tolerate my using it 
as a handkerchief in the service of an earthly creature!” He then quit his official 
post and went among the Sufis. 

According to the Ta^rikh Baghdad 14/389, Shibli was a chamberlain of Muwaffaq who 
gave him Damawand as a fief. A sermon by Khayr al-Nassaj caused him to convert to being 
a Sufi. 

The unequalled paragon and exemplar for the correct behavior 
of a king’s slave is a historically palpable personality who was the 
Turkish favorite slave of Mahmud of Ghazna (389-421/999- 
1030), Abu’l-Najm Ahmad Ayaz-i Oymaq. His master’s love for 
him and his own ideal behavior toward the latter apparently 
caught the popular imagination early on and became the object of 
a large series of anecdotes in Persian literature. A series of epics 
even came into existence which depict the relationship between 
the two of them. (Grundriss der iranischen Philologie 2/250, 251, 
300, 312). ‘'Arudl-i Samarqandl, who relates one of these anec¬ 
dotes, says Ayaz was perhaps not so good-looking but had come 
to possess to an extraordinary degree the addb al-muluk, the re¬ 
fined rules for keeping company with kings. (Chahdr Maqdla 
34). In the anecdotes which ‘'Attar relates, the demands that can 
be made of a king’s slave and a courtier are fulfilled by Ayaz in 
an ideal manner. He is very well aware of the power he has over 
Mahmud’s heart but never forgets his position as a slave, and 
when he actually does exploit this power, he does it in so delicate 
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a way and in such perfect courtly forms that he never offends but 
provides delight. He is loyally devoted to his master and gives 
proof of this devotion in so impressive a way that he continually 
carries off the palm before all the other courtiers. Naturally, the 
Ayaz anecdotes are for the greatest part creations of the popular 
imagination or perhaps of the popular preachers. One such 
preacher was Ahmad Ghazzali (d. 520/1126), in whose Sawdnih 
such anecdotes for the first time become attested in literature 
{Fasl 39/5-8, 61/2). The love relationship between Mahmud and 
Ayaz, as we shall see, is employed by ‘'Attar in numerous anec¬ 
dotes as an allegory and illustration for the most sublime impulses 
of mystical love. Here we are only interested in the stories in 
which Ayaz fulfills and gives proof of his slavery in an ideal way, 
and thus becomes the model for the slave of God, for a human 
being, in his relationship with God. 

Ayaz was apparently a military slave, and under Mahmud’s son and successor, Mas^ud, 
he attained the rank of amir. The earliest information we have about him has to do with the 
time immediately after Mahmud’s death on 23 Rabf II, 421/30 April, 1030. After MahmOd’s 
death the prominent men of the realm in Ghazna, at the head of whom is the chamberlain 
'^All b. II Arslan, summon Mahmud’s youngest son Muhammad, who is lingering in 
Guzganan, to come to the capital and they have him ascend the throne. Muhammad attempts 
to win sympathy by giving presents to the important men and the army, and by reducing taxes 
and similar measures, but the majority of the military and the court side with his brother 
Mas^'Qd who, having set out for ""Iraq, is lingering in Neshapur. Fifty days after Mahmud’s 
death Ayaz assumes the leadership of this opposition party, gathers around him those of 
similar attitude, among whom is '^All Daya, and leaves Ghazna on horseback fully armed 
with his like-minded comrades to Join Mas'^ud. Muhammad sends troops after him under an 
Indian general but they are defeated by Ayaz and his followers. The Indian leader dies and 
along with him a great number of soldiers. Ayaz and ^Ali Daya ride on to Neshapur and pay 
homage to Mas^ud. Muhammad who is depicted as an effeminate wine-drinker allows four 
months to go by before he rouses himself to take action against his brother. When he arrives 
in Takinabad with his troops, the generals refuse to follow him any further and declare 
themselves for his brother. Muhammad is confined in a fortress, and as soon as a certificate 
of appointment from the caliph Qadir arrives for Mas^'ud, the latter becomes the uncontested 
ruler of the Ghaznawid empire. (Gardezi 93-95). Mahmud’s last vizier, Hasan ibn 
Muhammad al-Mikall, known as little Hasan (Hasanak), is hanged in the following year, and 
the famous Ahmad ibn Hasan al-Maymandi, who had fallen into disfavor with Mahmud, is 
brought from his fortress where he was imprisoned and is made vizier again. 

A qaslda on Ayaz by FaiTukhi alludes to these events, being the only contemporary doc¬ 
ument about Ayaz which has been preserved for us. {Diwdn 163-65). It is clear from the 
poem, among other things, that Mas^^Dd richly rewarded Ayaz for the services he rendered 
him. The qaslda was evidently written shortly after Hasanak’s execution (422 AH) which is 
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referred to in the last verse. The most important verses of the poem are as follows in transla¬ 
tion: 

The warrior amir Ayaz-i Oymaq, the heart and arm of the king on the day of battle! 
When high upon his steed he rides through the gate of the square, the hearts of the onlookers 
fly toward him. One person says: “This is a cypress on a mountain”, another says: “This is a 
fresh rose on a rose-sprig.” Pious women, for the price of their bride-gift, purchase from 
their husbands permission to behold him. On the battle-day the brave tremble before his at¬ 
tack like leaves of the willow. If he shoots an arrow at a stone, it penetrates the stone up to its 
feathers. He sends his spear clear through the hunted game. I’ve seen this myself, not just 
once but a hundred times. Not for nothing did Mahmud bestow his heart on him, and don’t 
think Mahmud’s heart was a toy! There were certainly plenty of others in the sultan’s en¬ 
tourage, he had many more slaves. Had one of them been like the amir, the latter wouldn’t 
have stood so high in worth. The master of the world, Mas'^ud ibn Mahmud, who bestowed on 
him ass-loads of gold: to what other amir would he have given forty ass-loads of gold as a 
gift? He wouldn’t have been given this much if he were not worthy of it, indeed worthy of a 
hundred times more. Yet the worth of the amir is so high, and the magnanimity of the shah so 
great, that you can consider this amount as trivial. The Chosroes will raise him to such a posi¬ 
tion that the generals will be made generals through him. He bestowed on him the income of 
the region of Bust, the tax-proceeds of the region of Makran and Quzdar. How can it ever 
be forgotten what the amir did as service to the world-ruling king! That sun of free men 
maintained his loyalty and duty amid a mutinous army. He went forth from Ghazna in the 
bright day and fought with a world of enemies into the dark night. At the time of evening 
prayers he didn’t sleep until (text uncertain) the plains became as high as the mountains with 
the quantity of dead. He killed a host of those warrior-lions and pardoned the rest. Who in 
the world has done this besides him? Only read the book of kings and history and the tradi¬ 
tions. God, You be his helper and in accordance with Your judgement let his raiding bands 
overtake the sun! Empty the world of those who wish him ill, as was the case with “the little 
shaykh” (Hasanak), the shameless deceiver! 

V. Minorsky has written me on 25/4/47: "'Oymaq must be a reference to Ayaz’s tribe. Of 
course oymaq itself means ‘a tribe’ but even now in Central Afghanistan there are four 
tribes called Cah^ Oymaq (namely Hazari, Taymani, Jamshedi, etc.). These speak mostly 
Persian but they seem to be of Turkish origin and their name must be due to some special 
tribal or territorial divisions of the time of Turko-Mongol invasions. Practically Ayaz Oymaq 
might mean ‘Ayaz from (the tribe organized as an) oymaq’ (?). In any case, among the 
Qara Qalpaq of Turkestan there is a section even now called oyrnaut, i.e. oyrna-ut with the 
Mongol plural in -w/.” 

According to ""Awfl’s Jarni^" al-hikdydt, Mahmud married Ayaz’s sister or intended to 
marry her {Introduction 209). According to the Tdrikhd Bayhaqi, Tehran 1324, p. 186, a 
certain MikaTI had a sister of Ayaz as his wife. 

Ayaz never forgets that he is a slave. 

Sultan Mahmud buys slaves. The slaves are asked individually about their 
abilities and skills. Each one boasts of a different skill. Ayaz says: “I possess a 
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virtue (hunar) which is better than both worlds.” These words are reported to 
Mahmud. He has the slave brought before him and asks him what this virtue is. 
Ayaz answers: “If you set your crown on my head and offer me a seat on your 
throne and place the seven countries under my command and make me master 
over the whole world, Til still never forget that I’m a slave.”—The true slave of 
God never forgets humility and proper manners. (MN 32/2). 

The same story, without anyone being named, occurs in QushayrI: 

A slave is offered in sale to an amir for 1000 dirhams. When the price is 
meant to be paid out, the amir feels it’s too high, changes his mind, and the sum 
of money is brought back to the treasury. Then the slave says: “Master, buy me 
because for every one of these dirhams I possess a quality which is worth more 
than a 1000 dirhams.” “And what kind of qualities are these?”—“The smallest 
and most trivial is this: If you buy me and put me in charge of all your slaves, I 
still won’t fall into error about myself and will know that I’m your slave.” He 
then buys him. (Risala 70, Bab al-khushu^). 

Ayaz has a room in which he keeps his earlier poor clothing. He looks at it 
every day before he goes to serve the ruler, in order not to forget his humble ori¬ 
gin. (MN 10/11). 

MathnawJ 5/1857 ff. and Translation pp. 111-29, 196, 201, 218, which is very elaborate, 
drawn out and allegorically interpreted. Cf. also a similar story about a weaver who has at¬ 
tained the status of vizier, Asrar al-tawhJd 209-10; O’Kane, Secrets 381. 

The command of the sultan is worth more to him than the most 
costly treasure. 

Ayaz holds in his hand a ruby cup of immense value. Mahmud orders him to 
smash the cup on the ground. The slave immediately throws the drinking-cup on 
the ground without a moment’s hesitation so that it breaks into a hundred pieces. 
The courtiers reproach him for having destroyed such a precious object but he 
answers: “The king’s command is worth more to me than this cup.” (MN 33/3). 

In the Mathnawl 5/4035 ff. about a pearl instead of a cup. According to Furuzanfar, 
Mawldna Jaldl al-Dln Ruml p. 98, ftn. 1, it also appears in the Maqdldt of Shams-i Tabriz. 

A variant: 

Sultan Mahmud possesses a secret treasure which goes back to Solomon. In it 
lives a little worm with a small leaf in its mouth which is the nourishment that 
God has designated for it. The treasure is called wakhkhds (that which moves it¬ 
self). The sultan wants to reveal the secret and orders Ayaz to smash the treasure. 
Ayaz does this and defends himself against the courtiers in the way we have al¬ 
ready seen. The story is then interpreted allegorically: the treasure is the body, 
the worm reason, the leaf love. {Maihar al-^ajd^’ib; see above p. 222).—And in¬ 
volving Harun al-Rashid and a female black slave: Qalyubi, Nawadir no. 6; 
Saffurl 1/47. 
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Ayaz, in his attitude toward his master, gives proof of two virtues 
which above all others are expected from the slave of a king: 
proper manners and humility. 

These two virtues are closely bound up with one another. Good 
manners require that one should appear modest, accord fewer 
rights to oneself than to others, and ascribe guilt to oneself even 
when it is not clear how responsibility is to be meted out. 

It is this attitude which in practice provides Islamic piety with 
the means to eliminate the problem of predestination and respon¬ 
sibility, which has not been theoretically resolved in a satisfying 
manner. Muhammad Ghazzali says the following: 

And he will not make predestination reponsible because no one is allowed to 
talk this way. Even if he knows it is part of the faith that nothing happens 
which God has not previously determined, he still upholds the sunna of his fa¬ 
ther Adam who, when he noticed that he had violated a commandment, ascribed 
the guilt to himself and said: “Lord, we ourself have done wrong, and if You do 
not forgive us and take pity on us, then we are lost.” (Surah 7/23). 

Wa-hech idafat bd taqdlr nakunadh az an ki hech kas-rd musallam nakardand ki bar In 
^ibdrat sukhun gdyadh, wa-agarchi i^tiqdd ddnadh ki ba-juz az dn nabdshadh ki Haqq ta^dld 
taqdlr karda ast, wa-lekin sunnat-i pidhar-i khwesh Adam salawdtu'lldhi ‘^alayh nigdh ddradh 
ki chun bar mukhdlafat-i amr wdqif gasht iddfat-i jurm ba-khwadh kard u guff: Rabband 
zalamnd anfusand wa-in lam taghfir land wa~tarhamnd la-nakunanna mina'l-khdsirin. M. 
Ghazzali, Mi^rdt al-sdlikJn wa~mirqdt al-^drifin, Ms. Ayasofya 2061, fol. 3b. Cf. BaqillanI, 
Insdfm, 139; MathnawJ 1/1490-93. 

Hafiz expresses the same idea: 

Even if the sin was not of my free will, oh Hafiz, keep to the path of proper 
manners and say: “It’s my sin!” 

Gundh garchi nabudh ikhtiydr-i man, Hafiz tu bar tarJq-i adab bdsh u go: gundh-i man ast. 
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2 

But here we wish to deal with the virtues one must display in 
connection with one’s fellow human beings. 

One should not imagine oneself to be better than they are. 
Good manners and modesty demand this. Their lowest level con¬ 
sists of fairness (insdf) which willingly acknowledges another per¬ 
son’s merits, the rights and rank he may properly claim. 

One of the birds, in the hoopoe’s presence, boasts of the virtues of fairness 
(and loyalty) and is praised for this by the hoopoe. (MT 31/0, p. 104; see above 
p. 15). 

The famous jurist and traditionist Ahmad ibn Hanbal is reprimanded because 
he associates with the Sufi Bishr al-Hafi. He answers: “I know the hadUh and 
sunna better than he does, but he knows God better than I do.” (MT 31/1, p. 
104). 

The same basic attitude is expressed in an Arabic story in the 
form of courtly modesty: 

A man walks past a pious shaykh. The shaykh gathers in his clothes. The 
other says to him: “Why are you gathering in your robe? My clothes aren’t 
dirty!” The shaykh replies: “You’ve misunderstood. My clothes are dirty, and 
I’ve gathered them in so that yours don’t get dirty, not so that mine don’t get 
dirty.” (Qushayri, Risdla 50, Bab al-khalwa wa'l-^uzla\ Sendschreiben 219/ 
14.16). 

Calumny, speaking maliciously about other people, is repre¬ 
hensible. 

According to the Torah, the person who speaks badly about others, and then 
renounces this in remorse, will be the very last to enter Paradise. If he doesn’t 
feel remorse, he’ll end up in HellTire. (IN 19/13, p. 313). 

"^AIT is much too immersed in God to be able to find fault with the Compan¬ 
ions of the Prophet. (MT 0/9, p. 22). 

A man who has travelled widely in the world is asked what noteworthy people 
he’s seen on his journeys. He answers that he’s only seen one and a half men 
throughout the seven climes. The one whole man was someone who never said 
anything good or bad about other people because he was engaged with the se¬ 
crets of holiness. The half man was someone who only had good things to say 
about people, (IN 19/14, p. 314). 

The person who plays at being a disciplinarian may well have 
many bad things on his own record. 

A police official {muhtasib) has a drinker whipped. The man who was pun¬ 
ished says to him: “If unjust bread made one drunk, you’d be a lot more drunk 
than I am. But naturally people don’t see this form of drunkenness! Instead of 
tormenting me, punish yourself a little!” (MT 35/6, p. 120). 
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It is utterly ridiculous to dwell on other people’s shortcomings 
if one has exactly the same shortcomings oneself. 

The bird who asks the hoopoe how he can amuse himself on the journey to the 
Simurgh thus accuses himself of the fault of having fun at other people’s ex¬ 
pense. He lacks the required maturity (rushd), and for this reason he’s always 
made fun of other people. (MT 35/0, pp. 117-18; above p. 15). 

A drinker is so drunk he has to be carried home in a sack. On the journey home 
he meets another drunk who’s at the stage of kicking up a row, annoying 
passers-by and starting a fight with people. The first drunk calls to him from in¬ 
side his sack: “You shouldn’t have drunk so much, then you’d also travel freely 
and undisturbed like me!” (MT 35/4, p. 119). 

3 

But the humility of the pious has a still deeper religious basis. 

On this subject cf Ihyo^ 3/289-326, Kitab dhamm al~kibr w^a'l-^'ujb. 

They demand of themselves the fulfilment of duties toward God, avoidance of 
what He has forbidden and the loyal performance of what He has commanded, as 
well as awareness of having fallen behind the requirements of achieving work. 
But despite all this they are the ones who hope the most for other people and fear 
the most for themselves, as if the threat of punishment only counted for them, 
and God’s promise only counted for others. (Ta^arruf p. 3l3_6.—Cf. above pp. 
71-72). 

When Abu’l-Fadl (Muhammad ibn) Hasan (al-SarakhsI) is lying on his 
deathbed, one of his companions says to him: “When you’re dead, we’ll bury you 
in such-and-such a place.” The shaykh replies: “No, I don’t want that! That’s the 
burial place of the great men of piety.” They ask him: “Where would you like to 
be buried then?” He says: “On the hill where the drinkers, thieves, gamblers and 
sinners lie. That’s where I belong. I don’t have the strength to be with those per¬ 
fect men. Moreover, the sinners there are closer to God’s mercy.” (IN 2/9, pp. 
58-59). 

JamI, Nafahdt, in Abcri-Fadl’s biography; Turkish translation p. 326. Cf. also above pp. 
144-45. 

The awareness that “we are all sinners”, at least potentially, pre¬ 
serves the pious man from imagining he is better than the sinners. 

While Rukn al-Dln AkkafI is preaching, a disturbance takes place in the midst 
of his listeners. When he asks what happened, he’s told that someone has caught 
a thief who stole a pair of shoes (they’d been left before the door). The shaykh 
says: “If God were to remove the protective cover from our sins, then I would be 
the first shoe thief.” (MN 23/10). 
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Since no one Icnows whether he is accepted or rejected by God, 
no room remains for arrogant behavior toward “the sinners”. 

A shaykh from Bukhara meets a young man who sells sexual favors for money 
(mukhannath), and gathers in the hem of his robe to avoid having any contact 
with him. But the young man scolds him, saying: “Whatever credit you and I 
have with God hasn’t been revealed yet. Tomorrow on the Final Day it will be 
revealed. As long as it’s still not clear who’s accepted and who’s rejected, you 
have no profit from yourself and no harm from me.” The shaykh, deeply affected, 
falls to the ground. (IN 10/9, pp. 165-66), 

In TA 1/35 about Hasan al-Basri; Gabrieli, Storia e civilia 229. 

The Arabic version; Yusuf ibn al-Husayn al-RazT saw a mukhannath and turned 
away from him in contempt. The mukhannath then turned to him and said: 
“You’re no angel either {Wa-anta aydan yakfika md bik)V' Yusuf was shocked by 
this remark and said: “What do you know (about me) then?” The fellow replied: 
“Because you think you’re better.” At that Yusuf admitted that the mukhannath 
was right, vowed to repent and asked God for forgiveness. {Qut I/ 22 O 29 ; 
Nahrung 2/135/32.210).—In this version there is no allusion to the action of 
God’s mercy. As we have seen, this was of great concern to ^Attar. 

A similar story about a mukhannath and Bunan al-Hammal occurs in Ibn al-JawzT, Zirdf 
85. 

Pious deeds are annulled by means of this kind of religious 
vanity Cujb). 

Cf. Quf 1/220; Nahrung 2/134/32.210. And more is found there on the same subject. 

This idea emerges into the foreground in an Arabic story: 

Among the Children of Israel is a man who bears the nickname “the Repro¬ 
bate of the Children of Israel” {khall" Banl Israeli) because of his debauchery. He 
comes across a worshipper of God whose head is continuously shaded by a cloud. 
The sinner thinks: “I’m ‘the Reprobate of the Children of Israel’ and this is ‘the 
Worshipper of God of the Children of Israel’! If I sit down with him, perhaps God 
will have mercy on me.” But the worshipper of God thinks: “I’m ‘the Worship¬ 
per of God of the Children of Israel’ and this is ‘the Reprobate of the Children of 
Israel’. He wants to sit down with me!” He draws away from him and says: “Be 
gone from me!” Then God reveals to the prophet of the time: “Order both of them 
to begin all over again with their works! I’ve forgiven the reprobate and an¬ 
nulled the works of the worshipper of God.” One tradition has it that the cloud 
then changes its place accordingly. (Ri^'dya 242-43, 234|i.j2. The same story 
transferred to Jesus, a disciple and a robber occurs in Ihyd^ 4/133, Baydn fadllat 
al-rajd", Stufen 321/C.43). 
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4 

A truly humble person will not even show contempt for an un¬ 
clean animal like a dog because, as a creature of God, it shares the 
same origin with himself. (See p. 337 below). 

A dog may be outwardly unclean but it has qualities which asssure it a high 
rank. There are many hidden things in a dog, even if outwardly the opposite ap¬ 
pears to be the case. (IN p. 57 

Hasan al-Basrl is supposed to have taken the dog as a model for 
the believer. 

“Hasan al-Basrl” 27, fin. 1; Rawd al-rayahln no. 142. Ibn al-Marzuban (d. 309/921) even 
wrote a special work to show that the dog is in several respects better than many people, 
(GAL^, Suppl. 1/189-90). 

We have become acquainted with the story in which a shaykh does not gather 
in the hem of his robe before a dog because he also has a dog inside himself. (MT 
34/4; above p. 213). 

Bayazid is obliged to learn lessons from a dog. 

When he went out one day, a dog attached itself to him. The shaykh gathered 
in his skirts. The dog said: “If I’m dry, then there’s no harm whatsoever. But if 
I’m wet, then seven times water and (one lime) earth will make peace between us. 
But if you draw your skirts in upon yourself, you won’t make them clean, not 
even if you wash them with seven seas.” Bayazid said: “You’re unclean outside 
and I’m unclean inside. Come, we’ll put the two together. Perhaps by putting the 
two together purity will come about between us. For when the quantity of two 
qullas is mixed with unclean water, the unclean water becomes pure.” (This sen¬ 
tence from MN). The dog said: “You’re not suitable for being my fellow-traveller 
and companion because Tm repudiated by people, whereas you’re well liked 
among them. Everyone who meets me, throws a stone at my flanks. Everyone 
who meets you, says: ‘Greetings unto you, you prince of those with knowledge 
of God!’ I’ve never put aside a bone for tomorrow (I practice tawakkul), whereas 
you have a provision jar of wheat.” Bayazid said: “Thus I’m not fit to be the 
travelling companion of a dog. How should I be the travelling companion of the 
Eternal? Praise be to God who causes His best creature to be taught by His least 
creature!” (TA 1/145-46; MN 35/3). 

A vessel which has been licked by a dog must be washed seven limes, and one of those 
limes with earth (sand). See the hadith on the subject e.g, in Damlrl, Haydt al-hayawdn 2/264 
bot. The doctrine that a dog is ritually unclean is of Jewish origin. The strictest of the four ju¬ 
rists in this matter was ShafiT; cf. J. Schachl, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence p. 


Read: jay ash buland ast and didd-i an ast. 
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216. On the jurists’ doctrines regarding what quantity of water can no longer become ritually 
unclean, see Dimashqi, Rahmat al-umma 1/5-6. 

A very similar story is recounted about a hermit in the Lebanon Mountains. He has 
begged two loaves of bread from a Christian whose dog runs after him and so annoys him 
that he tries to get rid of it by throwing it the two loaves of bread. But when the dog still 
doesn’t leave him alone, the hermit describes it as shameless and then comes to hear a ser¬ 
mon from the dog which is exactly like the one above. {Kashkul 13-14). 

Jundi is asked by a mocker: “Are you belter than a dog?” His disciples want to 
attack the mocker and tear him to pieces. But the shaykh orders them not to and 
answers the questioner: “I don’t know what God’s decision is and therefore can’t 
give you any information. If I have a better faith than bad people, then I can say 
that I’m belter than a dog. Otherwise, I’m only worth as much as one hair of the 
dog.” (IN 2/6, p. 56). 

Something similar about Hasan al-Basri in TA 1 / 35 ^ 4 . 17 . F. Gabrielli, Storia e civiltd 229. 

To imagine oneself as better than a dog is forbidden. If you imagine yourself 
to be better than a dog, know this comes from your dog-like nature! (IN p. 5855 . 

6 )- 

An Arabic story; 

On a winter day when the streets are dirty, a shaykh lets a dog walk ahead of 
him on a narrow road and leaves the higher, more dry part of the street to the dog 
because, being aware of his sins, he doesn’t want to raise himself above a sin¬ 
less animal. In so doing, he’s practicing the virtue of humility {tawadu''). {Shark 
al-Hikam 2/87-88). 

Additional stories of the same or similar kind occur in Rawd al-raydhin no. 143-45; Tor 
Andrae, Die person Muhammeds pp. 50-51. 


5 

Sinners and criminals, in their sphere, can even become a model 
for perfect behavior. The thief who remains true to his profession 
up until death, that other man who wishes to bear the blemish of 
his trade alone, in their way fulfill the ideal of perfect behavior, 
behavior devoid of half-measures, the ideal of committing one¬ 
self completely, even if it involves commitment to a bad activity. 

A thief who has committed many robberies is finally caught and hanged, at 
the command of the chaliph. Shibll walks by the gallows and sees the punished 
criminal. Tears pour from his eyes. Letting out a cry, he runs up to him and 
kisses the hanged man’s feet. Someone asks him in astonishment what this be¬ 
havior means. Shibll answers: “He was perfect in stealing, so much so that he 
even gave his life for it. Whoever is perfect in what he does, stakes his life for 
it. To be sure, he was only an ignorant thief but in what he did he was a perfect 
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man, not like I am, a half-man who does everything only halfway. He wasn’t at¬ 
tached to his life. He wasn’t like me. I tremble for my life.” (MN 9/2; TA 2/18 
about Junayd). 

Perfect behavior even in a bad activity can lead to deliverance. 

A counterfeiter who wears a Sufi robe is caught and is about to have his hand 
chopped off. Before the punishment is carried out, he asks to be first taken back 
to his house because he wants to reveal hidden money he has there. Having ar¬ 
rived home, he removes his Sufi robe and presents himself for punishment 
naked. The king asks why he lied. He answers; “To hide my defect I donned the 
robe of the pious. Now that my defect has come to light, I take off the robe so a 
bad light doesn’t fall on the pious who wear such a robe. To wish those people to 
have a bad reputation would be unbelief.” At that, the king forgives him his 
crime because of his honesty. (MN 9/3). 

The mukhannath who is despised by the people proves himself 
to be more true to the faith than the learned religious scholar and 
the descendant of “^AlT, and the gambler who gambles away ev¬ 
erything becomes the model for Sufi total poverty (above pp. 
209 and 305-06). 


6 

A virtue related to striving after pefection, which is frequently 
praised in Attar, is that of high aspiration Culuww-i himmat). It 
consists in setting oneself high goals and not being satisfied with 
trivial things. Therefore, properly speaking, it is a royal virtue 
because it is fitting for a king to set himself high goals. 

Thus a chapter in Ghazzall’s Mirror for Princes also deals with “the high aspiration” of 
kings, Tibr, chpt. 4. Cf. also Jill, al-lnsan al-kamil, Bab 55. 

If a king undertakes something, it must be something great. If 
he confers a present, it must be a great gift. The king should not 
know any number under a thousand (Tibr 110). He must also 
apply this kingly attitude in his housekeeping. For this reason 
Ma^mun divested his son ‘'Abbas of the succession to the throne. 

Ma^mun one time walked past the door of ^Abbas’ room and heard him say to a 
servant: “I saw an attractive sweet in Rusafa and want to eat some of it. Take half 
a dirham and get me some of it!” Ma'^mun then called out to him: “Now for the 
first time Eve learned that there’s such a thing as a half-dirham! Be gone, you’re 
unworthy of the succession to the throne!” {Tibr 111). 

On Abbas b. al-Ma'’mun see El s.n. This story is not found in the historical sources. 

In ‘'Attar the story appears in the following form: 
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In the presence of his father a prince orders his servant to buy him a half¬ 
grain of butter. When the king hears this, he says in anger; “You’re unworthy of 
the royal throne. Go become a dealer in butter!” (MN 0/9).—(As we have seen on 
p. 162, Attar uses this story to explain how composing poetry would have been 
an unworthy activity for the Prophet). 

The high aspiration of kings is different from that of pious 
beggars. 

Shaykh Gorl sits under a bridge with a band of “fools”. Sultan Sanjar rides 
over the bridge and asks what sort of people these are. The shaykh answers: 
“We’re people ‘without head and foot’ (poor people). If you love us, we’ll 
quickly free you from your world. If you’re hostile to us, we’ll quickly bring you 
forth from your religion. If you join us under the bridge, you’ll be free of all this 
empty pomp and vain striving.” The sultan answers: “I have nothing to do with 
hate or love for you. You can bring me neither glory nor shame. I have no busi¬ 
ness with you.” (MT 30/3, p. 103). 

The sense of the story is not entirely clear. Perhaps it is simply an outward amplification 
of verse 2605: “The bird of your high aspiration ever lingers in (God’s) presence. It has 
flown beyond the world and religion'' 

The poet Firdawsi displayed high aspiration when he handed over the petty 
gift of the stingy Mahmud to a seller of millet-beer. (IN p. 367^1.13). 

The pride of the king’s slave before the king is a sign of high 
aspiration. 

When the world-traveller has visited the sun on his Journey through the cos¬ 
mos and been rejected by it, he returns to the pir and the latter explains that the 
sun is the royal court of high aspiration. And he illustrates this virtue by means 
of a series of stories. (MN 13/0; above p. 25). 

A king buys a very good-looking slave (his beauty is described in detail) who 
is meant to lend splendor to the king’s banquet. On a fine spring day the king ar¬ 
ranges a garden party. During the banquet he wishes that the slave would behave 
more boldly. He orders his cupbearer to provide him with a cup of wine. But the 
slave doesn’t accept the cup. The king then orders the chamberlain to offer the 
cup to the slave. But he doesn’t take it from him, nor from the vizier who offers 
it to him next. Then the king himself stands up and with his own hand proffers 
the cup to the slave. But the king as well has no better luck. This is too much in 
the eyes of the vizier. He reprimands the slave, saying: “So you won’t accept the 
cup from the king either? No one in the whole army is as ill-bred as you! The 
king stands before you, and still you toss your head back (gesture of refusal)? 
Aren’t you a worthy servant of the king!” Then the slave says: “This shall re¬ 
main my title to glory for all eternity that the king stood before me and offered 
me the cup in vain. If I had straightway accepted the cup, the king wouldn’t now 
be standing over me. Now let him have me killed or grant me life. It’s enough for 
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me for all eternity to have had the king as my cupbearer.” The king acknowl¬ 
edges that he’s right: “He is indeed a worthy slave. His character is even more 
handsome than his appearance. Handsome and of high aspiration! I wish to sit 
forever with this kind of a drinking partner!”—Whoever treads the path of 
higher aspiration will become a king even if he’s a beggar. (MN 13/1). 

We have already become acquainted with the next stories, namely the story about 
Mahmud and the gleaner who doesn’t want to take anything from the sultan’s fields and ex¬ 
plains to him that his, the gleaner’s, aspiration is high, whereas that of the sultan is low (p. 
123), as well as the story about the bat who prefers the internal sun to the external one (p. 
210 ). 

If like the hawk you have high aspiration, then the king’s hand is your place. 
If your aspiration is lowly like an insect, you will not attain any rank. 

An insect that sat upon a plane-tree excuses itself for the trouble it has caused 
when it departs. The plane-tree says: “I hadn’t really noticed that you’d come and 
gone.” (MN 13/4). 

Stith Thompson: Motif-Index of Folk-Literature IV, Helsinki 1934. Motif 953, 10. Gnats 
apologize for lighting on bull’s horn; Derenbourg, Fables de Logman le Sage, Berlin 1850, 
no. 13; Chauvin 3/30; C. Brockelmann, “Fabel und Tierm^chen” in: Islamica 2/1926/106. 

A person borne aloft on the wings of high aspiration is not 
afraid to set himself goals which completely exceed the powers of 
his striving. Striving by itself already has great value. 

JJt desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas. If one wishes, one can consider this high, al¬ 
beit futile, aspiration as an extention of intentio (niyya). On this point cf. A. J. Wensinck, “De 
Intentie in recht, ethiek en mystiek der semietische volken” in: Semietische studien uit de 
nalatenschap van Prof Dr. A. J. Wensinck, Leyden 1941, pp. 74-76. 

One of the birds boasts of the virtue of high aspiration and is praised for this 
by the hoopoe. (MT 30/0, p. 101; above p. 15). 

When Joseph is put up for sale in Egypt and enormous prices are offered, an 
old woman offers ten spools of yarn that she’s spun. The slave-dealer laughs in 
her face. But she says: “I’m well aware that he can’t be bought for this price and 
yet I wanted my name to be mentioned among those who bid for Joseph.” (MT 
30/1, p. 102). 

The high goals which pious men and mystics strive after are 
naturally of a different kind than those of worldly kings and per¬ 
sons who imitate the latter. They belong to an inner world which 
is higher than the earthly external world and everything it can of¬ 
fer. When the six princes present the not unkingly goals they 
strive after to their father—who resembles a Sufi shaykh in a 
king’s cloak more than a real king—he places higher goals before 
their eyes which originate in the world of piety and mysticism. 
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A form of high aspiration of this kind is shown by Ibrahim b. 
Adham who gives up his kingdom in order to acquire poverty. 
(MT 30/2, p. 102; above p. 232). 

The highest aspiration, however, is displayed by the birds who, 
undeterred either by the length or the danger of the journey, set 
out to find the king of kings, the Simurgh—Divinity itself. And 
even if they should never find him, it is enough for them to have 
sought him. 

When the thirty birds arrive at the court of the Simurgh, they’re made to real¬ 
ize that the Simurgh has no need of them. He’s king whether they choose Him as 
their king or not. Indeed, a hundred thousand worlds filled with heavenly hosts 
mean no more than an ant at the door of this king. They should return to where 
they came from. The birds feel utterly demoralized by this answer and are close to 
death. But finally they say: “Even if He looks upon us with contempt, contempt 
from Him is the greatest of honors for us.” The palace attendant answers: “When 
the lightning of lordliness flashes forth, it kills everyone in an instant. What 
does honor and contempt still mean then?” They reply: “We don’t recoil from 
this. Does the moth ever recoil from the flame? And even if we don’t find the way 
to His proximity, we won’t stop asking for the way that leads there.” (MT 45/0, 
pp. 164-65; above p. 17). 

The animals with wings reproach the moth for risking his life for the sake of 
the candle. He will surely not attain union with her. The moth answers: “Even if I 
don’t find the way to her, it’s enough for me just to ask the way to her.” (MT 45/ 
2, p. 165). 

High aspiration is the wing which raises one above all horizons and is loftier 
than drunkenness and sobriety. (MT 30/3, last verse p. 103). 

At death it will be revealed whether someone can call the wing 
of higher aspiration his own or not. 

A fool, while weeping, reflects on the world and says: “This world is a sealed 
bottle and out of ignorance we’re attached to vain wishes inside it. When death 
opens the bottle’s seal, then whoever has wings flies forth into eternity. But 
whoever is without wings remains in the bottle caught in a hundred torments.”— 
Therefore, provide the bird of high aspiration with wings before the bottle is 
opened, etc. (MT 30/4, p. 103). 

High aspiration can give proof of itself in love as well. But this 
shall be discussed later on. 


7 

Other inner virtues like the ones just discussed are occasionally 
mentioned in ‘'Attar—for instance AN 22/0 contains all kinds of 
general rules of wisdom and virtue—but they are not considered 
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in special stories. Only the virtue of moderation, of maintaining 
the proper measure {i"tidal), is discussed in a few stories after 
being introduced in a completely abrupt manner. 

An echo from Antiquity: 

These words are transmitted from Alexander: “Whatever you take (engage in), 
you must take with measure. Walk in the middle, (seek) neither honor nor humil¬ 
iation, because practicing moderation is part of universal intellect! DonT ap¬ 
proach too closely, nor stay too far away. Walk in the middle. For that’s the best 
of things! {Khayru'l-umuri awsatuha). If a cord is twisted with measure, a rope is 
made from a hundred threads, but if you twist it too hard, it tears apart.” (MN 
20 / 1 ). 

Shaykh Akkafi (i.e. the shoemaker) preaches so vehemently that the audience 
goes wild and some of them even fall down unconscious. Someone walks by the 
gathering and says: “Show what the shoemaker does {pish dridh kdr-i 
kashfgar)V' Akkafi is very upset by this remark. He realizes that he has spoken 
on too high a level. “Don’t burn the travellers like birds, instead patch the trav¬ 
ellers’ shoes! You attribute an elephant’s strength to the gnat. You bring an ant 
together with Gabriel, etc.” (MN 20/2). 

The ghastly story which then follows about the boy who cuts out his heart through an ex¬ 
cess of love we shall become acquainted with later on (p. 408). 

On praising silence see above pp. 157-58. 
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SOCIAL VIRTUES 


Essentially the Islamic social ethic arises from two sources. One 
source is the ancient Arabian, heathen virtus, i.e. muruwwa. This 
consists in part of a typical morality of solidarity; one is duty- 
bound to support one’s fellow-tribesman in battle, irrespective of 
whether he is in the right or in the wrong. The other constituent 
part appears to have its origin in the special economic relations 
and requirements of life in the desert, such as the famous Arab 
hospitality and the duty to protect a person who seeks refuge or a 
visiting guest. Generally, travelling and living in the desert is 
only possible if one can count on finding accommodation, pro¬ 
visions and protection in the few places where people reside. 
Moreover, the nourishment which the desert provides is in such 
short supply that only someone possessing a greater quantity of 
livestock is in a position to survive through the winter. The poor 
and the economically weak must be carried along by the well-off. 
Thus a duty arises for the latter to practice extensive hospitality 
and generosity. This becomes the primary virtue of the great 
lords, on which they pride themselves in their own poetry and for 
which they have others praise them. Accordingly, in the ancient 
Arabic eulogies praise of the lauded person’s generosity occupies 
an unusually large space, and conversely, in defamatory poems 
of the old days, the chief reproach made against a slandered per¬ 
son regularly appears to be a lack of generosity and bad treat¬ 
ment of his guests. (As a typical example see: Hutay^a). Further¬ 
more, these virtues still continue to have validity even after ear¬ 
lier economic and social foundations have changed. 

The second principal source of the Islamic social ethic is a re¬ 
ligious one. How Islamic solidarity, which had been recently 
created through religion, emerged in contrast to the old heathen 
solidarity and its concomitant duties has been described by 
Goldziher and need not be repeated here. {'‘‘Muruwwa und Dm”, 
Muhammedanische Studien 1/1-39). His presentation is chiefly 
concerned with the early period of Islam. The refined religious 
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ethic, as Ghazzall has systematized it in his monumental work 
(especially Ihyd'’ 2/138-97, Kitdb addb al-ulfa wa’l-ukhuwwa 
wa’l-suhba, translated Elixir 57-135), arises from the spirit of Is¬ 
lamic mysticism. Its sociological foundation is established by 
Sufis living together who had formed communal groups among 
themselves before the emergence of actual Sufi orders. The theo¬ 
retical-literary definition of ethical doctrines here as well readily 
occurs in the form of pseudo-/za/7ii/rs. The ethical dogmas devel¬ 
oped in the early period of Islam were not adequate to cover later 
refined attitudes in which Christian traditions often live on. In 
addition to the hadiths one finds a treasure of legends about the 
Prophet, the sources of which have not been studied, and sayings 
of early Sufi masters. 

Within the Sufi community ukhuwwa “brotherliness” predomi¬ 
nates, often with an element of refined eroticism and ethics {Elixir 
57-110), as well as the first signs of communal property. But 
brotherliness is further expanded to include the Muslim brethren 
in the faith, among whom relatives, neighbors and slaves again 
form a special group with a claim to higher rights {Elixir 110- 
35). At a certain distance the unbeliever is then also included in 
the ethical community. (E.g. Elixir 130; Firdaws al-murshidiyya. 
Introduction 43). 

Many Sufi shaykhs developed a practical social effectiveness in 
the area of caring for the poor {khidmat al-fuqard^). Abu Sa'^Id 
ibn AbT’l-Khayr appears basically to have limited the provision 
of food to his followers (Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism 
pp. 29 ff.), whereas KazarunT goes beyond this narrow circle with 
his hospices and kitchens for the poor {Firdaws al-murshidiyya 
45-53). Thus ancient Arabian hospitality experiences a renewal 
on a religious basis. 

A particular combination of ancient Arabian and Sufi virtues 
comes to be practiced in the later Islamic “chivalrous orders” 
{futuwwa). 

Alongside these two sources of the Islamic ethic, the ethics of 
Antiquity transmitted by literary means (as the first part of practi¬ 
cal philosophy) to a great extent recedes into the background. 

Moreover, in literature dealing with princely ethics, the Persian 
Sassanid kings still provide a shining model of wise statesmanship 
and justice. This may go back to the fact that Persian literature at 
the time of this dynasty’s rule possessed a remarkable treasure of 
political-ethical treatises, which in part passed into Arabic litera¬ 
ture. But it may also be due to the fact that in the Sassanid period 
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unbridled political power struggles were actually restricted 
through the idea of legitimacy and that legal institutions existed 
which set certain limits to the absolute power of rulers. Both these 
characteristics were to a great degree absent in the period during 
which the Islamic mirrors for princes arose. 

Let us now consider what sort of socio-ethical ideas are re¬ 
flected in “^Attar’s epics. 


1 

The universal virtue of social behavior, i.e. being active for the 
benefit of others, is illustrated by a frequently recounted story 
from the time of the just king Anoshirwan. 

Anoshirwan sees an old man plant a tree and asks him what benefit he expects 
for himself from this since he only has a few more days to live. The old man an¬ 
swers: ‘Those who died before us worked for us, and today we enjoy the fruits of 
their activity. Therefore we work now on behalf of others after us.” The king, 
who’s pleased by this answer, bestows a handful of gold coins on the old man. 
The old man then says: “As you see, I’ve received a benefit from my action! I 
didn’t have to wait long for the reward.” (IN 2/5, p. 55. On the context see above 

p. 282). 

Siyasatnama, Tehran, 93-94; ^Awfi, Introduction 176; Rawnaq al-majdlis, Bab 8/9; 
Chauvin 2/208, no. 75. 

Respect on the part of the young for aged persons is illustrated 
by a story set in the childhood of the famous vizier, Nizam al- 
Mulk: 

Shaykh GurganI passes by a group of boys who are playing. Among them is 
the future vizier Nizam al-Mulk. He makes his playmates stop playing so the 
shaykh is not annoyed by the stirred-up dust, for otherwise they may suffer some 
calamity because of this. The shaykh then predicts the great future in store for 
the boy. (MN 29/8). 

According to Iht Asrdr al-tawhld 45 (O’Kane, Secrets 135; Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism 27), it is Abu Sa^'id who predicts the boy’s coming greatness. The motif of the fu¬ 
ture vizier’s good behavior is lacking. Cf. also Asrdr al-tawhld 146-48; O’Kane, Secrets 280- 
83. 
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Loyalty to a fellow human being also means maintaining a rela¬ 
tionship of obligation to him even when it would be opportune to 
do the opposite. 

The robber who will not kill his prisoner because the latter has eaten bread in 
his house is faithfully fulfilling his duty toward a guest. (Above p. 281). 

A thief sneaks into a house with a comrade in order to steal something. Sud¬ 
denly he calls to his companion: “Let’s turn around quickly and leave the 
house!” The other asks: “But why? No one’s awake!” The first thief answers: 
“While looking for something we could steal, I accidentally came upon some 
bread and ate it without thinking. I’ve now eaten bread and salt in this house and 
therefore shouldn’t rob it.” (MN 34/2).—(In ^Attar the story illustrates the duty 
one has to be thankful for a benefit one has enjoyed), 

A warrior for the faith {ghdzi) asks an infidel who has defeated him in battle 
for a period of grace to perform the prayers and the time is granted him. After¬ 
wards the fortunes of war change and the infidel is taken prisoner by the Muslim 
and for his part asks for a period of grace to be able to perform his prayers. The 
warrior for the faith wants to take the opportunity to slaughter him during the 
prayer. A voice then admonishes him to remember the Koranic verse: “Fulfill 
the obligations you have entered into!” (surah 17/34), and not to behave worse 
than the infidel. When the ghdzi hears this, he breaks into a sweat and weeps. 
The infidel asks him why he’s weeping. When he learns the reason, it makes 
such a great impression on him that he converts to Islam. (MT 31/3, pp. 105- 
06). 

According to Qushayrl, Risdla 64, Bdb al-rajd^ {Sendschreiben 202/11.6) and SaffOri 2/3, 
the Muslim is ^Abd Allah b. Mubarak and the infidel is a Persian. Cf. also F. Taeschner, Die 
Psychologie Qazwtnis 42-43. 

On the other hand, the brothers of Joseph must put up with the reproach of 
disloyalty. When they go to Joseph in Egypt, he strikes a bowl in their pres¬ 
ence and, pretending to understand its tone, recounts for them everything they 
did to their brother.—How will it stand with you when the bowl is struck on the 
Final Day? (MT 31/4, p. 106). 

The story stems from the Midrdsh Rabbd on Genesis 42/3, Cf. Artur Christensen, Les 
types du premier homme et du permier roi II, p. 132. The famous drinking-cup of Jamshedh 
originates in the same source. 
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The hero of the ancient Arabian virtue of generosity, Hatim Ta% 
is represented in ‘'Attar with a childhood story. 

When Hatim dies, his brother wants to imitate him in practicing generosity. 
His mother says to him: “You can’t do that, it’s not in your nature. When Hatim 
was an infant, he wouldn’t breastfeed until there was another baby sucking at the 
second breast. When you were breastfeeding, you kept the other breast closed so 
no other baby could drink from it.” (MN Khdtima/2 ).—(Of course, the story is 
not told by ^Attar to illustrate the virtue of generosity but to show that if one is 
to enjoy his poetry, one must have acquired a taste for it along with one’s moth¬ 
er’s milk. Above p. 163). 

In the AghdnJ, as a grown up boy Hatim first develops the habit of only eating if he finds 
another person to eat with (2nd edition 16/94). In the Hatim Ta^’I romance he already does 
this as an infant. When the story is then transferred to the feeder of the poor, Kazaruni 
(Firdaws al-murshidiyya 44), this also shows that Islamic virtue is perceived as a continua¬ 
tion of ancient Arabian virtue. Conversely, the hadlth at the beginning of Hatim’s biography, 
AghdnJ vol. 16, shows how the ideal of generosity represented by Hatim is taken over and 
viewed as an Islamic virtue. 

Hospitality toward unbelievers is taught to Abraham by 
Gabriel. 

An unbeliever asks Abraham for a piece of bread. Abraham says: “If you be¬ 
come a believer, you can have everything you wish.” The hungry man has 
scarcely departed when Gabriel appears and says to Abraham: “Who has given 
the unbeliever bread up until now? God! Since you’re ‘the Friend of God’ 
(Abraham’s honorary title), you must also be generous.” (MN 34/6). 

An Arabic version in Qushayri: 

I heard from one of the religious scholars: “A Magian asked Abraham for 
hospitality. Abraham said: ‘On condition that you become a Muslim.’ The Mag¬ 
ian then went away. God revealed to Abraham: ‘I’ve already nourished him for 
fifty years, despite his unbelief. Will you not give him a little food without de¬ 
manding that he change his religion?’ Then Abraham walked after the man until 
he caught up with him, and begged his forgiveness. When the man asked him the 
reason for his behavior, Abraham told him what had happened, and the Magian 
accepted the true faith.” {Risdla 104, Bab al-futuwwa; Sendschreiben 200/11.9). 

Also found in Saffurl 1/181; Sa’^dT, Bustdn, Bdb 2; miniature in Arnold, Painting in Islam, 
Oxford 1928, plate 30. 
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According to the Islamic view, it is permitted to bestow on some¬ 
one the reward in the hereafter (thawdb) for good works, the 
emancipation of a slave (see the third story in 25/5 below), works 
of worship, etc. In particular the reward for reciting the Fdtiha is 
readily bestowed upon the souls of the dead. If the traveller who 
visits a grave is frequently requested by the inscription on 
Muhammadan tombstones to pray a Fdtiha for the soul of the 
deceased, it is to be understood in this sense. Children who have 
lost their parents position themselves by a fountain in order to 
give water to the thirsty and to have the reward in the hereafter 
for their good deed conferred on the souls of their parents. In the 
same way one can bestow on someone a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

A young man has not had the opportunity to perform the pilgrimage and due 
to pain because of this he fetches up a sigh. Sufyan hears him sigh and bestows 
on him the four pilgrimages he has made. (MN 34/8; above p. 263). 

Rabah (Riyah) al-QaysJ, from his many pilgrimages, bestows a certain num¬ 
ber on the Prophet, ten on the ten Companions of the Prophet (whose admit¬ 
tance to Paradise was foretold), two on his parents and the rest on the other be¬ 
lievers. (Qushayri, Risala 64, Bab al-raja^\ Sendschreiben 202/11.6). 

5 

Within the Sufi communities brotherliness (ukhuwwa) and soli¬ 
darity prevails. 

Sufis do not quarrel, they are one heart and one soul. 

Two Sufis have a fight with one another and bring their contention before the 
judge. He reproaches them, saying that the Sufis who wear the robe of humility 
ought not to quarrel with one another. The Judge, though he’s not a Sufi, feels 
shame on behalf of the Sufi dress the two of them are wearing. (MT 20/2, p. 74). 

The solidarity within the Sufi community makes Sufis unfit to 
be objective witnesses in a trial. 

A Sufi brings a complaint against a man before the judge. The judge demands 
that he present witnesses. The Sufi first presents a few and then eventually ten 
Sufis as witnesses. But the judge rejects the witnesses because Sufis are all one 
body and one soul. The testimony of ten SOfIs has the same weight as the testi¬ 
mony of a single Sufi. Among them there exists no “we” and no “I”. (According 
to law, however, there must be at least two witnesses). (MN 35/4).—(In ‘’Attar 
the story serves as a parable about extinction, the elimination of “I” and “we”). 
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The true Sufi is also prepared to sacrifice his life for his 
brother. 

Well known is the story about Abu’l-Husayn al-Nurl in which he is con¬ 
demned to death with other Sufis and presents himself as first to the executioner 
in order to place the life of his companions above his own for at least a short 
span of time. {Ta^rJkh Baghdad 5/134; Elixir 79; Thamardt 1/312). 

^Ali voluntarily exposes himself to the vengeance of the Quraysh by remain¬ 
ing reclined on Muhammad’s bed when the Prophet has fled to Medina. (MT 0/8, 

pp. 21-22). 


6 

Service to the poor is one of the duties of the Sufis {khidmat al- 
fuqard^). In contrast to the slave and the hireling’s service, it is 
voluntary service by a free man, and apparently for this reason is 
dealt with by QushayrI in the chapter on “freedom”. 

Risdla p. 100, and cf. also p. 185; Sendschreiben 312/31.5, 539/54.6. 

Of course, to begin with by “poor” one has in mind the 
brethren of the Sufi order, but the circle is also expanded to in¬ 
clude all poor people. Thus in several orders there arises orga¬ 
nized care for the poor, first of all in the order of the 
Kazaruniyya which in its home province of Pars alone founded 
sixty-five hospices (above p. 325). The Prophet was naturally 
taken to be the model, about whom ‘'Attar again recounts a rather 
touching story: 

Salman FarisI relates: “While the Prophet is sitting in the mosque, an 
Abyssinian female slave comes and grips the hem of his skirts and begs him to 
help her. The Prophet stands up without asking anything further. The black 
woman takes him to a grain merchant. There he should buy grain for her with 
some wool she has spun. He also places the sack of grain on his back and carries 
it all the way to the Abyssinian woman’s home. Then he returns to the mosque 
and asks God to forgive him if there was anything he did not do properly during 
this service.” (IN 13/15, pp. 212-13). 

A similar story about '^Umar occurs in the Siyasatndma, Fast 41. 


7 


The story is related by ‘'Attar as an example of practicing the 
virtue of forbearance (hilm). This is primarily a virtue of rulers 
which consists in the ruler or another person of high position pa- 
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tiently putting up with rude behavior, forms of boldness, annoy¬ 
ances and vexations, without losing his temper. The caliph 
Mu^awiya and the general Ahnaf ibn Qays (d. circa 70 AH) were 
famous for this virtue. 

The Mirror for Princes by TurtOshi has a special chapter on the subject. Sirdj al-muluk, 
Bab 28. Ghazzall as well deals with the subject in Ihyd^ 3/153, Baydn fadilat al-hilm. Cf. also 
the preceding chapters in Kitdb dhamm al-ghadab\ Fadilat kazm al-ghayz and the two which 
follow: Fadilat al-^ajw wa'l-ihsdn, Fadilat al-rifq. 

In the Musibatndma the earth which bears everything and puts 
up with everything is the cosmic symbol for this virtue (MN 
18/0; above p. 25). As examples, two stories are immediately re¬ 
counted in which persons of authority at first become angry be¬ 
cause of more or less impudent demands by subordinates but 
then control themselves and give in. 

The first, which is about ""Abd Allah ibn Tahir, we have al¬ 
ready become acquainted with (p. 127). In the second one, a 
Samanid ruler puts up with interference in his pleasures by the 
censor of morals. 

The Samanid ruler Nasr ibn Ahmad in the spring wishes to hold a banquet in 
the garden and sends on ahead the musicians and the wine-pourers. The chief of 
the marketplace and censor of morals (muhtasib), Ilyas, meets the latter and 
breaks their instruments and pours out the wine. The muhtasib is summoned by 
the amir, and the following conversation develops. The amir\ “Oh you foolish 
little Ilyas (Ilyasak)!” The muhtasib: “Oh you small Nasr (Nasrak), what is 
wrong?” Nasr; “Who ordered you to carry out these police regulations {hisba)T' 
Ilyas: “Who ordered you to play the king?” Nasr: “The ruler of the believers.” 
Ilyas: “And I hold my office from the Lord of the worlds.” Nasr: “Aren’t you 
afraid?” Ilyas: “No. If someone kills me, I will be pleased for in that way he 
conveys me to God. You’re only so pleased with the scent of musk because you 
perceive blood in it.”—This brave speech makes an impression on the amir and 
he invites the muhtasib to ask him for a favor. After resisting a long time, the 
latter finally asks for eighteen bushels of wheat which he owes in Samarqand. 
Nasr orders this quantity of the best wheat to be sought and transported to 
Samarqand on a beast of burden. But Ilyas demands that the amir himself should 
carry the wheat to Samarqand on his back. Nasr: “I get sore feet when I walk two 
steps too far in my garden. How can I carry the wheat to Samarqand?” Ilyas: “So 
you’re incapable of carrying so small a load to Samarqand and yet you have to 
drag the whole weight of Khurasan on your neck into eternity! How do you ex¬ 
pect to get across the celestial bridge with this?” Nasr repents, renounces his 
kingship and becomes an ascetic. (MN 18/2). 

In reality Nasr ibn Ahmad (301-331/914-943) had to renounce the throne because he had 
given into IsmaTlT propaganda and thereby aroused the displeasure of the orthodox. See 
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Zetlerst^en in the El under “Nasr b. Ahmad b. Isma^il” and Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol Invasion, London 1928, pp. 243-44, where moreover doubts are raised about Nasr’s 
heresy. 

Ahnaf ibn Qays gives proof of his forbearance in conversation 
with an ill-bred person. 

A fool says to Ahnaf: “If you say a word, FI] give you ten answers!” Ahnaf 
replies: “And if you say ten words, I won’t answer one of them.” (MN 18/3.— 
Turtushi 68). 

A person with forbearance even puts up with physical tor¬ 
ments. 

A poor old man goes to the vizier Fadl ibn RabF to present him with a re¬ 
quest. In the confusion he plants his walking stick, which has a sharp point at 
one end, on the vizier’s foot and causes his foot to bleed. But Fadl endures the 
pain patiently and lets the man finish speaking. Later when they ask him why 
he behaved like this, he says: “I didn’t want the old man to feel shame and pos¬ 
sibly refrain from making his request.” (IN 13/16, pp. 213-14). 

Fadl is the vizier of Harun al-RashId and of his son Amin. See the El under “al-Fadl b. aJ- 
RabL”. 

Less significant is the achievement of the Seljuk vizier Nizam al-Mulk who, 
out of affable kindness (shafqat), eats by himself three bitter cucumbers which a 
gardener has given him as a gift so as not to expose the donor to embarrass¬ 
ment, and he even has him paid thirty dinars. (MN 6/3. Cf. the story above p. 
249). 

Pharaoh too gives proof of the same kindness of a great lord 
who does not wish to disappoint people’s hopes. 

When the box that little Moses is in is carried off by the water, he promises 
to set free whichever of his four hundred slave women catches the box and brings 
it to him. Afterwards he not only bestows freedom on the slave woman who 
brings the box but on all the others as well so as not to disappoint them in their 
hopes. (MN 6/5). 

Compassion, magnanimity and kindness cause the noble man 
to forgive wrong which has been done. 

One of Mahmud’s revenue officials misappropriates money the sultan en¬ 
trusted to him. Called to account, the man confesses his crime and says he had 
thought that he is poor whereas the sultan is rich, and he put his trust in the sul¬ 
tan’s kindness. Now may the sultan forgive him or punish him, as he wishes. 
Thereupon Mahmud forgives his offense. (MN 6/4.—Chauvin 2/126). 

The great lords in these stories give proof of royal virtues 
which are not necessarily based on religious principles. In other 
stories according forgiveness is based on religion. 
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A king takes many prisoners in a victorious battle and asks his vizier what he 
should do with them. The vizier says: “Since God gave you what was dearest to 
you, now you also do what is dearest to God: grant them all amnesty!” (MN 
34/4). 

In a variant of the story about Ibrahim ibn Adham and the horseman who 
gives him a sound thrashing, the saint requests Paradise on behalf of his tormen¬ 
tor. He justifies this in good Islamic terms referring to the idea of a reward. He 
knows he’ll be rewarded for the pain he suffered and doesn’t want to acquire bene¬ 
fit from the beating, while the horseman suffers harm on his account. (See above 
p. 39). 

Patiently putting up with mistreatment is also justified by the 
fact that the believer knows everything which happens to him, 
the good and the bad, is directly caused by God. 

Layth-i Bushanja is given a slap on the back of the neck by a Turk. When it’s 
made clear to the Turk whom he struck, the Turk asks to be pardoned and says it 
was an error. The shaykh answers: “If I view this as your action, then it’s an im¬ 
propriety. But there whence the blow arose, it’s no error.” (IN 10/7, pp. 163-64; 
TA 2 / 905 . 9 . Cf. pp. 617 ff. below). 

The Christian virtue of repaying bad behavior with good has 
also not remained foreign to Islamic piety. An alleged saying of 
the Prophet goes: “Maintain contact with someone who breaks 
with you, give to him who refuses you, and forgive him who 
does wrong to you!” 

Ihyd^ 4/62, Kitdb al-sabr wa'l-shukr, al-qism al-thdnl\ Stufen 160/B.54. 

Ghazzall cites directly Matthew 5:38-41: “Earlier you were 
told: a tooth for a tooth, a nose for a nose. But I say to you: do 
not repay evil with evil but if someone strikes you on the right 
cheek, turn your left cheek toward him. If someone takes your 
upper garment, give him your undergarment as well. And if 
someone obliges you to walk a mile, walk two miles with 
him!”—Jesus himself is cited as the example for the Maledicimur 
et benedicimus (First Corinthians 4/12). 

Jesus has abusive names heaped upon him by the Jews but he prays for good 
on their behalf. When he’s asked why he does this, he answers: “Each person 
gives of what he has.” (IN 14/18, pp. 235-36). 

Similarly, in the Ushturndma, AS 1659, 28a; Ihyd^ 3/155, Fadllat al-hilm\ TurtQshl 68; F. 
Taeschner, Die Psychologie Qazwinfs 36. 

When the caliph ‘^All has received the fatal blow from his murderer, they pre¬ 
pare a drink for him. He orders them first to give some of it to his murderer to 
drink. If he drinks it, ‘^All wants to take him along into Paradise. Of course, the 
murderer refuses out of fear of being poisoned. (MT 0/4, p. 20). 
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One’s relation to a thief presents a special ethical problem. It is 
discussed in detail by MakkI and Ghazzali 

Qut 2/32-33; Nahrung 2/385/32.574 ff.; Ihya^ 4/242-43; Stufen 600/E. 199 ff. Treated in 
both authors in a special section in the Book on trust in God; Wehr’s German translation of 
Ghazzali p. 87. 

Whoever leaves the house should lock up everything well and 
not leave any objects which would tempt a thief. But then he 
should undertake to be satisfied with whatever God decides. If a 
thief steals something from him, he should let the thief have it as 
his legitimate property, and if the thief is poor, consider it as alms 
that are given him. In so doing, he transforms the thief’s sin into 
legitimate action, perhaps hinders him from stealing more since 
his needs are covered, and likewise saves the goods of another 
Muslim which now will not be stolen. 

This is how Junayd acts in ‘'Attar. 

A thief steals a shirt from Junayd, which was the only object that could be 
found in his house. The thief gives the shirt to a broker to sell. Someone wants 
to buy the shirt but seeks a person who’s familiar with it (and who can recom¬ 
mend the sale as unobjectionable). Junayd comes along, observes what’s going 
on, and says: “I know the shirt (you can buy it with no worries).” (MN 18/4). 

Ahmad ibn Khidroya, who is famous for his chivalrous gen¬ 
erosity (futuwwa), acts in a similar way. 

One night a thief sneaks into Ahmad ibn Khidroya’s house but, despite all 
his searching, finds nothing to steal. When he’s about to leave, Ahmad calls 
him back and says to him: “You mustn’t go away disappointed! Meanwhile, draw 
some water from the well with the bucket, perform your ablutions and pray!” The 
thief does what he’s told. In the morning a merchant sends the shaykh a hundred 
dinars as a gift. Ahmad says: ‘This belongs to our guest.” He gives the money to 
the thief and says: “Here’s the reward for the faith you gave proof of this night.” 
The thief falls at his feet, repents and becomes his disciple. (MN 16/2; TA 
1/290-91). 

A pious man leaves the house with a purse full of money in his sleeve. Sud¬ 
denly he realizes the purse is missing, and it turns out that someone has stolen 
the money from his sleeve. He says: “God cause it to be a blessing for him! Per¬ 
haps he needs it more urgently than I do.” (Ihyd^ 4/64, Baydn mazdnn al-hdja, 
etc.\Stufen 155 ff./B.40 ff.). 

Cf. also the story about Abu Sa'Td in the Asrdr al-tawhid 116-11 \ O’Kane, Secrets 327-28. 
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This kindness then expands to become a universal love of man¬ 
kind based on compassion and extends beyond the boundaries of 
the religious community. 

Wasiti walks by a Jewish cemetery and says: ‘These Jews are pardoned, but 
one shouldn’t say this out loud.” Because of these words he’s reported to the qddi 
and called to account by the latter. He answers the qddI: “If these people aren’t 
pardoned in accordance with your judgement, they’re pardoned in accordance 
with the judgement of God.” (MT 32/6, p. 110; TA 2/267). 

BayazTd walks by a Jewish cemetery and says to God: “What are these people 
now that You torment them with punishment? A handful of bones which were 
subjected to predestination!” 

TalbJs 359^0-1 Massignon, Recueil 31; Dhahabi, Mlzdn s.n. Tayfur. Similarly: Luma‘s 
391 14 , 15 ; Schlaglichter 532/121 A] TalbJs 35920-2b Ritter, “Die ausspriiche des Bayezid 
Bistami” in: Westostliche Abhandlungen Rudolf Tschudi zum siebzigsten Geburtstag 
uberreicht von Freunden und Schiilern. Edited by Fritz Meier, Wiesbaden 1954, pp. 237-38. 

Variant: “My God, if You forgave mankind from Adam up to the Final Day, 
You would only forgive a handful of dust. And if You burned them in Hell-fire 
from Adam up to the Final Day, You would only burn a handful of dust.” 

Nur22y 80; Massignon, Recueil 31. 

Love of mankind can become intensified to the point of wish¬ 
ing to deliver human beings from Hell. 

ShiblT, in contrast to the Prophet, wishes to intercede on behalf of the non- 
Muslims as well: 

“Muhammad interceded on behalf of his community. But after him I will in¬ 
tercede so that no one at all remains in Hell,” (Massignon, Recueil 78). 

Similarly, Bayazid in Nur22. 

A pious man speaks to God in prayer: “On the Final Day I’ll sit on the edge of 
Hell and drive all the people out of Hell with a dagger of light, so that they take 
up residence in Paradise.” The divine voice answers: “Be silent! Otherwise I’ll 
make what is bad in you so apparent that the people will stone you!” The pious 
man replies: “You’ll bring things to the point where I tell people so much about 
Your kindness that no human being prostrates himself before You any more!” 
(MN Khdtima/\5), 

Perhaps this story also goes back to Bayazid. 

Bayazid said: “I wish the Final Day had already arrived so I could set up my 
tent by the gate of Hell.” A man asked him: “And why do you wish this, oh 
Bayazid?” He said: “I know that if Hell-fire sees me, it will go out and I’ll be¬ 
come a good deed for humanity.” 
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Nur 114; Talbis 365; TA 1/15322-34; “-f- ® similar saying in Nitrlb. 

The heightened self-importance which provides the foundation 
for this saying emerges even more clearly in another of Bayazid’s 
sayings: 

“What is Hell-fire then? By God, if I see it, I’ll put it out with the tip of my 
robe!” Or however he expressed it. {Talbis 367). 

Similarly: “What is Hell-fire then? ‘Tomorrow’ I’ll go and stand by Hell-fire 
and say (to God); ‘Make me the ransom for the damned or I’ll swallow up Hell!”’ 
(Dhahabi, Mizan [Tayfur]; Massignon, Recueil 32). 

Here we already have an indication of the motif of self-sacri¬ 
fice on behalf of human beings. This is even clearer in another 
story: 

They asked a knower of God: “Have you attained the furthest stage of content¬ 
ment with God’s will (rida)?'' He said: “Not the furthest stage but nonetheless a 
certain station. If God stretched me across Hell like a bridge over which human 
beings could enter Paradise, and then filled up Hell with me alone in order to ful¬ 
fill his vow (to punish the evil-doers), and in this way I became a substitute for 
His creatures, 1 would happily wish for a dispensation of this kind.” 

Qut 2/42 bot.; Nahrung 2/420/32.621; 4/117, Bayanfadl al-nTrna ^alabbala\ 4/299, 

Bayan haqiqat al-ridd\ Stufen 280/B.290, 739 f./F.281; Elixir 173. 

Bayazld says: “My God, if it has been fixed in Your decision from eternity 
that You wish to torment with Hell-fire one of the people You’ve created, then 
make my body so big that there’s no room for anyone in Hell except me!” {Nur 
115; Asrdr al-tawhld 187; O’Kane, Secrets 343). 

If God tormented me in Hell-fire instead of all human beings, this wouldn’t be 
anything special for me since I maintain that I love Him... {Nur 79). 

A good many Sufis, out of compassion for humanity, reproach 
God for His having imposed punishment in Hell. 

The saying is already attributed to Rabi'^a: “My God, did You have no other 
punishment and reprimand than Hell-fire?” (Munawl, Tabaqdt al-awliyd^ in ‘^Abd 
al-Rahman Badawl, Shatahdt al-sufiyya\ Nur 19). 

Abu Sa^'Id asks God to fill up Hell with stones and spare the wretched human 
beings. (Nicholson, Studies 56). 

We have already seen that reproachful utterances of this kind 
appear at a much later date among the Bektashls. (Above p. 186). 
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THE RELATIONSHIP WITH ANIMALS 


As is known, dogmatic tenets which are friendly toward animals 
are found within the doctrinal school of the Mu'^tazila. This 
school teaches that animals which have suffered in the here and 
now, especially because of other animals, will be compensated 
for their suffering in the hereafter. And there were many who 
taught that retribution would be exacted from the wicked animals 
for what they have done to the good ones. (Ash'^arl, Maqdldt 
254-55). 

The Softs have not speculated on these matters but they main¬ 
tain the principle that a Sufi should not torment a person or an 
animal. In this way they have developed an especially friendly 
relationship with animals, which is reflected in a great number of 
their stories. 

Humility itself already demands that the Sufi does not imagine 
himself to be so much higher than animals. The dog has the same 
origin as he does. (Above pp. 317 f.). 

Ma'^shuq TusI, not completely in control of himself because of the great heat, 
throws a stone at a dog. Then a horseman in green clothes appears, strikes him 
with a whip and shouts at him: “Don’t you know whom you’ve thrown a stone 
at? Doesn’t he have the same origin as you? Why do you take him to be lesser 
than yourself?” (IN 2/7, pp. 56-57). 

A Sufi will not kill and torment an animal. 

Abu Ishaq al-Kazarunl is preaching. A sparrow flies down and perches on the 
shaykh’s hand. The shaykh says: “Do you know why the bird has perched on my 
hand in particular? He knows I won’t kill him and eat him and torment him.” 
Then he says to the little bird: “Oh sparrow, don’t be afraid! I’ll neither kill you, 
nor torment you, but I’ll let you go.” (Firdaws al-murshidiyya 165-66). 

A disciple of Abu Sa^^Id strikes a dog on its front leg with a stick. The dog 
runs to Abu Sa'^Id howling and whimpering, and shows him the limb where it was 
struck. The shaykh takes the Sufi to task. The Sufi says: “The dog itself is 
guilty. Why did it soil my robe?” The dog goes on howling. The shaykh says to 
the dog: “Say what I should do, and don’t postpone the reckoning until judge¬ 
ment on the Final Day. If you want, I’ll punish him. For you must be made con- 
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tent.” The dog says: “When I saw the Sufi robe he was wearing, I thought he 
surely wouldn’t do anything to me. If he were wearing the clothing of a soldier, 
Td have kept away from him. If you wish to punish him, remove his Sufi robe so 
people will be on guard against him.” (IN 2/8, pp. 57-58). 

In Gurgani’s cloister there’s a very well-trained cat that has access to all the 
rooms, as well as the kitchen and the shaykh’s prayer rug. So that she doesn’t 
dirty anything, they’ve made little boots for her which they dress her in if she 
wants to go outside. She never touches the meat in the kitchen. But one day, 
contrary to her habit, she does steal a piece of meat. The servant strikes her. Af¬ 
ter that she withdraws into a corner brooding and no longer goes to visit the 
shaykh. Reprimanded by the latter, she carries forth three kittens in her mouth 
and sets them down before the shaykh. She’d stolen the meat for their sake. She 
then climbs up a tree and refuses to come down, even when the servant, at the 
shaykh’s order, begs her for forgiveness. Only when the shaykh undertakes in¬ 
tercession on behalf of the sinner, does she come down. (IN 3/2, pp. 60-61).— 
(With this story "^AUar wants to illustrate that even the most perfect ascetic, if 
he has children, will be obliged to give up his ascetic lifestyle. See p. 373 be¬ 
low). 

Another story involving the protection of animals takes place 
during the time of the Prophet and is distinguished by the extrav¬ 
agance and sentimentality we have frequently observed in 
""Attar’s stories which are set in the early days of Islam. 

While walking, “^AlT inadvertently injures an ant. He’s extremely upset be¬ 
cause of this, weeps and attempts to set things right again. At night in a dream 
he hears reproaches from the Prophet: he should be careful when he walks, for 
two days now the whole of heaven has been in sorrow over the ant. Ants are con¬ 
tinually engaged in giving praise to God. A trembling comes over ^Ali, but fi¬ 
nally the Prophet is able to console him by informing him that the ant itself has 
interceded on his behalf. (IN 2/4, pp. 53-54). 

There is a similar story about Wasih and a bird in TA 2/266. The qaslda by the poet Zahir 
al-Din FaryabI (d. 589 AH), in which he rebukes man for how he exploits and torments ani¬ 
mals C^Awfi, Lubab al-albdb 2/299-300), is thoroughly permeated by the spirit of Sufi piety. 

A dove seeks refuge from a hawk in the sleeve of Moses. The hawk asks the 
prophet of God to turn over to him his prey because this is the daily sustenance 
which has been allotted him. Moses doesn’t want to hand over the dove but 
doesn’t want to cause the hawk to go hungry either. He therefore cuts off a piece 
of flesh from his own body to satisfy the bird of prey’s hunger. Both animals 
turn out to be transformed angels. (MN 34/3). 

The story is of Indian origin. Cf. Johannes Heriel, Tantrakhydyika^ II 122-23; Griinbaum, 
Neue Beitrdge 283. An Arabic version occurs in Qalyubi, pp, 144-45, no. 215. And in the 
context of a longer story about “a prophet”, TanbJh abghdfilln, 70b-71a, the last story of the 
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Bab al-ghiba. Cf. also the Persian vita of Kharaqani, ed. E. Bertels in: Iran 3, Leningrad 
1929, p. 184. A story about a dove which seeks refuge in the sleeve of Fakhr al-Din Razi is 
found in the DTwan of Ibn ""Unayn, p. 94. 

We have already heard above about Kazaruni’s love of animals. In another 
story a gazelle pursued by a dog seeks refuge with him in his mosque while he’s 
preaching. The dog remains outside before the door. The shaykh pets the 
gazelle, which is trembling in fear, and says: “This animal has reached a safe 
place like the animals that come into the Ka^'ba’s courtyard seeking safety.” 
(Firdaws al-murshidiyya 179-80, two versions). 

The pious treat hungry and thirsty animals as their guests and 
help them. 

Someone asks God to please send him a guest. He receives the answer that a 
guest will come to him tomorrow. The man makes all the preparations but no 
guest arrives. Only a dog arrives running and is driven away by the man. After 
waiting all day in vain, the man lies down to sleep. He’s reproached in a dream 
for not having received the dog which was sent to him as a guest. Upset, he 
rushes after the dog and excuses himself. The dog says: “You shouldn’t ask God 
for guests but for eyes.” (MN 10/8; TA 1/315. According to the latter source, the 
man is ^All SirganT who used to distribute bread in the mausoleum of Shah 
Shuja^^-i Kirmani).—(In this story in MN ""Attar elaborates upon the idea that one 
should ask God for eyes to see the guest). 

We have already seen what a high value is given to providing 
water to a thirsty dog and food to the birds (p. 286). The people 
engaged futuwwa are also hospitable toward animals. 

When Ahmad b. Khidroya holds a banquet, he also has meat provided for the 
street dogs. (Qushayri, Risdla 104, Bab al-futuwwa; Sendschreiben 322/33.6).— 
At another banquet which is held by ''afatd'\ serving the meal is delayed because 
an ant has settled on the food. The servant said to himself: “To serve the food 
with the ant is contrary to proper manners. To chase away the ant is contrary to 
futuwway And so he waited until the ant crept off of its own accord. (Ibid. 105; 
Sendschreiben 324/33.11).—A black slave throws his whole daily ration of 
bread to a hungry dog and would rather go hungry than drive the animal away. 
(Ibid. 113, Bab al-jud wad-sakhd^] Sendschreiben 347/36.6). 

The pious set free captured animals. 

Sufyan buys a nightingale for a dinar from a boy who has caught the bird, and 
then lets it go free. After that the nightingale visits him every night and 
watches him perform his pious devotions. After his death, it flies about his 
corpse in confusion and finally dies on his grave.—From this bird you can learn 
loyalty! (MN 6/2; TA 1/195-96). 

The attachment of birds to the great Sufis is also reflected in a 
story about Junayd’s burial. 
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When they wish to bury Junayd’s corpse, a white dove arrives flying (clearly 
a transformed angel) and lands on the dead man. They try in vain to drive it 
away. The bird says to the assembled people: “I’m attached to Junayd by the 
spike of love until the Final Day. His body {qalab) belongs to the Cherubim. If 
you didn’t hinder it, his body would fly away with us in the air.’’ (MN 5/2; TA 
2/36). 

See also pp. 641 ff below. A story about a nightingale which dies at the same time as its 
master, Sufyan al-Thawrl, occurs in TazyJn al-aswaq 2/33. 

A hunter catches thirty partridges for Kazarunl. The shaykh accepts the gift 
with thanks. But instead of having them slaughtered, he sets them all free. “It 
could be”, he says, “that one of these birds has conceived love for his mate, and 
now he has been taken away and can no longer return to his mate. It could also 
be that one or another of these birds has flown out to find a little grain for his 
brood, and now his young ones are waiting for him, etc.” (Firdaws al-mur- 
shidiyya 166, translated by editor in Introduction p. 45). 

Some time ago a Turkish scholar who comes from a Sufi family told me that once as a 
boy he placed a bird in a cage. Then no one in the house would speak a word to him until he 
set the bird free again. 

Rabija doesn’t eat the flesh of animals and therefore they are tame in her 
presence, whereas they flee from Hasan al-Basri (above p. 212). 

Ibrahim al-Khawwas recounts a variant from the Andronicus 
saga about himself. 

In the desert Ibrahim cuts open a tumor on the paw of a lame lion and binds it 
up with a piece of his robe. Then the lion brings his young into Ibrahim’s pres¬ 
ence. They encircle him, wag their tails and bring him a loaf of bread to eat. (TA 
2 / 149 | 7 _ 23 ) 

A story about protection of an animal involving a sick dog occurs in the Siydsatnama, p. 
105, Fast 41. And well known is the story about the old donkey who pulled on Andshirwan’s 
chain of complaints, ibid. p. 28, Fast 5. Cf. also Asrdr al-tawhJd 210-11; O’Kane, Secrets 
382. 

Protecting animals is a specifically Buddhist motif (Salzberger, 
Salomo-Sage p. 62). Whether one should consider this to be 
Buddhist influence among the Sufis, I would not venture to 
judge. 
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SEEKING CLOSENESS TO GOD 


In the Islamic world it was mysticism which developed or in fact 
gave depth to the religious-ethical character of relationships with 
one’s fellow human beings and fellow creatures. Yet this social 
ethics is not the primary goal, not the point on which mysticism 
focuses its real interest. The soul of the mystic is not turned to¬ 
ward mankind or created beings, but toward God. Indeed, for the 
mystic God Himself is the highest value which cannot be replaced 
by anything else. 

God says to David; “All things of the wodd, whether beautiful or ugly, visi¬ 
ble or hidden, can be replaced by something of similar kind. I alone am not like 
that. Therefore be satisfied with Me and desire nothing else but Me!” (MT 36/5, 
p. 123). 

A symbolic story: 

Mahmud boasts of his power before Ayaz: Sind and Hind, Turkland and Rum, 
belong to me, seven hundred kings obey my command. I have soldiers and ele¬ 
phants too numerous to be counted. No sultan is as famous as I am.” At that Ayaz 
jumps up and asks to be able to speak. The sultan consents. Then the slave says: 
“Even if you possess a world full of warriors, you don’t have a Mahmud like I 
have.” (MN 10/7). 

The mystic’s deep yearning is to enter personally into the most 
intimate and permanent possible contact with God. In the high 
states in which he feels close to this goal, humanity and all cre¬ 
ated beings sink to the level of insubstantial forms which, as long 
as they draw attention to themselves, are barriers between the soul 
and God which must be removed. 

The paths which mystics travel in order to reach this goal are 
numerous: “The paths to God are as many in number as the 
breaths of human beings.” The states of soul which come over 
mystics when they are seeking God are manifold, and the halting- 
stations they must traverse are great in number. 

These are time and again described and treated in one or an¬ 
other systematic ordering in the textbooks of mysticism as 
maqdmdt, mandzil and hdldt. 
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We will search in vain in our poet for this kind of systematic 
treatment of halting-stations, way-stations and states. He is neither 
a systematizer and theoretician of mysticism, nor generally 
speaking an actual “specialist”. He himself admits that he does not 
belong to the Sufis and only acts like them so as to be reckoned 
among them (above p. 157). We will not, therefore, encounter in 
Attar all the inner attitudes and states that the textbooks talk 
about. On the other hand, we will see that ‘'Attar handles certain 
of these with a special predilection, in particular extinction and 
tawhid, the mystical profession of God’s oneness, which in him 
already clearly flows into wahdat al-wujud —pantheistic monism. 

1 

From among the consciously employed means which are meant 
to create a feeling of closeness to God, ‘'Attar is familiar with 
“drawing near through voluntary acts of obedience” (al-taqarrub 
bi’l-nawdfit, above p. 28, fin. 17; and pp. 521, 576 below). As 
for dhikr, the systematic suppression of all content of the con¬ 
sciousness in favor of the idea of God through continuous repeti¬ 
tion of God’s name or the profession of faith, and vigils and 
other ascetic practices like praying and fasting, we only hear 
about these occasionally and more indirectly. Meditation comes 
out of dhikr (above p. 21). In the darkness of a night passed in 
wakefulness the internal sun dawns for the mystic (p. 210), and 
we hear about murids who attempt to reach the goal through as¬ 
cetic practices, i.e. to be allotted a revelation from God in their 
heart. For one of them vanity bars the way to God (p. 299), while 
another only attains his desire after he actually stops his pious 
practices on the advice of his master. 

A murid of Dhu’l-Nun who has undertaken forty terms of spiritual withdrawal 
and has prayed, fasted, stayed awake and remained silent for forty years, com¬ 
plains to his master that, despite all his acts of obedience, he hasn’t been allot¬ 
ted any kind of illumination or any kind of joy in his soul. Certainly he doesn’t 
want to complain but he no longer knows what he should do. Dhu’l-Nun says: “If 
God doesn’t look at you in kindness, perhaps He’ll look at you in anger and re¬ 
proach you. Stop praying and fasting altogether, and sleep and eat all you 
want.’’ The dervish does what he’s been told and behold, the Prophet appears to 
him in a dream and gives him a message from God: “How can someone suffer 
loss through contact with Us! (TA: No real man arrives before Our gate and then 
becomes fed up so quickly. It’s steadfastness that counts, not raising com¬ 
plaints!) But your high aspiration has not been in vain. We now pour in your lap 
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everything you desired.” But God has Dhu’l-Nun told: “You wicked hypocrite! 
You’re frightening those who love Me from the road that leads to Me. I’ll make 
you pay dearly if you don’t stop acting like a highwayman!” Dhu’l-Nun is 
greatly pleased by this message. (MN 9/1; TA 1/121-22). 

But otherwise “work” is the indispensable pre-condition for 
being admitted to God’s proximity. 

As long as a fresh branch of your being is not joined with the root of work, 
you remain cut off from the root of all things... Therefore attach the branch 
firmly now... How can you find access to His door if, because of inactivity, you 
perform no actions! (MN in 8/5). 


2 

There are other motifs which one finds illustrated more freq¬ 
uently. 

A universal closeness to God already exists because of the 
ubiquitous presence of God. Awareness of this ubiquitous pres¬ 
ence, to the extent that it signifies that man is continuously ob¬ 
served and watched over by God, is designated by QushayrT as 
murdqaba “watching over” and is treated by him in a special 
chapter of his Risdla (pp. 87-88; Sendschreiben 23/271-74). One 
should serve God and worship Him as if one sees Him before 
oneself. 

This kind of worship is called ihsdn in accordance with the hadJth: “Al-ihsdnu an 
ta^'buda’lldha ka^'annaka /tara/?. ” (Wensinck, Concordance l/476b). 

Even if you don’t see Him, He sees you. 

^Attar illustrates this conceptual motif with several stories. 

A man annoys a woman with his gaze while she’s circumambulating the 
Ka^ba. She rebukes him, saying he should remember that he’s come here for re¬ 
ligious gain and not to cause himself loss.—The Lord of the world watches you 
continuously. You are far from Him (in thought) and He is present. Since God is 
with you in every place, don’t take one step without being aware of His presence 
(hudur). If you take one step without Him, you’ll be allotted much perplexity 
“yonder”. (IN 14/15, p. 232.—Cf. HadJqa 398). 

Sanjar’s female singer Mahsati has kept company with the sultan through the 
day and withdraws to her tent. Besides the beloved singer Mahsati, the sultan 
also possesses a handsome cupbearer who, for his part, has an amorous liaison 
with Mahsati. When the sultan wakes up at night, he finds that the cupbearer is 
not in his accustomed place. He becomes suspicious and, with sword in hand, 
goes off to search for him. When he comes to the tent of Mahsati, he finds the 
cupbearer sitting with her in the tent. The songstress sings a verse for him: 
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“At the edge of the cornfield ITl take you in my arms, even if tonight I must 
spin for others.” 

Sanjar controls himself and doesn’t interrupt them. He takes note of the verse 
he heard and returns to his tent. After ten days a feast is held at which Mahsatl is 
meant to sing and the cupbearer to perform his function. The sultan then asks 
the songstress to sing: “At the edge of the cornfield, etc.” Mahsatl is paralyzed 
with fear. The harp slips from her hand and she falls to the ground unconscious. 
When she regains her senses, she explains her fear to the ruler. She had sung the 
verse one night and obviously the sultan had heard it. But that’s not why she’s 
so afraid. She knows that even if the shah drove her away, he would still call her 
back because his heart couldn’t bear the separation. But hearing the shah’s 
words, she realized that God knows the most secret of her breaths. Were He to 
shed light on all her secrets the way the sultan today shed light on one of her se¬ 
crets, she wouldn’t know what she should answer. (IN 14/16, pp. 232-34; 
MajaLis al-^ushshdq, majlis 66). 

Some of Mahsati’s verses are found in Shams al-Qays, Mu^jam 2192- More of her verses 
are in the collection of quatrains, Nuzhat al-majalis, Ms. Carullah 1676, and in a manuscript I 
have described in “Philologika XI”, Der Islam 26/1942/246. Cf. Fritz Meier, Die schone 
Mahsatl, Wiesbaden, 1963. 

God is, of course, elevated above His creatures in His lordli¬ 
ness, but human beings are nonetheless in His presence if only as 
dust on the robe of His majesty. 

A preacher is speaking from the pulpit about the majesty of God: “On the hem 
of the robe of His majesty the dust of lowliness has never settled, nor will it ever 
settle there because He is pure and exists only for Himself.” A fool calls out to 
the preacher: “You ignorant man! The dust of lowliness always remains on the 
hem of the robe of His majesty! Don’t you see all these people who’ve been 
formed from earth? They’re the dust of lowliness for all eternity. They take hold 
of the hem of that majesty with their hand and sit on that hem like dust.”—Thus 
God is indeed unique and has no equal, but they’re all involved with Him. (MN 
10/6). (There then follows the Mahmud-Ayaz story recounted above p. 341). 

3 

God is present in the heart of the mystic. He is within when one 
imagines Him to be outside. 

The king has a passageway to every heart, whereas the confused heart has no 
path. If outside the king was alien (far-off), don’t grieve. He’s inside in the 
chamber! 

Ayaz becomes sick. Mahmud hears of this and instructs his servant to visit 
the slave and tell him how worried the sultan is because of his favorite’s illness. 
Even though he lingers far from him, with his soul he’s still in his presence. He 
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impresses on his servant that he should make haste and stop nowhere along the 
way. The servant goes immediately to the room of the sick person but, to his 
shock, sees that the sultan is already there sitting by the sickbed. He trembles 
out of fear that he will be punished for negligence. But the sultan reassures him; 
“I have a secret passageway to Ayaz by means of which I can see him at any 
time. Although outwardly I had someone ask about him, I actually know all 
about him from behind the curtain. My soul is with him.” (MT 13/3, p. 44 = MN 
28/1). 

This presence of God has a reassuring and pleasing effect. 

If the heart enters the state of being present, it will be happy for all eternity, 

A young man comes upon a pir who lives all alone in a comer without a soul 
as a companion, and he asks him: “Don’t you feel dejected being so alone?” The 
old man answers: “How can I feel dejected when I’m always in the presence of 
God!” (MN 30/10). 

A symbolic story: 

Mahmud’s army captures a little Indian boy and brings him to the sultan. He 
finds great pleasure in the small boy, shows him all kinds of friendliness and 
lets him sit alongside himself on the throne. The little boy weeps. The sultan 
asks him why he’s weeping. The child says: “Because my mother, who always 
used to frighten me by invoking MahmOd, can’t see me now that I’m sitting on 
the throne alongside the shah!” (MN 30/11). 

Mathnawi 6/1382 ff. Jalal al-Din Rumi specifically says that the story comes from ^Auar. 
He has taken it from here and not from MT pp. 121-22, as I erroneously stated in OLZ 1935, 
244. Cf. Nicholson on the passage, Commentary, vol. 8, p, 337, 

This feeling of intimacy in the presence of God the Arab mys¬ 
tics call “i/ns”. (On the term see p. 585 below). Among the 
Persians the word hudur “being present” in fact means: “hap¬ 
piness of heart, peace of soul, inner peace, internal composure.” 
In this connection one perhaps thinks of personal closeness to a 
real or ideal personality which delivers one from the anxiety of 
solitude. But in the sense of inner composure the word at the 
same time means the opposite of distractedness, “to have one’s 
thoughts clearly ordered, to be mentally focused on something, 
without digression and deviation”. 

4 

Consequently, this term is also used to designate an internal atti¬ 
tude. As an attitude of a human being vis-d-vis God, “being pre¬ 
sent” consists of the full orientation of the soul toward God, 
combined with the inner “absence” (ghayba) from people and 
creation in general, during which “thinking of God entirely oc- 
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cupies the heart so that a person is present with his heart before 
God”. 

Qushayn, Risdla 38, al-Hudur\ Sendschreiben 124/2.9.—Cf. also on hudur Hujwin, 
Nicholson’s translation, 1st ed., pp. 248-51. 

The spatial and the psychological concept merge into one an¬ 
other. This inner composure focused on God is necessary for “the 
path” to God. 

Go on, oh friend, and keep your heart composed today so that tomorrow you 
don’t enter the heat and fire... Be not distracted so you don’t remain behind. 
Seek “presence” so you don’t remain alone! I don’t know whether even a heart at 
peace attained life’s salvation. But how can you expect to take a distracted heart 
there? (AN in 11/2). 

An arrow that’s been shot straight hits the target. The one who succeeds in 
“presence” travels straight on this path like an arrow. Always make an effort re¬ 
garding your “presence”, don’t sell the present heart for both worlds. (AN in 
1 1/3). 

You have need of “presence” as your fellow-traveller so it becomes a light on 
your dark path. If “presence” is your travelling-companion, then your heart be¬ 
comes worthy of the king’s court. (AN in 11/2). 

In this last verse one already perceives still another semantic 
nuance of the word. Hudur also means “to be ready”, “to be pre¬ 
pared”, namely for service at the court of the king, ready in at¬ 
tendance, waiting in readiness, until the king perhaps notices the 
ready person and grants him access to his proximity. 

In this sense the poet interprets the concept with images from 
life at the court or in the military camp. 

Remain always at this door, then the king will give you distinction through 
his closeness! If you’re present at the king’s tent, you become one of those who 
are admitted to the king’s proximity. 

One winter night the tent of Sultan Malikshah is snowed in. The sultan 
wishes to know what his corps of guards do in this cold and to confirm that 
someone is mounting guard by the entrance to his tent. He steps outside the tent 
and finds a single guard who, despite the cold, is standing at his post. The sultan 
asks him who he is and where his home is located. The soldier answers: “I’m a 
foreigner without a home. I have no other home but the king’s tent. As long as I 
live, my head will be where the king’s foot is.” Malikshah is delighted by this 
answer and later makes the man governor {‘'amid) of Khurasan.—And so the mys¬ 
tic who stands by in such readiness in attendance on God will also attain the 
highest honors with God. (IN 12/6, pp. 190-91), 

It is said about Khalu-i Sarakhsi (above p. 300) that all his action consisted 
of hudury of being ready (IN p. 2934 ). The rejected worshipper (above pp, 297 f.) 
persists in this attitude, although he has been rejected (IN p. I 657 ), and Satan 
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behaves the same way despite his having been cursed. (IN p. I'M See Chpt. 
27/15 below). 

Of course, no person can acquire access to God’s proximity by 
force but he can keep himself ready. Then perhaps the eye of 
God will fall upon him. 

Whoever wishes to catch a glimpse of the king’s daughter must reside in 
proximity to the king’s court, although he can’t do anyhing to influence the 
king’s daughter. The watchword is to keep oneself ready. (MN in 1/6). 

This motif is closely related to another motif which we became 
acquainted with above (p. 298): One cannot compel happiness by 
means of works of obedience but one must do one’s part. Per¬ 
haps then “the king’s hawk will settle on your shoulder”. “Being 
prepared is everything.” 

Likewise, one can’t acquire Sufism by one’s own power. The Sufi robe must 
be sewn in eternity. 

An old woman brings her son to Abu Sa'^id so her son becomes his murid. But 
the young man can’t sustain a Sufi’s life, he doesn’t have the strength to put up 
with the deprivation, the divesting of self and the humiliation. He says to Abu 
Sa'^Id: “You wanted to make me into a Sufi but you brought me close to death!’’— 
If Abu Sa^Td makes a Sufi, he’ll be like you, oh murid. But if God makes a Sufi, he 
becomes an Abu Sa^Td. Undertaking effort will certainly be rewarded but making 
a Sufi comes from another world.—The Sufi is like a man who unexpectedly 
comes upon a treasure, but he must travel the designated path. Therefore, under¬ 
take effort day and night there where the treasure lies so that, if fortune smiles 
on you, you may perhaps suddenly catch sight of it one time. (MN 1/6). 

The source for this last motif is a saying of Bayazid: Bi'l-kmbi la tahsulu’l-qurba... fa’l- 
'^abdu'l-jawhariyyu man yamshJfa-taghuru rijldhu fi kanz. Nur 94; Persian in TA 1/155 [3.14). 

5 

Closeness to the divine king is the highest value. It should not be 
given up for anything else. Attar illustrates this with his stories 
about royal slaves. 

A king gives over the treasures of his palace to be plundered by his soldiers, 
A slave stands before the king and doesn’t move from his place. When asked 
why he doesn’t participate since he could gain something in the plundering, he 
laughs and replies: “This isn’t allowed for me. For me the king’s countenance is 
enough.” The king, who’s delighted by this answer, wishes to give him jewels 
with his own hand, but the slave clasps the king’s finger and says: “What con¬ 
cerns me is this hand, jewels and treasures are all wind. As long as you exist, I 
have everything. May the day never appear which separates me from you!”— 
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Don’t let yourself be led astray by Paradise and Hurls because without God Par¬ 
adise is devoid of light. (AN 7/1 and the preceding verse). 

In Saadi’s Bustan, Bombay 1892, pp. 149-50, Bab 3, the story is already 
transferred to Ayaz, whereas in Qalyubi no. 6 it is recounted about Harun’s fe¬ 
male slave.—As father and provider of nourishment the Khaqan must now and 
then turn over a table of foods to his people (khwdn-e yaghma). Cf. Osman Tu- 
ran in Revue des t,tudes Islamiques 1948, p. 45. 

Sultan Mahmud sits Ayaz on the throne and gives him the kingdom and the 
army so he may be ruler from then on. The courtiers and generals envy Ayaz be¬ 
cause of this favor, but the slave weeps bitterly when he hears the sultan’s order. 
They take him to task for this and ask whether he’s an idiot to weep at such good 
fortune. Ayaz answers: “I sense that the sultan no longer wants anything to do 
with me. He gives me an occupation to be rid of me and distract me from him. I 
wish to do whatever he commands. There is only one thing that I don’t want: to 
be far from his presence. What do I care for this kingdom? His glance is king¬ 
dom enough for me.”—Thus, oh disciple, you can learn how to be a slave of God 
from Ayaz. (MT 36/3, pp. 121-22). 

Cf. Sahl al-Tustari’s remark about saints’ miracles: A person relates to him how when 
washing for the prayers the water that flows off him sometimes changes into bars of gold 
and silver. Sahl then says: “Dear friend, don’t you know they place a poppy’s head (as a 
rattle) in the hands of children who are crying in order to distract them with this? Watch 
what you’re doing there!” {Lurna’^ 325 top; Schlaglichter 460 f./459 f.). 

The world-traveller comes back to the pir after visiting the second of the four 
elements, the air or the air’s breath (above p. 25). The pir praises the gentle 
breeze as the breath of life, the servant of the living soul. It’s the bearer of scent 
which brings joy and comfort to the soul (as the morning breeze brought the 
scent of Joseph to his blind father. Tha^^labl 86). 

The poet then compares with Joseph the divinity or divine 
substance which secretly resides in the believer’s heart. Man has 
lost this or cast it in the well and sold it (cf. MT p. 166, verses 
4196-98), and must search for it again. 

Whoever doesn’t have a lost Joseph has no faith, even if he’s recited the pro¬ 
fession of the faith. You have a Joseph who’s living in the Egypt of your soul. 
At all times a scented breeze from him reaches you... Even if both worlds are 
hostile to you, the breath of your Joseph is enough for you. If the whole world 
becomes topsy-turvy, don’t abandon the shadow of Joseph! (MN 16/0). 

This is then illustrated with an additional story about Ayaz: 

One day the royal bird, the Huma, flies over the army of MahmOd. All those 
who see it, rush forward and jostle one another so its shadow, which confers 
kingship, will fall on them. Only Ayaz pays no attention to the bird and posi¬ 
tions himself in the shadow of Mahmud. Someone says to Ayaz: “Isn’t that the 
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shadow of the Huma over there?” He replies: ‘Tor me the sultan is enough as my 
Huma... I shall never abandon his threshold.” (MN 16/1.—"Awfi, Introduction 
258). 

God wants the bondsman of God to seek His proximity and 
comes to meet him halfway. A divine saying goes: 

If the bondsman approaches Me by a span, I approach him by a cubit. If he 
approaches Me by a cubit, I approach him by a fathom. And if he comes to Me 
walking, I come toward him running. (Wensinck, Concordance 2/176a; IN p. 
289i3). 

But He is a jealous lord who does not want His creatures, 
whom He has created for Himself, to turn to anyone else. 

God has created you for Himself, has created you for His proximity. That’s 
why He doesn’t allow you to turn to anything else for one moment. (IN p. 2899 . 
lo)- 

The king’s slave who prefers a position of honor far from the 
court of the king’s proximity is punished. 

The caliph Ma^mun wants to test whether one of the handsome slaves he 
loves is loyal and true to him in love, and merits his privileged position. An 
opportunity to do so presents itself when a delegation of Basrans comes to him 
to complain about the injustice of the amir of Basra. Ma'^mun is prepared to give 
them another governor and leaves it to their discretion to request that slave as 
amir. This they do, and Ma'^mun asks the slave whether he would accept the post. 
The slave makes it known through his silence that he wouldn’t refuse the Job. 
Because of this Ma^’mun recognizes that the slave doesn’t love him, that he 
prefers the governorship to personal closeness to him. The caliph turns his 
heart away from him and sends him with a Uriah-letter to the governor of Basra 
who must poison him and publicize his punishment through a town-crier. (IN 
18/3, pp. 287-89). 

The story occurs in Saffuri 1/47-48 without the erotic element. One could also cite the 
story as an example of excessive royal jealousy. But ^ Attar is as little offended by the king’s 
behavior as is Jalal al-Din Rumi at the behavior of the king who puts to death the goldsmith 
whom his beloved slave girl has fallen in love with. {MathnawJ 1/216 ff.). 

God is jealous: “No one is more jealous than God.” He wants 
all the mystic’s thoughts to be directed toward Himself. 

La ahada aghyaru mina'lldh. Shark al-Hikam 1/136. 

Rundl also relates the above story and introduces it with very nuanced discus¬ 
sions about subtle impulses of soul which infringe on the proper relationship 
with God: 

For this reason, among them (the Sufis) the subtlest impulses of lust and the 
most hidden drives of vain striving and everything which determines the main¬ 
tenance and persistence of the soul’s pleasure, that is to say, being pleased with 
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the mystic stations (maqdmat), holding in esteem gifts of grace and miracles (cf. 
p. 348), are viewed as the greatest sins and as reprehensible, base character 
traits which interfere with sincere slavery and pure acknowledgement of God’s 
lordliness. (Shark al-Hikam 1/136-37). 

Indeed, if the king’s slave, instead of looking at his lord, con¬ 
siders himself with complacency and is occupied with his own 
beauty, then he is absolutely unfit for serving the king. 

Slaves were valued according to their beauty. The most beautiful slaves brought the 
highest prices and were actually only affordable for rulers. David Ayalon, L'Esclavage du 
Mamelouk 6-9. 

A king has an exceptionally handsome slave as a valet (long description of 
his beauty) who attends on him during his morning toilet, and whom he loves 
and honors. One morning when the vizier comes in to see the king, he finds him 
in tears sitting before the chopped-off head of the slave. When in amazement he 
asks what has happened, the king relates that the slave was supposed to bring 
him the mirror this morning, but along the way he looked into the mirror him¬ 
self. The face of the king was not mirror enough for him and therefore he had to 
die. (MN 31/3). 

Similarly: 

A king has a very handsome slave. One day he observes how the slave looks 
at himself with complacency. One moment he looks at the insignia on his 
sleeve, the next moment at his hair, his pretty shoes, his finger-ring. Now he 
shifts his cap forward and now backward. The king then stabs him. He has no use 
for a slave who’s in love with himself. He’s not serving the king but himself. 
(MN 2/3). 


6 

To this story ^Attar appends observations about the danger in¬ 
volved in being in the king’s proximity. (See above pp. 124 f.). 

The situation of those who are close is very dangerous. How can someone 
strive to attain closeness? 

The king’s slave dies for fear of committing an error and he is 
overwhelmed by awe in the presence of his lord. 

Mahmud has a recalcitrant, nasty slave. When the slave finally becomes 
guilty of theft, Mahmud gives the order for his execution. But before this he 
sends Ayaz away because the latter, who is accustomed to the king’s kindness, 
could be emotionally upset by his severity. However, Ayaz says: ‘The person 
killed is fortunate because for all time he’s freed from grief and worries. But how 
many times a day am I killed by the sword of awe! To stand in proper silence be¬ 
fore the king is worse than being decapitated. Day and night 'I burn' in the 
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king’s severity, and yet people refer to me as cherished and fostered with kind¬ 
ness {parwarda-i lu^\" (MN 2/4). 

The story occurs in the chapter in which the world-traveller 
visits the angel Asrafll who will sound the final clarion (above 
pp. 22-23). He is the biggest of the angels and yet every day, out 
of fear, he becomes smaller than a bird. (MN 2/0). 

The awe on this path is a difficult matter, hundreds of worlds are filled with 
blood because of this arrow. The closer one is, the more confused and bewildered 
{hayrdn) one is. Those far away have it easier. (MN 2/2 conclusion). 

Only a few of those who are admitted to God’s proximity will 
be granted a more intimate relationship with Him which permits 
them to speak to Him freely and even impudently. These persons 
shall be discussed later on. 


7 

Not everyone is successful at attaining the rank of an Ayaz who is 
known as a darling and favorite of his master. But even the 
smallest connection with the king brings honor, though it only 
consists of a word of abuse which is directly aimed at his servant. 

A king lets a servant who has served him loyally for a long time ask for a 
wish. The servant asks the king to call him to his side during a big audience 
when the court, the army and all the people are on hand, and to say something in 
his ear, even if it’s a word of abuse. Because then the people will call him the 
king’s confidant. (MN 33/5). 

Another man is still more modest: 

A street-sweeper only sweeps out the street of the king. They ask him why he 
only sweeps there. He answers: “So that people call me the street-sweeper of the 
king’s street.” (MN KhdtimallO. Cf above p. 161). 

A fool who’s a lover of God sits smiling contentedly on a heap of ashes and 
gnaws on a bone. He says: “I’ve lived for seventy years ‘in blood’. Now He has 
finally seated me on a heap of ashes and let me sit before His door like a dog 
with a bone. Even if, like a dog, I have no access to Him, I’m happy to be a dog 
of His street.” (MN 33/4). 

Rudhabarl says: “To be a SufT means to sit at the door of the Beloved, even if 
one is driven from the spot.” (Smith, Rdbi^'a 27, ftn. 2). 

8 


The idea frequently appears in mystical literature that the souls 
had enjoyed closeness to God in pre-existence but then became 
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entangled in the world and forgot their earlier home, the hon¬ 
orary rank they held there and their primeval acquaintance with 
God {dshnd'’l). Through paraenesis or their own understanding 
they must be induced to travel the path back to the summit. (See 
also pp. 641 ff. below). They are damned if they do not do this 
and remain caught in the depths of the world. 

The thought is already found among the Neo-Platonists and the 
Gnostics. Man’s existential situation in the world, irrespective of 
his action, is bad, and he must be delivered from it. The idea ap¬ 
pears in Islamic mysticism but is not dominant. Perfectly Islamic 
is the other conception that the wretched fate of man in the here¬ 
after is the consequence of his bad behavior and that he must be 
protected against this consequence, i.e. Hell. 

The idea of pre-existence is connected by Muhammadans with 
the so-called a/(3.yr-covenant. Surah 7/172 says: “And your Lord 
brought forth their descendants from the loins of Adam’s chil¬ 
dren and made them testify against themselves. He said: ‘Am I 
not your Lord?’ They replied: ‘Yes, You are!”’ Thus already in 
pre-existence human beings acknowledge the master-slave rela¬ 
tionship between God and themselves. 

We shall not here enter into the doctrine of pre-existence and that of the fall of the soul 
among the Islamic philosophers, and the question of the origins of these doctrines. On this 
subject see Nallino, Raccolta 2/214; H. H. Schaeder, “Die islamische Lehre vom vollkom- 
menen Menschen” in: ZDMG 79/233 f.; S. Pines, Beitrdge zur islamischen Atomlehre 59 ff.; 
Abi Bakr Mohammadi filii Zachariae Rhagensis (Razis) Opera Philosophica... ed. Paul Kraus 
I, Cairo 1939, pp. 205-07, 284-85. The famous qasida of Ibn Slna on this subject CAyniyya) 
has now been inscribed on the cupola of his funerary vault in Hamadan. See the recent pub¬ 
lication Sharh-i qaslda-i ""Ayniyya-i Ibn-i Sind dar ahwdl-i fiafs ba-zabdn-i fdrisl az qarn-i 
haft urn-i hijrl, ed. Abbas Iqbal, Tehran 1333. From Majalla-i Ddnishkada-i Adabiyydt no. 4. 
On forgetting one’s origin: Plotinus, Enneads V, 1, 1. 

If you recognize the covenant in pre-eternity, why do you keep yourself far 
from that presence? Make the hawk of the soul familiar again with the (deeper) 
sense, make it worthy of the hand of the king, so that when the drum beats 
again, it once more flies upward in yearning... If your hawk remains here below 
with the hood on his head, then the king will not call it to himself. (AN, in 
1 1 / 11 ). 

A king’s hawk falls into the hands of an old woman. She chains its foot, cuts 
its claws, and when it wants to fly away, she clips its wings. One day the king 
passes by with his retinue. They tell him about the hawk. But the king doesn’t 
wish to hear about it anymore because it’s become involved with an old 
woman.—Your hawk has also fallen into the hands of an old woman (the world). 
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Fm waiting for them to reinstate your honor with the king. (AN 11/12.— Math- 
nawT 2/323 ff.; Mecalis-i seb^a 67). 

The image is also found in Hafiz: 

You upward-looking hawk of a king whose perch is in the tree of Paradise, 
your perch is not this corner of the place of torments. They whistle to you from 
the ledge of the throne. I don’t know what has happened to you in this place of 
hawk traps. 

The beginning of the ghazal is: Biya ki qasr-i amal sakht sust uftadhast. 

A king has a very spoiled hunting dog. It wears a blanket of silk and satin, 
has a jewel necklace around its neck, gold bangles on its feet, and is led about on 
a leash made of silk. One day the king rides out to hunt with the dog on the 
leash. The dog sees a bone on the road and, ignoring the king, stops and doesn’t 
want to run on any further. The king drops the leash in anger and says: “Let this 
ill-bred creature go its own way!” The dog-keeper thinks the royal jewelry 
should first be removed, but the king says: “No! Let it go just as it is! Perhaps 
one day it will look at its jewelry and recall having once enjoyed our acquain¬ 
tance (ashnd^i) and realize it has separated from a king such as me.” 

Attar introduces the story as an example of ingratitude for benefits enjoyed 
but afterwards gives it a deeper meaning: “You too have enjoyed acquaintance 
with God {dshnd^l) and given it up foolishly and thoughtlessly. Therefore, now 
place your foot on the path of love of God!” (MT 25/3, p. 88). 

9 

But let us return for a moment to the psychological aspect of 
“presence”. 

Focusing all one’s thoughts on God and divine matters, occu¬ 
pying one’s heart entirely with remembering God, can sometimes 
cause a Sufi, consciously or unconsciously, to reinterpret occur¬ 
rences in daily life as events belonging to the religious sphere. 
Any banal event which he reinterprets this way can trigger “a 
state” {hal), an emotional shock, an ecstasy. He cries out, falls in 
a swoon and only when asked does he explain the significance of 
his strange behavior that astonishes those around him. We have 
already become familiar with a series of cases like this. 

In a certain sense one could also consider our poet as belong¬ 
ing to these Sufis because he too understands how to extract a 
mystical meaning from banal stories. 

It is a similar situation when a Sufi hears some banal remark in 
a conversation between two people or the cry of a street-vendor, 
which can be understood differently than was intended. 
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Ibrahim ibn Adham overhears two people who are haggling over some arti¬ 
cle. The one wants to buy something from the other for one grain, but the other 
finds the price offered too low, and says: “I won’t give it to you for one grain 
{Ba-yak jaw In binadham)'' Ibrahim understands: ''Ba-yak jaw in Bin Adham 
(This Ibn Adham is worth one grain)”, and he’s very emotionally shaken by this 
communication. (IN 12/12, pp. 196-97). 

There are several stories of this kind. 

Shibll hears a millet-beer vendor in Baghdad cry: ''Lam yabqa ilia wdhid! 
(There’s only still one [cupful] left!)” Shibll lets out a shout and says: "Hal 
yabqa ilia wdhid wa'l-saldm? (Does nothing remain except the One?)” God alone 
remains, whereas everything other than Him passes away. (TA 2/172|o.|2). 

Abu Hulman al-Dimashql hears a street-vendor call out: "Yd sa'^tar barn! (Wild 
thyme!)” He understands: "Is'^a tara birrl! (Strive and you will see My kind¬ 
ness!)”, and falls to the ground unconscious. {Luma'" 289; Schlaglichter 416 
f./102.3; QushayrI, Risdla 156, Bdb fi'l-samd'"\^ Sendschreiben 475/51.22; 
lhyd\ Bdb al-samd'", Ithdf al-sdda 6/509; Macdonald in JRAS 1901/238; cf. 
Sharh al-Hikarn 2/26). 

Abu ‘^Uthman al-MaghribI hears a creaking device which draws up water call 
out: “Allah, Allah!” (QushayrI, Risdla 157; Sendschreiben 477/51.23). 

Shibll hears a street-vendor call out: "ALkhiydru '"asharatun bi-ddnaq! (Ten 
cucumbers for one grain!)” He understands: “Ten good persons for one grain!”, 
and says: “If ten good persons are only worth one grain, then what are the 
wicked worth?” (QushayrI, Risdla 157; Sendschreiben 477/51.24; lhyd\ Bdb al- 
samd'"\ Ithdf al-sdda 6/509). 

Abu Hamza hears a crow caw and cries out: “At your service!” (Cf. p. 470 be¬ 
low). 

A Turkish peasant offers a fox for sale and cries: "Dilgii! (A fox!)” Jalal al- 
Dln RumI understands: "DU ku? (Where is the heart?)” (Abdiilbaki Golpinarli, 
Mevldnd Celdleddin'^, Istanbul 1952, p. 214). 

10 

QushayrI, in his definition of hudiir, adds that “presence” in¬ 
creases in proportion to how much the mystic detaches himself 
from creation (Risdla 38; Sendschreiben 124/2.9). It is clear from 
this that all creation, all things outside of God, hold one back 
from God. They constitute barriers (hijdb) which separate man 
from God. All things which a person occupies himself with and 


^ Here incorrectly attached to Abu Salman. Abu Hulman is the head of the 
Hulmaniyya. See below p. 466. 
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which make demands on his attention can become barriers of this 
kind. 

Earthly possessions can hold one back from God (above p. 
52). Wife and child can hold one back from God. For this reason 
Ibrahim ibn Adham' asks God not to let his son become an obsta¬ 
cle of separation, and God hears his prayer and causes the boy to 
die. (See pp. 373 f. below). 

Cf. also the story about Fudayl b. ‘^lyad, TA 1/791 2 -ig- 

The things which hold one back from God are in fact desig¬ 
nated as secondary gods, as idols. 

One of the birds who tell the hoopoe about their virtues says he doesn’t at¬ 
tach his heart to anything and is prepared to sacrifice everything. The hoopoe 
praises him for this. One must free oneself from all ties before setting out on the 
path. One must first die unto the world, gamble away everything, before the 
journey to God becomes possible and allowed. (MT 29/0, p. 99; above p. 14). 

The plr from Turkestan knows that his horse and his son hold him back from 
God and therefore he wishes to give his horse as a reward to the messenger who 
brings news of his son’s death. (MT 29/1, pp. 99-100). 

It is not only worldly goods and family ties, however, which 
can hold one back from God but many other things as well. It is 
his beard which becomes the undoing of a worshipper of God. 

A pious worshipper of God {""abid) is occupied day and night with works of 
worship. But he receives no illuminations and states. He has a handsome beard 
which he’s used to combing frequently. One time he meets Moses, complains to 
him of his suffering and begs him to ask God why no joys of the soul are allotted 
to him. The next time Moses goes to Sinai, he asks the Lord what he’s been 
commissioned to ask. God answers: “He has no part in closeness to Me because 
he’s always engaged with his beard.” Moses looks for the man and transmits the 
message to him, whereupon the latter, in tears, pulls out his beard. But Gabriel 
says to Moses: “He’s still engaged with his beard...” (MT 34/5, p. 116). 

The motif of the danger of the beard is then amplified by 
‘'Attar in a somewhat simpler anecdote: 

A foolish man with a long beard (long beards are always considered foolish) 
falls in the water and is on the point of drowning. A person on the shore calls to 
him: ‘Throw away the nosebag!” The drowning man says: ‘This is no nosebag, 
this is my beard. In fact it’s no beard, it’s my torment (confusion, tashwlsh).'' 
The person on the shore says: “Then there’s no helping you. Surrender to it! The 
beard will kill you.” (MT 34/6, p. 117). 

The poet then goes on playing for a few verses with the word “beard” and ends with an 
observation about the state of someone who completely gives up his ego and everything on 
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the path of religion and love of God so that he has nothing left. If he’s a washerman, he has 
no sun, and if he’s a farmer, he has no rain. 

Tired of his dry tone, he then amplifies this thought with the story about the Sufi who 
wants to wash his laundry and tries to outsmart the clouds. (See above p. 181). 

But there are more subtle partitions of separation. Pious devo¬ 
tional exercises, even meditating on death which in itself is good, 
can turn into a barrier for a man of piety. 

They tell Uways al-Qarani about a man who’s dug himself a grave and pre¬ 
pared himself a shroud, and for thirty years has spent his time, sleepless and in 
tears—filled with fear about his destiny in the hereafter—sitting alongside the 
grave he himself dug. Uways has them bring him to the man and sees a man more 
dead than alive, thinner than the new moon, who sits with his shroud in tears by 
the grave he himself dug. Uways says to him: “This grave and this shroud are 
your idols which you worship.” When the man hears this, he lets out a shout and 
falls down dead in the grave. (IN Khdtima/3, pp. 369-71). 

In the same way for ‘^AUar his poetry is an idol. (Above p. 160). 

Sectarian fanaticism is also one of the things which must disap¬ 
pear from the mystic who seeks God. 

If the pain of God has gripped your soul, how can this (Shrite) fanaticism 
grip you? Intimate closeness to God is enough for you then. As long as you live, 
God is enough for you. 

A Kufan (Shrite) is asked about his religious rite. He answers; “Does one ask 
about such things, you repulsive man? May my God remain for evermore!” (MN 
0/7). 

The elimination of everything other than God is also finally di¬ 
rected against religious achievements, indeed against the mystical 
states themselves. As soon as these draw attention to themselves 
and become perceived as activities and states of the human sub¬ 
ject, they can all become separating barriers. 

The chief representative of this attitude is Bayazid al-Bistaml. Cf. H. Ritter, “Die 
ausspriiche des Bayezid Bistami’’ in: Westdstliche Abhandlungen, Rudolf Tschudi zum 
siebzigsten Geburtstag Uberreicht von Freiinden und Schiilern, ed. by Fritz Meier, Wies¬ 
baden 1954, pp. 231-43. 

Mimshad al-Dinawari enumerates the idols which are worshipped by people: 
the carnal soul, children, money and goods, women, prayer, fasting, alms-giv¬ 
ing, and mystical states. (TA 2/158). 

Becoming content with mystic states is also described in 
QushayrI as a barrier before God. 

Risala 89 bot., Bdb al-nda\ Sendschreiben 277/24.6. Cf also Shark al-Hikam 2/58. 
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How the mystic intensifies his goal, i.e. closeness to God, into 
an absorption in God and seeks to attain this by eliminating his 
own ego, we shall have occasion to discuss later on. 

11 

Whoever wishes to be admitted to God’s proximity must, as we 
have seen, maintain himself in readiness before God’s door so 
that when good fortune is bestowed on him and the glance of 
God’s grace falls on him, he will be granted admittance to the 
king’s court. But ‘'AUar is not only aware of this expectant, pas¬ 
sive behavior. He also knows about the active striving of the 
seeker of God who, impelled by yearning, wanders through the 
whole world, the whole cosmos, to find the divinity hidden in in¬ 
accessible remoteness, the primordial ground of all being. Thus 
the birds undertake the long and perilous journey in order to 
reach their Simurgh, and likewise the unclear longing of the 
traveller through the cosmos, who hastens from one being to an¬ 
other and asks each one in vain for help and deliverance from his 
torment, is in the end directed toward the world-ground. 

This unrelenting, patient seeking, impelled by yearning and in¬ 
spired by “high aspiration”, which will not allow itself to be 
frightened off by anything, is described in a passage of the 
Mantiq al-tayr. 

The birds on their way to the Simurgh must pass through seven valleys. The 
first of these valleys is “the Valley of Seeking” (wddl-i talab, above pp. 15-16). 

When you enter the Valley of Seeking, hundreds of efforts stand before you. 
Hundreds of torments are here contained in every moment. You must struggle 
here for years. Here you must give away possessions and gamble away every¬ 
thing you have. You must enter into blood—and come forth from everything. 
When you no longer have any sure possession (ma'^luin) in your hand, you must 
also free your heart from everything there is. When your heart is then pure, the 
pure light of God begins to shine for it. And when this light shines upon the 
heart, the seeking in your heart becomes a thousandfold. When fire and abysses 
appear to the seeker on the path, out of longing for Him he plunges like the 
moth into the flame in the manner of a madman. He asks for a drink from the 
wine-pourer, and when he’s imbibed a drink from that wine, he forgets both 
worlds. With parched lips he goes down in the sea, seeks with the soul the secret 
of the Beloved. In his desire to find out the secret, he doesn’t recoil in fear be¬ 
fore the murderous dragon. Unbelief and faith are then the same to him. He ac¬ 
cepts them both if only one door opens for him. Once the door opens, what do 
unbelief and religion then mean?” (MT 38/0, p. 128). 
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The moth forever asks the way to the candle, even when it knows it can’t 
reach it. This is truly lofty aspiration. (Above p. 322). 

Someone observes how Majnun is sifting earth on the street, and says to 
him: “What are you looking for there?” Majnun says: “I’m looking in here for 
Layla.” The other: “How can you find Layla in the earth? How can pure pearls 
come out of earth of the street?” Majnun replies: “I look for her everywhere. 
Perhaps I’ll even find her somewhere.” (MT 38/3, p. 130). 

Yusuf-i HamadhanI says: “Everything that exists as far as the eye can see, ev¬ 
ery atom consists of a Jacob who asks after his lost Joseph.”—Suffering is nec¬ 
essary on this path and long waiting... You must have patience, whether you 
want or not. Perhaps then someone will show you the way... In this manner the 
child sits in blood in its mother’s womb and nourishes itself from blood, until 
the time arrives. (MT 38/4, p. 130). 

The old farmer Abu Sa^^Id starts a conversation with says: “God is so far away 
that before a scented whiff of Him reaches the soul, the amount of time elapses 
that it takes for a bird to carry off a world full of millet seeds one hundred times, 
if he takes away one seed every thousand years.” (Above p. 88).—For this rea¬ 
son seekers must be patient and shouldn’t abandon their seeking. (MT 38/5, p. 
131). 

One evening Mahmud sees a man sifting the earth. Mahmud throws a golden 
bracelet on the heap of earth and rides off. The next day he returns again and sees 
that the sifter of earth is still busy sifting. He says to him: “Why are you still 
sifting? You’ve already become rich like a king!” The sifter replies: “I found this 
treasure by sifting and so I’ll never stop seeking again.” (MT 38/6, p. 131; see 
above p. 128). 

For the door is open. Only your two eyes are closed. 

Rabi'^a hears a man pray: “God, open the door for me!” She says: “You fool, 
when was the door ever closed?” (MT 38/7, p. 132). 

This is the positive answer to the agnosticism full of despair of 
the Sufis and fools whom we became acquainted with above (pp. 
77 ff.). 

The virtues that enable these seekers of God to travel the long 
and arduous path to God’s proximity are high aspiration and per¬ 
severing patience which are activated by means of unquenchable 
yearning to penetrate to the primordial ground of being, to come 
into contact with the supreme being. 

But there is a spiritual power which is suited above all others to 
promote the soul’s concentration on another being, to suppress 
and eliminate all other ties and interests, to make that being into 
the center of one’s feelings, and from within this emotionally 
laden center to dominate all aspects of life and to determine all 
expression in life; a power which is more effective than any other 
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efforts at overcoming restraints and hindrances, which can tra¬ 
verse the distance of a day’s travel in minutes and performs 
achievements of high aspiration where all other efforts fail. The 
power in question is love. It provides the mystic with assistance to 
attain his goal, closeness to God, and to achieve union with Him. 

In the case of the lover the intensity of feeling is stronger, the 
capacity for suffering and enduring is greater, the happiness of 
proximity is higher than with the world-renouncing ascetic and 
the saint of actions who sees the purpose of his existence in acts 
of obedience. But even beyond this, love has its own laws and 
specific qualities of emotion which makes it more than simply a 
means of intensifying other spiritual emotions. We shall therefore 
have to devote special attention to this subject. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


EARTHLY LOVE WITH SOCIAL AND LEGAL TIES 


The peculiarities and special characteristics of love of God are 
explained and made comprehensible by ‘'Attar, as had been cus¬ 
tomary from olden times, by means of examples from earthly 
love, love of “a creature”. Thus in his epics we find a very great 
number of worldly love stories which—and this is the right of the 
poet who delights in spinning a good yarn—are also quite often 
recounted for their own sake and possess their own intrinsic liter¬ 
ary worth, independent of the illustrative or symbolic significance 
given to them. Therefore, it will also be permitted for us, before 
speaking about actual love of God, to group and present these 
earthly love stories according to their specific contents and only 
secondarily to draw attention to their didactic and symbolic sig¬ 
nificance. In this way we are unlikely to stray very far from the 
spirit of the poems themselves. For on a purely external level the 
stories in them take up so much space that one can be certain that 
their narrative content was at least as important to the poet as their 
symbolic meaning. 


The emotion of love, with regard to its form of manifestation, its 
effect and its function, displays a great variability and causes love 
to appear in a series of different aspects which, for our purposes, 
can be grouped in the following categories: 

I. Purely sensual love with the purpose of physical unburden¬ 
ing and release, and of sensual pleasure. The partners involved 
can be a) of the opposite or b) of the same sex. 

II. Love in its biological function as a means of propagating 
the species, i.e. for a) reproduction, b) the preservation of one’s 
offspring. 

III. Love with the sociological function of establishing firm 
relations between members of the two families involved. This in- 
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eludes, in connection with II, a) marriage, as well as b) legal 
concubinage. 

IV. Love, for the most part, but not exclusively, sublimated as 
a means of consolidating relations between members of the same 
sex. The relations in question include those of a) military, chival¬ 
rous, pedagogical and religious associations, b) individual friend¬ 
ships inside or outside these associations, c) the relationship be¬ 
tween master and slave, when it extends beyond pure exploitation 
of a slave’s capacity for work. 

V. Love of a beautiful, youthful person whether a) of the op¬ 
posite or b) the same sex, as an independent emotion which 
overwhelms, constricts and torments the soul, while at the same 
time making it happy, and which is valued and enjoyed for its 
own sake, or endured as one’s spiritual destiny. 

VI. “Adorational” love for a beautiful person as the place 
where absolute beauty (of God) manifests itself. 

VII. Pure mystical love of an object which is no longer visible 
to the senses, love of Divinity. 

These forms and aspects can combine with one another in dif¬ 
ferent ways but can also enter into conflict with one another. 
Their evaluation normally varies in accordance with the character 
and individuality of the evaluating subject or the evaluating social 
group, and even in accordance with peoples and periods in time. 
This can lead to conflicts of value which occur on the theoretical 
level in discussions over superiority or in paraenesis, etc., or on 
the practical level in life. The latter case provides innumerable 
subjects for more or less dramatic, i.e. tragic, stories in prose or in 
poetry. 

Within individual forms there are also grades of value and ex¬ 
treme final forms conceived as an ideal and which are more 
commonly longed for in fantasy and depicted in poetry than ac¬ 
tually attained in reality. 

Form Ilia, i.e. marriage, which is sociologically and, in con¬ 
nection with II, biologically the most important, enjoys the espe¬ 
cially strong protection of the community, of the customs and 
traditions which regulate social life, of the authorities and reli¬ 
gions, as well as secular legislation among modern peoples, and 
frequently appears with the rights of a monopoly. la and II are 
then only recognized in connection with marriage. Va is ap¬ 
proved of and tolerated as a preliminary phase, but disapproved 
of if a transition to III does not appear to be intended, desirable 
or, where a Ilia already exists, appears to be superfluous. And the 
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same is the case with voluntary love relationships where marriage 
is either not considered an eventual prospect or for various rea¬ 
sons such as family politics, too great a social gap between the 
partners, etc., appears to be undesirable. 

Category I can be enjoyed seriously, as well as playfully and 
frivolously. For the first case, there are the relevant branches of 
medical-hygienic literature, for the second case, an erotic wit ex¬ 
ists in a refined and a coarse form, suggestive erotic symbols and 
metaphors which are richly developed in Oriental languages, as 
well as a special, low genre of literature, known as mM/Mn-poetry. 

At certain stages of asceticism and religious legalism, the ani¬ 
mal activities of category I are morally devalued with the most 
varied justifications and limited in the extreme, or even in their 
legally sanctioned forms Ilia or II are totally rejected. 

Under II we combine love which serves a) to produce descen¬ 
dants and b) love which, in the form of the human impulse to 
look after offspring, serves as the basis for raising the latter. Ila 
(at least in the history of humanity up until very recently) is nor¬ 
mally joined with I and mostly, though not always, with Ilia. Ilb 
is usually carried out by both parents, though in the early years of 
childhood more directly by the mother. If the father is a wander¬ 
ing hero—we are not here concerned with exogamous relations— 
it then happens that he turns over care for the child entirely to the 
mother and is only concerned with the child once it has grown 
up. Motherly care can be transferred to the wet-nurse who in lit¬ 
erature, especially in the case of girls, enjoys even later in life a 
position of trust with the child she has raised. In connection with 
the moral and technical training of the growing boy and young 
man, professional pedagogues and pedagogical institutions such 
as the associations mentioned under IV can also play a role 
alongside the father. In the religious orders the pedagogical influ¬ 
ence of the shaykhs of the orders on the novices is stronger than 
all other pedagogical effects. 

As an ethical ideal, fidelity during the partner’s absence is re¬ 
quired in Ilia, whether after the contraction of marriage or in the 
preceding phase. To the first case belongs the story of the pious, 
much sought after woman who maintains fidelity to her far-off 
husband despite all temptations, and to the second case belongs 
the typical tale of love in which a young love couple, due to ad¬ 
verse fortune, become separated and must go through numerous 
adventures and trials before they either find one another again or 
are only re-united in a common grave (epics like Attar’s Gul u 
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Khusraw and Turkish chapbooks). The demands for fidelity 
which are imposed on the woman are greater than the obser¬ 
vances in this respect which one expects from the man. 

The ethical ideal for Illb and IVc is the fidelity of the female or 
male slave to the master which corresponds to the affectionate, 
friendly behavior on the master’s part toward the male or female 
slave. In Islamic literature the relationship with a slave frequently 
appears joined with V, i.e. with the most intense emotions of love. 

IVa attains its highest ethical intensity in self-sacrifice for a 
member of the association. Examples of this are the story about 
Abu’l-Husayn Nurl who wishes to be executed ahead of the 
brethren in order to allow them a brief space of life {Elixir 79), 
and the story about the member of the Akhl-association who has 
his hand chopped off in place of his younger brother (Duda in 
Archiv Orientdlni 6/112-24. The technical term for this behavior 
is al-Jthdr "ald’l-nafs). The classical example from Antiquity is 
well known from Schiller’s Die Biirgschaft (The Pledge). 

The tale in Die Biirgschaft goes back to Axistoxenus who was originally a Pythagorean in 
Tarentum and then a student of Aristotle in Athens. He had heard the story from Dionysius II 
personally. Edited with critical apparatus by Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
6th ed., vol. I, Berlin 1951, pp. 471 ff. and 504. One finds very altered versions of this story 
later on among the Romans: Hyginus, 1st cent. AD, which is the source for Schiller’s ballad, 
and Valerius Maximus. Medieval versions from the 15th cent, occur in “Der Seele Tod”, 
Kiirschners Nationalliteratur XII, 1, p. 477. Very probably in the Middle Ages there were 
completely different versions in the West as well. (A friendly communication from Prof. W. 
Kranz). The most detailed Arabic version is found in Bakii’s commentary to the Amthdl of 
Abu ""Ubayd, Ms. Laleli 1795, fol. 135a-136a. The tyrant is Nu^'man I (ruler in HIra until 418 
AD), the candidate for execution ‘^Amr ibn al-Akhnas al-Ta^i, the guarantor Sharik ibn 
"^Umayr. Cf. also AghdnJ 19/87, where the candidate for execution is Hanzala ibn AM ^Afra^ 
and the guarantor Sharik ibn *'Amr. And then Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur Fhistoire des 
Arabes, Paris 1847, 2/107 ff.; O. Rescher, Abriss der arabischen Litteraturgeschichte, 
Stuttgart 1925, 1/60; Chauvin 3 no. 113, 5 no. 124, Mille et une Nuits\ Otto Spies, Der Orient 
in der deutschen Literatur I, Berckers KJeine Volksbibliothek, Kevelaer Rheinland 1950, pp. 
16-17; Rudolf Sellheim, Die klassisch-arabischen Sprichwortersammlungen, insbesondere 
die des Abu ‘'Ubaid, ’s-Gravenhage 1954, pp. 41-43 (translation of the Bakri text). 

The emotion of love in its intrinsic value (V) provides inspira¬ 
tion for artistic achievements and is the object of a considerable 
part of all belles-lettres. As far as Va and Vb are concerned, both 
in Antiquity and in Islamic belles-lettres, at the latest from around 
the 9th century after Arab contact with Indo-European peoples 
(Greeks and Persians), no value judgement was made in favor of 
Va. 
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In lyrical poetry in the Iranian and Turkish, and to some extent 
in the Arabic domain as well, Vb is predominant, whereas epic 
poetry favors Va. 

How mutually unintelligible the conceptions of lyrical poetry still are in the 
beginning is illustrated by the story about the visit of the Arabic poet Tulayha 
to the court of the Sassanid king. The Arab does not understand how the king can 
become enthusiastic about a poem which describes a beautiful boy with a rose in 
his hand. It is incomprehensible to the Persian king how anyone can weep over 
the traces of the beloved’s tent. Naturally the story may be invented. (Khizanat 
al-adaby 1st printing, 4/157). 

In Zoroastrian literature fifteen is considered the male age of youthful bloom 
(H. H. Schaeder in: ZDMG 95/1941/287). In the Iranian var, a kind of location 
of the blessed, the men are all fifteen years old so that one cannot tell fathers and 
sons apart. According to a hadithy the dwellers in Paradise are smooth-skinned 
and beardless. (Above p. 193). 

The lyric poetry belonging to Vb sometimes even serves to 
camouflage Va relationships, male forms of address being em¬ 
ployed, whereas the beloved is a girl. This form of expression 
seems to be of relatively recent origin and of course takes for 
granted that Vb is in no way defamatory. Adopting this disguise 
the other way round does not occur. 

I asked an Aiab folksinger who used male forms of address while he claimed to refer to 
a girl, why he did not use the female pronouns. He told me it would be improper {^ayb). 

Vb in early Arab times is not acceptable in literature. Law- 
revering circles inveigh against it. This polemic finds its support 
in the Koran and the Sunna which for their part are dependent on 
Old-Testament attitudes, the influence of which was so strong in 
Christian Europe that there the branches of literature dealing with 
this form of love withered or were only able to develop sporadi¬ 
cally. 

The extreme form of Va among the Arabs is so-called “^Udhrite 
love, ascribed to the South-Arabian tribe the “^Udhra, in which the 
emotion of love in its most intensified form is associated with to¬ 
tal renunciation of any sensual contact (I). 

Among the mystics love of type V undergoes a peculiar pro¬ 
cess of deepening and internalization, and in accordance with 
purely mystical concepts its highest stage appears as mystical ab¬ 
sorption in the partner. With this love is associated a poetry of el¬ 
evated style, a style which is likewise characteristic of the poetry 
of our ‘'Attar. 

If love is not taken too seriously but is enjoyed half-playfully 
with amorous sighs behind which thrives a cheerful vitality, then 
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a kind of gallantry of love emerges which finds literary expres¬ 
sion for instance in the poetry of the Qurayshi, ‘'Umar ibn Abl 
RabUa, and later to some extent in that of the ‘'Abbasid prince, 
Ibn al-Mu‘'tazz. 

VI. The love which sees a reflection of God’s absolute beauty 
in the beautiful person is so similar to the teachings of Plato, 
which he developed in the Symposium and especially in the 
Phaedrus, that it becomes rather difficult to reject the idea of a 
historical connection, even if in fact it is scarcely possible to 
demonstrate such a connection. 

VII. When every tie to a manifestation of the world of the 
senses ceases, then pure mystical love arises. Its object is hyposta- 
tized absolute beauty, and this can now be conceived as some¬ 
thing which is no longer simply formal but is likewise ethical. In 
Islamic theism this object is then God. The love songs this mysti¬ 
cism sings frequently describe their object as if the songs were 
about a beautiful young man, and to these should be added cer¬ 
tain alleged sayings of Muhammad that describe God’s form, 
which the Prophet beheld on the night of his heavenly journey, as 
that of a beautiful youth (pp. 489 ff. ). More rarely the divine 
object of mystical love, following classical Arabic lyric poetry, is 
spoken of with feminine verb forms and pronouns (‘'Umar Ibn al- 
Farid in the Td^iyya, Ibn al-‘'Arabi). 

Naturally, this is not to be understood in the sense of a kind of mysticism of the Virgin 
Mary. 

The mystical poets, with their descriptions, come into conflict 
with orthodoxy which shuns any form of anthropomorphism, but 
the latter, not being supported by any authoritative organization 
like the Church, were unable to hinder the development of this 
literature. The orthodox find it easier to tolerate when the de¬ 
scriptions of beauty in mystical poetry are interpreted allegori¬ 
cally. 

Discussion occurs as to whether it is possible to link the higher 
forms of love with sensuality (I). There are those who believe that 
the sexual act destroys love, others maintain the opposite. 

Cf. discussions, stories and poems in Rawdat al-muhibbin 90-99; Wadih 1/56 ff.; 
Muwashshd 11 ff.; SharTshI 2/207, beginning of maqdma 42. The ""Udhrites are naturally of 
the first opinion. 

On one occasion a mystic even dares to go so far as to affirm 
the joining of I with VI (see p. 473 below), but in this respect he 
stands alone. Otherwise, the higher forms of love in the utterances 
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of mystics appear to be free of sensuality, or sensuality is denied 
by them and combatted. 

Only someone whose love is not characterized by sensual de¬ 
sires is considered a sincere lover Cashiq-i sadiq). 

2 

After these preliminary remarks we now turn to ‘'Attar to see what 
he says about love and indeed, to begin with, what he has to say 
about the forms of love manifested in categories I-IV. 

The series of conversations between the king and the princes in 
the Ildhindma begins with a discussion of the value of sensual 
love (I). The oldest prince designates as the highest goal of his 
desires possession of the fairy king’s daughter. The father in his 
reply singles out the sensual desire connected with this wish and 
reproaches his son for shahwatparastl, worshipping lust (above p. 
5). As a shining example of overcoming sensual temptations, he 
sets before his eyes the behavior of a pious woman who resists 
her numerous admirers’ attempts at seduction. She is likewise a 
shining model for the highest virtue of Ilia, marital fidelity. 

A man has a wife who’s distinguished both for extreme beauty and for piety. ^ 
One day he goes on the pilgrimage and charges his brother with taking care of 
his wife. The brother does as he was told and sends to his sister-in-law’s house 
everything she needs. But one time he casts a glance at her and sees her won- 
drously beautiful face. He falls in love and, being a wicked person, attempts to 
seduce the sister-in-law with force, gold and supplication. She shows him the 
door with insults. He threatens her and says he’ll cast her into destruction. But 
she replies: “I’m not afraid of death. Better to be destroyed in this world than to 
be lost in the world to come.” The brother-in-law then pays four false witnesses 
and has them testify before the judge that the woman has committed adultery. 
The Judge accepts their testimony and condemns her to be stoned. They lead her 
out into an open field and hurl stones at her. She’s left lying in the dust of the 
steppe, covered in blood. 

When the night has elapsed, she regains consciousness a bit and a bedouin 
who passes by the place of execution with his camel notices her. He dismounts 
and when he sees her condition, he lifts her onto his camel and takes her home 
with him. There he has her looked after until she recovers. When her beauty 
blossoms once again, he falls in love with her and makes her a marriage pro¬ 
posal. The woman says: “I have a husband, how can I belong to another?” But 
love allows the bedouin no peace and he tries to call her to him secretly. She 
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says: '‘You looked after me for the sake of God. Do you now wish to obey Satan? 
Don’t rob your good deed of its value! And if you tear me to pieces, this pure 
body won’t become stained.” Moved by the woman’s honesty and fidelity, the 
bedouin accepts her as a sister. 

The bedouin has a black slave. One day when the latter returns from a trip and 
catches sight of the woman, he falls in love with her and makes her a proposal. 
She rejects him. He then plots revenge. He kills the bedouin’s small child in its 
cradle and hides the bloody knife under the woman’s pillow. The knife is discov¬ 
ered, and everyone is convinced that the woman killed the child. The bedouin 
says: “Woman, what did I do bad to you to make you kill this little child?” She 
answers: “Do you really believe I’d repay good with evil. But think how foolish 
this accusation is!” The bedouin who’s an intelligent man sees that the woman is 
right but he says: “My wife has now pinned this suspicion on you and whenever 
she sees you will think of her murdered child. You must depart from here.” Se¬ 
cretly he gives her three hundred dirhams and says: “Take this for provisions!” 
She accepts the money and sets out on the road. 

When she’s gone a certain way, she sees a village before her. At the edge of 
the road a gallows is set up. A young man is to be hanged on it. The woman asks 
what crime he committed. They tell her: “The village belongs to a cruel amir who 
hangs everyone who doesn’t pay the tax. The young man couldn’t pay the tax 
and for this reason is now to be hanged. The woman asks: “How much does he 
owe as tax?” She’s told: “Three hundred dirhams.” She pays the three hundred 
dirhams and buys the young man’s freedom. The young man attaches himself to 
her and when he sees her beauty, declares his love to her. Nor will he stop an¬ 
noying her when she says: “Is this my reward for what I did for you?” Together 
they come to the sea-shore where a ship lies at anchor ready to set sail. The 
young man approaches one of the merchants and explains that the woman is his 
slave but he wants to sell her because of her recalcitrant nature. The merchant 
buys her for a hundred dinars, despite her protest that she’s a free, married 
woman. She’s dragged aboard the ship by force and they weigh anchor. The pur¬ 
chaser who’s fallen in love at first sight wishes to force himself on the woman 
immediately. She cries out for help: “You people, you’re Muslims like me. God 
is my witness I’m a married woman and have a husband. But you also have moth¬ 
ers and sisters, and perhaps a daughter in the women’s quarters. Would you want 
this to happen to them?” The men of the ship are moved with compassion and 
protect her from her intrusive lover. But then they themselves all fall in love 
with the woman’s beautiful face. In the end they agree to catch her off guard and 
satisfy their desire for her by force. The woman prays to God and asks Him to be¬ 
stow on her deliverance or death, because she has no strength left to endure this 
suffering. Fire then arises from the waves of the sea, surrounds the ship’s crew 
and burns them to ashes. A wind drives the ship with the woman and the undam¬ 
aged goods of the merchants to a seaport. She sweeps the ashes from the deck 
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and makes herself a man’s suit of clothes to be safe from the eternal annoyances. 
Once arrived in the port, she’s surrounded by the astonished inhabitants and 
questioned about how she’s come there all alone with this ship. She explains 
that she wishes to tell her story to the king alone. She then tells the king that 
she travelled over the sea with comrades, that the lust of love was aroused in 
them, and that in the end God preserved her from the wicked intentions of these 
bad people. A fire came and burned them all. She asks the king to take the mer¬ 
chandise himself but to have a house of prayer built for her on the shore where 
she can serve God day and night, undisturbed by the people. Her wish is carried 
out for her. 

After some time the king feels his end is near and designates the pious, sup¬ 
posed young man as his successor. A delegation goes to him and reveals what 
the king has ordained. The supposed young man says: “If this must be, then I 
need a wife because I’m tired of being alone. Send me a hundred maidens with 
their mothers so I can choose the one I like.” The same day the great men of the 
realm happily send her a hundred beautiful maidens with their mothers. She re¬ 
veals her sex to these maidens and says: “Is kingship proper for a woman?” In 
amazement the women set out for home and inform the great men of the realm. 
The latter send a woman back to her to request that she appoint someone else to 
the office of king. She does this and then withdraws in her house of prayer to 
serve God. 

Her reputation spreads throughout the whole world and the gift of “having her 
prayers heard” is ascribed to her. In reality, many cripples do regain a sound 
body through her prayers. 

In the meantime, the woman’s husband returns home from the pilgrimage. He 
finds his house fallen into ruin and his brother in a bad state. He’s paralyzed and 
can’t move hand or foot. Questioned by his returned brother, he says the woman 
committed adultery with a soldier and was stoned to death. The abandoned hus¬ 
band is grieved by her death, and even more so by her infidelity. But when he 
sees how wretched his brother is, that he can’t move any part of his body, he 
says to him: “I’ve heard that in such-and-such a place there lives a woman whose 
prayers are heard by God. I want to take you to her, perhaps she’ll make you well 
again.” He ties his brother firmly onto a donkey and sets off down the road with 
him. In the evening their road brings them to the dwelling of the bedouin. The 
hospitable Arab accords them a friendly reception and in the course of the con¬ 
versation learns the purpose of their journey. He says: “I have a slave who’s also 
lame and blind. He once mistreated a clever woman who stayed with us, and be¬ 
came lame and blind because of his wicked behavior. I want to take him and 
travel with you. Perhaps he can also become healthy through such a prayer.” 
Thus they set out together on the road, come to the village where the young man 
was meant to be hanged, and there in the inn find the same young man who’s 
likewise paralyzed and has lost the use of his limbs and his sight. They take him 
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along as well and finally one morning they arrive at the woman’s house of 
prayer. She sees her husband from afar and out of joy throws herself to the 
ground to perform a prayer of thanks. Then she veils herself and asks the new ar¬ 
rivals what they wish. The husband says: “Tve come here to ask you for a prayer. 
I have a sick blind man with me.” The wife says; “This man is a great sinner. If 
he confesses his sin, he can attain a cure, if not, he’ll remain blind and sick as 
before.” For a long time the untrue brother doesn’t want to speak but at last he 
confesses everything he did from beginning to end and says to his brother: “If 
you wish, kill me, if you wish, forgive me!” The brother reflects a long time. He 
finds it difficult to forgive him. But in the end he thinks: “I’ve lost my wife, let 
me at least redeem my brother!” So he forgives him, the wife says a prayer, and 
the sick man is immediately cured. Next the slave of the bedouin and the faith¬ 
less young man must confess their sins, and they become cured. 

Now the wife sends everyone outside, telling only her husband to remain. She 
then unveils her face. The husband lets out a shout and falls unconscious. When 
he regains his senses and she asks what came over him, he says: “I had a wife 
that you resemble in every detail. If she weren’t in her grave, this grieving man 
would call you his wife.” She then reveals who she is and relates what happened 
to her. She also has the others come inside and tells them how God has changed 
their wicked action into good. Finally, she makes her husband king of the city 
and appoints the good bedouin vizier. (IN 1/1, pp. 31-47). 

Two other versions of the story occur in T. Menzel, Der Zauberspiegel pp. 102-08; 1001 
Nacht, Breslauer Text, vol. 11, pp. 190 ff; Chauvin 6/154-58; a version which differs in de¬ 
tails is also found in Saffuri 1/83-84. There the husband is an Israelite judge which points to a 
Jewish origin for the story. 

The ideal of a marriage tie befitting one’s social status (Ilia), 
upheld not by the female partner herself but by her brother, and 
how it comes into conflict with the pure emotion of love (Va) or 
symbolical love of human beauty (VI), is the subject of the long 
story about the poetess Rabi'^a, the daughter of Ka'^b the amir of 
Balkh, and her love of the slave Bektash. The final outcome, in 
contrast to the previous story, is tragic for all the parties involved. 

In Balkh there rules a high-minded amJr by the name of Ka^^b who’s distin¬ 
guished by all the virtues appropriate to a ruler. He has a son named Harith and a 
daughter whose name is Zayn al-^Arab. This daughter is not only endowed with 
famous beauty but she’s also poetically gifted and even as a child could effort¬ 
lessly render into verse whatever was recounted to her. Her father loves her very 
much and looks after her with tender, fatherly care. 

When the amir feels death is near, he summons his son and entrusting his sis¬ 
ter to him, says: “Indeed, many suitors of royal descent have asked me for her 
hand in marriage but I’ve given her to none. You give her to a worthy suitor if 
you find such a one!” He makes his son swear an oath to fulfill faithfully this fi- 
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nal request, and then dies. His son Harith succeeds him on the throne. He rules 
with justice, pays the functionaries and the army, suppresses wrongdoers and 
frees many hearts from their cares. He looks after his sister and protects her good 
reputation. 

Now hear what kind of trick this revolving circle (the heavenly wheel) played 
on her! 

Harith has a slave (ghulam) by the name of Bektash who’s the guardian of his 
treasure-house and possesses unique beauty. 

In front of the amir's, castle is a beautiful garden with roses that are serenaded 
by nightingales. Before the garden is a high balcony on which stands Harith’s 
throne. There he sits like the sun and resembles Solomon. In front of him in a 
row stand his Turkish slaves, their hands folded over one another in respect. 
There the amir holds feasts with his aristocratic table-companions and the no¬ 
bles of the land. One day the maiden went onto the roof of the women’s quarters 
to gaze upon one such splendid feast. She then saw Bektash standing before the 
king as his cupbearer, his face warmed by the wine and so even more handsome. 
One moment he pours wine, the next he sings to the lute for the entertainment of 
the king and his guests. She falls madly in love with him, weeps and laments the 
whole night through. This situation goes on so long that she becomes ill. The 
doctors whom her brother, the king, summons can’t do anything. No one knows 
what’s wrong with her until finally her old wet-nurse, after much coaxing, man¬ 
ages to elicit her secret from her. At the end of the poetic narration in which she 
describes what came over her on that day, she asks her wet-nurse to act as her 
messenger of love. She writes a letter which the wet-nurse is to deliver to the 
beloved: “Oh you who are present but so far, where are you? You’re not with me, 
only where are you? My two eyes have light through you, my heart has tidings 
of you. Oh come and make eye and heart your guest! But if you wish not to, then 
take my life with the sword! From all this kingly wealth only half a life is still 
mine. Why shouldn’t I sacrifice this half-life for your sake? For without you a 
hundred lives are worth nothing to me. You’ve stolen my heart, and if I had a 
thousand lives. I’d scatter them to the wind for your sake... Without your face 
neither heart nor faith in God remained to me. Why should you cause such confu¬ 
sion in me? I saw you, saw that you have no peer. If you come to me. I’m deliv¬ 
ered, and if you don’t. I’ll set out and seek you with a lamp in the mountains and 
fields. If you appear before me like a candle... if not, then consider me extin¬ 
guished like the lamp!” 

She includes a picture of herself in the letter. The wet-nurse brings the letter 
to Bektash who’s deeply moved by it and becomes gripped with love and yearn¬ 
ing for the author. He assures her of his reciprocal love through the wet-nurse. 
The maiden is delighted and now sends her beloved countless poems. 

One day by chance he meets her in an entrance hall to the palace. He recog¬ 
nizes her and clasps the hem of her robe. In a rage she shouts at him: “What im- 
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pudence, you shameless one! You’re no more than a fox, how can you presume to 
occupy the lion’s position? Who are you that you dare to touch my hem?” The 
slave answers: “Oh you for whom I’m only a speck of dust on your street, why do 
you cover your face before me? Why have you sent me poems day and night? 
Why have you driven me mad, if you now wish to treat me as a stranger?” She 
replies that her love is mystical, that he has merely been the medium which trig¬ 
gers this love, “the pretext”, whereas he has sensual desires.—Shaykh Abu Sa^Id 
was in Balkh and inquired after the daughter of Ka^b. It was clear to him, so ^Attar 
informs us, that her poems were an expression not of earthly but of heavenly 
love. 

She continues to compose poems and one day she sings one of them while 
walking over the garden meadow. She alludes in the poem to a water-carrier who 
used to bring her water every day, and she replaces the Turkish slave with him. 
The brother begins to mistrust her. 

One day war breaks out, and Harith departs with his soldiers to do battle. Bek- 
tash is also among his warriors. He receives a sword blow on the head and nar¬ 
rowly escapes being captured. Also in the battle ranks, disguised as a knight, is 
the daughter of Ka'^b. She springs forth, boasts with proud words about her in¬ 
vincibility in combat, wounds ten enemies, frees Bektash, brings him back and 
then disappears unrecognized. The ruler of Bukhara comes to Harith’s aid, and 
victory is won. The poetess sends Bektash, who’s wounded in the head, a glow¬ 
ing love poem (in which Attar makes use of all his rhetorical skill in repeating 
the word sar “head”). Bektash is comforted by this poem and set afire with new 
love. 

One day she enters into a poetry contest with the famous RudakJ. In the course 
of the contest the latter learns of her love for Bektash. He goes to the court of 
the ruler of Bukhara. There a festivity is under way at which Harith is also pre¬ 
sent. The blind poet recites poems by the Daughter of Ka‘^b, and when he’s asked 
who composed the poems, he reveals the love affair between her and Bektash. 
Harith is beside himself but doesn’t let his feelings show. After his return home, 
however, he watches his sister all the more closely so he can catch her. He suc¬ 
ceeds at this only too soon. Bektash has kept in a little box the poems Harith’s 
sister sent him. A friend of his opens the box thinking it contains pearls, finds 
the letters and hands them over to Harith who now carries out his plan to kill his 
sister. First he has Bektash arrested and held prisoner in a well, then he has the 
sister locked in a bath with her veins opened. When the bath is unlocked again, 
they find the corpse of the poetess who has bled to death. But everywhere the 
walls of the bath are covered with poems written in blood. Bektash manages to 
escape. He kills Harith and then kills himself at the beloved’s grave. (IN 21/1, 
pp. 330-52). 

In the Islamic world up until recent times it was still customary for brothers to kill a sister 
who had committed an offense. 
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According to Lubdb 2/61, the actual name of the poetess is Rabija bint Ka^b al- 

Quzdari. Quzd^ is a city in Baluchistan, called Khuzdar today. (Minorsky, Hudud al-^dlam 
'The Regions of the World’, translated, p. 373; Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, p. 331; Yaqut, Mufarn al-bulddn s.n.). Rida Quli Khan maintains 
in Majma^ al-fusahd^ 1/222 that her father, an Arab, ruled over Balkh, Quzdar and Bust, 
which is scarcely believable. Here it is a question of a local ruler of QuzdSr about whom 
nothing has been transmitted by the historians. That Balkh was the capital of his realm is per¬ 
haps an invention of ‘^Attar. In the Mufarn fi ma’^dylr ashlar al-^Ajam p. 121, a verse of hers 
is preserved and several of her verses are found in the Lubdb of ‘^Awfi 2/61-62, in Ms. 
British Museum 27.261, fol. 161a, and in the Majma'' al-fusahd^ 1/222. She also composed 
Mulamma‘^dt, i.e. poems half in Persian and half in Arabic. According to '^AwfT, she was 
shdhidbdz (see 26/8 below), i.e. she revered heavenly beauty in earthly beauty which agrees 
with AbQ Sa^Id’s statement in ""Attar. She was referred to as “the Iron Fly” because of the 
following verse: “They report that locusts with golden heads rained down from the sky on 
Job. If golden locusts rained down on him because of his patience, it would then be fair if an 
iron fly rained down on me.'’ What Jami has to say about her in the Nafahdt, in the chapter on 
women poets, apparently goes back to ""Altar. Rida Quli Khan was inspired to produce his 
epic entitled Gulistdn-i Irani by ""Attar’s account of her tragic end. {Majma^ al-fusahd^ 
1 / 222 ). 

A criticism of sensual love (I), despite its function to produce 
descendants (II), is expressed in the king’s conversation with his 
son in the Ildhindma. The father has rebuked the prince for wor¬ 
shipping lust (shahwatparasti). In reply to his father’s reproaches 
the prince says: “Without sensual ties between man and woman, 
neither you nor I would be in the world (II).’’ The father ac¬ 
knowledges his objection but assigns sensual love the low place in 
the hierarchy which it deserves according to Attar and at the 
same time holds up to his view the higher form of love. Further¬ 
more, another, higher form of association exists, association with 
Jesus. This association can endure for eternity, whereas that be¬ 
tween man and woman only lasts for a moment. And again the 
purpose of sensuality is not the kind of association between man 
and woman that the son has in mind. The sensual instinct is there 
in order to produce the higher form of love Cishq) (V). Out of 
‘'ishq there develops the still higher form of mahabba which leads 
to extinction in the beloved. To die for or through the beloved is 
worth more than the sensual instinct. (IN 2/0, pp. 47-48). There 
follows the story about the woman who, condemned to death be¬ 
cause of her love for a prince, wants to have herself dragged to 
death by her beloved’s horse. (See the next chapter). 

Thus ‘'Attar places the higher form of V above I, II and III. 
This is justified on the grounds that only V is capable of leading 
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one on to pure love of God (VII) and can serve as the symbol for 
such love. 

In a story which is related to the Alexius legend an open con¬ 
flict occurs between III and VII. God’s absolute claim on the 
emotional life of a lover of God tolerates no other emotional ties. 

ShaykJi Murta'^ish at first sight falls in love with a girl who gives him a sip of 
water to drink. The father gives the girl to him in marriage. But on the wedding 
night Murta^ish suddenly lets out a shout, demands his ascetic robe again which 
he had exchanged for wedding clothes, pronounces the formula of divorce and 
walks away. He heard a voice in his heart which said to him: “For the sake of one 
glance which you cast on a creature other than Me, Eve removed the garment of 
the pious from your external body. At the second glance, We’ll tear away the 
garment of acquaintance (knowledge of God, ashna^i) from your internal body.” 
(TA 2/86). 

After the speech of the king the prince repeats his objections, 
only this time he places more in the foreground the happiness of 
having children. The son keeps alive the memory of the father 
and on the Final Day undertakes intercession on his behalf. To 
this objection the father answers: ‘Tor the beginner on the reli¬ 
gious path it’s dangerous to have children. They draw the father 
away from knowledge of God. Abraham acts in an exemplary 
way when he’s ordered to sacrifice his son for the sake of God.” 
(IN 3/0, p. 59). Providing food and clothing for his wife and 
child also makes too great a demand on him. 

Ibrahim ibn Adham asks a dervish: “Do you have a wife?” The dervish says: 
“No.” Ibrahim: “Do you have children?” The dervish: “No.” Then Ibrahim says: 
“That’s very good.” The dervish asks: “Why?” Ibrahim answers: “The dervish 
who takes a wife is like a man who sits on a ship. When a child arrives as well, 
he sinks in the water.” (IN 3/1, p. 60; TA 1/933.6). 

The conflict between II and VII becomes more clear in another 
story; 

When the prince Ibrahim ibn Adham fled from Balkh in order to devote him¬ 
self to an ascetic life, he left behind a wife and a son who was a suckling babe. 
When the son grows up, he wants to see his father. The royal mother sets out 
with the son to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. There they meet the father sur¬ 
rounded by his disciples in the poorest circumstances. Ibrahim recognizes his 
son, asks him whether he’s a Muhammadan and has learned the Koran and reli¬ 
gious science. He’s then about to go off. But the boy clings to him and doesn’t 
want to let him leave. Ibrahim raises his eyes to heaven and says: “Help me!” 
Thereupon the boy dies in his father’s arms. He explains to his companions: 
“When I sat the boy on my lap, love for him arose in my heart. Then I heard a 
voice call: ‘Oh Ibrahimf You claim to love Us and you love someone else along 
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with Us?'”—Ibrahim ibn Adham sacrificed the son like the other Ibrahim 
(Abraham) did before him. (Recounted with many touching details in TA 1/90- 
92). 

Qushayrl Tahblr\ Rawd al-raydhJn no. 85. A similar story about Sumnun in TA 2/837_20- 
The beginnings of such attitudes in the Koran are dealt with by Charles C. Torrey, “A 
Strange Reading in the Qur'^an” in: Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume I, Budapest 1949, pp. 
39-45. 

In the conversation between the king and the first prince the 
subject of “having children” is spun out for some time. Providing 
for the child compels one to do improper things which one would 
otherwise shun. As an illustration of how an ascetic is forced by a 
child to give up his way of life, ‘'Attar relates the story about 
Gurgani and the cat which steals meat from the kitchen to feed 
her young. (IN 3/2; above p. 338). 

Only God, the childless, is free of such attachments. This is il¬ 
lustrated by the story about the Christian who recognizes that the 
Muhammadans are right in their claim that God has no children 
(IN 3/3), and the other story about the Muhammadan who, when 
his son dies, calls out to God: “You’re excused! Indeed, You 
have no children and don’t know what a father’s pain is!” (IN 
3/4; above p. 169). What difficult trials the father-son relationship 
entails is also demonstrated in the story about Jacob and Joseph. 

After they’re reunited, Jacob reproaches Joseph for not having written him a 
letter during the whole time of their separation. Joseph then has his servant 
bring a bundle of thousands of letters which he had written to his father. Nothing 
remains to be seen in them except the beginning: “In the name of God”, the rest 
of the page is as white as snow. Gabriel forbade him to write letters to his father. 
Were he to do so, Gabriel told him, the writing would disappear and the page 
would become as white as snow. God didn’t want the correspondence. (Cf. 
Tha'^labl, 8721.26)-—If you have a son like Joseph, you’ll always have cares like 
Jacob. If you’re a son, your father causes you pain. If you’re a father, the son 
causes you pain. (IN 3/5, pp. 64-65). 

The Joseph story is the classical sentimental family romance of 
the Jews and Muhammadans. This emotional sentimentality is es¬ 
pecially intense in the following story, in which alongside love 
between father and son love between brothers also appears. 

When Joseph receives his brothers in Egypt, he sits Benjamin, who has no 
idea whom he’s dealing with, on a golden throne and asks him about his father 
Jacob. Benjamin shows him a letter in which Jacob expresses his grief. Joseph 
goes to his family in the inner chambers where the letter is read with many tears. 
Then he returns to the brothers. He seats them in pairs at separate tables. Only 
Benjamin is left alone and he weeps bitterly, recalling his distant brother. Asked 
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why he’s weeping, he explains the reason to Joseph. Joseph says he should 
console himself and assume that his host is his lost brother. He wishes to eat 
with him from the same bowl. The chief steward then points out to Joseph that 
Benjamin’s bowl is already full of blood from his weeping. Joseph indulges in 
lengthy reflections about this blood. The brothers attempt to make excuses for 
Benjamin: he’s still young and isn’t familiar with the rules of etiquette for asso¬ 
ciating with kings. Now Joseph converses with the brother and asks him why he 
looks so grieved. Benjamin answers: because he has lost his brother and his 
mother has died. Joseph asks him about his father, Benjamin informs him of the 
old man’s grief and relates how he presses him, Benjamin, to his heart when he 
recalls Joseph, and how he’s forever weeping. Joseph weeps so much that the 
veil, which he’s still wearing, becomes drenched with tears. Finally, Gabriel 
transmits to him the order to remove his veil. When Benjamin now sees the face 
of his host, he lets out a shout and falls unconscious. When, with great diffi¬ 
culty, they bring him back to his senses and ask why he was so upset, he an¬ 
swers: “You resemble Joseph so much that one could think you’re really him. I 
must have seen you once before. But if you’re Joseph, why do you torment me 
so?”—(For ‘'Attar the hint of recognition is at the same time a symbol for man’s 
secret primeval acquaintance with God [dshna^i']. We shall have more to say 
about this later). (IN 3/6, pp. 65-68. The source of the story is Tha^'labl 826ff). 

3 

Islamic domestic slavery (above pp. 307 ff.) has been judged 
more favorably by those who observed it than slavery on Ameri¬ 
can plantations for instance. If one bears in mind that very many 
caliphs were the sons of female slaves, that slaves in Persia and 
Egypt managed to attain the highest government offices, that in 
the old Ottoman empire a considerable part of the higher bureau¬ 
cracy stood in the relation of a slave to the sultan and, moveover, 
if one takes into account that a Muslim conceives of his own rela¬ 
tion to God as one of a slave to his master (above pp. 289 f.), one 
will understand that the status of slave in the Islamic Orient was 
not unconditionally and always a status of oppressed pariahs who 
were excluded from society and every form of social ad¬ 
vancement. 

More recently Snouck-Hurgronje in particular has contributed to the revision of views 
concerning the slave’s status in the Islamic Orient. On the literature and on the legal and so¬ 
cial position of the slave in Islam see the article by Juynboll in the El s.v. '‘^Abd” and that of 
Brunschvig in the second edition; A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isldms, Heidelberg 1922, 
chpl. 11; von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam 176. On the development of a religious ethical 
awareness regarding the relationship cf. Elixir 134-35. 
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Furthermore, male and female slaves in innumberable stories 
and poems are the object of the highest passionate love. It can 
happen that the master, out of economic necessity, sells a male or 
female slave, and both parties feel deeply unhappy because of 
this. 

Sharishi 2/117-18; a complete romance based on this subject: '‘Hadith Talha b. Qddl Misr 
wa-md tamma lafiu ma^a jdriyatihJ Tuhfa” in: al-Hikaydt al-^ajJba wa‘L-akhbdr al-gharlba 25- 
44. See also the story from Tawq al-hamdma p. 405 below. 

""Attar also tells a story about how a female slave, whose master 
wishes to sell her out of economic necessity, is inconsolable be¬ 
cause she must leave her master. 

‘^Abd Allah ibn Mas‘'ud, because of lack of money, is forced to sell his well- 
tried, faithful female slave. He says to her; “Go and dress yourself properly, 
bathe and comb your hair, for I must sell you—necessity forces me to do so.'’ 
The slave woman does as she is told but when she notices, while combing her 
hair, that many of her hairs have turned white, she begins to weep bitterly. 
When ‘^Abd Allah sees this, he says: “Don’t cry. I promise not to sell you!” The 
slave woman replies: “I’m not weeping because I could be sold by you but be¬ 
cause I’m rejected by a master in whose service I’ve grown grey. Why have I sac¬ 
rificed my youth to a master who in the end sells me? Why have I faithfully 
served in a house where the reward for my service is only to be sold?” Then 
Gabriel becomes involved and has the Prophet tell ""Abd Allah that he should be¬ 
stow freedom on the slave woman whose hair has grown grey in Islam. (IN 
Khdtimall3, pp. 381-82).—Attar does not, of course, recount the story in or¬ 
der to describe the slave woman’s fidelity. Cf. above p. 281). 

As mentioned, it also happens that for one reason or another a 
man actually sells a female slave he is in love with, becomes ex¬ 
tremely unhappy because of this and tries to buy her back, some¬ 
times with success, sometimes without. 

An example recounted by Mubarrad occurs in Rawdat al-muhibbJn 413-14. Ghazzali 
treats the subject in Ihyd^ 4/176 top, Baydnfadllat al-faqr\ Stufen 426/D.56. 

A rich merchant sells a beautiful slave woman, regrets having sold her, and 
offers the buyer an enormous sum to get her back again. But the new master 
won’t hand her over. The merchant becomes utterly distraught and reproaches 
himself bitterly for his foolishness. (MT 25/2, p. 87).—('^Attar tells the story to 
illustrate that love of ephemeral creatures one must lose only leads to unhappi¬ 
ness, and that it is better to love God who does not pass away). 

In urban society, a relationship of free emotional love often 
arose for another person’s female slaves, especially for those with 
gifts for poetry and a training in music who, since they went 
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about unveiled, were more accessible to view than the rather 
strictly secluded and veiled free women and girls. 

Jahiz, al-Nisd'^, in the margin of Mubarrad’s Kamil, 1/162.—Love stories involving slave 
women are found in great quantity in Arabic literature. To name only a few places: Masdri"^ 
al-^ushshdq 69, 75, 106-07; TazyJn al-aswdq 1/140 ff.; Rawdat al-muhibbin 246, 416; Ihyd'‘ 
4/300; Elixir 175. 


4 

Love between men and youths as a community-building bond of 
sociological and pedagogical significance (IVa) can be recog¬ 
nized in the Islamic futuwwa-associaUons and their Anatolian 
variant, the Akhl-associations, as well as in the dervish orders but, 
being an offspring of non-Semitic origin, it is not acknowledged 
as a binding force of this kind, either legally or theoretically. On 
the contrary, frequently we can only infer that this form of love is 
present in the associations in question because of the vehement 
polemic directed against it by the law-revering orthodoxy. In 
‘'Attar’s works these associations are never mentioned and conse¬ 
quently we have no reason to delve further into the subject. On 
the other hand, later, because of its significance for VI, we shall 
have occasion to examine the characteristic practice in many Sufi 
circles of gathering for a musical event and then communally 
gazing upon the beauty of a youth who has been especially 
adorned for this purpose as a shahid (26/8), whose beauty in their 
eyes represents the beauty of God—a practice whose worldly 
counterpart, enjoying communally the dancing of good-looking 
boys and youths, still lives on here and there in Islamic countries. 

Love relationships between masters and male slaves (IVb) are 
quite frequently attested. In many cases there is as little cause for 
doubting the sincerity and depth of this love, as there is in the 
case of love for female slaves. The first of two verses by the 
Buyid vizier Ibn al-^Amld which serve as a school example for a 
rhetorical figure they contain, and are on behalf of a male slave 
who blocks the sun from him while he reads letters, begins; “A 
soul shades me from the sun, who is more dear to me than my 
own soul (my own life)” (Asrdr al-baldgha ed. H. Ritter, p. 280), 
and the Mahmud-Ayaz stories, which we shall become acquainted 
with, likewise presuppose a genuine, noble love between master 
and slave. The beloved who is idolized in the ghazals, of Persian 
poets, “the Turk”, should in very many cases be conceived of as 
unfree. 
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Here as well one deeply regrets it if one has given away a 
beloved male slave, and likewise one falls in love with other 
people’s male slaves. 

Cf. for example Tazyin al-aswdq 2/20, 21-24. Less noble stories are contained, for in¬ 
stance, in the biography of the poet Abu Tammam. 

A story of this kind has been included in “^Attar’s Ildhindma. It 
is the dreadful story about Fakhr al-Din GurgMl, the poet of the 
Persian epic Wes u Rdmin, and the amir'?, slave who was given to 
him. 

The poet Fakhr al-Din GurganI falls in love with a slave of the ruler of Gurgan 
at whose court he lives. During a wine-drinking party the ruler notices that the 
poet is in love with his slave and bestows the slave on him. Fakhr al-Din is ex¬ 
tremely happy, but doesn’t dare take the slave home because he fears that the 
next day the ruler will regret the gift he made while intoxicated. He has the slave 
sleep in a vault, lights two candles in his honor, locks up the vault and hands 
over the key to the court attendants. If the next day the ruler confirms the gift, 
he’ll take the slave home, if not, he’s safe from any suspicion which could 
arouse the prince’s jealousy. The next day the prince confirms the gift. But when 
Fakhr al-Din, highly pleased, rushes to the vault, he finds the slave burnt to 
death. The candles had fallen over and the unfortunate youth in his deep drunken 
sleep hadn’t noticed in time that his bedding was on fire. In insane grief the poet 
afterwards writes a great epic. (IN 6/4, pp. 103-07). 

Genuine love inwardly annuls the slave relationship, in fact re¬ 
verses it. V comes into conflict with IVc. 

Ahmad Ghazzall discusses the subject in the Sawdnih. 

Cf. also Wadih 1/54-55. 

If for instance you should fall into the error of thinking the lover can be an 
owner and the beloved a possession {mamluk) such that the former when they’re 
together might lie in the arms of the latter, this is a great error indeed. Because 
genuine love places a collar of honor around the beloved’s neck and removes the 
ear-ring of slavery. For the beloved can never become a possession. {Fast 44/2). 

The same lesson occurs as a banal everyday item of wisdom in Sa^'di, Gulistdn, Bab 5, the 
story. 

In another passage Ahmad Ghazzall has Ayaz impart a similar 
lesson to Mahmud. 

Mahmud is sitting together with Ayaz one day. Mahmud says: “Oh Ayaz! The 
more I suffer for you and the more perfect my love for you becomes, the more 
foreign you become to me. Why is this so? ...Oh Ayaz! I want that intimacy and 
bold frankness again that existed between us before this love, when there were 
still no barriers between us. Now everything is one barrier after another. Why is 
this so?” Ayaz answers: “At that time my part was lowliness and slavery, and 
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your part the power and majesty of dominion. Then came the chariot of love and 
undid the fetters of a slave’s status. And when they became undone, then the free¬ 
dom in behavior that the owner has toward his property, the slave, disappeared, 
and the true relationship of lover and beloved was established. But to be a lover 
means to be a prisoner (slave), to be a beloved to be a master. How can there be 
bold behavior between master and slave, etc.?” (Sawanih, Fast 61/2). 

In Attar, Ayaz, who is well aware of the power he has over the 
sultan’s heart, gives similar lessons to Mahmud but in a polite, 
refined form and through images and parables. 

One evening Mahmud sets free a great number of slaves and asks Ayaz 
whether he should also set him free. Ayaz takes hold of his locks of hair and 
says: “First set yourself free from these fetters!” (MN 37/8). 

Mahmud one day asks Ayaz: “Do you know any king who’s greater and more 
powerful than I am?” The slave answers: “Yes. I’m a greater king than you.” 
Mahmud asks: “What reason do you have for saying this?” Ayaz answers: “Why 
do you ask? You know it yourself. You’re king alright, but your king is your 
heart. And I’m king over your heart. The sky itself must envy me for my high 
rank. Because I’m forever king over the king.” (IN 14/11, p. 229). 

With this story ""Attar wishes to illustrate “the miracles of the heart”. To am¬ 
plify the theme “the importance of the heart” he uses the story of the fox in the 
trap which comes from the Sindbddndma: 

A fox, which has entered the trap, pretends to be dead in the hope of becom¬ 
ing free in this way. The hunter arrives, believes the trapped animal is really 
dead, and cuts off its ear. The fox doesn’t move: better to be without an ear than 
dead. Then someone else comes and cuts out its tongue. The fox doesn’t move. A 
third person pulls out its teeth. The fox puts up with this as well: better to be 
toothless than dead. Finally, someone comes and says: “A fox’s heart is a good 
cure for illnesses.” When the fox hears the word “heart”, it summons up its last 
force, tears itself loose and runs away. Because when it comes to the heart, that’s 
a different matter! (IN 14/10, pp. 227-28). 

Sindbddndma 326-29; 1001 Nacht (Liltmann) 4/383; Chauvin 8/64-65, 2/155. 

Mahmud one night visits the sleeping Ayaz. He uncovers Ayaz’s foot, washes 
it with rose-water and tears, and lays his cheek against it. He goes on doing this 
through the whole night. When Ayaz wakes up, he finds the sultan lying uncon¬ 
scious on the floor with his, Ayaz’s, foot on his face. He doesn’t withdraw his 
foot. When the sultan wakes up, he finds the behavior of his slave inappropri¬ 
ate. However, Ayaz answers; “You didn’t come to me as a king but as a slave, and 
you rendered me a slave’s service. Your heart was fed up with being master, that’s 
why it made you become a bondsman. Settle this matter with your heart. Stand 
up, for slavery doesn’t suit you! I’m the slave, not the sultan.” (MN 52/5). 

The story is found in a variant form in HilalT’s Sifat al-^dshiqln. 
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The story appears in Ibn ‘^Arabl with a somewhat different 
twist. Ibn ‘"Arab! explains with subtle observation that the lover, 
the person in love, actually loves his own feelings, and all his 
striving is in fact on behalf of himself {al-muhibbu fi haqqi naf- 
sihi yas^'d). In connection with this he relates: 

A king had a slave whom he loved, by the name of Ayas. Once one of his 
courtiers entered and saw the king holding the slave’s feet in his lap and carress- 
ing them. The courtier was astonished at this. But Ayas said: “These are not 
Ayas’s feet. This is the heart of the king which he has in his lap and is caress¬ 
ing.” {Futuhat, Cairo 1329, 2/353, Bab 178). 

In another Ayaz-Mahmud story the roles are reversed: 

Throw yourself at his feet! Perhaps the beloved will then lift you out of the 
dust. 

Mahmud one time asks Ayaz what he’s most jealous of in the whole world. 
The slave replies: “Of that stone you use to rub down your foot, because it can 
press its cheek against your foot. I would esteem myself lucky if my cheek were 
continually the place where your fool stood.” (IN 20/11, p. 328). 

The internal annulment of slavery by way of love is again ex¬ 
pressed in the following stories through Ayaz’s mouth: 

Mahmud invites Ayaz to go hunting. The slave answers: “I’ve already caught 
my game.” The sultan asks: “What kind of game is that?” Ayaz: “It’s called 
Mahmud.” The sultan: “What did you catch it with?” Ayaz: “With the lasso of my 
locks.” Mahmud is annoyed by this answer, orders Ayaz to be bound with a lasso 
and says to him: “Which of us two is caught in the lasso now?” Ayaz says: “Even 
if you throw me in eternal prison and even if you shed my blood, you’ll always 
remain my bagged game. It’s not a question of the body but of the heart. Your 
heart has entered into my net. You can kill me but I’ll drink the blood of your 
heart, whether I’m there or not. So I’m the heart-stealer, the ruler, the king, etc.” 
(IN 7/18, pp. 125-26).—(With this story Attar wishes to illustrate that the 
lover may be sure of the beloved because the beloved has need of the lover. We 
shall discuss this motif later on.) 

With regard to the lasso, it is worth noting that metaphors taken from the military sphere 
are especially frequent in Persian love poetry. The eyebrow is a bow, the eyelashes are ar¬ 
rows, the locks a lasso used as a chain for those gone mad in love, etc. This is the case ap¬ 
parently because the objects of love were chiefly young soldiers, military slaves. 

When Mahmud wishes to assert his rights of master over his 
slave, he makes himself guilty of a serious offense against the 
commandments of love. 

Mahmud one time becomes angry with Ayaz, calls the vizier Hasan to consult 
with him about whether he should imprison the slave, kill him, set him free or 
drive him away. Hasan’s advice is to sell him. That would certainly be the worst 
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punishment for him. Ayaz is brought to the marketplace and a buyer acquires him 
for a thousand pieces of gold. After a few days Mahmud feels regret, has the buyer 
brought to him and shouts at him: “You’ve dared to buy the king’s favorite! 
Whoever does that is worthy of death!” Then Ayaz becomes involved in the dis¬ 
cussion and says: “Whoever buys the beloved is worthy of death. Then tell me, 
oh shah, what does someone deserve who sells the beloved?” (MN 39/3). 

Ayaz is proud that he has bagged game like Mahmud, and for 
this reason he remains true to his master: 

On his deathbed Mahmud asks Ayaz not to serve any other master after him. 
For the sultan’s love as well will remain unchanged for eternity. Ayaz answers: 
“How could I, who have hunted game like Mahmud, lower myself to the level of 
serving anyone else?” (In 8/6, p. 133). 

The Ayaz of these stories is one of the few amati of Persian lit¬ 
erature who display individual traits. Of course, this individuality 
for the most part was originally a literary creation. Mahmud and 
Ayaz have become the literary ideal type for the exemplary rela¬ 
tionship between master and slave, as in the case with Majnun for 
a love of women which becomes intensified to the point of 
monomania, Hatim Ta^’I for extreme generosity, “"Umar Khayyam 
for a particular pessimistic attitude toward life, etc. In discussing 
love’s individual aspects and forms of manifestation in the next 
sections, we shall have occasion to encounter this famous love 
pair quite frequently. 

We shall become acquainted further below (pp. 391 f.) with an example of voluntary 
slavery due to love. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


EARTHLY LOVE AS FREE EMOTION 


The conception of love we encounter in ‘^Attar’s worldly love 
stories differs considerably from that which appears in old Arabic 
poetry, i.e. in the gallant love adventures of the aristocratic Arab 
world of pre-Islamic times (e.g. Imra'’ al-Qays) or of the 
Umayyad period (e.g. '"Umar ibn Abi RabLa); and no less so 
from the sentimental effusions which were commonplace in 
Baghdad circles of the later caliphate, and the anacreontic poetry 
of the feudal period of the Samanids and the following centuries. 
Similarly, his conception of love differs from the “bourgeois” 
version of this anacreontic poetry whose representatives (rindi- 
poets), being more exposed to the criticism of law-revering cir¬ 
cles than was the feudal class, seek forbidden drink and the 
beloved wine-pourer in Magian wine-taverns in the ruins outside 
the city, are obliged to defend their mode of life against the 
moralists, and oppose to the moralists’ views an ideal of free en¬ 
joyment of life which had perhaps been developed by the qalan- 
dar dervishes. But the atmosphere of the famous book on love 
The Dove’s Neck-Ring by the Andalusian Ibn Hazm (d. 456/ 
1064) is also different from the world of ‘'Attar. Here a person of 
great humanity speaks who, from clear observation of reality and 
personal experience, knows the heights and depths of the human 
soul, the tribulations of the human heart, its joy and its suffering, 
who praises one kind of behavior of lovers and reproaches an¬ 
other, examines the causes of love and describes their strongest 
forms, but also enters into the reasons for love’s decline and ex¬ 
hibits understanding for this as well; all in all a man who has 
taken up a stance outside the magic circle of passion and passes 
judgements as an informed connoisseur. (Cf. Sawdnih pp. II-III). 

‘'Attar in his stories is not out to depict various empirically at¬ 
tested experiences of the human heart in order then to pronounce 
judgement on the behavior of the subjects and objects of these 
experiences. His stories are allegorical and serve solely to pro¬ 
claim a unique love which alone deserves the name, a love for 
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which relief from the violence of emotion, deliverance from the 
fire of passion, is not a consideration, for which there is only the 
path forward, whose end, the annihilation of the ego, is not a 
limit to be avoided but the real goal, or not that either, but a 
transitional stage to a new form in which the ego is extinguished 
and after the command “Die!” a new existence arises on an en¬ 
tirely different basis. 

On love in general see AN 5 and MT 39/0, p. 132, where the second valley which the 
birds must travel through is described. 

Consequently, the type of sentimental love which would most 
readily be comparable, the type of ‘'Udhrite love involving death 
from a broken heart, is also ultimately different from ‘'Attar’s 
world of ideas. In the stories which belong to that category peo¬ 
ple recount sad, tragic events which they have witnessed without 
any other emotions being expressed than a deep feeling of sym¬ 
pathy for the victim of passion and amazement at the power of an 
emotion which is capable of driving flourishing youth into 
death’s arms. 

In ‘'Attar the inborn yearning of human beings to surrender to 
undiluted feeling in its absolute intensity, to sink utterly into a sea 
of sensation and allow it to submerge consciousness of individual 
personality, indeed even life itself, breaks through in an entirely 
different manner. Total surrender to love in ‘'Attar is not so much 
an object of observation and amazed contemplation, but rather an 
ideal requirement whose fulfilment alone supports one’s claim to 
the title of true, genuine lover. Only the writings of the mystics 
strike chords which one again hears in “Attar. The mystics are in 
fact the great virtuosos of feeling, psychic states, internal atti¬ 
tudes, and at the same time professional investigators and inter¬ 
preters of these. They were also the first to create a language by 
means of which a richer and more differentiated psychic life 
could be expressed. 

Love of a visible person is for them always parallel to love of 
God who is invisible or only appears in the heart, the highest and 
in their view the only object worthy of love. The rules of love are 
for the most part the same whether it is a question of a human or 
superhuman object of love. In fact, Ahmad Ghazzali explicitly 
rejects making a choice between the two. (Sawdnih p. I). 

This constant parallelism brings about in earthly love a far- 
reaching internalization, spiritualization or process of ethereal 
transformation of love’s emotion, and its elevation above every¬ 
thing animal. In the case of heavenly love, it signifies an intensi- 
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fication of fervor and emotional warmth which are not attained 
by the ascetic and law-revering performer of pious works. 

The conception of love of the mystics finds its first worldly 
ideal type in the famous monomaniac lover of the Umayyad per¬ 
iod, Majnun of the Banu ‘^Amir. 

On him now cf. the monograph in Russian by I. Krachkovsky, ‘The Early History of the 
Tale of Majnun and Layla in Arabic Literature”; it has also appeared in German translation 
in Oriens 8/1955/1-50. 

In him were found traits which corresponded to the ideals of 
the mystics: the soul’s being completely filled with an object of 
extreme love and the internalization of the emotion of love, i.e. 
detachment from everything “external” and the construction of 
an inner psychic world of love which was independent of the 
visibility of its object, Layla, and her perceptible presence. In this 
way Majnun became the model and ideal of mystical love. 

...Someone saw Majnun of the Banu ‘'Amir in a dream and asked him: “What 
has God the Sublime done with you?” He said: “He has forgiven me and made me 
the ideal for lovers.” (QushayrI, Risala p. 145, Bab aL-mahabba-, Sendschreiben 
444/48.9). 

...ja^alanl hujjatan "ala’l-muhibbTii, which actually means: “He made me the proof which 
one can display before the lovers (of God)." 

Later on Mahmud and Ayaz were added to this love couple. In 
their case the roles appear strangely reversed. Whereas with the 
couple Majnun and Layla the figure of the beloved recedes into 
the background and the lover, Majnun, attracts the main interest, 
and through him the symptoms and rules of love are demon¬ 
strated, in the case of the couple Mahmud and Ayaz it is from the 
beloved slave that love’s rules are to be learned and these are 
chiefly presented through the refined answers and instructions 
which he gives to his royal lover. In addition his status as a slave 
gave the narrator the opportunity to treat allegorically many di¬ 
dactic themes concerning the proper attitude of the mystic toward 
God, his relationship with God in fact being that of a slave to his 
master. We shall frequently encounter both these love couples in 
what follows below. It goes without saying that the stories related 
about the two couples only have very little in common with the 
actual historical persons. Certain signs would indicate that stories 
of this kind arose in circles of mystical folk-preachers, to which 
Ahmad Ghazzall belonged as well. 

Along with these two famous love couples a great number of 
other such couples also appear in ‘'Attar. He took his stories from 
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the most varied sources which are only rarely known to us. What 
he invented himself, or how he may have reworked the models 
he had before him, can only be judged in cases where we know 
the earlier versions of the stories. He almost always reshaped his 
original models to some degree, often conferring on them an epic 
breadth—which results in a strong stylistic contrast with the Ara¬ 
bic stories which are related with a minimum of words of the 
greatest terseness—and at times extending them in length and 
supplementing them, often with forms of extreme intensification. 

1 

Inborn in man is a yearning for powerful, undiluted feelings. 
Total immersion in a sea of feeling means for him a rare or never 
attained state of happiness. What life denies him, he seeks in his 
fantasy and its creations, poetry and art for instance. And it is 
certainly one of art’s functions to make the undiluted experience 
of emotion possible for man without danger. For after all, total 
involvement in emotion to the utmost extent can lead to the de¬ 
struction of life itself. On the other hand, it is precisely the mys¬ 
tics who actually endeavor systematically to intensify in the ex¬ 
treme their feelings and their psychic experiences. They in fact 
outdo themselves in pushing forward their spiritual attitudes to 
the most extreme consequences. In this way their utterances often 
take on that characteristic quality of exaggeration, of hyper-in¬ 
tensity, but of grandeur as well, which raises them above the 
speech of the simple, ordinary person. 

Thus ‘'Attar’s lovers as well are strangers to any form of com¬ 
promise. They will not sidestep love’s absolute demand, even if 
love’s path leads them to destruction—^just as the moth does not 
recoil from the beloved flame which means death for him. And 
their title to glory consists precisely in this. 

But let us turn to the stories themselves. 

The classical story of yearning to be completely overwhelmed 
by the emotion of love is the story about Majnun at the Ka‘'ba. 
He does not pray for the quenching of his destructive passion 
but, on the contrary, for its highest intensification. 

Majnun’s father brings his love>sick son to the Ka^ba so he may there pray 
for release from his hopeless passion for Layla. But instead Majnun prays that 
God make his love a hundred times greater than it is now. (MN 30/9). 

Aghani, 3rd printing, 2/21-22; Nizami, LaylJ u Majnun, Tehran 1313, 79-81. 
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When you have love, ask Him for still more! Don’t ever let this hem slip 
from your hand! Old love wants new love. (MT 33/3, p. 113 at the end, transi¬ 
tion to 33/4). 

Amplification: 

A water vendor asks another water vendor for a drink of water. The other says 
in surprise: “You have the same water yourself! Why do you want water from 
me?” The first man answers: “But just give me some of your water! I’m fed up 
with my own water.”—‘'Attar goes on, freely adding at the end: “In this way the 
heart of Adam became sated with the old (Paradise) and gave it away for the (new) 
grain of wheat.” (MT 33/4, p. 113. Cf. pp. 540 f. below). 

Love burns like fire. Lovers are deserving of pity. 

Yahya ibn Mu^adh says: “If I were given Hell, I wouldn’t leave any lover 
burning in it because the lover has already burned enough.” A person replies: 
“But in some circumstances the lover commits many sins. Won’t you leave such 
a one to burn either?” The shaykh replies: “No. Because this sin is not commit¬ 
ted voluntarily. What the lover does, he does unwillingly under compulsion, out 
of immense love. One shouldn’t rebuke him and let him burn in Hell.” (MN 
37/4; TA 1/301). 

The worldly poet, Mu'^ammal ibn Umayl, a contemporary of the caliph 
Mahdi, thinks the same way: “Their torment in this world is enough for lovers. 
By God, Hell-fire shouldn’t torment them afterwards as well!” 

Yakfi'l-muhibblnafi‘l-dunyd ^adhdbuhumu wa’lldhi Id ‘^adhdhabathum ba^dahd Saqaru. 
(Khizdnat al-adab, shdhid 629). 

No fire, no glowing coal, can burn with such heat as love. The 
fire of a glowing coal is extinguished before love’s heat. 

Someone visits Majnun who in the desert, during hottest summer, is sitting 
in front of a burning fire. A visitor asks him: “What have you heard from 
Layla?” He answers: ‘The news I have from her is that she doesn’t know what 
torment I’m undergoing.” Having said this, he holds glowing coals in his hand 
until they turn to ashes. (MN 32/13). 

Perhaps a bold reworking of Aghdni, 3rd printing, 2 / 325 , 3 ; O. Rescher, Abriss 1/212. 

When Joseph rides out to meet his father who wishes to visit him, Zulaykha 
is sitting on the road. He sees her and shakes his whip at her. She lets out a woe¬ 
ful sigh with such fiery breath that the whip begins to burn, and Joseph has to 
throw it away. Zulaykha then says: “I’ve had this fire in my soul for years. You 
can’t even bear its breath on your hand! And you’re a man, whereas I’m a 
woman!” (MN 32/4). 
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There are, of course, people who know nothing of love. They are 
to be considered similar to animals. 

In Ghazna there lives a famous preacher named Ibn (maywa-i) ^Abd al-Salam, 
to whose sermons the people stream in such large groups that if someone has 
lost something, he goes there to ask whether anyone has found it. One time the 
preacher is talking about love. A man then comes in and asks whether anyone 
has perhaps seen his run-away donkey. The preacher tells him to have patience 
and continues with his sermon. “Is anyone here”, he asks, “who has never felt 
any trace of love?” A silly fool who doesn’t realize this is a rhetorical question 
stands up. The preacher calls to the man who lost his donkey; “Bring the bridle. 
Here’s the donkey you’re looking for!” (MN 9/4). 

'^Iraql, Dah fasl in Kulliyyat 229-30, printed in A. Tarzi and A. Ate§, Farsga grameri, Is¬ 
tanbul 1942, pp. 189-91. In this connection cf. the verse recited by Sha^bl in Nuwayri 2/139. 

But there are animals that know quite a lot about love. Sumnun is giving a sermon speak¬ 
ing before an assembly about love. A little bird enters the room, flies toward him and comes 
very close until it finally sits on his hand. Then it strikes the earth with its beak until its blood 
begins to flow and it dies, (Qushayri, Risala 146, Bab al-mahabba\ Sendschreiben 447/48.12; 
Ihyd^ 4/308, Khdtimat kitdb aFniahabba\ Stufen 764/F.330; Futuhdt 2/346; TA 2/83). A 
pigeon dies when it sees its mate slaughtered by a hunter. (Futuhdt 2/236). In addition Tazyin 
al-aswdq 2/31-35. We shall hear of still other animals that experience love. 

Only a few people have understanding of the suffering of love. 

Majnun says: “Only one woman has done justice by me. She came to me 
while I was sitting on the ground in blood and asked me why I was so miserable. 
I said: T saw Layla and have exchanged my reason for misery. Love for her has 
caused me to be in this state.’ Then she said: T was just with Layla and, indeed, 
her beauty is so great that you must become still more miserable and you must 
die.’” (IN 14/9, pp. 226-27). 

A man in Cairo says: “It’s not amazing that those in love die because of 
love’s grief. The only thing that’s amazing is that they live.” (IN 6/3, p. 103). 

^Umar has no understanding of the emotion of love, but the 
Prophet certainly does. 

‘"Umar has concluded a victorious campaign against the infidels. The prison¬ 
ers are given the choice of accepting Islam or dying. Among the prisoners is 
also a young man in love who, as often as they ask him to accept the faith, pro¬ 
fesses belief in love rather than in the true faith. After he has given the same an¬ 
swer three times, ‘^Umar has them chop off his head. When the Prophet hears of 
this, he reproaches the zealot: “Did you really have the heart to kill the unhappy 
lover? The suffering of love had already killed him! It’s not right to kill again 
someone who’s already been killed.” (IN 14/6, p. 223). 
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Otherwise, ‘^Umar also appears in literature as the typical police inspector regarding III, 
without any understanding for V. He forbids the tashbib (the love poem) celebrating women 
{Irshad al-arlb 11/10; Aghaul, 3rd printing, 4/356), and bans from Medina, after attempting in 
vain to disfigure him by cutting off his splendid hair, a handsome, completely innocent young 
man, Nasr ibn al-Hajjaj, simply because a woman had fallen in love with him. (Khizanat al~ 
adab, 2nd printing, 4/60-66, HadJth al-Mutamanniya\ SubkJ, Tabaqat 1/147-49). Regarding 
the influence of Islam on people’s love life and on love poetry under the Orthodox Caliphs, 
cf. also A. K. Kinany, The Development of Gazal in Arabic Literature, Damascus 1951, pp. 
115 ff. 

The above story is an elaboration of a hadlth: 

The Prophet sent out a raiding party. They captured booty. Among the pris¬ 
oners was a man who said to them: “I don’t belong to them (the tribe against 
whom the raid was directed). I love a woman (from among them) and had fol¬ 
lowed after her. Let her see me one more time and then do with me whatever you 
wish! On hand was a woman who was quite tall and of dark complexion. He said 
to her: “Live well now, oh Hubaysha, before life is over!” She said: “Yes! Would 
that I were your ransom money!” Then he was led away and decapitated. The 
woman then came and threw herself on him, and having sobbed once or twice, 
she then died. When they came to the Prophet and told him of this, he said: “Was 
there no merciful man among you?” 

Wadih 1/142. As sources, Nasa^i, Sunan, and al-Hakim, Mustadrak, are given. See also 
the note of the editor. Treated in detail in AghdnJ, 3rd printing, 7/282-85. The leader of the 
raiding party is Khalid ibn al-Walid, the lover “"Abd Allah ibn ''Alqama. 

God Himself defends the cause of lovers. 

Joseph asks God to free him from blind old Zulaykha who’s in love with him. 
But God sends the message: “I will not take her away, because she loves him 
who loves Us.” (IN 20/7, pp. 323-24; p. 581 below). 

3 

The lover must achieve certain states of soul that are expected of 
him and fulfill a series of required duties, if he wishes to become 
worthy of the name of a sincere lover. The grades of love, its 
symptoms, as well as the psychic states of lovers, are more or less 
systematically treated in most of the theoretical works about love. 

I have before me in fragment^y form a special Persian work that deals with the duties of 
the lover and the beloved. The author remains unknown to me, and it is in a recent handwrit¬ 
ing on blue paper. I refer to it in what follows as the Blue Anonymous. 

The first duty of the lover is that he have honorable intentions, 
remain absolutely true to the beloved and not have eyes for any 
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Other good-looking person. The sword of jealousy watches 
alertly lest the lover looks around him at others. 

A king has Majnun summoned and presents him with a number of beautiful 
girls in the hope that when he sees them, he’ll forget his insane love for Layla. 
Majnun doesn’t deign to look upon the girls, and says: “Love stands upright in 
my soul with a drawn sword in its hand and threatens to kill me if I cast a glance 
at anyone but Layla.” (MN 31/2.—Sa^'di, Gulistan 5/18). 

Qushayri relates: “A man maintained that he was on the point of dying out of 
love for a youth. The youth said to him: ‘How can that be possible since my 
brother has a lovelier face than I have and is of more perfect beauty!’ The man 
raised his head to look about him. They were both standing on a roof. The youth 
then threw him down from the roof and said: ‘This is the punishment for some¬ 
one who claims he loves us and looks at others!”’ 

Risala 147, Bab al-mahabba\ Sendschreiben 449/48.16. A girl lakes the place of the boy 
and a sister replaces the brother in Ibn al-Dabbagh, fol. 29a; Muhddardt al-udabd^, Cairo 
1326, 2/21; Yafi^^i, Mir^dt al-jandn 3/157. Hadlqa 332-41 only involves a slap. 

In ‘'Attar the story appears in the following form; 

A Sufi sees a beautiful princess in a caravan halting-station and becomes 
completely bewildered through love for her. The princess notices this and, call¬ 
ing him to her howdah, she asks why he looks so disturbed. He confesses his 
love for her. She says: “It may be that I’m beautiful, but you should see my sis¬ 
ter! She possesses absolutely the beauty which the Sufis love. Look there, she’s 
coming just behind me!” When the Sufi looks about him, the princess has his 
head chopped off. (MN in 26/1). (Satan relates the story to a man who asks him 
why he didn’t bow down before Adam. Satan didn’t want to bow down before 
anyone but God. Pp. 554 ff. below). 


4 

Among the necessary symptoms of love’s situation is the fact that 
the lover cannot tolerate the absence of the beloved, that he 
weeps and moans, cannot sleep at night, and is constantly in a 
tormented, restless state. 

The thirteenth condition is that the lover continually lament and wail. As one 
says: “Patient acceptance (sabun) is far from the path of love. A patient person 
is no lover.” {Blue Anonymous), 

An irresolute person is a bad lover. 

A lover wants to visit his beloved who, after he has been waiting a long time 
in vain, has allowed him to visit him that evening. Before the door he feels 
some doubts about how he should answer the question: “Who’s there?” If he 
says: “I”, the other will respond: “Go away and seek amorous pursuits with your- 
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self!’’ (For the lover ought never to say “I”). But if he says: “Not I, it’s you!”, 
then the other will say: “Then go away, you!” He remains standing at the door in 
these doubts until morning. A person who hears the story says: “This was no 
lover {""dshiq), this was a man of intellect {""aqil). If he had been a lover, he’d 
have broken down the door and entered unto the beloved. The lover doesn’t 
reflect for a long time whether this or that suits his purpose.” (MN 39/1.—With 
a different twist in Mathnawi 1/3056 ff., regarding which see p. 426 below). 
Whoever does not care about the beloved is a false lover. 

Abu ""Abd Allah al-Rudhabarl relates: “I entered ZaTaranT Street in Baghdad 
and saw a youth who had thrown an old man down on the ground and bit him and 
hit him with his fists. I said: “Don’t do this to your father!” For I believed that 
this was his father. The youth said: “Just let me finish my business and then I’ll 
explain matters!” When he’d finished, he turned to me and said: “This shaykh 
claims to love me and hasn’t visited me for three days!” 

Masdri'^ 214; Aswdq, Re^is ul-kuttab 745, fol. 188b; Tazyin al-aswdq 2/19; a different ver¬ 
sion occurs in Qushayri, Risdla 86, Bdb al-sabr\ Sendschreiben 268/22.12; Firuzabadl, Nasi 
75b; Haydt al-qulub 2/218-19. 

The story appears in ^Attar in the following form; 

A king observes from the roof of his castle that a boy is hitting an old man 
with his fists. He comes down from the roof and asks the boy why he’s hitting 
the man. The boy says: “He’s a liar! He claims to love me and has paid no atten¬ 
tion to me for the last three days.” The king agrees with him and is of the opin¬ 
ion that the false lover deserved an even more sound thrashing.—A lover who 
can endure without the beloved deserves several slaps on the back of the neck. 
(MN 28/4). 

Amplification of the motif “slaps on the back of the neck”: 

A Sufi receives a slap on the back of the neck from a man. When he turns 
around, the man snaps at him: “Why are you turning around? As long as you’re 
alive, you’ll get slaps like this.” (MN 28/5). 

The beloved cannot and should not sleep. 

A lover is sleeping on the ground. His beloved comes along. When the latter 
sees his lover sleeping, he writes a note and attaches it to the sleeper’s pillow. 
When the lover wakes up, he finds the note and the following written on it: “If 
you’re a merchant, get up and work to earn money! If you’re an ascetic, stay 
awake nights and perform devotional exercises! But if you’re a lover, be 
ashamed of yourself and don’t tell lies to me about love! The one in love who 
sleeps—unless it’s in his shroud—is perhaps in love but with himself. You’ve 
become involved with love without knowing anything about it. Sleep well! 
You’re unworthy!” (MT 40/2, p. 139). 

The one for whom it’s especially hard is the night-watchman who’s in love. 
He’s not allowed to sleep in any case but must walk through the narrow streets 
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and strike the flagstones with his staff. He has two reasons why he can’t sleep. 
(MT 40/3, p. 140). 

In Turkey today the well-known tapping with a stick has been replaced by blowing a 
whistle. 


5 

Love requires sacrificing what money and goods you possess to 
the point of complete destitution. 

A jeweller falls in love with a princess in Khurasan after only hearing about 
her. He employs all possible forms of cunning and spends much money in order 
to see her. But he’s not successful. Finally, he’s told she’s accustomed to sit at a 
window which looks out onto her garden. He then arranges to get inside the gar¬ 
den, seats himself opposite the princess’ window and takes one jewel after an¬ 
other out of a jewel case he’s brought with him and smashes it with a stone. At 
last, when he’s about to smash a particularly expensive pearl, the princess, 
who’s observing his behavior from behind her curtains, can no longer hold 
back. She lifts up the curtains and calls to him: “Why are you doing this?” When 
the jeweller hears her voice, he falls to the ground unconscious. She orders her 
eunuch to take the jewels in safekeeping and says to the jeweller when he re¬ 
gains his senses: “Why are you smashing the jewels?” He answers: “For this 
reason: in order to see you and speak with you.” (FiruzabM, Nasi 83a). 

A merchant loves a young millet-beer vendor, spends his entire fortune and 
sells all his possessions to be able to buy the boy’s wares. Finally he’s desti¬ 
tute. People with compassion give him some bread. But he remains hungry be¬ 
cause he gives away the bread as well to buy millet-beer. One time a person asks 
him what love is. He answers: “That you give away a hundred worlds of money 
and possessions for millet-beer.” (MT 39/1, p. 133). 

Concerning a governor (^dmil) who spends 30,000 pieces of gold on a youth he loves— 
but is disappointed according to verses he wrote on the wall—see Aswdq al-ashwdq, Ms. 
Re^'is ul-kuttab 745, 188a. 

An old man falls in love with a young washerman, does all the work for him, 
and gives the young man everything he earns. One day the youth says to the old 
man: “I need more money. I’m fed up with these few pennies!” The old man says: 
“You know I don’t have any more but you can sell me as a slave.” Then the youth 
brings his lover to the slave-market in Cairo. A raised seat is located there on 
which people are wont to sit who wish to sell a slave. The youth sits on this 
seat. “I’ll never forget”, so recounts the old man, “the moment that a man came 
and asked the youth: Ts this your slave?’, and he answered: ‘He’s my slave.’” 

Attar does not neglect to refer to the happiness which a person experiences 
when God calls him His slave). A man who promised his father on his deathbed 
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to free a slave at his grave, buys the old man and lets him go free, whereupon the 
freed slave immediately goes to his youth and remains his inseparable compan¬ 
ion. The people confer on him the honorary title “the upright lover”. (IN 14/8, 
pp. 224-26). 

An alternative example: 

Zubayda, the wife of Harun al-Rashid, undertakes the pilgrimage to Mecca in a 
camel howdah. When the wind for one moment raises the howdah’s curtain, a 
Sufi catches sight of her and immediately begins a lamentation of love. Zubayda 
signals to her harem guard to come and orders him; “Buy me free from this wail¬ 
ing!” The harem guard gives the Sufi a purse full of gold, whereupon the Sufi 
stops wailing and, satisfied with the gift, marches off from the spot. Zubayda 
then orders the Sufi to be given a slap and says to him, when he doesn’t under¬ 
stand why he was struck: “You’re a liar. You claim to love me but when you saw 
the gold, I was already forgotten!” (IN 20/3, pp. 316-17. The story, from a liter¬ 
ary point of view, is closely related to the one recounted above on p. 389). 

But the classical tale which demonstrates that true love is in¬ 
compatible with earthly wealth and possessions, at least with pos¬ 
sessing the beloved as his owner, is the frequently told story 
about Mahmud and the salt vendor, in which Mahmud must 
submit to being given a lesson by a beggar about the require¬ 
ments of true love. It is already found in Ahmad Ghazzall: 

When Mahmud is holding a public audience, a salt vendor pushes his way 
through the crowd and calls out that he has salt for sale. Once the audience is 
over, Mahmud has the man summoned and reproaches him for his bold behavior. 
The man replies; “The salt was only a pretext. I love Ayaz (who stood beside you 
during the audience).” Mahmud gets angry and says; “How can a beggar like you 
dare extend your hand to the same bowl as Mahmud? I have 7,000 elephants and 
a great empire. You don’t have bread to eat for one night!” The man replies; 
“Don’t start a long speech! What you possess and have enumerated is the means 
of love’s union but not the means of love. The means of love is a burning heart. 
I have that on a perfect level. Do you know what this salt means? In the bowl of 
your love the salt of self-destitution and humiliation is missing, etc.” (Sawanih 
pp. 62-65). 

The story appears in Attar in several variants. 

A young salt vendor falls so deeply in love with Ayaz that he collapses on 
the ground in a flood of tears when Ayaz passes by. This is reported to Mahmud. 
He has the salt vendor summoned and threatens him with death if he doesn’t 
abandon his shameful love for the sultan’s favorite. A long conversation un¬ 
folds in which the beggar contrasts his genuine love which is full of self-denial 
and entertains no hope of union (wisdl), with that of the sultan’s. The sultan, 
because of his possessing elephants, soldiers and courtiers, isn’t capable of be¬ 
coming a diver in the sea of true love. He’s lacking in salt. When he says Ayaz 
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is his property, he’s no lover. For as lover, it’s he who must be the slave. (IN 
14/24, pp. 240-44). 

A fool appears before Mahmud and declares he’s in love with Ayaz. The sultan 
asks him how he can dare compete with him, given that he possesses such 
wealth and power. The fool replies that the sultan is by no means a proper lover, 
because he loves thousands of other things as well. By contrast, he, the fool, 
has bestowed his whole heart on Ayaz. (AN 12/2). 

A beggar falls in love with Ayaz. Mahmud hears of this and summons the 
beggar. He informs him that he shouldn’t have anything more to do with Ayaz 
who belongs to him, the sultan. Otherwise he’ll have the beggar killed. The 
beggar answers: “Ayaz may be with you, but love is not yours. If you kill me. 
I’ll take love with me. Because you can’t remove love for Ayaz from my heart.” 
(MN 5/9). 

Mahmud hears about a love-struck dervish (or a poor man) and has him sum¬ 
moned to interrogate him on the subject of love. The dervish declares he has no 
desire to tell MahmOd about love, he won’t understand anything about it. 
Mahmud, next to whom stands Ayaz, objects that he too is a lover. The dervish 
then replies: “If you were a lover, you wouldn’t sit there so peacefully. How can 
a lover sit in peace and allow his beloved to stand beside him? If you were really 
in love, your beloved wouldn’t be standing there like that. You love all the 
business of a sultan’s dominion and wish to possess love as the crowning glory 
of the whole. Love is given to poverty and lowliness. Be satisfied with 
sovereignty, leave love and poverty to me!” (MN 37/3). 

A beggar falls in love with Mahmud’s favorite, Ayaz. He follows him to the 
polo grounds and gazes after the balls struck by Ayaz’s polo-stick. The sultan 
has him summoned and asks him how he can dare be the sultan’s rival in love. 
The beggar answers: “My love is not less, nay it’s even better, than yours. 
Poverty, sacrificing the last one has (iflds) and love are neighbors. You, the 
world’s possessor, have a satisfied heart. A heart burning with pain, the way my 
heart is, befits the lover. You can have the beloved with you as often as you 
wish. If you’re a man of love, learn to endure pain and separation!” The sultan 
asks him why he always gazes after the polo balls on the playing field. The 
beggar explains in metaphorical language that his situation is like that of the 
polo ball, but the ball is more fortunate than he: from time to time it kisses the 
hoof of the horse Ayaz is riding. Yes, sometimes it’s struck with the polo-stick, 
but then Ayaz often rides directly after it. Sometimes it’s close to Ayaz, I’m al¬ 
ways far from him. The sultan then questions him about his claim to have sacri¬ 
ficed everything. The beggar answers: “Of course, my claim is only true once 
I’ve sacrificed my life as well.” Having spoken, he falls to the ground dead. (MT 
39/3, pp. 134-35).—At the end of the story Attar adds reflections about sacri¬ 
ficing all one’s possessions as well as one’s life on the path of love: “Whoever 
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hears the call: ‘Come in!’, must be prepared to sacrifice and gamble away every¬ 
thing.” He then amplifies this motif with a burlesque story: 

An Arab comes to Persia and there he arrives at a qalandarkhana, i.e. a gam¬ 
bling den and tavern, an institution which he doesn’t know from Arabia. Out of 
curiosity he looks inside and is immediately invited to come in by the drinkers 
and gamblers. He goes in, is given something to drink, loses all his money 
gambling and is then thrown outside. He returns to Arabia as a beggar. At home 
when people ask him in surprise how he lost his money and ended up in this 
state, he answers: “I only know that I ended up in a qalandarkhdna and lost all 
my money.” When they ask him to describe the qalandarkhdna^ his only answer 
is that they said to him: “Come in!” (MT 39/4, pp. 135-36). 

Another time it’s a woman who falls in love with Ayaz. 

A woman who’s a neighbor of Mahmud’s falls in love with Ayaz. She contin¬ 
ually sits at the window in the hope of seeing the handsome favorite of the sul¬ 
tan. One time when Mahmud rides by the woman’s window with his retinue, she 
lets out a loud woeful cry. The sultan hears the woeful cry and asks her what’s 
wrong. She answers: “On the basis of a neighbor’s rights, I ask the shah for a 
delight-bestowing drink.” ^ The sultan has her served a delight-bestowing drink 
by Ayaz. In the conversation which now unfolds between her and the sultan, she 
says she’s alive not due to her life but due to love. Mahmud says he doesn’t un¬ 
derstand how someone can be alive due to love. To this the woman replies: “I 
thought you were a lover. Now I see you don’t understand a thing about love.” 
Thereupon she dies, and MahmOd has Ayaz bury her, (MN 30/8). 

6 


Jealousy is part of love. 

Cf. the chapter on the levels of jealousy in Taiyln al-aswaq 2/43-44. 

It goes without saying that there is no question here of bad 
jealousy which takes the form of surveillance and punishment of 
the beloved person. A right of punishment is only allowed when 
the bond is also one of a legal kind. Thus we have already be¬ 
come acquainted with several examples where kings made use of 
their power of life and death over their slaves and courtiers 
whose lack of loyalty they thought they had discovered. (Above 
p. 349). But kings are hasty to become angry and in their anger 
issue commands which they then regret afterwards. Those in a 


Mufarrih. Ground up Jewels are among its ingredients. Instructions on how to 
prepare this drink are contained in the work Mufarrih al-nafs by Majd al-Din ‘^Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Tanukhi (GAL^, Suppl. 1/901, where the manuscript Kdpriilu 982 should be 
added). 
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king’s company sometimes do not carry out his order and protect 
him from his own outbursts of rage. Thus Ardashir’s order to 
have his unfaithful wife executed is thwarted by a mubad (see pp. 
526 f. below) because the wife is pregnant with a successor to the 
throne. Bahram Gor’s order to kill his female harp player is not 
carried out because it was known that he would regret the order. 
(Nizami, Heft Peiker, pp. 90-91). 

The bad and improper jealousy of a king is depicted by "Attar 
in an elaborately spun out story about the king who loves his 
vizier’s son and in Jealousy issues the order for his execution. 
(See pp. 653 f. below, the last story of this book). 

The jealousy of the genuine lover only wishes that the beloved 
is not profaned by the sham love of unworthy and false lovers, 
lest false lovers, charlatans and people who have “no firm foot in 
realities” appear as his lovers. (Ibn al-Dabbagh fol. 26a). 

When Majnun is brought the news of Layla’s (Jeath, he cries out: “Thank 
God!” He explains to the messenger who’s very surprised by this: “Since noth¬ 
ing of Layla was allotted to me, no person of ill will should have anything of 
her either!” (IN 8/9, p. 135). 

The lover’s jealousy can go so far that in the end he also in¬ 
cludes himself among those whom he considers unworthy and to 
whom he will not grant the beloved. 

Someone says to a lover: “Would you like to see him?” He answers: “No!”— 
“Why?”—“I find that perfection too sublime for the likes of me to gaze upon.” 

Unazzihu dhdlika'l-kamala ^an na^ari mithlJ. Ibn al-Dabbagh fol. 26a. 

A frequently quoted verse goes: ‘‘I so much begrudge my eye 
the sight of you that when I see you, I close my eyes.” (Ibn al- 
Dabbagh 26a; Hujwlri 435). And Ahmad Ghazzall teaches: 

It can reach the point that the lover harbors jealousy toward himself and is 
jealous of his own eye... And sometimes this goes so far that if one day the 
beloved is more handsome than usual, the lover becomes irritated and angry. But 
for someone who cannot feel this, it’s difficult to understand. (Sawdnih, Fasl 
15). 

The moon is asked what she would like best. She answers: “I would like best 
for the sun to be eclipsed so he would remain eternally behind the curtain. His 
face should forever be under the clouds, because he’s too good for my own eye as 
well!” (IN 8/8, p. 135). 

Concerning the moon’s love for the sun, compare also SohrawardJ d'Alep, fondateur de la 
doctrine illuminative (ishrdql) by Henry Corbin (Publication de la Societe des Etudes Irani- 
ennes No. 16, Paris 1939) p. 37. 
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Someone visiting Majnun offers to take a message for him to Layla. Majnun 
answers: “Don’t mention my name in the beloved’s presence! For to speak of me 
where she is would be a shame.” (Sa^^di, Bustan, Bab 3). 

Here as well one can also include the duty to guard the secret 
of the beloved, not to make known the love relationship and not 
to put the beloved on view and expose her. 

The ninth requirement is that the lover, even when keeping love a secret is 
impossible, endeavors to the extent of his powers to hide the secret of love from 
people so that not even the dust of a suspicion settles on the hem of the 
beloved’s robe and the mirror of his soul is not darkened by the dust of this 
street. Because if the secret is not guarded, the beloved can acquire a bad reputa¬ 
tion. {Blue Anonymous). 

In this connection, the author relates the story of a young man who, in order 
to see his uncle’s daughter whom he’s in love with, climbs onto the roof of the 
house where the beloved lives. He’s caught and arrested as a thief. To avoid ex¬ 
posing the beloved, he confesses to a theft which he didn’t commit and his hand 
is chopped off. But finally the truth emerges, and the sultan joins the two lovers 
in marriage. 

The same story occurs in greater detail in Firuzabadi, Nasi, fol. 77a. A similar story of 
quite recent times was carried in the Neue Zurcher Zeitung {The New Zurich Newpaper ) of 
30/3/1948 under the title “Der bayerische Kavalier” (The Bavarian Cavalier). 

Nor does one put the beloved on display. 

Mahmud holds a troop parade. Ayaz doesn’t appear. The sultan sends a mes¬ 
senger to fetch him. But the messenger returns without having accomplished his 
task. Ayaz has the sultan informed: “One doesn’t put the beloved on display in a 
parade.” (IN 9/13, pp. 152-53).—(For the symbolic meaning of the story see p. 
579 below). 

There is also a friendly jealousy of the beloved’s on behalf of 
the lover. 

One of the strongest manifestations of love is that the beloved, out of loy¬ 
alty to the lover, feels jealousy toward his heart, not wanting it to turn to any¬ 
one else... Thus one of the people who understand something about love related 
that he once heard a beloved overwhelm his lover with reproaches which were so 
harsh it moved the listener’s heart. After the incident, the latter wished to repri¬ 
mand the beloved for the way he had treated the lover. But when the beloved 
came outside before him, he was veiled {fa-kharaja ilayhi'l-mahbubu wa-huwa 
mubarqa''). When he asked him what this meant, the beloved said: “He’s put up 
with my harsh reproaches. He’s emigrated from his homeland to be able to see 
my face. Therefore I don’t let anyone but him see my face.” (Ibn al-Dabbagh 
26a). 
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The best-known story of this kind is that about Muhammad ibn 
Jami'" al-SaydalanI and his lover, the famous Zahirite religious 
scholar Muhammad ibn Dawud (d. 297/909). His school of reli¬ 
gious jurisprudence considers “gazing on unbearded youths” as 
allowed. He himself died out of love for the young Ibn Jami''—as 
a martyr of chaste love. 

It is related: “Muhammad ibn Jami*" went into the bath, tidied up his face 
nicely, took hold of the mirror and saw his countenance in it. He then covered 
his face and rode to Muhammad ibn Dawud. When the latter saw his covered face, 
he feared that he’d had an accident and asked: ‘What happened?’ The youth said: 
‘I just saw my face in the mirror and covered it up so no one else would see it 
prior to you.’ Muhammad ibn Dawud then lost consciousness.” 

Tar^Jkh Baghdad 5/260; Massignon, Recueil 240; Masdri"^ al-^'ushshdq 76; Tazyin al-aswdq 
2/3; Diwdn al-sabdba 2/58-59; Rawdat al-muhibbln 128-30. 

A variant: 

Ibn Jami*^ related in the presence of the caliph al-MuttaqI: “I went into the 
bath and found my face was more handsome than usual. I then covered my face 
and swore no one should see it before him (Muhammad ibn Dawud). I went to him 
quickly. He uncovered my face and said: ‘Praise be to God who created it and 
formed it, etc.!”’ (Massignon, Recueil 240). 

Ahmad Ghazzali in his sermons has almost reversed the sense 
of the story through overrefinement. 

One of the lovers had attached his heart to a handsome youth and the youth 
was well disposed toward him. One morning the youth came to him and said: 
“Look at my face, I’m more handsome today than usual!” The lover replied: 
“What do you mean?” He said: “I looked in the mirror and felt my face was hand¬ 
some and I wanted you to see me,” The other said: “After you’ve gazed at your 
face before me, you’re of no use to me.” (Ibn al-JawzI, Qussas, in Massignon, 
Recueil 98). 

^ Attar has taken it over in this form. 

A good-looking boy has a perfect lover prepared to make sacrifices. The boy 
one time goes into the bath, sees his handsome face in the mirror, covers it and 
runs to his lover to tell him that he’s found his face so handsome in the mirror 
that he resolved to show it to no one but him, his lover. But the latter says: “I 
loved you because you were unaware of your beauty. Now that you find yourself 
good-looking, you’ve become a flawed beloved, and I don’t want anything more 
to do with you. Pursue love by yourself!”—The beloved shouldn’t see himself, 
he must see the lover. Only the beloved whose gaze is fixed on the lover is wor¬ 
thy of self-sacrificing love. (MN 28/3). 

What ^Attar means can be inferred from the context: turning to 
one’s own ego destroys the inner unity between the lover and 
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beloved, an idea which has its place in pure mysticism. (Cf. pp. 
596 ff. below). 

If the beloved is a king’s slave and the lover is the king, vain 
gazing at oneself will cost the slave his life. (Above p. 350). 

7 

But let us return to the duties of the lover. 

The higher level of love consists of giving up all selfish desires 
for the sake of the beloved, within whose will the individual’s 
will disappears. On the lower level the lover is a subject that wills, 
he wants something. On the higher level he is the object of the 
beloved’s will. 

The eleventh requirement is that the lover give up all goals of the will and re¬ 
nounce his lust and desires so that he is admitted to the register of lovers and it 
says there: ‘This person was sincere and not mendacious on the path of love...” 
Nor should he avoid giving his life for the beloved. He must sacrifice his body 
and soul for him and even be grateful to him for this. {Blue Anonymous). 

The beginning of love is such that the lover wants to have the beloved for 
himself. A person like this loves himself through the medium of the beloved but 
doesn’t realize it. Because he wishes to use the other for his own purposes... But 
when perfect love begins to be kindled, its least aspect is that he commits him¬ 
self to the other and considers sacrificing his life, if it pleases the other {dar rdh- 
i ridd-i o), to be a game. This is love. Everything else is empty talk and defi¬ 
ciency. {Sawdnih, Fast 34). 

On obedience to the beloved see also chpt. 14 of Ibn Hazm’s Tawq al-hamdma\ 
Weisweiler, Halsband der Taube pp. 73 ff. 

The simplest form of obedience to the beloved is the willing 
acceptance of enormous tasks, even when they are impossible to 
carry out. In so doing, the lover is practicing the frequently 
praised virtue of “high aspiration” {"uluww-i himmat, above pp. 
319-22), the setting of high goals, which possesses the same 
worth as actually carrying out a task. In Attar this virtue is read¬ 
ily illustrated by means of animal stories, a few of which we have 
already become familiar with above. 

Solomon rides past a nation of ants. All the ants hasten to attend upon him, 
only one remains behind. It’s engaged in clearing away a great hill in front of 
its house. Solomon summons the ant before him and reproaches it for the use¬ 
lessness of its efforts. Even if it lived as long as Noah, with its weak powers it 
would never be able to make the hill disappear. The ant replies: “Don’t look at 
my weak power, look at my high aspiration! I’m in love with an ant which 
promised me it will clear away the boulder of rejection (hijran) if I get rid of this 
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hill. Now all my mind and effort is directed to this work. If I succeed, Til win 
closeness to the beloved, if not, at least I won’t be a liar and a false lover.” (IN 
2/3, pp. 52-53). 

Solomon observes a little pair of finches engaged in love talk. The lover 
finch says to his beloved: “I’ll do everything you order me to do. If you wish, 
ril kick Solomon’s pavilion to the ground with one kick!” Solomon has the 
bird summoned and reproaches him for his nonsensical words. The bird says: 
‘The book of lovers bears the seal: ‘Fold it up and say no more!’” {Yutwa wa-ld 
yuhkd). (MN 37/5). 

Qushayri, Risdla 148, Bdb al-mahabba; Sendschreiben 451/48.19; Ihyd^ 4/117, Bayanfadl 
al-ni‘^ma\ Stufen 281/B.291; Wadih 1/15; Ibn '^Arabi, Futuhdt 2/358, Bdb 178; Firuzabadi, Nasi 
78b; Hakimi, Rumiiz al-^'dshiqin, Ms. Istanbul Uni. Libr. F 214, fol. 821a-b; alluded to in 
Rozbihan Baqll, Shark al-Shathiyydt 24a. 

The lover’s “high aspiration” also consists in not directing his 
love to a lowly object but rather to a high, even an unattainable 
object, the way the mote in the sunbeam loves no one less than 
the sun. {Blue Anonymous, 1st requirement). 

Love possesses high aspiration. This consists in love’s wanting a beloved 
with lofty qualities and therefore it’s not pleased with every beloved whose in¬ 
timate closeness is available, (Sawanih, Fasl 64). 

As an example Ahmad Ghazzall cites Satan who had loved no 
less than the lofty majesty of God. Many lovers in Attar fall in 
love with princes and princesses. But the only worthy object of 
the mystic’s love is God. 

Time and again in his epics ‘'Attar admonishes one to give 
away everything for love, to sacrifice possessions and life, and he 
relates stories in which lovers make this sacrifice. 

A famous shaykh of an order abandons his position of honor 
and his good name for the sake of love, and lowers himself to 
becoming a dog-keeper. 

A famous SOfi shaykh falls in love with the daughter of a dog-keeper. In order 
to see her he sleeps at night among the dogs of her street. When the girl’s 
mother notices he loves her daughter, she says to him: “If you wish to have our 
daughter—we’re dog-keepers. You must acquire our color and become a dog- 
keeper, then you can have her after a year.” The shaykh does as he’s told. He 
throws off his SOfi robe and goes to the market with a dog on a leash. He does 
the same for a whole year. Another Sufi, who sees him do this, reproaches him, 
saying: “You were a famous man of God for thirty years. Why are you doing 
this? Who would ever do a thing like this?” The shaykh answers: “Beware of 
drawing back the curtain from this matter! God knows the secrets. If He sees how 
you’re reviling me. He could easily remove the dog from my hand and place it in 
yours!” (MT 41/6, pp. 145-46). 
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Religion as well is sacrificed in love. 

If someone’s foot is caught in love, he goes beyond religion and Islam... 
March forward like men do and don’t be afraid! Go beyond unbelief and faith, and 
don’t be afraid! (MT 14/0 p. 45, verses 1152 and 1156). 

There is a series of stories which attest to this abandoning of 
the faith for the sake of love. 

The most famous story of this kind is the one about Shaykh 
San'^an which is related by ^Attar in detail and with great love. 

Shaykh San^an lives with the greatest asceticism within the sanctuary of 
Mecca. One night in a dream he sees that he travels to Rum, the Land of the 
Byzantines, and prostrates himself before “the idol” (the crucifix). After this, 
with four hundred disciples, he sets out to travel to Rum. There he sees a beauti¬ 
ful Greek girl on a balcony and falls in love with her to the point of complete 
destruction. His friends’ exhortations remain ineffective. He sits down on the 
road of her neighborhood and finally becomes ill. The girl notices him, speaks 
to him, and he confesses to her his all-consuming love. She demands that he 
prostrate himself before “the graven image”, bum the Koran, drink wine, and re¬ 
nounce his faith. He’s prepared to drink wine but nothing more. She invites him 
in and gives him a wine-cup. When he wants to touch her, she pushes him away 
and once again demands he change his faith. Now he acquiesces and must gird 
himself with the Christian belt in a monastery. And now she demands a high 
bride-price which the poor dervish can’t afford. She finally takes pity on him 
and promises to be his if he looks after the pigs for her for one year. He then has 
his disciples depart and becomes a swineherd. In consternation and shame the 
disciples return to Mecca. There the shaykh has a loyal disciple who by chance 
was absent when the others set out for Rum. When he hears what’s happened, he 
scolds his fellow-disciples for their disloyalty. It’s precisely now that the mas¬ 
ter has need of loyal help. He prevails on them to return to the shaykh once 
more and lay siege to heaven with prayers and ascetic exercises. On the fortieth 
night the disciple sees the Prophet in a dream. The Prophet announces to him 
that he’s procured deliverance for the shaykh. Now they look for their shaykh 
among the pigs and find him sitting on the ground in deep shame, having re¬ 
moved his Christian clothes. He does penance, performs the ablutions of con¬ 
version, and sets out with his disciples on the return journey. The girl beholds a 
vision in a dream. The sun falls on her lap, begins to speak and orders her to fol¬ 
low after the shaykh. Having woken from the dream, she has no more peace and 
hastens after her former lover. She converts at the hand of the shaykh, asks him 
for forgiveness and dies. (MT 14/1, pp. 46-60). 

The Arabic form of the story, which differs in detail, is found in Ibshlhi’s Mustatraf 
1/183-85. There the hero of the story is a shaykh in Baghdad by the name of Abu ‘^Abd Allah 
al-AndalusI, while the loyal disciple, who is also the narrator of the story, is none other than 
the famous al-Shibli.—Sudi in his Hafiz commentary (Brockhaus 1/52 and 280-81) names 
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our shaykJh ^Abd al-Razzaq al-Yamani. If he means by this the traditionist "^Abd al-Razzaq 
ibn Hammam al-San'^anl who died 211 AH, no such adventures are to be found in the latter’s 
biography in Ibn Sa‘'d 5/399, or in its alphabetical place in Ibn Khallikan and in the Tahdhlb 
al~TahdhJb. SudT also refers to a Turkish book in which this story is related. Such a book ex¬ 
ists as Laleli 1939, but only contains, as far as I could discover on the basis of a cursory ex¬ 
amination, a reworking of “"Auar’s story. The details which SudT recounts on p. 281 are not 
found in ^Au^. Did he know another source? A mathnawi has recently been found in Iran in 
which the same subject is treated by the previously unknown poet Wahdat. Cf. Yddgdr 3/1- 
/1946, pp. 59-70 (Oriens 7/1954/203). Regarding a Turkish version see Oriens 7/1954/ 253. 

Two analogous stories occur in the Rawnaq al-majdlis of Nlsa- 
burl (Bab 12, nos. 5 and 6). 

A man who bears the nickname Raqid al-Layl ends up as a prisoner of the 
Byzantines, converts to Christianity out of love for a Christian girl and also 
looks after the pigs. When during an ensuing campaign he’s found by his former 
co-religionists, he refuses to give up his new faith. 

A man named ^AlT al-Muqri'^ sets out from Samarqand on the pilgrimage with 
two friends. On the way, in Armenia, he falls in love with a Christian woman, 
becomes a Christian and marries her. He as well doesn’t give up his new faith. 

These two stories are related as frightful examples of “the de¬ 
ceit” (makr) of God (cf. p. 73 above) which can inflict tardy ruin 
on people. 

Two additional stories from Ibn al-JawzT’s Dhamm al-hawd occur in NuwayrT 2/173-75. 

Another story which Muhammad Zangl relates in his Nuzhat 
al-^dshiqln (Der Islam 21/1933/109) also ends with the beloved’s 
conversion to Islam. 

A shaykh sends a murid to another city on an errand. There the murid falls in 
love with a Christian boy {tarsdbacha) and forgets about his errand. When he 
doesn’t return, the shaykh sends after him one of his brethren of the order. The 
murid who has fallen in love tells him about his situation. After a few days the 
murid meets the young Christian, can’t endure any longer and confesses his love 
to him. The Christian boy demands that his lover convert to Christianity. In 
obedience the dervish goes to the market to buy himself a Chrstian belt. On the 
way he meets his fellow-SufT and tells him of his intention. His fellow-Sufi 
says: “Our brotherhood requires that I do the same as you. Go and buy me a 
Christian belt as well!” The dervish who’s in love does this and appears before 
his beloved with two belts. When the beloved asks in surprise what he’s doing 
with two belts, he tells him his whole story, including the act of loyalty on the 
part of his brother from the Sufi order, whereupon the young Christian, deeply 
moved, accepts Islam. 

One will remember that the motif frequently occurs in Persian 
lyrical poetry that faith and religion become unimportant before 
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the forum of love and no longer have any meaning. This motif is 
certainly connected with the views depicted here, with the abso¬ 
lute claim of love. Much of this, however, is possibly to be as¬ 
cribed to the influence of the Qalandariyya which shall be dis¬ 
cussed in the following chapter (pp. 502 ff.). 

Religious conversion was frequently found to have occurred when prisoners were ex¬ 
changed. Several examples are given in A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes. L La Dynas- 
tie d'Amorium. French edition, Brussels 1935. 


8 

It becomes difficult to conform to the beloved’s will when this 
means suffering or even death on the part of the lover. For the 
suffering which the beloved imposes on the lover, in particular 
through rejection (hajr), there is a special expression: jafd^, 
meaning more or less “harshness”. This counts as a fixed attribute 
of the beloved or at least as an attitude (maqdm) which he adopts 
at the beginning of the love affair and perhaps must adopt. It is 
the custom of the beloved only to bestow his favor on the lover 
after first having been brusque, cold and harsh toward him. 

In love sometimes there’s tenderness, sometimes one’s melted in fire like a 
candle. Before you experience being melted, it’s not possible to be treated with 
tenderness. (MN 9/4, conclusion). 

To this behavior of the beloved Ahmad GhazzalT attributes 
various effects on the lover. As long as love is in the process of 
growing, harshness and rejection bring about a reinforcement of 
the bond between lover and beloved. But if love is already de¬ 
clining, this can release the lover in one stroke from the slavery 
of love. (Sawdnih, Fasl 67). But it is also firewood which nour¬ 
ishes all the more the fire of love and causes love to burst into 
flame. {Fasl 53). Its curative, pedagogical effect consists in the 
destruction of the lover’s egotistical impulses. {Fasl 20/1). 

As for the lover’s attitude to the suffering caused by the 
beloved, this is discussed by Muhammad Ghazzali, and after him 
by Ibn al-Dabbagh, under the heading of ridd, “consent, con¬ 
tentment”. To begin with Muhammad Ghazzali {Elixir 168 ff.) 
enters into polemics against those who maintain that there can 
only be a putting up with pain {sabr), not an inner consent and 
contentment with it. Then he presents three kinds of such con¬ 
sent. Firstly, the feeling of pain can be removed by engaging the 
soul’s attention through something else, e.g. the sight of the 
beloved (we shall hear about this later). Secondly, one can will- 
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ingly take the pain upon oneself when the reward for it beckons 
in the distance, the way a sick person accepts the pain of an 
operation for the sake of being cured, etc. Finally, however, the 
lover’s will is so completely merged in the will of the beloved 
that there is no greater pleasure for him than that the beloved 
feels happy and satisfied, and that his will be done even if for 
him, the lover, it means pain and death {Elixir 174). Ibn al- 
Dabbagh adopts this argumentation with some small changes. 
According to him, ridd consists of not feeling the pain while its 
“form” in nature remains latent {kurniin, like fire in a flint stone). 
Sabr in his view is putting up with hardship in face of a goal one 
wishes to reach. But both these cut one off (hijdb) from genuine 
love, because the latter consists of the lover enjoying everything 
which issues from the beloved, even rejection (hajr) —not in so 
far as this means being distant from the beloved but in so far as 
this is an expression of the beloved’s will (fol. 24a, b). In this 
connection a verse is quoted: 

“I want closeness to him in love and he wants to shun me, but I 
will give up what I want for what he wants.” 

UrJdu wisdlahu wa-yurldu hajrJ fa-atruku md urJdu lima yurldu. 

And the Persian version in Hafiz’s Diwdn, Tehran 1306, p. 15: 

Qasdd man suy-i wisdl u qasdd d suy-i firdq, tark-i kdm-i khwadh giriftam td bar dyadh 

kdm-i dost. 

Muhammad Ghazzall, who cites this verse in the Ihyd^ (4/117, 
Fadl al-nEma, etc.', Stufen 281/B.291), states to begin with that it 
is absurd because it means: “I want what I do not want”, but then 
goes on to give a psychological interpretation. 

Verses of a similar content in Yatlma 2/350; Rawdat al-muhibbin 297-98. The problem is 
discussed by Ibn ""Arab! in the Kitdb al-Hujub 33-34 and Futuhdt 2/327; Asm, El Islam cris- 
tianizado 466-67. 

In any case it is the duty of the lover to put up with the injus¬ 
tice and cruelty committed against him by the beloved. The mys¬ 
tic Junayd cites the verse: “Endure the great misdeed of the per¬ 
son you love. And even if you suffer injustice, say: T’ve done 
wrong!”’ 

Tahammal "azima’l-jurmi mimman tuhibbuhii wa-in kunta mazluman fa-qul: And zdlimu. 

Hilya 10/269. 

In fact what is easiest to bear are words of abuse from the 
beloved, especially as secret affection can be concealed behind 
words of abuse. {Al-mahbub masbub). 
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Abu '^AIT (al-Daqqaq) had a slave woman named Firuz. He loved her because she 
had served him very much. “I heard him say (so relates Qushayri): ‘Firuz one 
time tormented me and unleashed her tongue against me. Then Abu’l-Hasan al- 
Qari^ said to her: “Why do you torment this shaykh?’’ She replied: “Because I 
love him.'”” (Risdla 147, Bab al-mahabba\ Sendschreiben 448/48.14). 

Majnun declares that if all the people of the earth praised him, he wouldn’t 
want to know anything about it. The abusive names Layla gives him are enough 
for him. (MT 45/1, p. 165). 

“No” from the lips of the beloved is more precious to him than all the words 
in the world: 

Someone asks Majnun what is the dearest word for him. He says: “The word 
‘no’.” The person asks: “Why?” Majnun says: “One time I asked Layla whether 
she loved me. She said: ‘No.’ Since I heard this ‘no’ from her lips, I love this 
word more than all other words.” (MN 39/4). 

Perhaps the story is an elaboration of the verses of Majnun: “May her vituperation be al¬ 
lowed (forgiven) to Layla and her belittling us, and may it do her good! And may her sins be 
forgiven Laylaf” 

Haldlun li-Layld shatmuhd wa-ntiqdsund hani^an, wa-maghfurun li-Layld dhunubuhd. 

Aghdrii, 3rd printing, 2/85. 

Whoever cannot endure the suffering which the beloved causes 
him is a false lover. 

Some people visit Shibll in the house for the insane. Asked who they are, 
they answer: “We’re your friends who have nothing in mind but love for you.” 
Then Shibll throws stones at them, and when they run away in consternation, he 
cries after them: “You liars! You claim to love but aren’t willing to endure what 
the one you claim to love inflicts on you!” (IN 8/12, p. 137; TA 2/1 639 .j 2 ). 

Luma^ 50; Schlaglichter 91/25.2\ Qushayri, Risdla 146, Bdb al-mahabba; Sendschreiben 
447/48.12; Ihyd^ 4/63, Baydn mazdnn al-hdja ildl-sabr, 4/299, Baydn haqiqat al-ridd; Stufen 
162/B.56, 742/F.286; Elixir 174. 

How the proper lover behaves is illustrated by the following 
story: 

A lover is on the point of going on the pilgrimage and asks his beloved be¬ 
fore setting out whether he has instructions for him. Instead of giving any an¬ 
swer, the latter throws a brick at his head. The lover picks up the brick in si¬ 
lence, makes a hole in it and hangs it around his neck on a string as a memento. 
(MN 33/6). 

At the same time harsh treatment is a means for the beloved to 
distinguish between the genuine and the false lover. 

The third requirement is that the poor lover doesn’t withdraw from affliction 
when the beloved, at the initial stage of love, adopts an attitude of harshness, as 
is the beloved’s custom, but considers it to be a benefit {^ayn-i rdhat) and puts up 
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with it. For this takes place in order to distinguish between the lover and the 
non-lover, between the faithful and the unfaithful person. {Blue Anonymous). 

A dervish falls in love with a good-looking boy and when he can no longer 
endure, declares his love for him, saying: “My suffering has no remedy. I can’t 
live without you. Now do whatever you want. If you wish to bestow life on me, I 
lie at your feet. If you wish to kill me. I’m prepared to die.” The boy answers: 
“I’ll test whether your love is real.” He mounts a horse, throws a rope around the 
dervish’s neck and gallops over a field of thorns, dragging the dervish behind 
him. When the lover willingly allows this to happen, the boy finally dis¬ 
mounts, takes in his lap the lover’s feet which are full of thorns and plucks out 
the thorns with his own hand. But the dervish thinks: “For the sake of this re¬ 
ward a hundred times as many thorns should have stuck in my feet!” (IN 6/7, pp. 
108-10). 

I would give up a hundred lives for an arrow’s sake, if you would pluck out the 
arrowhead with your own hand. (MN after 0/2, before the na'^t). 

Sometimes the one in love is expected to undergo even more 
harsh trials. 

Ibn Hazm relates: “An Andalusian out of need sells a slave girl whom he loves 
very dearly but he can’t bear separation from her and attempts to buy her back, 
offering everything he possesses. (See above p. 376). The new owner is not 
persuaded. Then the man turns to the king of the country. The king summons the 
buyer and tries to convince him to return the slave—but to no avail. The new 
master claims to love the girl more than the previous master did. The latter then 
throws himself from the balcony where these negotiations were taking place, 
but lands on the ground without suffering any harm. He’s restrained from at¬ 
tempting suicide a second time. The king then has an idea: he asks the buyer to 
prove his love by throwing himself from the balcony like his rival did. If he 
dies, the foreordained hour of his death will have overtaken him. If he remains 
alive, the slave girl should belong to him. If he refuses, the slave girl will be 
taken from him and given to the first owner. The man gets ready to jump several 
times but recoils at the last moment. He’s then forced to sell the girl to her pre¬ 
vious owner.” (Tawq 112-14; Nykl 173-75; Weisweiler 185-87). 

In the Sifat aWdshiqin of Hilali youths test their lovers in the 
same way, expecting them to throw themselves down into a 
ravine. {Bab 2). 


9 

For lovers are even prepared to give their lives for the beloved’s 
sake. 

I heard a lover, who was alone with his beloved, say: “By God, I love you 
with all my heart but you turn your face away from me!” Then the beloved said to 
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him: “If you love me, what will you pay for me?” The lover said: “Oh my master, 
I’ll give you for your own everything that’s mine and then I’ll sacrifice my life 
for you.” (Qut 2/55^^; Nahrung 2/473/32.694). 

Even the austere Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya knows of this kind 
of obedience: 

And this obedience goes so far in the case of many of these depraved ones 
that they sacrifice their life in obedience to their beloved, like the warrior for 
the faith sacrifices his life for his God and lets himself be killed on the path of 
God. {Ighathat al-lahfan 304). 

Truly strange are the stories in which those in love die at the 
mere command of their beloved. 

SulamI relates from the Sufi Abu’l-Husayn ^AIT ibn Muhammad al-QazwIni 
who heard it from Abu’l-Husayn al-MalikJ: “Nurl came to Abu’I-Qasim al-Junayd 
ibn Muhammad and said: ‘I’ve heard that you speak about everything. Speak 
about whatever you wish and I’ll speak about it even better.’ Abu’I-Qasim said: 
‘What should I speak about to you?’ Nurl said: ‘About love.’ Junayd: ‘I’ll tell 
you a story. I was with some of my companions in a garden. The man who was 
meant to bring us what we needed was late in coming, and we went up onto the 
garden’s terrace. Then we noticed a blind man with a good-looking boy (and 
heard) the blind man say: “Oh you, you ordered me to do this and I obeyed. And 
you forbade me to do that and I abstained from it. I don’t contradict you regard¬ 
ing anything you want. What (more) do you want from me?” The youth said: 
‘That you die!” The blind man said: “Behold, I die!”, and he stretched out (on the 
ground) and covered his face. I said to my companions: “One can’t demand more 
from this blind man. But he can’t really be dead. Surely he only appears to be 
dead.” We came down and went outside to him and shook him. And he was indeed 
dead.’—NurT then stood up and went away.” (Sulami, Kitab al-Futuwwa, Ms. 
Ayasofya 2049, fol. 83b). 

This story, as we see, is set in the time of Junayd (d. 298/910), 
the head of the Baghdad school of SOfis. His disciple Ja'^far al- 
KhuldT relates a very similar story. 

It is found in the old book by DaylamI (d. circa 400 AH) about love, the ^Atf al-alif aU 
mu^'luf al-ma^tuf (s&e Der Islam 21/1923/91), in chpt. 22. 

We were told by Abu “"Abd Allah Ahmad ibn “^Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad 
al-Hashimi who heard JaTar al-Khuldi relate: “One day I walked past the entrance 
gate of the bath in the fief of Zubayda (Qat^a, Mu^jam al-bulddn 4/141). Two 
young men were standing there at the bath’s entrance arguing with one another 
(yata'^dtabdn) in a loud voice. The one said to the other: ‘So what is it you want 
from me?’ The other said: ‘Your life (ruhak)y Then the young man let out a cry 
and fell down dead. The other ran off in haste. The people gathered together, re¬ 
cognized him (the dead youth) and carried him into his house. Six years later I 
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went on the pilgrimage. While I was circumambulating the Ka^'ba, I saw the sec¬ 
ond youth and recognized him. Drawing him to me, I said to him: ‘Aren’t you the 
one to whom such-and-such happened?’ He replied: ‘Yes!’ and, gripping my 
hand, he drew me aside from those performing the circumambulation and said: 
‘Did you observe me on that day?’ ‘Yes’, I replied. He began weeping wretchedly 
and said: ‘Know this! That young man loved me and I hated him. All his life it 
was his wish to go on the pilgrimage, but I was the reason he was hindered from 
making the journey. Now I’ve made the pilgrimage five times for him, and this 
is the sixth time. But the day before yesterday I wept profusely until my eyes 
were overcome with sleep. Then I saw him in a dream and greeted him, but he 
didn’t return my greeting. When I didn’t leave him alone and wept before him, he 
recited the verses: “Do you weep for me after having killed me and treated me so 
badly before my death? Oh you moon, who caused my body and heart to waste 
away and reviled me and didn’t spare me! Stop this weeping and weep no more! 
For I don’t see that you’ve done anything (which would cause your deed to be 
forgotten).””’ 

A-tabki ba‘^da qailika ll ^alayya \va~min qabli'l-mamdii tusi ilayya? 

Fa-yd qamaran bard jismi wa-qalbJ wa-qddhafanfl wa-md abqd ^alayyd! 

Tajdfa ‘'ani'l-bukd''i wa-ld tazidhu fa-innl Id ardka sana^ta shayyd. 

The story appears in Attar in the following form: 

Abu ‘^All Rudhabarl observes in the bath a handsome youth and a dervish. The 
dervish waits upon the youth like a slave. He washes him, dries him off, gives 
him sherbet, spreads out his prayer rug under his feet, dresses him, lights in¬ 
cense, sprinkles him with rose-water, etc. But the youth doesn’t deign to look at 
him. The dervish says: “How long are you still going to be angry at me?” The 
youth says: “Die! Then you’ll be set free from my aloof behavior!” The dervish 
lets out a sigh and dies. Abu ""AIT buries the dead man. Years later in the desert he 
meets the youth who’s care-worn and dressed in a Sufi robe. To atone for the in¬ 
justice he committed he’s vowed to make the pilgrimage to Mecca every year for 
the slain lover. He’d been blind not to recognize the man’s perfection. He feels 
bitter regret over him. (IN 18/8, pp. 295-97). 

A shorter version: 

Junayd relates: “I saw a man who hung on a boy’s sleeve, while humbly be¬ 
seeching him, and declared his love for him. The boy turned to him and said: 
‘How long will you go on playing this hypocritical game?’ The man replied: 
‘God knows I’m honest in what I say. If you order me to die. I’ll die.’ The boy 
said: ‘So die then, if you’re honest!’ The man went to one side, closed his eyes 
and was dead.” (Ihyd^ 4/300, Bab al-ridd\ Stufen 744/F.289; Elixir 175). 

A similar story, in which a young man dies at the order of a slave girl singer 
whom he loves, occurs in the same place. 
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With regard to the boy’s behavior the following verse of Jun- 
ayd is quoted: 

And if I say: “What sin have I committed’', she replies: “Your existence is a 
sin to which no other sin can be compared!” 

Wa-iii qidiii ma adhnabtn qalat nnijlbatan: witjuduka dhanbun Id yuqdsu bihl dhanbu. 

Shadhardt 2/229; Shark al-Hikam 1/137 with a mystical interpretation. 

Moreover, the great Beruni has also read about Sufis dying by 
merely willing it—without an erotic motive: 

It’s recounted in their books about one of the SufTs: “A group of Sufis came to 
us and sat down at a certain distance from us. One of them rose to perform the 
prayers. When he was finished, he turned to me and said: ‘Oh shaykh, is there a 
place here where a person can die?’ I thought he meant a place to sleep and I 
showed him a spot. He went there and lay down on his back. When I went up to 
him and shook him, he had already grown cold.” (Md Lid-Hind 40). 

Abu Sa'^id Tirmidhi dies in a similar way in the presence of '^Ayn al-Qudat, the latter’s 
father, and Ahmad Ghazzali during a mystical circle dance. (Zubda, Taiiihid 9, my Ms. 
121 a-b; Tard^iq al-haqddq 2/254). 

A gruesome death among schoolmates because of love: 

“In the school of a city”, so relates Shibll, “there was an amirs son of excep¬ 
tional beauty. The son of a shoemaker fell in love with him. One day a higher 
official visits the school and finds fault with the fact that a shoemaker’s son is 
sitting next to the amir's son. Thereupon the teacher dismisses the shoemaker’s 
son from the school. The latter becomes ill and is on the point of dying. The 
amir's son sends someone to him to ask how he’s doing. The messenger returns 
with the message that the shoemaker’s son has given him, the amir's son, his 
heart. Then the amir's son has his admirer informed that if this is true, he should 
send him his heart. The boy then cuts the heart out of his body and sends it to 
the friend on a platter. The amir's son only realizes what he has brought about 
when it’s too late, and grieves at the grave of his young admirer.” (MN 20/3. On 
the context see above p. 323). 

This story, as is clear, also comes from Sufi circles in Baghdad. 

Even today immoderate feelings of being in love occur among schoolmates. They are 
also attested in literature. 

Ahmad Ghazzali stresses rather emphatically the viewpoint that 
the beloved’s cruelty, because it entails active attention given to 
the lover, must signify happiness and joy for the latter. Indeed, 
the beloved, when he punishes the lover, confers distinction on 
him by being attentive to him, whereas he may be utterly indif¬ 
ferent toward others. Bad treatment, after all, amounts to estab¬ 
lishing a relationship. If the archer wishes to hit you with his ar- 
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row, he must turn his face toward you completely. To hit you he 
must focus his mind on you completely. 

How can such a connective bond not be enough for you? After all, in this way 
he has given preference to one above all the others. (Verse:) “Take an arrow with 
my name out of the quiver and draw it on your strong bow! Are you looking for a 
target? Here’s my heart! Your part is to strike hard, my part is to cry: ‘Woe!”’ 
{Sawdnihy Fast 20g.i2). 

Attar has taken over this whole train of thought of Ahmad 
GhazzalL Like Ghazzall, he also develops it most clearly in his 
depiction of Satan’s love of God (see pp. 557 ff. below) but by 
way of clarifying that love he likewise relates a series of earthly 
love stories. 

To be killed by the hand of the beloved is, in the realm of 
love, a title to glory. Moreover, death often offers the only pos¬ 
sibility of coming into contact with the beloved or his sphere. 

A man falls in love with the good-looking son of a Turkish amir. Since he 
has no hope at all of ever attaining closeness to him, he hides himself on the 
boy’s shooting range at the spot where the archer’s arrow must penetrate the 
ground. The boy shoots, and the earth is stained red with the struck lover’s 
blood. The young archer rushes to the target and sees what he has hit. He asks 
the dying man: “Why have you done this?’’ He answers: “For this reason, that 
you should ask me; ‘Why have you done this?’ I’ve loved you for a long time but 
I had no confidant I could entrust with my love and so I made this arrow into my 
messenger of love. Would to God I had a hundred lives so I could sacrifice them 
to your arrow!’’ Having spoken, he dies. (MN 32/1). 

The story occurs with some discrepancies in ^Iraqi, Dahndma, Kulliyydt 208-11; Majalis 
al-'^ushshdq, majlis 62. According to the latter work, the young hunter was Muhammad, the 
son of Mahmud of Ghazna. The author calls the dervish rind-i gulkhantdb. 

A weak variant of the story, transferred to the fawning, courtly 
domain, is presented by ‘'Attar in a Mahmud-Ayaz story: 

Mahmud allows his courtiers to ask for whatever they wish. They ask for 
cities, money, property, high office and suchlike. When it’s Ayaz’s turn, he 
says he only has one wish: to be the target for Mahmud’s arrow. When the 
courtiers express their amazement at this strange desire, Ayaz explains: “You 
understand nothing about this secret. You see only the shot which hits me, you 
don’t see Mahmud’s gaze which must be fixed on me before he releases the ar¬ 
row.’’ (IN 8/11, p. 136). 

A woman from the ordinary folk falls in love with a prince and walks after 
him when he rides out to play polo. Nor does she let herself be stopped by the 
blows she must endure from the prince’s guardians. The matter circulates in the 
mouth of the people and finally becomes so well known that the prince feels an- 
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noyed and asks his father to remove this woman from his back who is causing 
his name to be discussed. The angered king orders that the woman be tied by her 
hair to the feet of a horse and dragged to death. On the day of the public execu¬ 
tion the woman falls at the king’s feel and begs him for a final favor. The king 
says: ‘4f you wish to ask for your life or a postponement of the punishment, 
your request will be in vain. And it’s the same if you ask for a different form of 
death or if you desire to be together with the prince.” The woman answers: “I 
don’t ask for any of those things. I beseech you for something else.” The king 
says: “If it’s something other than the four things mentioned, your request will 
be granted.” The woman then says: “If you wish to have me dragged to death to¬ 
day by a horse, I beg you to have my hair tied to the feet of his horse so I may be 
killed by him. To be killed by the beloved is the highest degree of love that can 
be apportioned to me.” The stern king is moved by these words, forgives the 
woman and sends her into the prince’s palace. (IN 2/1, pp. 48-51). 

The false lover recoils from death. 

A beggar in Cairo falls in love with a king (a prince). The latter summons 
him and presents him with the choice of either leaving the country or dying. The 
beggar chooses to leave the country. Then the king orders that his head be 
chopped off because he’s a false lover. He says: “If he had chosen to be killed by 
me, whom he claims to love, he would have attained high honor. I myself would 
have rendered him service like a slave. But he must atone for his hypocritical 
love.” (MT 20/3, p. 75). 

To all these stories of ‘'Attar about death at the beloved’s hand, 
which are easily elevated to the symbolical and unreal sphere, 
may here be added the narrative of a true event which took place 
in the Ottoman cultural domain in the 16th century and which, 
strangely enough, is recounted by the very youth himself who 
killed his lover. The story in question is that concerning Mehmed 
Mukhlis who bore the nom de plume FerdI and was known as 
(spaoTOKTOVog, “he who kills his lover”). It is 
recorded by ‘'A§iq C^lebi (d. 980/1572, cf. Islam Ansiklopedisi 1/ 
695 ff.) in his famous collection of biographies of poets, in a 
peculiar but delightful mixed style consisting of simple, realistic, 
vividly concrete narrative and artistic prose of elevated diction 
with rich imagery and interspersed verses. 

Me^a^ir e§-^u^ara^ (Ms. of Istanbul Uni. Libr., T 2406, fol. 238 ff.). The story has been 
told in verse by Nev^Izade (d. 1044/1634) in his inathnawJ, SohbeiCi’l-ebkar. (Ms. Is¬ 

tanbul Uni. Libr., T 437, fol. 262a-65a). 

‘'A^iq C^lebi has previously recounted the story of the insane 
love which the agha of the Janissaries, Mustafa, had for Ferdi, 
and which cost him his life because he neglected his duties as 
leader of the Janissary corps, while engaging in wine parties with 
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his favorite. When a mutiny broke out in this corps, because of 
his drunken condition he was incapable of restoring order, and 
was consequently executed at the orders of the sultan. ''A§iq 
^elebi, whose report we give in a shortened form, then continues: 

Ferdl killed a lover once again. He used to relate himself: 

“I had a lover openly known about town for his inclination for men, but he 
was cultured and well educated. Only he was impatient and an irritating nuisance. 
He wasn’t satisfied with merely watching like the moon. I never found myself 
with wine and a candle without his appearing as fourth in the company. During 
the day he followed me like my shadow and nights he stationed himself before 
me and stood there from evening to morning. If at home I chased him out the 
door, he came down the chimney again like the moon. If I was invited some¬ 
where, he always heard about it and showed up without being asked. If I meant to 
go on an excursion, he’d set out before me and I’d find him there already. Fi¬ 
nally, one day I went up to him, gave him a thrashing, beat his head bloody and 
poked out one of his eyes. Then he swore: ‘May I no longer look at the world 
“with two eyes” if I don’t gladly let you poke out my other eye, and if I don’t 
gaze at you “with four eyes” or regard you like other good-looking men.’ Wher¬ 
ever I looked I saw him standing there, staring at me. If I went to a party on my 
own without him, he’d come there as well. What things he did! He would swear 
solemn, dreadful oaths: ‘Either you must kill me or ITl kill you!’ One time I 
woke up around midnight, alone in my room with the doors locked. I saw him 
standing over me in readiness with a sharp dagger—I don’t understand, did he 
pass through the window panes like moonlight? Another time 1 got up in the 
morning and there he was above my pillow, ready to kill me, with a drawn sword 
in his hand, looking like he was Mars who’d come down from the roof. I realized 
that if I didn’t kill him, he’d surely kill me. Finally, I decided that just as I’d 
struck his eye out, I’d cast him forth from this world and kill him before he found 
the chance to kill me. So I fixed a time to go with him to the village Shaykh 
Sinan (in ^Ata"*!: Baba Naqqash) in the vicinity of Istanbul, as if we’d make an 
excursion. The fellow immediately performed a major ritual ablution, dressed in 
pure white linen, said goodbye to all the friends he met, and was pleased in the 
extreme. He began to sing and dance, and said: ‘Today is our holiday!’ It was 
then autumn (a poetic depiction of the autumn landscape follows). We walked 
over hills and glens and open countryside until we came to the place which is 
known as the Cloister’s Fountain (Teke pinan), a cheerful, level spot, always 
green and fresh, as if it were a sanctuary of Khidr where verdure has sprung up 
and due to the saint’s footsteps high trees with thick foliage have arisen (poetic 
description). At the head of the clearing there was a spring and at its foot a deep 
penetrating glen. The two of us went into the glen together, alone. He removed a 
sword-belt from around his neck and drew a deadly dagger from his side. Then he 
swore by the thousand and one names of God—heaven and earth shook at this 
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oath—: Tf you don’t kill me, I’ll kill you this very instant. Come here immedi¬ 
ately!’ I realized that killing him would be an act of self-defense. I bound his 
hands, looked in his face and wept. He said: ‘Your killing me is surely good for 
you and for me. One of us two must kill the other.’ Then he indicated the well- 
sharpened dagger. I took it and with it 1 slit his throat. Looking me in the eyes, 
he gave up the ghost. Slain by the sword of love, he attained the goal of his de¬ 
sires. I wept a while, moaned a while, and finally I carried him away and placed 
him with his clothes in a crevice in the earth. Then I headed for the city and 
prayed many Fatihas for his soul. 

In accordance with his final instructions, I had taken his kerchief with me. 
When I opened it, I found a scroll with writing on it and twenty heavy gold coins 
in a folded-up piece of paper. In the testament it said: Tf you wish, you may use 
some of the gold coins you find here for your expenses. Some of them should be 
used to bestow alms for the sake of my soul, and with some you should have 
halva (candy) prepared. Then assemble friends, and with conviviality and wine 
may you remember me, pray for my soul and gladden my departed spirit!”’ 

After these events—so the biographer continues his report—FerdI went to 
the Janissary scribe, Shihab al-Dln Bey, and it was he who enjoyed the period of 
Ferdl’s final youthful bloom. When Shihab al-Dln died, FerdI had no further 
good fortune. For a while he was pleased to study and exchanged the soldier’s 
cap for the turban of a student. But here as well he had no success and finally 
gave himself over to the pleasure of opium. In this state, one time when he 
wished to mount a horse and already had one foot in the stirrup, death came upon 
him. Killing his lover brought him no blessings. He died when he was still 
young. 

Perhaps this insane lover with a death-wish did not behave ac¬ 
cording to the rules of love which we have become acquainted 
with but in the light of this incident many extreme stories of 
""Attar no longer appear so implausible. The scene where the 
lover has himself slaughtered by the beloved while looking 
fixedly at his face, recalls to some extent, despite its pathological 
gruesomeness, the answer which ""Ayn al-Qudat in his Lawd'^ih 
(Der Islam 21/1933/95) has Hallaj give to the question: “When 
does the lover’s pleasure reach its highest point?”—“When the 
beloved has spread out the leather mat for execution and has pre¬ 
pared the lover for being killed. The latter is admiringly absorbed 
in his beauty and says: ‘He is readying himself to kill me but I 
only admire how handsome he looks brandishing the sword!’” 
{Lawd^ih 80a-b). 

Verses in which joy is expressed during suffering are also found in Ibn ‘^Arabl, Kitdb al- 
Hujub in Majmu‘' al-rasd^il al-ildhiyya. There as well Hallaj is also dealt with in this connec- 
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The suffering in question does not have to emanate directly from 
the beloved. It can be suffering which is not through the beloved, 
but for his sake and the sake of love. In many stories, however, 
this suffering is considered by the beloved person to be fair and 
proper and a sign of real love. 

One day Majnun is allowed to sit with Layla. She says: “Show me what 
you’ve brought with you!” He answers: “You know I don’t possess anything but 
my life. If you want that, I’m ready to give it to you.” But Layla wants a more 
concrete gift. He then gives her a needle, the only object that he carries with 
him. It served him for removing the thorns which stuck in his feet when he was 
looking for Layla in the desert. But she answers: “That you remove the thorn 
that sticks in your foot on the path of love is a sign of imperfect love. A thorn 
in the foot for Layla’s sake is better than a hundred roses made into a bouquet for 
you by others.” (IN 19/11, pp. 299-300. Cf. above p. 208). 

The genuine lover must be utterly distraught and emaciated so 
his bones show, the way Majnun is represented in miniatures. 

As a reward for a service Junayd has done, Sari al-Saqatl gives him a piece of 
paper on which the followng verses are written: 

“And when I complained to her of my love, she said: ‘You’ve lied to me! Why 
do I see your bones covered (with flesh)? Love is only (present) if the skin 
clings to the innards and you become mute and don’t respond to someone who 
calls you, and you’ve grown so weak that love leaves you nothing but an eye to 
weep with and secretive speech.’” 

TazyJn al-aswdq 1/29; Qushayrl, Risdla 146, Bab al-mahabba with often corrupt text of 
verses; Sendschreiben 446/48.11. 

Suffering is borne gladly and with pride. To a certain extent it 
is actually a form of sacrifice which is offered up to the beloved 
person. It is enough for the lover if the beloved knows about his 
suffering. 

Because of his insane love for Layla, Majnun is afflicted with misery and con¬ 
tempt. One time his father says to him: “You’ve made yourself despicable. No 
one will sell you a piece of bread any more.” Majnun replies: “I suffer all this for 
the beloved’s sake. Does she know I suffer this for her sake?” The father says: 
“She knows.” Then Majnun says: “That’s enough for me until the Final Day.” 
(MN 5/8). 

In some regions of Anatolia there are still customs which recall the old prac¬ 
tices of bride abduction {kiz kagirmak). Whoever kidnaps a girl is punished with 
imprisonment. But the authorities complain that the punishment has little effect 
on the offenders because it raises a lover’s value in the eyes of the girl. 
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The desire to be punished for the sake of the beloved appears 
intensified to the level of madness in the following story: 

A lover hears that his beloved lies dying. He then takes hold of a knife and 
wants to go and murder the beloved so that he doesn't die a natural death.^ Criti¬ 
cized for this strange intention, he says: “If I kill him now, Fll suffer death for 
his sake here and Hell-fire in the hereafter, and people will call me the one who 
was killed or burned for his sake, and thus my name will remain bound to his for 
eternity.” (MT 39/5, p. 136). 

Ibn al-Jawzi relates a story about a Sufi in Baghdad who kills a boy he loves when he’s 
accused of wicked things and the boy is separated from him. Afterwards he offers himself to 
the father as an expiatory sacrifice. The father, however, forgives him, and now he under¬ 
takes the pilgrimage every year and bestows the reward for it on the boy. (TalbJs 291). I be¬ 
lieve it is not wholly impossible that this story already existed in an earlier source and has 
been adapted by ‘"Altar. 

A poet gives a somewhat different justification for a murder of 
this kind: 

I want to kill her out of love so that on the Resurrection she becomes my ad¬ 
versary in a legal action, and we stand together a long time on the bridge of tri¬ 
als and my eyes can feast on the sight of her. (Anwar al-rabJ^ 755). 

1 1 

Still more difficult to bear than the cruelty directed against the 
lover by the beloved is the latter’s complete indifference, his lack 
of need (istighnd, be-niydzi), due to which everything the lover 
does, his fate and his existence or non-existence, means nothing 
to the beloved. “To love means to do what one can, while the 
beloved does as he pleases.” 

Al-mahabbatu badhlu'l-majhud wa'L-habibu yaf^alu met yashd^ (Qushayri, Risdla 146, 
Bab al-rnahabba; Sendschreiben 446/48.22). 

The prototype for beauty which is sufficient unto itself, and 
disdains love offered to it, is Joseph in his relationship with Zu- 
laykha. We have already seen (p. 386) how he held off her mod¬ 
est advances with a crack of his whip. 

Yusuf-i HamadhanI relates: “One time somebody attempted to put in a good 
word for Zulaykha with Joseph: ‘You’ve ravished the heart of this helpless 
woman without friends. Surely you can give her back her heart!’ Joseph answers: 
T never ravished this old woman’s heart, 1 know nothing about her heart being 


^ td ba-marg-i khwadh na-mJradh. On the grammatical aspect cf. H. H. Schaeder, 
“Des eigenen Todes sterben” in: Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Gottingen, Phil.-hist. KJasse, 1946-47, pp. 24-36. 
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ravished, nor have I ever aspired to the role of heart-ravisher. I’ve had nothing 
to do with her heart and never thought of (being involved with it).’” (IN 7/6, pp. 
116-17). 

But neither does Zulaykha know what’s happened to her heart and so can’t ask 
for it back from Joseph. She doesn’t know why it’s fallen in love or where it is. 
“If Joseph doesn’t have it, Zulaykha doesn’t have it either.” (IN 7/7, p. 117).— 
("^Attar adds a melancholic thought concerning the difficult position of man 
who’s held responsible for something he can’t do anything about. The polo- 
stick drives the ball from east to west. The ball can’t run any other way than the 
polostick drives it, and yet they call to it: “Watch out you don’t fall in a hole in 
the ground! If you run crookedly, you’ll end up in Hell-fire for all eternity and in 
the pit of prison!”—We have already dealt with this motif above, pp. 72-73). 

The rose laughs at her lover the nightingale and the latter, foolishly enough, 
lets himself be deceived. (MT 3/0, pp, 28-29; above p. 11). And matters turned 
out the same way for a dervish who fell in love with a princess. 

A dervish by chance sees a wondrously beautiful daughter of a king. In shock 
he lets his bread fall from his hand. The princess quickly rides past and smiles at 
him in a friendly manner, or so he thinks. The sweet smile of the princess won’t 
leave the dervish’s mind. He weeps because of being in love and spends seven 
years among the dogs of the street where she lives. When the princess’ servants 
come to realize what his situation is, they want to kill him. The princess then 
has him come to her in secret. She warns him and says that if he values his life, 
he should go away very quickly. The dervish begs her to allow him to ask a ques¬ 
tion: “If I’m now to be killed, why did you smile at me that time?” She answers: 
“I didn’t smile at you. I laughed at you because you’re such an imbecile!” (MT 
3/1, pp. 29-30). 

^Attar treats istighnd, lack of need, more forcefully in connec¬ 
tion with love of God (p. 568 below). In Ahmad Ghazzall the 
subject is dealt with on several occasions. The beloved demands 
that the lover become the beloved completely. Then when only 
the beloved still remains, need ceases and only lack of need is still 
left over. (See pp. 422 f. below). When an antithetical division of 
characteristics distinguishing the lover from the beloved is form¬ 
ulated, lack of need stands on the side of the beloved. {Sawdnih, 
Fasl 42 and 44). The beloved has neither gain nor loss from 
love. (Fasl 41^ and 62). 


12 

But this lack of need, which is so discouraging for the lover, is 
limited and mitigated by another factor: beauty is in need of be- 
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ing loved in order to become aware of itself and take pleasure in 
itself. 

Since the beloved was unique in beauty, without a doubt he required a yearning 
lover... If the beloved had no lover, he wouldn’t be worthy of being a beloved. 
The state of lover is never denied to a created being (man), because only the 
lover knows the beloved’s worth. All that beauty only appears on market day 
due to the lover’s longing. The beloved himself brings forth his lover. For this 
reason he sees no one who’s as worthy of him as the lover... The beloved’s heart 
is in the lover’s hand. (IN pp. 124^5, i 7 . 2 o» I 2545 ). 

The eye of beauty is closed unto itself. It can only perceive the perfection of 
its own beauty in the mirror of the lover’s love. Therefore beauty has need of a 
lover so that the beloved can enjoy his own beauty in the mirror of love and the 
lover’s desire... The lover is thus closer to the beloved’s beauty than the 
beloved himself, because through him alone the beloved enjoys his own beauty. 
{Sawdnih, Fasl 13 1 . 7 ). 

A little earlier one finds this put somewhat differently: 

Beauty’s displaying itself (kirishma) is one thing, while displaying that one 
is a beloved {ma^shuqi) is something else. Beauty’s displaying itself has no 
connection to anyone else and no tie with the outside. But displaying that one is 
a beloved, flirting and acting coyly: this receives support from the lover and 
cannot come about without him. Here the beloved is in need of the lover. It’s 
one thing to be beautiful, it’s something else to be loved. 

A man who lives in an ashhouse fell in love with a prince (malik, king). The 
prince wanted to punish him but the vizier said: “You’re known for being up¬ 
right. It’s not fitting to punish someone for an offense which isn’t subject to 
the free will.” The prince’s road took him past the beggar’s ashhouse, and it was 
the beggar’s wont to sit on the street every day waiting for the prince to pass 
by. When the prince went past, “the display of being loved” would Join with 
“the display of beauty”. On that day, however, the beggar was not sitting there 
when the prince arrived. “The display of being loved”, which the prince had ini¬ 
tiated, was in need of the needful gaze of love. When this was lacking, it hung 
void in the air because there was nothing to receive it. Clearly the prince was 
annoyed. The clever vizier understood why and remarked: “If earlier we said pun¬ 
ishment makes no sense because the beggar is harmless, now we’ve come to see 
that his needy longing is actually necessary...” (Sawdnih, Fasl 11/1). 

Here the beggar escapes death. Otherwise, of course, the lover 
has little gain from the beautiful person’s need to be admired and 
to arouse love. 

A young man falls in love with a beautiful woman whom he sees walk past 
and he follows after her. She asks him what he wants, and he declares his love 
for her. Thereupon she lifts her veil, lets him see her face and then rushes home. 
The young man, in utter confusion, walks after her and throws a stone against 
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her closed door (i.e. thinks she’s accessible). The woman comes outside and 
shouts at him; “Are you out of your senses? Do you want them to cut off your 
head?” He replies: “If you didn’t want to be mine, why did you lift your veil?” 
She answers: “Because I like it that someone likes me.” (MN 37/9. Cf. the story 
MT 3/1, above p. 415). 

The last sentence recalls the answer which the beautiful ‘'ATsha bint Talha, 
who always went about unveiled, gave to Mus^^ab ibn al-Zubayr when he re¬ 
proached her for this behavior: “God has distinguished me with the sign of 
beauty and I want the people to see it.” (Zahr al-adab 1/231; Kinany, Develop¬ 
ment 183). 

What does Jam! have to say? 

A beautiful face can’t bear being covered up. If you shut the door, it sticks its 
head out the window! 

Nikuru tdb-i mastun na-doradh. chu dar band! sar az rozan bar dradh. 

Yusuf u Zulaykhd, p. 23. 

Rozbihan Baqll hears a mother say to her beautiful daughter: “Child, don’t 
show your beauty to anyone, otherwise you’ll debase yourself and people will 
not respect you anymore!” The shaykh says: “Oh woman, beauty doesn’t agree 
that it should be for itself alone and remain for itself. Love and beauty have con¬ 
cluded a pact in eternity that they will never willingly separate from one an¬ 
other.” 

Jaml, Nafahdt al-uns in Rozbihan Baqli’s biography; Tercume 299; JamT, Tuhfat al-ahrdr 
38; Moreno, Antologia 129-30. 

There is the idea which goes one step further, namely that gen¬ 
erally speaking love first of all issues from the beloved. This idea 
is also developed by Ahmad Ghazzall with the support of the Ko¬ 
ranic verse: “He loves them and they love Him” (surah 5/54), but 
only in connection with love of God. For this reason it is only 
mentioned here in passing. 

In a Turkish verse it says: 

Love’s fire first falls upon the beloved and from there upon the lover. Look at 
the candle: Only if it burns itself does it then burn the moth! 

A§qin odu evvel dither ma'^^uqa ondan ^d§iqa. sem^i gor kim yanmadan yandirmadi 


Love sheds light over the beloved person’s form so that the lover 
does not see his faults. 

The fifth requirement is that the eye of the lover doesn’t fall upon the 
beloved’s faults and that every part of him that the lover looks at pleases him. 
{Blue Anonymous). 
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The classic story which customarily illustrates this point makes 
the impression of being a “spiritualized” version of the Hero- 
Leander legend which was in fact known in a vague form in the 
Orient. 

A man from Nahr al-Mu^alla (east side of Baghdad) loved a woman in Karkh 
(west side of Baghdad) and dove in the water every night and swam to her. When 
one night he noticed a mark on her face, he said: “Where does this mark come 
from?” She said: “I was born with this mark, but don’t go in the water today!” 
When he nevertheless entered the water, he perished from the cold. For he had 
come back to himself and had seen the mark. 

Sawanih, Fasl 48; ‘'Ayn ahQiidat, Lawa^ih fol. 77b-78a, there instead of the Tigris the 
ROd-i Sind is naentioned. Rendered in verse in Sanaa’s Hadlqa 331-32, printed in TarzT-Ate§, 
Farsga Granieri 170-71.—In the Blue Anonyiuous, as in ‘'Altar, the mark is replaced by a 
while spot in the eye. 

In ""Attar’s version swimming across the Tigris and the lover’s 
death are missing. 

For five years a man loves a woman who has a white spot on her eye which he 
doesn’t notice in his love. When his love cools, he suddenly sees his beloved’s 
beauty flaw and asks her: “Since when have you had this white spot?” She an¬ 
swers: “Since the day you stopped loving me.” (MT 35/5, p. 119; similar in Ibn 
Dabbagh 29a). 

In the eye of the lover even what is ugly appears beautiful be¬ 
cause he loves the beloved person entirely, not just a part of him. 

Whoever only sees beauty from one side, his gaze is imperfect. One must 
look at the beautiful and the ugly together... When you see the ugly, it’s beauti¬ 
ful because it belongs to Him. (IN p. I73|i, i 2 a, 14 . before the following story). 

By no means should you only look at one limb of the beloved, 
you must look at him entirely. 

One day it’s reported to Mahmud that Ayaz entered the bath. The sultan has¬ 
tens after him and now sees the youth in his full beauty due to which “the wall of 
the bath was full of fire, and everything from the roof to the door began to 
dance”, and he falls to the ground unconscious. The slave falls at his master’s 
feet and says: “Oh my shah, what’s come over you that your perfect reason (your 
consciousness) has left you?” Mahmud answers: “As long as I only saw your 
face, I knew nothing of your limbs. Now that I see all your limbs, I’ve become 
utterly wretched. My soul already burned out of love for your face, but now a 
hundred new fires have been kindled in me, and I don’t know which of your limbs 
I should love more.” (IN 11/6, p. 174). 
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Love transfers itself from the beloved object to everything which 
in any way is connected with him. 

One of the ancients says: “When a believer loves a believer, he even loves 
his dog.” And it’s as he says. Experience based on the behavior of those in love 
testifies to this, and the works of the poets prove it. The lover therefore keeps a 
beloved person’s clothing and cherishes it as a souvenir from him, and loves his 
house, even the neighborhood in which he lives, and his neighbors. And thus 
Majnun says (verse): 

“I pass by the house, the house of Layla, and I kiss this wall and that wall. It 
wasn’t love for the house that wounded my heart, no, it was love for her who 
lives in the house.” 

Thus evidence and experience demonstrate that love from the beloved person 
can overflow into everything that lies in his surroundings, comes in contact 
with him or even has a distant connection with him. On the other hand, this is a 
matter of an exceptionally exuberant love. Simple love isn’t capable of this. 
But how far the stream of this overflowing love extends to the beloved’s sur¬ 
roundings and what comes into contact with him depends on the degree of love’s 
exuberance and strength. {Elixir 69). 

Cf. also the verses in Luma'" 386; Schlaglichter 526/125.5; Diwan al-sababa 1/16; and Ibn 
al-Dabbagh 28a-b. 

Majnun gives a piece of bread to a dog because one time it passed through 
Layla’s neighborhood. (Nuzhat al-^'dshiqin 18). 

He no longer wishes to be separated from the sheepskin he wrapped around 
him when he hid among a herd of sheep in order to draw near to Layla’s forbidden 
dwelling-place. (MT 39/2, p. 133). 

The name of the beloved person enjoys special reverence. 

Majnun can’t have Layla’s name repeated to him often enough. 

Someone asks Majnun: “What do you say about Layla?” (He wants to hear po¬ 
ems which Majnun has composed about Layla). Majnun then falls down on the 
ground and says: “Say once more: ‘Layla!’ How long will you go on wanting 
verses (ma^nd) from me? It’s enough that you pronounce Layla’s name! No mat¬ 
ter how many verses are recited about Layla, it’s not the same as if one says 
‘Layla’. One can always say ‘Layla’ and thus it seems like unbelief to me to 
speak of anyone else.”—If someone uttered Layla’s name in Majnun’s presence, 
he would come back to his senses. But if they spoke about anything else, he 
would become crazy and moan. (IN 7/15, pp. 122-23). 

A thief has his hand chopped off as punishment for his stealing. He immedi¬ 
ately picks up the chopped-off hand in his other hand and takes it with him. 
They ask him: “What are you going to do with the chopped-off hand?” He an- 
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swers: “I had my beloved’s name tatooed on it and as long as I live, I won’t be 
apart from it. Even if I’ve had nothing but pain from the hand, since my girl 
friend’s name is on it, it causes no harm.” (IN 8/7, p. 134). 

15 

Concentrating one’s awareness and feeling on a single object in¬ 
creases one’s sensitivity to it and establishes a secret rapport be¬ 
tween lover and beloved. The lover “senses” the nearness of the 
beloved person without seeing him. 

Ayaz contracts an illness in his eyes and must stay in bed. After ten days the 
sultan visits him at his bedside but when he enters the room, he presses his fin¬ 
ger to his lips so that no one informs Ayaz of his presence. But the ill slave 
straightway jumps up. He’s perceived the sultan’s presence through the sense of 
smell “in the soul”. (IN 20/5, pp. 321-22). 

Layla dies far from Majnun. Someone wants to show him the grave. But Maj- 
nun says: “It’s not necessary. I can perceive Layla’s grave by the scent of the 
earth.” He dies on top of the grave and is buried alongside Layla. (MN 30/7). 

16 

The result of completely filling the consciousness with the idea of 
the beloved person is that in the end the lover sees only him ev¬ 
erywhere. 

Whoever has absolute self-composure sees his beloved in everything and 
hears him speak from within everything. (Ibn al-Dabbagh 28a). 

This State of affairs first becomes fully developed in mysticism 
proper, whereas for profane love the example of Majnun, the 
monomaniac lover, is always cited. (Cf. Luma'" 360|7; Schlag- 
lichter 498/120.106; Hujwm 331). 

We have already heard how Majnun even seeks Layla in the earth of the street 
(p. 358). 

Ibn al-Dabbagh recalls (28b) the well-known story about how 
Majnun releases the captured gazelle, i.e. buys its freedom from 
the hunter, because it resembles Layla. Ahmad Ghazzali relates 
the same story to illustrate that the lover takes everything which 
resembles the beloved object to be that object itself, but explains 
that this is an initial stage (Sawdnih, Fasl 23/1). 

‘'Attar has elaborated a story on the basis of the verses cited 
above (p. 419): 

Majnun enters Layla’s village and there kisses every wall and every door. 
Asked about this, he explains that he saw Layla’s face everywhere. (MN 10/4). 
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Sarraj already cites the same verses and says beforehand: 

When the innermost soul and heart of the one in love is completely over¬ 
whelmed by thought of the person he’s in love with, he describes all his situa¬ 
tions with the characteristics of the beloved. As was the case with Majnun of the 
Banu ^Amir: if he looked at the wild animals, he would say: “Layla”, if he looked 
at the mountains, he would say: “Layla”, if he looked at the people, he would 
say: “Layla”, and if anyone asked him: “What’s your name and how are you?”, he 
would say: “Layla.” (Luma'^ 386; Schlaglichter 526/125.5; Niir 68). 

In fact the earliest reports about Majnun say that in general it 
was only possible to establish a rapport with him through the 
name Layla and that he was only capable of coherent speech 
when he spoke about Layla. His deranged spirit was entirely con¬ 
fined to this one idea. 

The relevant passages in the Aghani are found in O. Rescher, Abriss der arabischen Litte- 
raturgeschichte 1/210. Cf. also Ibn Qutayba, Shi‘^r 356. 

17 

In the concluding words of the passage in Sarraj’s Luma'' another 
motif of the psychology of love is touched upon: the self-identi¬ 
fication of the lover with the beloved object. This feeling of total 
identification is at the same time the only path to true union in 
love, to becoming one with the beloved. 

The following saying is already attributed by Junayd to Sari al-Saqati: “A real 
love doesn’t exist between two persons until the one says to the other: ‘Oh I!”’ 
(Luma^ 384; Schlaglichter 524/124.6; Qushayri, Risdla 146; Sendschreiben 
445/48.10; Firuzabadi, Nasi 90a). 

In this connection two verses are very frequently cited, at times 
as anonymous, at times attributed to Majnun or to Hallaj, which 
according to Sarraj’s explicit testimony refer to love of a created 
being, i.e. to earthly love: 

I’m he whom I love, and he whom I love is I. We’re two souls which have 
taken up residence in one body. If you see me, you see him, and if you see him, 
you see us (me). (Massignon, “Le Diwan d’al-Hallaj”, Journal Asiatique 1931, p. 
93; Sharh al-Shathiyydt 18b. Similar in the Sindbadnama 229). 

And similarly: 

Oh you (unattainable) desired goal of those who desire! Through yourself 
you’ve made me disappear unto myself {afnaytani bika ""anni). You’ve made me 
come so close to you that I thought I was you! {Luma'" 361; Schlaglichter 
498/106; a variant in Ibn al-Dabbagh 3a). 
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Tha'^alibl says about Abu Sulayman al-KhattabI (d. 388/998) in 
a poem; 

Abu Sulaymanf Travel about or remain here, you’re with me whether your 
dwelling is near or far. You’re none other than I, so that I had to fear you might 
lose me. I give up my life for your life, no, for my life—for you are I. {Irshad, 
Cairo, 4/254). 

A letter containing the same idea by a secretary to a friend is found in Mas'^udi, Muruj 
6/384; Caiio, 2/204. 

KalabadhI deals with this phenomenon in the Bahr al-ma'^dni: 

For if the bond has become firm and the friendship (mawadda) sincere, and the 
love is untroubled... then the action of each of the two persons joined in this 
way becomes identical with the action of the other, and the characteristics of the 
one become those of the other.—Verses by Sufis follow which express the same 
thought. (Ms. Fatih 697, fol. 181a). 

Cf. also Asrar al-tawhld 7424; O’Kane, Secrets 176; Qasim Ghani, Hdfiz 2/145. And Ibn 
^Arabi deals with the subject, Futuhdt 2/334, 361, in the beautiful chapter on love, Bab 178. 

Ahmad Ghazzali in the second aphorism describes how the 
lover sees the beloved in place of his own self so that now he can 
only find a way to himself by a detour via love and the beloved. 
In this connection he cites a variant of the above-quoted verse 
but criticizes the half-line in which “two souls” are referred to be¬ 
cause here there is still talk of duality. He then cites a Persian 
quatrain: 

I said; “You picture of divinity! Perhaps you’re my beloved. But now as I look 
carefully, you’re my own soul (I myselO” {Sawanih, p. 7). 

In the fourteenth aphorism the invitation to become one with 
him is placed in the beloved’s mouth: 

The beloved says to the lover: “Come and become me! For if I become you, 
then there will be need of a beloved; the lover receives an increase, and the lack 
and need become greater. But if you become me, then the beloved receives an in¬ 
crease. Everything becomes the beloved, and no lover exists any longer. Every¬ 
thing becomes non-need (ndz) and no need (niydz) exists any longer. Every¬ 
thing becomes wealth, and no poverty exists any longer. Everything becomes 
help, and no helplessness exists any longer.’’ (P. 31). 

In the thirteenth aphorism it says: 

Here where the lover is “he” for the beloved to a greater extent than the 
beloved is himself, strange attachments result—assuming that the lover has no 
attachment to himself—and this to a degree that the lover believes he himself is 
the beloved. And when he finds himself in the midst of rejection and separation 
and non-attainment of his desires, he still believes absolutely that he himself is 
the beloved. (P. 30). 
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Ibn al-Dabbagh discusses this self-identification with the 
beloved in connection with the Platonic teaching of the primeval 
bond, the pre-established harmony between the lover and 
beloved {al-mundsaba al-qadima, al-mundsaba bi’l-fitra al-iild). 
In theoretical writings on love as early as Jahiz (Qiydn 68-90), 
the bond is presented as one of the causes of love and brought in 
to explain love relationships which are difficult to understand, 
and even more frequently is illustrated by means of the Platonic 
myth of the halving of the sphere-shaped original human being 
(Symposium): 

God created all souls round in the shape of a sphere and then sliced them into 
two halves and gave each half a body. Now if a body meets its other half from 
that sphere, love arises between the two of them. 

Mas'^udT, Muruj Cairo 1303, 2/203; Zahra 15; Ibn al-Dabbagh 18a; Elixir 62; 

Rawdat al-muhibbJn 87; without the myth: Dlwdn al-sabdba 16; Raw>dat al-muhibbJn 154; Ibn 
al-Dabbagh 3a. 

After he has explained the primeval unity of substance of the 
souls which are only differentiated in corporeality, the way one 
and the same figure appears to be different in different mirrors, 
Ibn Dabbagh goes on to say: 

And in accordance with the extent of this connection there then arises love of 
one of the two souls for the other, while the soul of the lover imagines that it is 
itself the beloved and that when it perceives its beloved, it perceives itself. And 
this is the meaning of becoming one. (3a), 

Somewhat later he adds: 

For union of the souls in love is their becoming one. And this means that the 
connection between the two souls becomes so tight that it doesn’t occur in the 
mind of the lover that his person could be anything but the person of his 
beloved. Indeed, he believes he is the other. When this becoming one takes 
place, separation, which is the torment of souls, ceases. (6a). 

A symptom of this inner unity and identity between the lover 
and beloved is first of all that they think and speak the same way, 
and that when the one becomes ill, the other falls ill as well. 

Among the signs of love is that the same incident manifests itself simultane¬ 
ously in the lover and beloved, especially when the love in question is a love 
based on similarity and harmony {mushakala wa-mundsaba). Then the beloved 
often says something or wants to say something, and the lover says exactly the 
same. Frequently the lover becomes ill because his beloved has become ill. This 
happened several times to Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Ahmad, when he was in 
Karak, with his beloved, Shahib. He used to fall ill when his beloved was ill, and 
would become healthy again when the latter became healthy. This was told to me 
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by someone who was in his service for a long time and concerning whose testi¬ 
mony I have no doubts. {Dlwan al-sabdba 1/16). 

It is here a question of the Mamluk prince Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Qala^Gn, born 
716/1316 and killed 745/1344, who was raised in the fortress Karak, east of the Dead Sea. 
There he fell in love with the above-mentioned Shahib, squandered immense sums on him 
and would not abandon this love either because of threats from his father or the latter’s offer 
to give him a hundred of his own slaves or the imprisonment of the youth, but threatened 
suicide, hunger strikes and suchlike. Finally, Shahib was murdered by Ahmad’s nianiluks. 
{Al-Durar al-ka)nina 1/294-96, no. 745). 

A similar story is presented about the famous poet Abu Nuwas. He falls sick 
when the slave girl Hnan whom he loves becomes sick, without his knowing of 
her sickness, and regains his health once she becomes healthy again. {Tazyln 
al-aswdq 1/20; Diwdn al-sabdba 1/16; Rawdat al-muhibbln 84, without naming 
persons; Wddih 1/37). 

And an additional such story occurs in Ibn al-Jawzi’s Dhamm al-hawd: 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-GhanawT relates; “When I came to Kufa, the people 
of good society {al-zurafd'') paid me a visit and said: ‘Here there are two young 
persons who love each other. The one has fallen ill, and we wish to visit him.’ I 
went with them. They meant to visit the sick one and I wished to visit the 
healthy one. We found a youth lying on a bed and another one who leaned on the 
bed and brushed the flies away from the first and gazed into his face. When the 
latter saw us, he made room for us so we could come before his friend. Those ac¬ 
companying me sat down around the sick person, and I sat opposite the healthy 
one. Whenever the sick fellow let out a plaintive moan, the healthy one did the 
same. And when the sick one said; ‘Oh my foot!’, the healthy one also said: ‘Oh 
my foot!’, and when the one said: ‘Oh my hand!, the other said: ‘Oh my hand!’, 
until finally my companions said: ‘His suffering has come to an end. God have 
mercy on him!’ My companions then bound the jaw of the sick man, and I bound 
the jaw of the healthy man, and we didn’t leave until we had buried the two of 
them.” (Following the Diwdn al-sabdba 2/77; Wddih 1/95). 

On this subject ‘'Attar contributes a Mahmud-Ayaz story: 

Mahmud becomes ill and loses his consciousness for three days. At the same 
moment Ayaz also falls unconscious and only comes to once Mahmud has re¬ 
gained his senses, so as to be ready to serve him immediately. He says; “I have 
no existence of my own. My being comes from the ruler, without him it doesn’t 
exist. 1, the slave, am only here through you. In fact, who’s a slave? There’s 
only Mahmud.” (MN 31/4).—(Here on a symbolic level one already catches a 
glimpse of mystical-pantheistic ideas). 

And again another story which belongs in this category goes 
back to Shibli; 
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Shibli relates: ‘Two lovers were travelling over the sea. One of them fell in 
the water and sank. Then the other threw himself in the sea. Divers dove in and 
brought both of them out alive. The first one said to the second; T fell in the 
sea. But why did you throw yourself in the sea?’ The second said: Through you I 
was absent from myself and thought I was you.’” {Luma‘s 360-61; Schlaglichter 
498/120.106; Asrdr al-tawhid 203-04; O’Kane, Secrets 370; Ibn al-Dabbagh 3a; 
and a variant in RruzabadI, Nasi 82b; Ibn Taymiyya, al-Radd ^ald Ibn ^ArabJ 
wad-sufiyya 46). 

Ibn Taymiyya continues: “In this connection the Sufis cite the verse (of 
Sahib Ibn ^Abbad): The glass was transparent and the wine was transparent, and 
so they took on the same form, and one could no longer tell the difference—as if 
there was only wine but no cup, and only a cup but no wine.’” 

Raqqa'l-zujdju wa-raqqati'l-khamru wa-tashdkald fa-tashdbaha 'l-arnru 

Fakn-annamd khamrun wa-ld qadahun waka~annarnd qadahun wadd kharnru. 

The story about the friend jumping into the sea is taken over by ‘'AUar as an 
illustration of mystical union with God. (MT 42/4, pp. 148-49). 

But the prototype of the lover whose consciousness is so com- 
petely filled with the beloved person that he feels identical with 
the person in all respects is once again Majnun. The first to repre¬ 
sent him as the model for this state of feeling seems to have been 
ShiblT. 

With regard to one person saying to another: “I am you and you are I!”, the 
speaker means by this what Shibli meant when he said in a sermon: “Oh people! 
When he was asked about Layla, Majnun of the Banu ^Amir used to answer: ‘I am 
Laylaf’” (Luma^ 360i3.i6;4 Schlaglichter 498/120.106; Nur 68). 

The story is frequently found in variant and more elaborate 
versions. 

Informers speak about Layla in Majnun’s presence. Majnun becomes angry 
and says: “We haven’t separated from one another. I’m Layla and Layla is I. How 
can one forget oneself? To speak in someone’s presence as if the person’s ab¬ 
sent is improper. For that gives the impression that a separation has taken 
place. But that’s impossible.” (Ibn al-Dabbagh 27b). 

A friend asks Majnun how much he likes Layla. He answers: “I swear by the 
celestial Throne and the celestial Footstool, (this and that should happen to me) 
if I like her.” The surprised friend says: “And all these poems you composed, 
this not eating and sleeping, this lying in the dust and in blood, all this is 
meant to have happened without love?”^ Majnun answers: “That (was once and) 
is now over, because Majnun is (now) Layla and Layla is Majnun. Duality has 
disappeared now. Everything is Layla, Majnun is gone.” (IN 22/8, pp. 360-61). 


4 

5 


The first fakdna in line 16 should be removed. 
Read be instead of bar in line 16b. 
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The doctor counsels Majnun to have himself bled. The sick man goes to the 
bleeder. But when the latter is about to open a vein, Majnun cries; “Stop! Don’t 
shed Layla’s blood—for through love I’ve become Layla completely!’’ (Sultan 
Walad, Rababnama, fol. 202a; Mathnawl 5/1999-2019). 

As long as Majnun still circles round Layla’s dwelling, Layla thinks he’s no 
real lover. When he goes into the desert, she says the same thing. When he be¬ 
comes so weak that he falls asleep amid “thorns and earth’’, she says: “A true 
lover doesn’t sleep.’’ Only when he’s become completely still and calm, and lost 
consciousness of himself, has completely become Layla and no longer emits 
any sound except Layla’s name even in the prayers, does she acknowledge his 
love.—Only someone whose self has become extinguished is a real lover. If one 
atom of a Sufi’s being still exists, he’s distant from true Sufism. (MN 1/5; simi¬ 
larly in Jawhar al-dhat 304a). 

A parallel to this story is the Mathnawl version of the account 
about the hesitating lover (above p. 390). 

A lover knocks on his beloved’s door and answers the question: “Who’s 
there?’’ by saying: “I!” Then his beloved sends him away as being still imma¬ 
ture. After a long while the man, who in the meantime has become mature, 
knocks at his beloved’s door again and now answers the question: “Who’s 
there?’’ by saying: “You!” Then he’s admitted. {Mathnawl 1/3056). 

One night Majnun beholds Layla in a dream, jumps up and clings to the hem 
of her skirts. When he wakes up, he observes that he’s holding onto the hem of 
his own garment. (Zulall, Mahmud u Aydz 79-80). 

A variant: 

A lover sees the beloved in a dream and takes hold of his ear. When he wakes 
up, he’s holding his own ear in his hand. {Jawhar al-dhdt 158b). 

In ""Attar stories about Mahmud and Ayaz which deal with this 
theme are not lacking. 

Mahmud and Ayaz are playing polo. After the game is over, the sultan asks 
Ayaz: “Who plays better, you or I?” The slave answers: “The shah himself 
should decide that.” Mahmud asks a spectator. The person asked replies: “I didn’t 
see any difference between the two of you. When I looked at Mahmud, he was 
completely Ayaz, and when I observed Ayaz, from head to foot he was Mahmud. 
If I had seen two different persons, I could decide between them, but since they’re 
both one, I can’t make a decision.” (MN 28/2).—(The story symbolizes the 
mystic’s oneness with the divine beloved). 

Combined with extremely skilful courtly flattery as only an 
Ayaz understands, the motif appears in the following story: 

Mahmud asks Ayaz, who one morning is radiating exceptional beauty, 
whether he finds himself or the sultan more handsome. Ayaz answers: “I’m more 
handsome.” The sultan says: “Bring a mirror!” Ayaz: “It’s judgement is dis¬ 
torted.” The sultan: “Whom should we call then as a judge?” Ayaz says: “The 
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heart’s mirror.” The sultan: “Then ask your heart which of us two is more hand¬ 
some!” After a moment Ayaz says: “I’m more handsome.” Mahmud asks: “And 
what proof do you have?” Ayaz answers: “When I look at myself, I see only the 
sultan and nothing of myself. Since I’ve become Mahmud completely. I’m nec¬ 
essarily more handsome.” (MN 38/9). (In reality Mahmud was extremely ugly. 
Siyasatndma, Tehran, 34, Fasl 7). 

Jalal al-Din RumI finds again in himself the disappeared 
Shams-i Tabriz! and uses his name as his nom de plume for his 
own ghazah. {Der Islam 26/1940/123-24). 

18 

In many theoreticians of love, as we have seen (p. 422), the feel¬ 
ing of being identical with the beloved is brought into connection 
with the Platonic doctrine of the primeval affinity of souls which 
are in love with one another. The mystics apply to this same 
psychic occurrence the concept of fand\ self-extinction. The 
lowest, ethical level of fand^ is giving up egotism, renunciation 
of all selfish impulses (above p. 398), the merging of the 
individual’s will with the will of the beloved. The next level is the 
disappearance of the lover’s characteristics which become re¬ 
placed by those of the beloved. Thus Junayd defines love as the 
replacement of the lover’s characteristics by those of the beloved 
{Luma‘s 59Schlaglichter 110/30.4), and Hallaj defines love 
as “being with the beloved by removing one’s own characteris¬ 
tics’’. 

Qiydmuka rna^a mahbubika bi-khaFi awsdfik. Qushayri, Risdla 145, Bab al-mahabba\ 
Sendschreiben 444/48.9). 

From there it is only one further step to the disappearance of a 
sense of ego, of consciousness of personality itself. (See above 
pp. 425 f.). That is what Junayd means when, at the end of a 
poetic stichomythia between himself and the beloved, he says: 
“And when I ask: ‘What sin have I committed?’, she says: ‘Your 
existence is a sin to which no other sin can be compared’ (above 
p. 408). But if one wishes, one can also understand the female 
beloved’s answer as demanding the physical death of the male 
beloved (p. 406). On the other hand, physical death is also 
interpreted as a supreme, elevated form of extinction. 

This is already suggested by the famous image of the moth 
which flutters into the beloved flame, becomes the flame for the 
space of one moment and in death achieves the desired union of 
love. 
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For the space of one moment he becomes his beloved. This is his fulfilment, 
and all this flying and circling about (the flame) is for this moment—when he 
actually enters into it. And we have already said that this is the real union of 
love. For a span of time the state of being fire accepts him as its guest and then 
quickly puts him outside the door of the ashhouse. {Sawanih p. 60). 

But generally fand'’ only consists in altering the awareness of 
one’s ego. Concerning the details of the state of consciousness in 
these hybrid situations, one should not in fact argue too precisely 
with Sufis and mystical lovers. Strictly speaking, Majnun ought 
not to say: “I am Layla”, because then he is actually still con¬ 
scious of his ego, but he will only have attained real extinction 
those moments when he says nothing except: “Layla”, and the 
lover ought not to say to the other, as Junayd demands (p. 421): 
“Oh I!”, but must say to himself: “Oh you!” or “Oh He!” This is 
also not so important in the case of profane love, whereas, while 
disappearance in God can still be viewed as tolerable, saying: “I 
am God” can be interpreted as heresy. 

As we shall come to see, ‘'Attar uses images for these situations 
which suggest the merging of the mystical lover’s individual 
existence in the beloved’s person which has been expanded to in¬ 
clude a universal dimension. The drop disappears in the ocean, or 
to remain in the human domain: the lover becomes a hair among 
the locks of the beloved. (Cf. in this regard Sawanih, Fasl 19/4). 

Ma'^shuq TusT says to a novice: “Melt away! For when you’ve utterly melted 
away in love and become as thin as a hair, then you’ll have a place among the 
beloved’s locks.” (MT 44/1, pp. 156-57). 

The man in love must be hot (joyfully willing) for destruction, he must be¬ 
come completely annihilated in the beloved. Become without trace on the path 
of your beloved so that in eternity you may be the beloved completely! 

The following is a rather extreme story dealing with this theme: 

Mahmud is pursuing a wild boar. Ayaz weeps. The sultan asks him why he’s 
weeping. The slave says: “Out of jealousy that you pursue a creature which flees 
from you.” Mahmud: “I do this in order to catch it and lay it low.” Ayaz says: 
“Now my Jealousy is a thousand times greater because you don’t catch me but the 
animal which flees from you.” The sultan: “But I’ll kill it afterwards.” Ayaz 
says: “Now my jealousy has become a hundred thousand times greater. Why 
don’t you kill me?” Mahmud: “But then I’ll eat it!” Ayaz says: “Now my jealousy 
knows no bounds. If you took me as your food, I’d disappear entirely and be¬ 
come Mahmud entirely, whereas now I’m only a poor slave.” (MN 39/6). 

A purely symbolic story: 

Mahmud visits Ayaz who’s asleep, kisses him and caresses his feet. When 
Ayaz revives from sleep’s unconsciousness, the sultan withdraws.—The beloved 
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is only there, appearing in the place of the extinct lover, as long as the con¬ 
sciousness of self, of the ego, is submerged. When consciousness returns to the 
ego again, the beloved disappears. (See Chpt. 28/7). 

The two following stories are also allegorical: 

The self of the lover is the barrier, the partition wall, which separates him 
from the beloved. If your “you” disappears from the middle, then you remain 
without any partition wall for all eternity. 

Ayaz comes to Mahmud, pale and devoid of his usual charm. The sultan asks 
him what’s wrong with him. The slave replies that he can’t say as long as the 
people standing around them form a partition wall between him and the sultan. 
Mahmud dismisses the courtiers, but Ayaz doesn’t reveal his feelings now ei¬ 
ther, for he says: “Now I’m the partition wail myself. As long as I’m not gone 
myself, the secret can’t be told. If I’m no longer there and only you alone are 
there, then my secret bubbles up from the earth.” (MN 20/4). 

Mahmud holds a review of his troops with the vizier Hasan and Ayaz. After 
the huge army, the troops and the elephants have marched past, Mahmud says to 
Ayaz: “All these elephants and soldiers of mine are your property. You’re my 
sultan.” Ayaz appears not to pay any attention to the words and doesn’t answer. 
The vizier reproaches him, saying he really should show respect and thank the 
sultan for this display of favor. Ayaz replies: “There are two answers to what you 
say. The first is this. If I’d prostrated myself before the sultan or said something 
to him, I’d have made myself noticeable as an active, independent person along 
with him. But I’m only a slave. For the kindness he shows me every day and the 
favor he’s shown me today, there’s no conceivable service I may render in re¬ 
turn. Not to make myself noticeable was the correct behavior for me in this 
case,” The vizier admits that Ayaz is right but asks for the second reason. Ayaz 
replies that this can’t be spoken in the vizier’s presence. Mahmud dismisses 
Hasan and asks to hear the second secret answer. Ayaz says: “Whenever the shah 
looks at me with perfect kindness, my whole being is submerged in the splendor 
of this look. But after I myself have completely disappeared, I can’t still pros¬ 
trate myself before him. Then I’m no longer there, only the shah is there. You’re 
only practicing your lordliness toward yourself. I’m only a shadow that’s disap¬ 
peared in the sun.” (MT 42/3, pp. 149-50.—See 28/7 below). 

Sa^^di presents a story which belongs in this category and is 
perhaps closer to reality: 

A beggar falls in love with a prince, nor does he stop constantly turning up 
in his vicinity despite the blows he receives from the prince’s guards. He says 
that even if they placed a noose around his head like a tent peg, he wouldn’t go 
away. And to die by the prince’s sword wouldn’t make any difference to him ei¬ 
ther. One day he kisses the prince’s stirrup. The prince becomes furious and 
turns his horse away from him. The beggar says: “Don’t turn your horse away! 
Because a sultan doesn’t turn his horse away from a nothing. Alongside your be- 
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ing I have no being... If you see that I’ve committed an offense, don’t rebuke 
me, for you ‘stick your head out of my collar’ (you are me). That’s why I touched 
your stirrup, because I considered myself as non-existent.” (Sa^dl, Bustan, Bab 
3, 1st story). 

The poet ‘^Iraql wishes to clasp the beloved in his arms but to 
disappear at the same time. 

Myself having disappeared and the beloved in my arms—that’s how I wish to 
enjoy life with that beautiful picture. 

Man rafta az miyana u 6 dar kandr-i man bd an nigdr ^aysh badhin sdn-am drzust, 

Diwdn 80. 

Will it ever happen that good fortune sees me asleep one night, and he’s in 
my arms, while I’ve disappeared? 

Ayd buwadh ki bakhtam yak shab ba-khwdb binadh 6 dar kandr u dn gah man rafta 

az miydna? (Ibid. 151). 

If HraqI disappeared, I’d have the beloved in my arms! 

Gar ‘'Irdql birun shudhe zi-miydn way-rd andar kandr dashtame. (Ibid. 175). 

19 

Closeness to the beloved is the highest good for the lover. Real 
life for him is only such life as he has spent in the beloved’s pres¬ 
ence. In measuring it, a completely different scale of magnitude 
is employed than in ordinary life. 

A dervish asks Majnun how old he is. He answers: “One thousand and forty 
years.” The questioner says: “What did you say? Have you gone mad?” Majnun 
answers: “The supreme time, when Layla showed me her face for one moment, 
constitutes a thousand years, and my own natural age, to be reckoned as pure 
loss, amounts to forty years.” (IN 3/9, p. 71). 

A method of calculating a person’s age different from the normal way forms the basis 
for a Bektashi story: Someone visits a BektashI cemetery and sees written on the grave¬ 
stones: Ahmed Dede, died at the age of 3; Ismail Dede, died at the age of 5, etc. When in 
surprise he asks what this form of calculation means, he’s told that only those years are 
given during which the person in question had been alive in the religious sense. 

But closeness to the beloved is rather rare. There is a proverb 
which says: “More rare than being together with the beloved and 
the absence of the guardian.” 

Andaru min wasli’l-habJb wa-ghaybati'l-raqib. 

Majnun sees painted on a wall a picture of Majnun and Layla sitting together. 
He cries out: “Now at last I see them actually together! Am I not dreaming? Layla 
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and Majnun sitting together! Who has ever seen them together?” (IN 20/12, pp. 
328-29). 

Closeness to the beloved can in fact have various strange ef¬ 
fects. 

As we saw above (p. 402), of the three different ways the lover 
manages to put up with suffering Muhammad GhazzalT cites in 
the first instance the one according to which the perception of 
pain is submerged in the sensation of love and disappears. The 
presence of the beloved person causes the sensation of pain to 
disappear. 

The anaesthesia caused by beholding beauty is already men¬ 
tioned in the Koran. The women, who behold Joseph’s beauty 
while peeling oranges, cut their fingers without noticing it. 
(Surah 12/31). 

In the same category as well is the saying of the early mystic 
Sari al-Saqatl (d. 257/871) which Junayd relates: 

I asked Sari al-Saqatl: “Does the lover feel the pain of suffering?” He said; 
“No.” I said: “And if someone struck him with a sword?” He said: “No, not even 
if someone struck him with a sword seventy times in a row.” (Elixir 171; Ihya^ 
4/298; Stufen 737/F.274; Ibn al-Dabbagh 24a). 

The classic story regarding anaesthesia produced by the pres¬ 
ence of the beloved is the one about the flogged lover. It appears 
in ‘'Attar in the following form: 

One day BayazTd goes to the market of the money-changers to attend to some 
business. Along the way he sees a sinner, a wine-drinker, who’s being punished 
by flogging and who’s covered in streams of blood. Despite his torment, the 
man emits no cry in pain but laughs and says; “Oh, if only they always whipped 
me like this and struck me with a fiery sword!” When the flogging is over, 
Bayazid asks him how he managed to bear the torment with such a cheerful 
spirit. He answers: “My beloved was standing close by and was looking at me. 
When I saw him standing there, I felt nothing of the pain. If my beloved stands 
there for my sake, how should I not remain steadfast?” When Bayazid hears this, 
he weeps and says to himself: “You poor old man! Learn the path of religion 
from this drinker! Who are you and who is he?” (IN 11/7, pp. 175-76). 

In the variants of the story anaesthesia does not always appear. 
But then the one who is flogged receives help to bear the pain 
through the presence of the beloved. 
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In the Sharqiyya^ quarter of Baghdad they meted out a thousand lashes to a 
drinker who was in love. He didn’t lose his composure and didn’t break down. An 
ascetic went to him and asked how he achieved this. He said: “My beloved was 
on hand, and through the power of his gaze I endured this.” (^Ayn al-Qudat, 
Lawa^ih, Der Islam 21/1933/94-95. And a similar version in al~^Iqd al-fand of 
Muhammad b. Talha, Cairo 1283, p. 29). 

A robber had a hand and foot chopped off. He took no note of it. Someone 
came to him and saw him happily laughing in this situation. He asked: “How can 
you be in such a happy mood?” The robber said: “It’s nothing surprising. My 
beloved is here and is looking at me in a friendly way. The power of his gaze has 
overwhelmed me and his strong presence has cut me off from myself.” {Der Islam 
21/1933/95). 

It’s related that one time Shibli saw a crowd of people and beheld a young 
man who was stretched out and subjected to a hundred lashes. But he made no 
sound indicating pain, nor did he call out for help or say one word. And yet he 
was of paltry build and weak physique. Then he received one more lash. At that 
he cried out for help and was clearly in pain. Then they let him go. Shibli was 
amazed by his behavior, walked a few paces after him and said to him: “I was 
amazed at the strength with which you endured this, despite the weakness of your 
body.” The young man said to him: “Oh Shaykh, high aspiration {al-himam), 
and not the body, is what withstands the torment.” The shaykh said: “I noticed 
that you endured the hundred lashes but you couldn’t endure the last one and lost 
your steadfastness.” The man said: “Yes, my brother. The eye for whose sake I 
was punished looked at me during the hundred lashes, and I enjoyed what hap¬ 
pened to me because I was submerged in his gaze. But during the final stroke the 
eye was veiled from me and I was left alone with myself. Then I felt the pain.” 
(Ibn al-'^Arlf 84). 

Ibn al-Mar^'a, the commentator on Ibn al-'^Arif, relates the story with somewhat different 
words. Al-Qawanln, Ms. Veliyeddin 1828, fol. II la. In a shorter form in Ibn al-Dabbagh 
24a. 

A variant that involves turning toward God: 

Bishr ibn al-Harith, the Barefoot, relates: “In the Sharqiyya quarter of Bagh¬ 
dad I came upon a man who’d been punished with a thousand lashes and hadn’t 
emitted any cry during the whipping. Afterwards he was taken off to prison, and 
I followed him and asked him: ‘Why were you whipped like this?’ He said: 
‘Because I’m in love (with someone).’ I said: ‘And why were you silent while 
they whipped you?’ He said; ‘My beloved stood opposite me and looked at me.’ 
Then I said: ‘What if you were to see the Great Beloved?’ The man then let out a 


^ This word is unfortunately missing in my article. The Sharqiyya quarter is located 
on the west bank of the Tigris. Cf. M. Canard, Histoire de la dynaslie des H^amdanides 


1/157. 
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cry and fell to the ground dead.” (Ihya^ 4/298, Bayan haqlqat al-rida\ Stufen 
737/F.274; Elixir 171). 

Two variants occur in QushayrI: 

Abu JaTar al-Faraj relates: “I saw how a man who was known by the name of 
‘the camel of Alisha’, a robber, was whipped and I spoke to him, saying: ‘When 
is the pain of the lashes easiest for you to bear?’ He said: ‘When the person for 
whose sake we’re being whipped sees us.’” (Risala 76, Bab aL-tawakkuL\ Send- 
schreiben 238 f./19.7; Ftruzabadi, Nasi fol. 77b). 

Mansur ibn Khalaf al-Maghribi relates: “They stripped a man naked for flog¬ 
ging. When he was being led back to prison, he called one of his companions to 
him and spit out in his hand small pieces of silver. When they asked him about 
this, he said: ‘I had two silver coins in my mouth, and near the group (of on¬ 
lookers) was an eye on account of which I didn’t want to cry out because it saw 
me. Then I bit on the two silver coins, and they broke in pieces in my mouth.’” 
(Risala 86, Bab al-sabr\ Sendschreiben 267/22.10). 

Moreover, it was considered a glorious feat among members of 
the robber gangs to endure a whipping without letting out a cry 
of pain. 

Talbls 421, translated by Margoliouth in Islamic Culture 12/1938/449-50. Regarding these 
gangs cf. for example Massignon, Recueil 69, ftn. 

Another rather improbable case of anaesthesia: 

Sumnun al-Muhibb relates: “A man from our neighborhood had a slave girl 
whom he loved dearly. She fell ill. Then he set about cooking her a preparation 
of dates (hays). While he was stirring the kettle, the slave girl cried out: ‘Ah!’ In 
confusion he dropped the ladle and went on stirring with his fingers until they 
fell off (without his noticing it). The slave girl said: ‘What’s this?’ He replied: 
‘This is because of your “Ah!”’” (Ihyd^ 4/300, Bayan haqlqat al~ridd\ Stufen 
744/F.290; Ibn al-Dabbagh 28b; Firuzabadi, Nasi 82a). 

Cf. also the story about Majnun above p. 386. 

20 

However, closeness to the beloved, although it hovers before the 
lover’s sight as the highest good fortune, is by no means always 
calming and a cause of happiness. Indeed, real merging in one¬ 
ness cannot be attained by means of external union. In fact, 
closeness to the beloved only increases longing. And longing can 
only be quenched through extinction of the ego. 

Ahmad Ghazzali describes in detail the psychic events which 
occur in close proximity to the beloved: 
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Any longing which can decrease by means of communion in love (wisdl) is 
deficient and mixed with the false. Communion in love must be firewood for the 
fire of longing. Longing becomes greater through the communion of love. And 
this is the level at which the lover attributes perfection to the beloved and 
strives to become one with him. Nothing but that can quench his thirst. He even 
perceives his own existence as a burden. (Sawdnih, Fast 23/3). 

Similar, though somewhat more sensual, sensations already find expression 
in four famous verses of Ibn al-Ruml (d. 283/896): 

I embrace him (her) and my soul still goes on longing for him (her). Yet is 
there a more intimate way of being close than embracing? I kiss his (her) mouth, 
so that my ardor may die but the thirst of love which I feel only burns even 
more. The amount of ardor within me is too great to be healed by what the lips 
drink in. As if the thirst of my heart could not be quenched by anything but our 
two souls melting into one. 

U^dniquhu(ha) wa’l-nafsu bandit }}iaslmqatun ilaylv(hd) wa-hal ba^da’i-dnaqi taddnl,.. 

Al-'^Ubaydi, Shark al-MadnCin bih ^ald ghayr ahlih, p. 279; Wadih 1/59 el passim. 

When the lover sees the beloved, he’s overcome with tormenting unrest. For 
his Being is only a borrowed Being and it keeps its gaze fixed on the qibla of 
becoming nothing. His Being is uneasy in the sensation of love and wishes to 
find peace in true union. But he’s not yet fully mature. When he is completely 
mature and they then meet, he loses consciousness of himself. For once the 
lover has become mature in love, love has already conquered his very founda¬ 
tions. And when the chariot of love’s intimacy appears, his Being then sets out 
and is gone. {Sawdnih, Fasl 25(. 5 ). 

Thus proximity to the beloved for the lover who has not yet 
reached the final level of extinction is not calming and a cause of 
happiness, but tormenting, even unbearable. The sole path to 
peace, to breathing a sigh of relief, is the path which leads to an¬ 
nihilation, a path which is closed, however, with the result that a 
tormenting, unbearable intermediary state arises which is charac¬ 
terized by a longing to be merged with the beloved, while a per¬ 
sonal existence still remains. 

The sign of perfect love consists in the beloved becoming a torment for the 
lover so that he has no strength at all to put up with him and to bear his burden, 
and he stands waiting at the door of annihilation. As long as the beloved’s pres¬ 
ence continues, the torment doesn’t let up. He then finds no place to breathe a 
sigh of relief except in annihilation, but the door of annihilation is shut because 
by virtue of his existence he still remains. Here eternal pain prevails. Only if 
extinction casts its shadow for a moment and receives him as a guest in the 
shadow of disappearance without trace, can he then find peace for a moment. 
(Sawdnih, Fast 59). 
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The annihilating torment of the beloved’s presence, the desire 
to melt into nothingness and yet being unable to do so, is here 
depicted with great vividness. The Blue Anonymous expresses this 
in simpler terms: 

...and if he finds himself in the communion of love (wisdl), the same torment 
and agitation still continues. (The 13th requirement). 

A few verses of Attar handle the same motif: 

The torment of the lover’s soul comes from the beauty which is impossible 
for the soul to bear in the case of one like you (?). If he becomes extinguished, 
he then finds release from it. In extinction alone is their further life {baqdA- The 
pJr of the Companions of the Prophet formulated a similitude for this: as if you 
poured a sea over someone who is thirsty. Another similitude is the moth and 
the flame. The moth happily gives up its life in the burning glow of the fire. 
(AN in 6/7). 

Dhu’l-Nun, while circumambulating the Ka^'ba, meets an emaciated, pale¬ 
looking bedouin and asks him: “Are you a lover?” The bedouin answers; “Yes.” 
Dhu’l-Nun: “Is the object of your love near or far?” The bedouin: “He’s near.” 
Dhu’l-Nun: “Is he favorably inclined toward you?” The bedouin: “Yes.” Dhu’l- 
Nun: “God is sublime! The object of your love is near, and you’re so wretched 
and emaciated?” The bedouin then says: “Oh ignorant one! Don’t you know that 
the torment of proximity and favorable inclination is a thousand times worse 
than the torment of remoteness and reluctance?” (TA l/123i_8). 

As an example of the overwhelming effect of the beloved per¬ 
son appearing and inability to endure seeing the beloved, Mansur 
al-Maghribi in QushayrI recounts another bedouin story. 

A Sufi {ba^d al~fuqard^) came to a bedouin tribe and was received by a young 
man as a guest. While the young man was waiting upon the Sufi, he suddenly 
lost consciousness. The Sufi asked what happened to him, and the man said it 
was a female cousin of his whom he was in love with. She had walked about in 
her tent and the young man had seen the dust of her hem and lost consciousness. 
The Sufi went to the door of the tent and said: “As a guest of yours I have the 
right to respect and hospitality. I’ve come to intercede with you on behalf of 
this young man. Be friendly to him since he loves you so much!” She answered: 
“God is sublime! Do you have all your wits about you? He doesn’t even have 
strength enough to look at the dust of my robe’s hem. How should he have the 
strength to endure being together with me?” (Risdla 29, al-Satr wad-tajalll\ 
Sendschreiben 130/2.13; in Persian in ‘'Ayn al-Qudat, Lawd^ih 21b). 

The anecdote appears in Ahmad Ghazzall as a story about 
Majnun and Layla: 

The people of Majnun’s tribe came together and said to Layla’s people: “This 
man will be destroyed out of love. What harm would it do if he were allowed to 
see Layla once?” They answered: “We’ve nothing against this, but Majnun him- 
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self doesn’t have the strength to endure seeing her.” They brought Majnun and 
lifted the curtain over the door of Layla’s tent. One could still scarcely make out 
Layla’s shadow, when Majnun, true to his name (the madman), collapsed by the 
door. They said: “It’s just as we told you. He doesn’t have the strength to see 
her.” (Sawanih, Fast 259 . 14 ). 

The story, as it appears again in Attar, seems somewhat 
weaker: 

As soon as Majnun saw the tent of Layla, he ran away. He couldn’t endure 
looking at it. He turned yellow like saffron, his hair stood on end, and a trem¬ 
bling came over his limbs, as happens to the fox when it sees the wolf.—The 
power of love is so great it makes the bravest weak and defenseless. (IN 6 / 6 , p. 
108). 

Only someone accustomed to the light of beauty is able to endure it. Thus the 
diver first accustoms his child to the water until, being used to swimming and 
diving, it’s capable of seeking pearls. The women in Egypt, who weren’t used to 
the sight of Joseph, cut their hands with the knife for peeling oranges when 
they suddenly saw him. And they forgot to eat and drink for forty days. Zulaykha 
didn’t fall into such a state because she’d grown accustomed to the sight of 
Joseph. (AN in 6/7). 


21 

In the same category clearly belong those stories in which the un¬ 
expected and unaccustomed proximity of the beloved person, 
having suddenly been granted, actually leads to the lover’s death. 
A theory on death caused by emotion of this kind is attributed to 
Pythagoras (Wadih or “one of the medical doctors” (Zahra 

1/17). 

Attar recounts a whole series of such stories. For the most part 
he explains this “psychic death” as due to the weakness of the 
lover who is incapable of bearing the presence and splendor of 
the beautiful beloved’s manifestation, just as the moon disappears 
in the splendor of the sun whom she loves. He also uses images 
for this which he otherwise employs for extinction (fand), such as 
the disappearance of the drop in the ocean and of the shadow in 
the sun so that physical death appears as the highest level of ex¬ 
tinction. Sometimes this death while beholding beauty is also pre¬ 
sented as the exemplary ideal case of perfect love. 

Sultan Sanjar has a beautiful sister named Safiyya Khatun who lives in Marw. 
An Arab prince by the name of Sharaf al-Dawla sees her one Friday after the 
prayers and becomes half-crazed out of love for her. The princess notices how he 
falls to the ground unconscious because of her, but she doesn’t say a word. When 
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Sultan Sanjar comes back from the hunt, Sharaf aLDawla asks him in Arabic for 
his sister’s hand in marriage. The sultan, who doesn’t understand any Arabic, 
asks Mir T^hir what the man wants. Mir Tahir says to himself: “If I tell the truth, 
the sultan will have his head chopped off.” And so he says: “He’s a mentally de¬ 
ranged person who asks the sultan to pronounce a blessing on him.” The sultan 
has the unfortunate man bound in chains and thrown in prison so he may per¬ 
haps come to his senses there. The following Friday the princess looks about in 
vain for her admirer and learns that he’s sitting in prison. She has herself carried 
to the prison in a litter under the pretext that she wishes to distribute alms there. 
In the prison she shows her face to the unfortunate lover who immediately 
faints. At night she has him brought into the castle in a sack. But again the Arab 
shows himself incapable of bearing the beauty of the princess and behaves so 
foolishly that she now sends him to a mosque school (madrasa) in the hope that 
he can be brought back to his senses. There the Arab becomes ill and is close to 
death. The princess hears of this and visits him in order to help him. But the 
sick man himself asks her to leave him alone because he doesn’t have the 
strength to endure seeing her. To thank her for her visit, however, he wants to 
give her the only gift he has—the half-life which still remains to him. Having 
spoken thus, he dies. The princess addresses these words to the dead man: “Oh 
you who were destroyed through your weakness, three times I came outside to 
you and all three times you weren’t man enough to endure my proximity. With 
so weak a heart you began this love-play with me!” Then she has him dressed in 
a shroud and buried. A drop had disappeared in the ocean. (MN 14/1).—The story 
is related after the world-traveller visits the moon in vain. The moon is in fact 
itself an example of a weak lover. She loves the sun but doesn’t have the 
strength to endure his proximity and disappears in him. (MN 14/0). 

This story is followed by a few short anecdotes which simply 
amplify the particular motif '‘weakness and unmanliness'’. 

An effeminate youth (mukhannath), fleeing from a snake, jumps onto a roof 
and cries out: “Oh woe! Where is there a man and a stone?” (MN 14/2).—A man 
names his son Rustam, but he grows up to be a weakling. (MN 14/3).—A gebr 
gives his son the name “eternally living” but the boy dies the very next day. 
(MN 14/4. Cf. above p. 41). 

The beautiful daughter of a king—her beauty is described in great detail—has 
a garden and engages workers to cultivate it. One day while she’s walking in the 
garden, a young lad among the gardeners sees her and is so overwhelmed by her 
beauty that he falls to the ground and he continues to lie there, out of his senses, 
until midnight. The princess noticed his state, has him brought to her and ar¬ 
ranges a banquet for him with wine and music. A trembling comes over the 
young man and he weeps so much that he can scarcely see the princess’ beauty. 
When finally the princess offers him a cup of wine and puts a lock of her hair in 
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his hand, he falls to the ground dead. He wasn’t man enough to endure her 
beauty. (MN 39/2). 

The story is introduced with the remark that in contrast to the 
behavior of the hesitator who spends the whole night before the 
beloved’s door in doubt about whether he should knock or not 
(above pp. 389 f.), true love consists in becoming completely an 
eye and then sacrificing one’s life. Thus, plunging headlong into 
death, the way the moth rushes into the flame, is here demanded 
as the ideal behavior. (It is of no concern to the poet that he one 
moment interprets his stories this way and the next another way). 

If without having the eye for it you seek the king’s proximity, you bring 
about your own murder yourself. 

An officer falls in love with the handsome son of the king. When the prince 
is sent against the enemy at the head of an army, the officer procures a horse for 
himself and attaches himself to the army to be able to look at the prince to his 
heart’s content. The prince’s army is defeated, and the prince is taken prisoner. 
The officer arranges it so that he’s captured along with the prince. They’re both 
held in the same prison with chains around their feet. When the prince asks this 
officer, who until then was unknown to him, who he actually is, the officer con¬ 
fesses his love and relates why he went on campaign as a volunteer with the 
prince’s army. 

The officer is in bliss to be together with the prince and to be able to lighten 
his lot as a prisoner by attending upon him. He prays to God every day to make 
this imprisonment last as long as possible. The king, however, makes peace 
with his enemy and it’s agreed in contracting peace that the prince should marry 
the daughter of his former adversary. The prisoners are set free, and during the 
forty days of marriage festivities the officer remains separated from his prince. 
After the fortieth day the prince ascends the throne in the full splendor of his re¬ 
galia and surrounded by his retinue. He remembers his admirer and has him sum¬ 
moned. The officer, upon seeing the young king, faints. When he comes to his 
senses again, the prince asks him why he lost consciousness like this. The offi¬ 
cer answers: “In that prison it didn’t enter my mind who you really are. Now, af¬ 
ter forty days of separation, when you appear in such splendor and power, I can’t 
endure beholding you. If you were to appear again in your ordinary clothes, then 
I could be the way I was before, but this wealth of radiance goes beyond my 
strength.’’ Having spoken thus, he dies. (IN 4/4, pp. 80-84).—The pantheistic 
idea, which this story is likewise meant to illustrate, shall occupy our attention 
later on (29/6 below). 

The Samanid ruler Nuh ibn Mansur (366-87/977-97) has a handsome son.— 
The beauty of the son is described in numerous verses.—A soldier from the 
king’s army falls in love with him. The ruler hears of this, arranges a troop re¬ 
view and orders the prince to dress up in his best possible finery. The ruler sta- 
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tions himself with the prince and an intelligence officer in readiness to view the 
parade. The intelligence officer has been ordered to give the ruler a secret sign as 
soon as the man in love with the prince appears among the troops marching 
past. The soldier passes by and looks at the prince with furtive glances. He's an 
impeccable soldier as far as his physique, appearance and equipment. The ruler 
then orders the handsome son to undo his cloak, to go to the soldier, and clasp 
him in his arms and press his face against the soldier’s face. He should only 
release him once he himself, the ruler, gives him the sign to do so. The prince 
does what he’s been ordered. But when he releases the soldier upon a sign from 
his father, the soldier falls to the ground dead. Nuh ibn Mansur has the dead man 
buried in his own family tomb. When they ask him why he has done all this, he 
answers; “I wanted to test whether his love was true, and because he died in love 
with us and for us, he belongs among us.” (MN 32/2). 

A man living in an ashhouse falls in love with a prince. He loves him for ten 
years without any hope. One day the vizier finds the opportunity to tell the 
prince that such-and-such a beggar has loved him for years. The prince is favor¬ 
ably disposed, while playing polo causes the ball to fly in the beggar’s direc¬ 
tion, and calls to him: “Catch the ball and throw it to me!” The beggar collapses 
in unconsciousness and must be carried back to his ashhouse. The prince visits 
him there, but the poor wretch has as little strength to endure the presence of the 
prince as the moth has to bear the flame. He fetches up a single sigh and dies. He 
didn’t have the strength to be together with the beloved. (AN 21/2).—^Attar 
employs the story as an allegory for the weak love of God. He then adds to this 
the idea that God has no need of the person who loves Him. (On this cf. pp. 575 
f. below). 

A king has a handsome son. When the latter goes out riding, he’s guarded 
from intrusive glances by guards with drawn swords. A dervish falls in love with 
the prince and spends his days and nights weeping, and no longer eats and 
sleeps. He lives for the fact that every now and then he can see the prince ride by 
in the distance. He torments himself to such an extent that in the end he’s more 
dead than alive. One day when he sees the prince ride out again with his retinue, 
he can’t stand it any longer. He bloodies his head banging it against a rock and 
finally falls down unconscious and covered in blood. The prince’s guard notices 
him and reports to the king that a dubious person [rind) is pestering his son with 
proposals of love. The angered king orders the dervish to be hung on the gal¬ 
lows upside down. When the unfortunate man is brought to the place of execu¬ 
tion, he asks for a postponement just long enough to utter a prayer. The request 
is granted him, and he beseeches God to let him see, just once before his death, 
the beauty of that boy. Then he would gladly give up his life a hundred thousand 
times. The king’s vizier hears the prayer, is moved by it and reports it to the 
king. The vizier’s narration causes the king to change his mind and he decides to 
forgive the dervish. The handsome prince himself is sent to the site of the gal- 
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lows to release the man in love with him. When the boy arrives at the gallows 
and sees the dervish lying on the ground, he can’t help it but breaks into tears 
before the gathered people and is now smitten with love himself. He calls to the 
dervish in a friendly manner. The latter lifts his head and when he sees the 
prince, he says: “My sovereign, you could have killed me like this (simply 
through your presence). There was no need for all these soldiers.” After these 
words he lets out a cry and dies. The proximity of the beloved resulted in his be¬ 
coming completely extinguished (fanl-i rnutlaq shudh) and transferring to non¬ 
existence (ma^dum shudh ).—The poet continues: “Nor am I any longer there af¬ 
ter beholding the splendor of that sun. I’ve disappeared like a drop in the ocean, 
a drop which can no longer be found.” (MT 44/4, pp. 159-62). 

The story occurs in another form in Sa^di, Gulistan 5/4; Chauvin 8/142-43. 

According to the Majalis al-'Hshshaq, Ms. Bodleiana, Ouseley Add. 24, Catalogue 1, no. 
1271, Majlis 71, fol. 177b (not in Ms. Ayasofya), the dervish was a certain Abu’l-NajTb al- 
Khuzari who is described as a half-crazed person squatting on the ground and wearing a 
robe of poverty. He is meant to have come from Khuzar in Transoxania to Marw in the year 
421 AH under Alp Arslan. The prince was no less a personage than the future sultan Jalal 
al-Din Malikshah, and the vizier was Nizam al-MuIk. I have not found any information 
about this Khuzari to date. Regarding the locality cf. Mu'^jam al-buldan 2/432. A miniature 
which is found in the Bodleiana Ms. depicts the scene. And another miniature is contained in 
the Ms. of the same work in Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi, Hazine 829 II, fol. 188a. 

Here physical death is interpreted as extinction (in the sense 
‘'Attar conceives of it). 

We have already become acquainted with the story of the beg¬ 
gar who falls in love with Ayaz and after having given a sermon 
on true love to Mahmud, dies (p. 393), as well as the story about 
the woman who loves Ayaz and dies after the latter has served 
her a delight-bestowing drink (p. 394). 

Muhammad Zangi relates in the Nuzhat al-‘^dshiqin\ 

On his way back from hunting a prince passes through a city. Among the cur¬ 
ious who wish to see the prince’s splendid procession is a student of the reli¬ 
gious sciences who until now had been a staunch opponent of love. His gaze 
falls upon the handsome prince. He immediately falls in love and must admit 
that he’s captured by love which he previously held to be so reprehensible. He 
spends the night, which seems like it will never end, in a terrible state. When at 
last it’s morning, he rushes to the prince’s encampment in the hope of catching 
a glimpse of him. But he finds the campsite empty. The prince has moved on 
with his retinue. Then the student sets out on the road for the city where the 
prince lives. His disturbed behavior is described to the prince’s father. The latter 
in his day had “drunk from this beaker” himself and therefore has some sympa¬ 
thy for the state of his son’s lover. He arranges a great banquet and, along with 
the prominent men of the city, he also invites the student. When the meal is fin- 
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ished, the king wishes to give delight to the young man through his son’s 
proximity. He orders the prince to wait upon the guests as wine-pourer. When 
the royal wine-pourer comes to the student, the latter collapses and dies. 

In another of Muhammad Zangl’s stories a student falls in love with a girl and 
becomes ill. Finally, she’s betrothed to him but when she comes to his bedside, 
he can’t endure the manifestation of her beauty and dies. Thousands of people 
from the cultivated best circles, even those who didn’t know the youth at all, dye 
their clothes dark blue as a sign of mourning and accompany the dead man to his 
grave. (Tarzi-Ate§, pp. 137-40). 

An Arabic story about a prince and a dervish which has a cer¬ 
tain similarity to the above-related one, since in it the young man 
also has compassion for his lover, but, by virtue of its happy 
ending and its details, differs from it, is found in the Aswdq al- 
ashwdq: 

The author of the NadJrn al-musdmara says: “Nasr Allah ibn Ahmad ibn 
Hubaysh, the Koran-teacher, relates: Tn Wasil, in one of the local cloisters 
(ribdf), there lived a vSufi who was well known for his renunciation of the world, 
and for his chastity and honesty. He fell in love with a youth, the son of an 
amir. He was regularly on the lookout for when the youth rode forth, and would 
position himself so he could see him. Sometimes he would also go to the play¬ 
ing-field when the youth was playing and watch him. He did this so long that 
most of the slaves and friends of the amir's son were aware of it. Then one 
evening after the last evening prayer, the youth with a number of his slaves, 
some riding and some on foot, went for one reason or another to visit an amir 
and they passed by the cloister where the Sufi lived. The SOfi was standing up¬ 
right on the roof in order to pray. When he heard the young man’s voice, he fell 
from the roof into the street so that the noise of his fallen body caused the 
horses to scatter. The candle-bearers immediately rushed to see who it was. They 
recognized him and began to laugh. The youth asked them: “Why are you laugh¬ 
ing?” They replied: “It’s nothing.” But he said: “I won’t let the matter drop until 
you tell me the truth!” One of the companions then went up to him and told him 
in secret: “He’s in love with you.” The youth: “How long have you known this?” 
The companion: “For a long time now.” The youth: “You’ve known a long time 
and didn’t say anything to me about it? It’s a bad thing when a man doesn’t 
know who loves him!” Then he dismounted and went to the Sufi, had himself 
given a candle, and bent over the man to take a better look at him. A drop of the 
candle dripped onto the face of the man lying there. He came to and beheld the 
youth bending over him. He then wept and said (verse): “Oh you who burn the 
face of the one who loves you with fire! Easy now! My tears will put out the fire. 
Only burn my body and all my limbs! But spare my heart, for you’re there in¬ 
side!” 
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Then the youth said: “From this night on you must retreat from me no 
longer!” He ordered that they carry the Sufi to his house and he had him as a 
close friend for as long as the man lived.’” [Aswaq al-ashwaq, Ms. Be§ir Aga 
552, fol. 334b; TazyTn al-aswaq 2/19-20). 

The same verses occur in a less noble context in Thamarat al~awraq in the margin of 
Muhddarat al-udaba^,Bu\aq 1286, 1/31-32. 

It would be futile simply to search for contrived allegories of 
mystical love of God in all these stories. They are indeed on oc¬ 
casion used as parables for mystical love but given that ‘'Attar 
sometimes makes use of them as a symbol for one idea and 
sometimes for another, that he frequently does not give or sug¬ 
gest any mystical interpretation at all with regard to them, and 
furthermore, the fact that Muhammad Zangl conceives of them as 
thoroughly worldly love stories, excludes the possibility of mak¬ 
ing all these stories evaporate into allegories. As far as love of 
princes is concerned, the Hanbalite preacher on morals, Ibn al- 
JawzI, would not have found it necessary in his book against love 
(Dhamm al-hawd) expressly to warn against this phenomenon if 
it were all only pure allegorical play of the fantasy. There are 
even alleged sayings of the Prophet which warn against love of 
the sons of kings: “Don’t sit together with the sons of kings, for 
souls experience a longing for them such as they don’t experi¬ 
ence for young girls!” {Wadih 1/11) and: “Don’t fill your eyes 
with the sons of kings, for they represent a temptation which is 
worse than the temptation of maidens!” (Talbis 293). 

As is well known, Hilali (d. 939/1532) made a dervish’s love for a prince—with a happy 
ending—the subject of a special epic (Grundriss der iranischen Philologie 2/302). It is 
translated by Eth6, Morgenldndische Studien, Leipzig 1870, 197-282. Miniatures from a 
magnificent manuscript, which illustrate the story, have been published by Sir Thomas 
Arnold: The Miniatures in HilaU's Mystical Poem The King and the Dervish. Privately printed 
Vienna 1926. The same subject is treated by ‘^Arifi (d. 853/1449) in his epic The Ball and the 
Polo Stick (Grundriss der iranischen Philologie 2/302). Translation with miniatures in The 
Ball and the Polo Stick or Book of Ecstasy. A translation of the Persian Poem Giii u Chaugdn 
or Hdlnama by ^Arifi, with three unpublished miniatures in colour by R. S. Greenshields. 
London, Luzac 1932. A miniature is also found in Carl Diehm, Asiatische Reiterspiele, Berlin 
1941, Plate 8, opposite p. 208. 

If one compares the above-related stories with the numerous 
anecdotes about psychic death due to love in the Arabic literature 
on love, for instance the Masdri‘' al-‘'ushshdq of Sarraj or 
Mughultay’s Dictionary of the Martyrs of Love (al-Wadih) or Ibn 
Hazm’s The Dove’s Neck-Ring, what emerges, apart from the dif- 
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ference of milieu in which most of the stories take place, as we 
have noted (p. 382), is an intrinsic difference as well. Aside from 
a few exceptions, in the Arabic stories the cause of death, which, 
moreover, in accordance with the style of the Arabic art of narra¬ 
tive is recounted without psychological reflections and discus¬ 
sions, is not the weakness of the lover who cannot endure the 
beloved beauty’s presence, but there are external or internal im¬ 
pediments and restraints which hinder the union of the love pair, 
make the lovers ill, and finally in a more or less dramatic scene 
cause them to die. External hindrances of this kind may be family 
politics, for example, which will not allow the marriage, or a so¬ 
cial distance between the partners which is too great. As for inner 
hindrances, fear on the part of the girl, the woman or the boy, of 
being talked about by people may prevent them from granting 
the lover the possibility of even the most harmless meeting, with 
the result that they would rather let him die—and then sometimes 
follow after him in death—, or finally the excessive ascetic piety 
of one of the two partners. Pious young men would rather die 
than accept their girl’s invitation which compassion has elicited 
from her. Others would rather die out of nobility than accept 
from a friend who has married the beloved the offer to give her 
up on his behalf. And there is much else of this kind. 

Closest perhaps to our stories are the narratives in which inti¬ 
macy in love, when finally conceded, comes too late and so no 
longer has a healing, happy effect on the lover who by now is 
inwardly broken, but only leads to his death. 

The poet Mudrik ibn “^All (circa 390/1000, GAL^, Suppl. 1/132-33), who is 
of bedouin origin and a qadi in Basra, loves a Christian boy named '^Amr ibn 
Yuhanna. The latter avoids visiting him when he notices Mudrik is in love with 
him. Finally, the friends of the poet—by whom a long love poem to '^Amr in un¬ 
usual metrical forms has become famous—manage to persuade the boy once 
more to visit his sick and utterly distraught lover, and to give him his hand. 
When Mudrik hears the greeting of his young friend, he loses consciousness. 
When he comes to again, he recites a few glowing verses on love and dies. 
(Yaqut, Irshad [Margoliouth] 7/152-58; [Cairo] 19/135-46; Tazyln al-aswdq 2/7- 
8 ). 

One may also recall the famous story about the grammarian Ahmad ibn Kulayb who died 
out of love for the young Aslam. (See the recently published El Collar de la Paloma... tra- 
ducido del Arabe por Emilio Garcia G6mez, Madrid 1952, pp. 315-20). 

A Jewish story, which contains a similar motif, is related—al¬ 
legedly from Hasan al-Basri—by Ibn Abl’l-Dunya: 
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An ascetic among the Israelites falls in love with a hetaera who asks a hun¬ 
dred dinars for the night. He raises the money with difficulty, but at the last mo¬ 
ment recoils in pious timidity. She, being greatly impressed, offers to marry 
him, but he leaves her and returns to his homeland where he gives himself over 
to pious exercises but without being able to forget the beautiful woman. She 
then sells everything she owns and searches for her old lover in his homeland. 
When he sees her, he collapses and dies, whereupon she marries his brother and 
bears him seven future prophets... {Wddih 1/139). 

Those in love who died preserving their chastity are deemed 
martyrs according to one hadith. (Ihyd^ 3/90, Baydn fadllat man 
yukhdlif, etc.', Massignon, Recueil 239-40). The Zahirite jurist Ibn 
DawOd cites this hadith on his deathbed. He was himself de¬ 
stroyed by his love for Muhammad ibn Jami*^ (above p. 397), a 
love which his religious views prevented him from fully enjoy¬ 
ing. 


22 

Thus the beloved’s presence which suddenly appears to the lover, 
the manifestation of beauty which unexpectedly overcomes him, 
is anything but an absolute cause of happiness and peace. It stirs 
up confusion and unrest, inflicts torment on the soul and indeed 
leads to death. But even then when the eye has accustomed itself 
to beauty’s radiance and the soul perceives the rare proximity of 
the beloved as consoling and a cause of happiness, and longing 
appears to have been quenched, happiness is not perfect. For 
over their togetherness hovers the shadow of separation. One 
moment of being together is paid for with a thousand separations. 
In such a case they have scarcely sat down when the question 
arises: “When will you leave again?” 

Amplification: 

Abu ‘'All al-Daqqaq visits one of his murids who is greatly pleased by this 
visit. As soon as the shaykh has seated himself, the disciple asks him: “Oh 
shaykh, when will you leave again?” Abu "All says: “Our togetherness has 
scarcely even come about, and you receive it with ‘parting from one another’!” 
(MN 37/1). 

In the world of imagination, however, there is no separation. 
This is what the pir informs the world-traveller when the latter 
returns from visiting Imagination (khaydl). Fantasy can cause 
what is distant to be present. 
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That the beloved person resides in the heart and is permanently 
present there is a so frequently varied theme of the poets that we 
may content ourselves with a few limited examples. 

And it’s rare that 1 ask about someone who’s present and whom I continually 
see, whose residence is in my heart, the light of whose beauty is in my eyes, and 
whose speech is in my ears. (Ibn al-Dabbagh 6a). 

And it’s wondrous that I gaze day and night in the mirror of my heart and see 
only you. 

W-ln lurfa ki dar d^ina-i dil shab u roz rnaf^ me-nigaram vale turd me-blnam. 

Nuzhat al-majdlis, Ms. Carullah 1676, 102. 

True love, according to Ahmad Ghazzall, is precisely that love 
which lives from the internal image of the beloved. 

Love in reality consists of the beloved’s form becoming the image of (in) the 
lover’s soul. And the soul then lives from this form which is forever present to 
the soul. That’s why if the beloved is a thousand parasangs away, the lover sees 
him as present and views him as “nearer than all that is near”. (Sawdnih, Fast 

63,.5)- 

Indeed, this inner togetherness is more perfect than external 
closeness to the beloved, because in the beloved’s actual presence 
the lover feels it is impossible to achieve becoming truly one with 
him. The closer he approaches to him, the further he is from him. 
The ‘'Udhrite poet Jamil already says: “My love dies when I’m 
together with you, and comes to life when we separate.’’ (In Ki- 
nany. Development of Gazal 276). But Mahmud’s complaint goes 
even deeper regarding the growing alienation in his love for 
Ayaz (above pp. 378 f.). 

Ahmad Ghazzall teaches: 

Here, however, is a great mystery. It consists in this that whoever is a true 
lover is continually with the beloved, and distance does not separate him from 
him. In fact nearness itself is distance. The hand of (external) nearness cannot 
attain his (the beloved’s) hem. (Sawdnih, Fasl 31/2). 

This inner closeness is also deliverance from the tormenting 
and deadly effect of closeness to the beloved’s beauty: 

Here it happens that a person directs his gaze within himself and has nothing 
more to do with the exterior—to such an extent that if the beloved comes and 
draws him away from himself, he cannot endure the beloved’s burden. For this 
vision in his own interior is appeasing, it diminishes any burden. Looking at 
the beloved, however, adds to the burden, and his death sentence casts forth its 
shadow. (Sawdnih, Fasl 46/2). 

In Attar the motif of the beloved’s inner presence, other than 
in the already cited passage on imagination and the story about 
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the secret passage which connects Mahmud with Ayaz (p. 345 
above), is not developed further. Ibn ""Arab!, a man with excep¬ 
tional powers of imagination, attaches great importance to this 
phenomenon: “Union in the imagination is stronger (ashaddu) 
than external union” (Fiituhdt 2/338; Asm, El Islam cristianizado 
496). He has amazing things to report about a visionary appear¬ 
ance of his own beloved: 

The power of my imagination was so strong that in the external world my 
love physically presented the object of my love before my eyes, the way Gabriel 
displayed himself to the Prophet. At that time I couldn’t look at him but he 
spoke to me, and I listened to him and understood what he said. For days on end 
he didn’t let me eat. Whenever the table was set before me, he stood at the 
table’s edge and said in a language which I heard with my ears: “You’re eating 
while you see me?” And then I wouldn’t accept the food. {Futuhat 2/325, Bab 
178; Asin, El Islam cristianizado 459). 

This inner closeness of the beloved can actually go so far that 
his external closeness loses its importance because it does not 
signify true closeness. This lack of importance is naturally at its 
greatest in cases where the lover feels himself to be absolutely 
identical with the object of his love. 

They said to Majntin: “Layla has come!” He said: “I myself am Layla!”, and 
then stuck his head under his garment again. 

Majnfiii-rd guftand: LaylJ dniad! Guft: Man khwadh Layllyarn, wa-sar ba-girJbdn firo 
bard. ‘^Ayn al-Qudai, Zubda I9a-b, 

Someone brings Majnun the news that he can now have Layla. He says he 
doesn’t want any woman. The messenger says: “Then drive this insane passion 
out of your mind!” Majnun replies: “Remembering Layla (mentioning her name) 
is more dear to me than Layla herself.”—In this way the mystic’s heart is also 
completely filled with recollection of God. (MN 1/4). 

The person who has entirely become the beloved no longer 
notices the beloved’s physical closeness at all: 

Ahmad GhazzalT relates in one of his sermons: “Jacob finally comes to Egypt 
and embraces in his arms Joseph whom he has missed for so long. At the same 
moment he cries out: “Where is Joseph? Has he fallen in the well?” They say to 
him: “What do you want? Why are you looking for him? You actually have him 
in your arms!” Jacob says: “Today I’ve become Joseph myself... I’m every¬ 
thing. Who’s Joseph? I’ve found myself, and that’s enough for me.” (IN 22/6, p. 
359). 

From Ahmad GhazzalT’s sermons, which according to Ibn al-Najjar were collected in 
two voLilmes by Sa'^id ibn Faris al-LabbanI, only those fragments have come down to us 
which Ibn al-Jawzi quotes in the Kitdb al-Qnssds and in the Muntazam (sub anno 520 AH) in 
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order to polemicize against them. '"Attar may well have been familiar with much more and 
taken elements from them into his works in varying degrees of adaptation. Only here does he 
expressly mention his source by name. 

Finally, the real presence of the beloved person is perceived as 
downright disturbing. 

He sees the beloved as being on hand and together with him in imagination, 
and this being together is finer [altaf, more ethereal) than being together in ac¬ 
cordance with external existence. And this it was that so occupied MajnOn that 
he paid no attention to Layla when she came to him “in outward form”, and he 
said to her: “Be gone from me! Love for you so engages me that I have no time 
for you!” (He said this) so that the coarseness {kathafa, density) of her sensual 
manifestation wouldn’t cut him off from the fineness of this vision in the imag¬ 
ination. {FiUuhat 2/337, 352; cf. also Hujub 33-34). 

Ilayki Perhaps the story is an elaboration of one of Majnun’s verses that begins 

like this. 

This internalization of love is also dealt with by Ibn al- 
Dabbagh: 

In some lovers the inner vision of the light of beauty has the upper hand to 
such an extent that it draws them away from vision of external forms. Indeed, 
they no longer look at these because the latter act as a distracting diversion and 
would lead them out of the actuality of inner vision. 

It’s recounted that when Layla once drew her lover to her, he looked at her and 
said: “Be gone from me! Love for you so engages me that I have no time for 
you!” He was so immersed in beholding the inner image of her beauty which he 
bore within himself, that no room was left in him for her external form. The in¬ 
ner image is in fact what has a connection with the actual soul. Indeed, the inner 
image is (truly) with him, whereas the external form is a partition which hinders 
one from the internal form, even if to begin with it’s a pre-condition for the 
coming into being of the latter. And this is the utmost degree of “presence”. It’s 
called “absorption (extinction) in beholding” {al-fana^ fi’l-mushahada), because 
the demands of the external intermediary hinder perfect vision of the beauty en¬ 
sconced in the interior. It’s as if these two somehow stood in opposition to one 
another {mutaghdyirdni bi-\vajhin md). Everything other than the goal actually 
sought after is a hindering partition which holds one back from the goal. There¬ 
fore, on this level, what had previously been a pre-condition is now a barrier. 
(Ibn al-Dabbagh 29a). 

With this complete internalization of love the way is now pre¬ 
pared for pure love of God, for which the greater part of the sto¬ 
ries related in this chapter are actually meant to be a parable and a 
symbol. But before we deal with pure love of God, we must still 
consider an intermediary stage. 
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There is a kind of aesthetic experience which goes beyond the 
enjoyment of beautiful forms that offer themselves to the senses, 
whether these forms originate in living nature or in the arts. What 
distinguishes this kind of experience from others is that it springs 
from a profound level of the personality, a level whose modes of 
experience have been characterized as primordial, archaic, myth¬ 
ical. (Cf. E. Rothacker, Probleme der Kulturanthropologie, Bonn 
1948, Ill). On such an occasion the person who is confronted 
with beauty feels, above and beyond the purely aesthetic impres¬ 
sion, an encounter with a world and with powers which can no 
longer be described within the framework of sense perceptions, 
“...one now breaks through physical appearance as such by mak¬ 
ing contact with higher shaping forces experienced through the 
transparency of appearances” (Rothacker 120). Alfred Weber 
says regarding Michelangelo and his relation to beauty: “Beauty 
for him is not this or that. It is the fundamental power of exist¬ 
ence, positive and transcendent, which we are too weak to bear in 
its full unveiling.” (Abschied von der bisherigen Geschichte, 
Hamburg 1946, 42). This encounter with the beautiful has as a 
consequence that the aesthetic experience not only resonates 
more intensely but is all at once endowed with a seriousness 
which raises it far above the joyous feeling that the sight of the 
beautiful normally arouses. It is no longer a joyous feeling which 
exalts a person but an awesome shudder, an almost religious 
emotion which overwhelms him. “An aesthetic experience is 
attached to a phenomenon, to the graphic image which the latter 
visibly presents. It fixes itself on a phenomenon of the world, on 
the perceivable outward aspect of a phenomenon as this presents 
itself to the senses. A religious experience, on the other hand, is 
transcendent, it goes beyond the sphere accessible to the senses 
and, as it were, sees through things as if they were transparent.” 
(Rothacker 119). 
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Such an experience can also be brought about by means of 
human beauty. Some people actually react to the sight of higher 
human beauty not only as if they had been struck by lightning— 
indeed, vve have seen how powerful the effect is on ‘'Attar’s per¬ 
sonages and how some of them are too weak “to bear the unveil¬ 
ing”—but for them the encounter is an encounter with the trans¬ 
cendent world beyond appearances which takes away their breath 
and obliges them to engage in worship. 

The first author to describe this, as is well known, was Plato. 
“When someone who is fresh from the mystery, and saw much of 
the vision, beholds a godlike face or bodily form that truly ex¬ 
presses beauty, first there come upon him a shuddering and a 
measure of that awe which the vision inspired, and then rever¬ 
ence as at the sight of a god, and but for fear of being deemed an 
utter madman he would offer sacrifice to his beloved, as to a holy 
image of a deity.” (Phaedrus 251a). Thus, in beholding the 
beautiful ephebe, he experiences the vision of absolute beauty it¬ 
self. And already Plato, like the Neo-Platonists after him, de¬ 
manded as an ideal attitude complete detachment from the beauti¬ 
ful of the sensory world in favor of the vision of transcendent 
beauty. 

That the divine takes on appearance in the earthly world is also 
taught by the Christian Church in the doctrine of the incarnation 
of the Logos Christus. (Cf. the detailed description in the second 
volume of Adolf von Harnack’s Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte, Tubingen 1909). “Christus by becoming a human 
being made the divine tangible in a physical form and elevated 
physical human existence to God” (ibid. 480). Worship, above all 
Holy Communion, has become for the believer, particularly in 
the Greek Church, the means for achieving the most intimate 
contact with the divine (ibid. 452-66). On the level of art the 
same takes place in the adoration of images. “Images of Christ, of 
Mary and of the saints were revered since the fifth century 
through greetings, kisses and prostration, exactly as people had 
formerly behaved in paganism” (ibid. 480). The primordial need 
of a religious person to experience the divine through the 
medium of the earthly was satisfied by the Church. “Only the 
sense of beauty had become distorted. It was not thriving life 
which appeared beautiful but a life consecrated to asceticism and 
death” (ibid.). The concentration of this experience on the cruci¬ 
fied Jesus and, to a lesser degree, on the saints, on the idea of suf¬ 
fering, asceticism and death, even if death has now been van- 
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quished, overshadowed the Platonic worship of beauty, leaving 
aside the reverence for Mary, and replaced it with something 
different—in so far as such worship was still alive toward the end 
of Antiquity. 

In Islam, which rejects the mystery of incarnation, this Platonic 
form of experiencing beauty emerged once again in certain mys¬ 
tical circles and maintained itself for many centuries, vehemently 
opposed of course by orthodoxy which only recognized the 
presence of God in the word of the Koran. We shall see that it is 
spoken of with certain terms adopted from Christology. 

In interpreting Persian lyrical poetry, especially the sort which 
celebrates pederasty in the anacreontic manner, the question has 
been discussed as to whether in the poems concerned earthly or 
heavenly love is meant. This alternative presupposes that the do¬ 
mains of earthly and heavenly love are always clearly separated 
from one another so that one can only enter upon the one or the 
other. But the mutual relationship of the two kinds of love cannot 
be defined solely by positing this alternative. The connection 
between the two in mysticizing love poetry is far more intimate, 
and their relation to one another far more many-sided than such 
an either-or {majazi-haqlqi) presupposes. 

Likewise, on love as adoration cf. the book by Walter Schubart which, to be sure, is 
based on completely different premises; Religion und Eros, ed. by Friedrich Seifert, 2nd 
printing, Munich 1944. 


1 

To begin with, in Islamic literature we come upon the doctrine 
that earthly love, or as it is readily called by later mystics, unreal 
{majazi) love, is a preparatory school for heavenly love, i.e. real 
{haqiqi) love. When the conception of God as a commanding 
ruler who demands obedience stands in the foreground, this doc¬ 
trine then takes the form that the pious man, through obedience 
to the beloved human being, fear of his wrath and striving to 
please him, is being trained in advance for the same behavior to¬ 
ward God. As the teaching of certain Sufis, to my knowledge it 
was first put forward by Ibn Dawud (d. 297/909). 

Certain Sufis have maintained that God afflicts people with love so that they 
force themselves to obey the one they love, and so that it’s hard for them when 
he’s angry at them and they’re happy when he’s good to them. In this way they 
come to understand the value of obedience to God. For indeed God has no peer 
and there is nothing comparable to Him. And He is their creator who is in no 
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need of them, and their provider of sustenance who gives to them of His own free 
will without reminding them of His benefits. Therefore if they have made it their 
duty to obey a being other than Him, (they will recognize that) God is more de¬ 
serving that they strive to please Him. {Zahra 1/18. Cf. SharlshT 1/113). 

Mas'^udi (d. 345/956) attributes this doctrine to the Baghdad 
Sufis, i.e. the school of Junayd, and he adds that the Bdtiniyya al- 
mutasawwifa —who is meant by this is not absolutely clear—has 
spoken (or written) a lot about this. As so often, he promises to 
deal with this subject in greater detail in the Akhbdr al-zamdn, 
which work, however, has not come down to us. 

This doctrine at the same time implies that the slave relation¬ 
ship to God is overcome through love. One is not more obedient 
to God because as master He has the right to demand obedience, 
nor out of fear of punishment, but out of love. 

Later among the Sufis, however, the image of God as a com¬ 
manding and prohibiting master has changed or in any case 
shifted. His person enters so much into the center of feelings that 
interest is directed more to Himself than to the commands and 
prohibitions He has decreed (cf. “Hasan al-Basri” 65). Therefore 
the goal of pedagogical love is no longer so much learning obe¬ 
dience as that of a love relationship with divinity itself, with all 
the difficulties which this entails. 

Thus Muhammad Zangl (circa 700/1300) teaches: 

Earthly love is a touchstone for the authenticity of the claim to be a true 
lover. God afflicts the Sufi with worldly love so that he learns the true way to 
love {rusum~i ""ishqbazl) and becomes familiar with its suffering and pains, and 
thereby becomes capable of sustaining the suffering and hardships of heavenly 
love. {Nuzhat al-^ashiqJn). 

Here God behaves like the father who places a wooden sword in his son’s 
hand so that in this way his son learns to handle a proper sword. Or this is simi¬ 
lar to how a horse intended for the king is first broken in by a trainer.—Earthly 
love is the bridge to heavenly love. 

The wooden sword: ibid.; San ‘^Abdullah, Commentary on the MathnawJ 1/215; Nicholson 
on MathnawJ 1/111.—Person who breaks in the horse: Sawanih, Fast 1/3; San ^Abdullah 
1/215. Regarding the pedagogical value of children’s games cf. the attractive passage in 
HadJqa 462-63. 

The motif of the annihilating effects of beauty, which we have 
already become familiar with (above pp. 435-44), ‘'Ayn al-Qudat 
(d. 533/1138) places in the foreground when he teaches that the 
earthly objects of love are veils of God’s absolute beauty which 
serve the purpose of making the lover’s eye accustomed to the 
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splendor of beauty so that later he may endure encountering 
God. 

This was the sense of Majnun’s love for Layla. 

Do you know why He placed these curtains and barriers on the path? So that 
the eye of the lover, from day to day, becomes more mature, until it acquires the 
strength to sustain an encounter with God without veils. My dear, know that 
Layla’s beauty was bait placed in a hunting net. Do you know what a hunting net 
is? When the hunter of eternity wished to make a riding animal for His love out 
of Majnun’s nature but Majnun was not prepared to fall into the hunting net of 
eternal love so as to be killed by the latter’s beam, He ordered that Majnun’s na¬ 
ture be made into a riding animal for a period of time so he would become mature 
in love for Layla and then be able to sustain love for God. My dear, haven’t you 
seen how a riding animal which is so beautiful that it’s only worthy of the king 
is first broken in by a trainer so its wildness and recalcitrance are changed to 
tameness and calm? {Zubda, Tamhld 6, foi. 52a). 

Shaykhs of Sufi orders, as Muhammad Zangi goes on to ex¬ 
plain, do not consider a novice to be complete (i'^tibar na- 
kunand), if he has not been moved by earthly love. Regarding 
this point, he recounts a story: 

A shaykh has a novice undertake several forty-day spiritual withdrawals in 
vain. The novice experiences no illuminations. He then sends him to a wine- 
tavern {kharabdt) where he falls in love and must endure the worst sufferings and 
humiliations. After some time, having become mature, he returns to the master. 

Hraqi (d. 686/1287) relates the story (KulUyyat 227) as being about as early a figure as 
Shibll (d. 334/945). Jami alludes to it briefly in his introduction to Yusuf u Zulaykha 
(completed in 888/1483). 

In Ibn al-Dabbagh (d. 696/1296-97) the transition to a love 
which is true and detached from the illusory world of the senses 
is represented more in accordance with Platonic philosophy 
(Diotima’s speech in the Symposium, cf. Walther Kranz, Die 
griechische Philosophic 175-77) or Neo-Platonism which urges 
still greater detachment from the sensible world. In him the con¬ 
cept of beauty is at the same time ethicized, internal beauty is set 
against external beauty. 

Rozbihan Baqli develops similar ideas in the ^Abhar al-^ashiqJn, as does the above-men¬ 
tioned Muhammad Zangi in his writings. 


2 


Along with these doctrines are others as well which deal with the 
relationship of God’s beauty to the beauty of human beings. 
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Islamic orthodoxy will absolutely not accept attributing a par¬ 
ticular form to God. It concedes to the foremost of the senses 
(according to our conception, not that of the Arabs), the sense of 
sight, no share in God’s revelation, whereas it is all the more gen¬ 
erous with regard to the second sense, that of hearing. To ortho¬ 
dox Islam the idea that God could have a visible form is an 
abomination. It only adopted this defensive position against the 
conception of a God in visible form after conflicts with groups 
favorable to anthropomorphic thinking (mushabbiha), and its 
champions in that field were people who were later branded as 
heretics (Mu'^tazila). Ultimately, hostility to form and image with 
regard to divinity, as in the case of its teacher Judaism, came to 
prevail in Islam. On the other hand, it was never disturbed by 
conceiving of God’s acoustic revelation. His word, in the most 
concrete terms, i.e. as embodied in a specific form, in specific 
sentences, words and sounds, and reproducable at any time by 
any believer—without ever perceiving this as anthropomorphism. 

Perhaps this is connected with an originally more acoustic tal¬ 
ent inherent among the Semitic peoples, an idea which in the case 
of the Arabs might be suggested by the fact that in their period of 
paganism they possessed a very richly developed verbal art, 
whereas their representational art was still at the stage of primitive 
beginnings and would only attain a higher development through 
contact with other peoples. But perhaps the horror of the idea of 
a visible form of God is a Jewish legacy and perhaps the lack of a 
representational art was conditioned by the nomadic way of life. 
In any case, in enumerating the five senses in Arabic the sense of 
hearing is mentioned before the sense of sight. Even when it is a 
question of the attributes of God, one usually says “the hearing, 
the seeing” (al-samr al-baslf), and not the other way round. 

Already in the Old Testament hearing is the first of the senses. R. Bultmann, Das 
Urchristentum, Zurich 1949, p. 21. 

God reveals Himself to His prophets through acts of hearing, 
not through visions. God has Moses come to Mt Sinai and speaks 
to him. But when Moses asks God to show Himself to him, God 
answers: “You will not see Me but look at that mountain! If it 
remains in its place, then you will see Me.” When God reveals 
Himself to the mountain, the mountain crumbles to dust, and 
Moses falls to the ground as if struck by lightning. (Surah 7/143). 

The basis for the episode is Exodus 33/18 ff. Heinrich Speyer, Die biblischeri Erzdhlun- 
gen im Qordn, p. 341. 
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Man cannot see God in the here and now. He would not be 
able to endure the sight of Him. If God were to uncover His 
countenance, the radiance of His face would burn whatever His 
sight fell upon. 

On this hadith cf. Nallino, Raccolta 2/243. This conception as well is found in the Old 
Testannent. Cf. Bultmann, Urchristentum p. 20. 

That it is impossible to see God on earth is also established by 
surah 6/103; “The eyes do not attain Him.” 

Muhammad’s visions, which are dealt with in the Koran, con¬ 
cern God’s messenger Gabriel, not God Himself. (Horovitz in: 
Der Islam 9/1919/159-60). Regarding the question as to whether 
on his “ascension” Muhammad saw God, opinions are divided. 
Ghazzall, who is uneasy with anything that smacks of anthropo¬ 
morphism, denies it but he is confronted with the objection that 
“most religious scholars are of the opinion that he saw Him”. 

Ihyd'’ 4/268, Baydn al-sabab fi ziyddat al-nazar\ Stufen 664/F.93; and ‘^Iraqi’s remark 
about this. 

Nevertheless, a kind of anthropomorphic conception of God 
was quite usual in circles of the pious who remained unaffected 
by the Mu'^tazila and later on by the Ash'^arites. They based them¬ 
selves on anthropomorphic passages in the Koran which they 
took literally and on a series of hadith&, the ahadith al-sifdt, the 
authenticity of which was quite rightly contested by their oppo¬ 
nents but which remained a living corpus of religious tradition. 
The struggle concerning the meaning of these Koranic passages 
and the authenticity of these hadiths, i.e. the attempts to find in¬ 
terpretations to eliminate the anthropomorphic aspects, need not 
occupy us here, nor as historians of religion will it occur to us in 
this context to speak of “a crude conception of God”. 

I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen Uber den Islam, Heidelberg 1910, p. 107. And I would be re¬ 
luctant to speak of “a jumble of silly fables” (p. 105).—European specialized studies are 
lacking. On the relevant literature cf. for the moment my “Philologika H” in: Der Islam 
17/1928, especially pp. 255-57; and in addition Baydn Mushkil al-HadJth of Ibn Furak, 
Auswahl... von Raimund Robert, Rome, Pontificium Institutum Biblicum 1941, Analecta Ori- 
entalia 22. Regarding the tashbih of the earlier Hanbalites, see Ibn al-JawzI, Daf shubah al- 
tashblh wal-radd ""ala'l-mujassima mimman yantahil madhhab al-imdm Ahmad, Cairo 1345; 
an edict of the caliph al-Radi (322-329/934-940) against them is found in Ahmad Amin, Zuhr 
al-isldm^, Cairo 1946, p. 79. 

The early man of letters Jahiz (d. 255/868), who as a Mu^"- 
tazilite is above suspicion of anthropomorphism, reveals deeper 
religious-psychological insight when he attributes what in his 
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view is the inimitable zeal with which the Christians adore their 
God to the fact that they imagine him (i.e. Christ) as similar to 
themselves in human form, and he then goes on to add that for 
the same reason Islamic men of piety with a tendency to anthro¬ 
pomorphism are also more zealous in worshipping God than 
those who adopt a stance which rejects this view: 

And for the same reason those of us (the Muslims) who conceive of God in 
human form are more zealous in worshipping God (a^'bad) than those who deny 
this similarity. Indeed, I have sometimes seen how such a man out of longing 
for God sighed and moaned when there was mention of visiting God, wept when 
there was mention of seeing God, and lost consciousness when there was men¬ 
tion of removing the barriers of separation. And how much greater still is the 
longing of him who hopes to sit together with his God and to converse with his 
creator! {Hujaj al~nubuwwa, in the margin of Mubarrad’s Kamil, Cairo 1324, 
2/51-52). 

The popular preachers {qiissds) who generally loved to stir the 
audience’s imagination with vivid and extremely graphic de¬ 
scriptions are reproached for speaking about God the way they 
speak about Su^da and Lubna (typical names for female beauties 
in classical Arabic poetry) and for putting love of God on the 
same level as love of human beings for other humans in order to 
intensify the religious excitement of the audience, whereas God’s 
absolute otherness excludes any such analogy. 

The Hanbalite zealot Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) says in his 
book about popular preachers: 

There are also popular preachers who give still another twist to their talk 
about love of God and describe God as if they were talking about Su‘'da and 
Lubna, and speak of God by hinting with these names. 

But the uneducated (listener) does not understand what is meant. And if he 
does understand, at best he imagines a beautiful person for whom one experi¬ 
ences longing, and he loses his inner equilibrium and shouts out and tears his 
clothing. Ibn ‘^Aqll (Ibn al-Jawzi’s teacher) relates: “One of the Persian preach¬ 
ers began by saying: ‘(God said): “Moses, whom do you want?” Moses said: 
“My brother Aaron.”—“Muhammad, whom do you want?” Muhammad said: “My 
son.”—“Jacob, whom do you want?” Jacob said: “Joseph.” Then God said: “You 
all want something from Me. Is there no one who wants Me?”’ Next the preacher 
became angry and struck the pulpit with his hand and said: ‘Reader, recite: “You 
want His countenance”’ (surah 6/52; 18/28). The reader then recited and the audi¬ 
ence began to make a noise. Some of them fell to the ground unconscious, some 
of them tore their clothes thanks to this charlatanry, and several believed that 
what he said was truth’s kernel and science itself.” 
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Wa-mina’l-qussasi man yukhriju'l-kalarna fi'l-mahabbati ila fannin dkhara fa-yahmilu 
sifata'l-Haqqi ^azza wa-jalla ^ald hadJthi Su'^cld wa-Lubna wa-yushiru bi-hadhd ild dhdk, etc. 
{Qussds 85a-86b). 

Even beyond the circle of notorious popular preachers, how¬ 
ever, the use of the names Su^'da and Lubna or Layla when 
“describing” God was not unheard of, but this was censured by 
the strict Sufis, although QushayrI himself continually illustrates 
heavenly love with examples from profane love. 

One of the companions of Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896) sees in a dream the fa¬ 
mous Sufi Abu Safid Ahmad b. Hsa al-Kharraz (d. 277/890) after his death—he 
was well known for his predilection for musical gatherings {samd^) and during 
them moved about a lot and would fall down unconscious—and asks him how 
God has treated him. He answers: “God had me stand before Him and said to me; 
‘Oh Ahmad, you described Me as Layla and Su'^da (liamalta wasji ‘'aid Layld wa- 
Su^'dd). If I hadn’t seen that you desired Me in a pure mystical station, I would 
have punished you.’” {Qut 2/61; Nahrung 2/509 f./32.744; cf. also Talbls 266). 

In any case, these names appeared in the poems which the 
preachers caused to be sung and which were also performed by 
the singer (qawwdl) during the musical gathering of the Sufis. 
This practice of having love songs performed during an assembly 
for preaching is also described as reprehensible by Muhammad 
Ghazzali. 

Ihyd^ 1/32, Kitdb 1. Bdb 3, and 2/237 ff., Rub^ 2, Kitdb 8, Bab 1; D. B. Macdonald, 
“Emotional Religion in Islam...” in: JRAS 1901/238. Cf. Nallino, Raccolta 2/205-06. 

Of course, one should not conclude from the mention of these 
female beauties, which are simply literary cliches, that the early 
preachers and Sufis imagined God in a female form. If one had 
questioned them, they would certainly have rejected this emphat¬ 
ically and at most have said, like many at a later date, that all 
earthly beauty is a reflection of the divine, or that God is capable 
of manifesting Himself in any form that He wishes. Similarly, 
when later ‘^Umar Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235) in his lengthy Sufi 
poem al-Td^iyya continually uses female pronouns, it clearly 
does not mean that he imagined the Godhead as female. The ear¬ 
liest commentator on the poem, Farghani, states explicitly: 

He has only used feminine verb forms and pronouns for the Beloved 
{annatha’l-mahbub) in accordance with the style of the bedouins—for the latter 
only speak of the object of their love in the feminine form—or in order to ex¬ 
press his reverence for the beloved by never speaking of Him without adding to 
the sense the word hadra (approximately; majesty). (Muntaha'l-maddrik 1/108). 
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Thus when translating, one will use the expression “the God¬ 
head” on purpose if one wishes not to convey false impressions. 
Moreover, for ‘^Umar Ibn al-Farid the question about God’s form 
is actually irrelevant. From the viewpoint of pantheism, which he 
and his contemporary mystics represent, God has no specific 
form. He manifests Himself in the whole of creation, displays His 
beauty in every beautiful creature, even in flowers and gardens. 
And even if nothing has been transmitted in tradition about God 
having created Eve in His image, Adam certainly saw a reflection 
of God’s beauty in Eve. 

‘^Umar Ibn al-Farid, Td^iyya, verse 246-47; FarghanT 283-84; Najm al-DIn Daya (d. 
654/) 256), Mirsdd al- ^ibdd 52. 

Since the second century AH some poets, in place of the qasl- 
da's erotic introduction referring to a woman {al-tashbTb bi’l- 
nisd^), present an introduction referring to boys and youths {al- 
tashbib bi’l-murddn), before then proceeding to deal with wider 
subjects. Similarly, from this time on there are independent love 
poems about youths and boys. The legal Judgement regarding 
this type of tashbib is found for example in the commentary on 
GhazzalT’s Ihyd^ {Ithdf al-sdda al-muttaqin, 6/508-09). Strict ju¬ 
rists forbid this poetry completely, less strict jurists allow it on 
condition that it does not refer to a particular person but remains 
general. Perhaps this latter prohibition has contributed to the fact 
that the image of the beloved in Arabic and Persian poetry ex¬ 
hibits so few individual traits but only represents a general, ideal 
type of beauty. In Islam, where feminine traits are unthinkable in 
the conception of God, the masculine rather than the feminine 
form offered itself to the mystics of love as a symbol for the 
Godhead, although, as we just saw, the watered-down, cliched 
feminine forms of earlier Arabic love poetry were also used as a 
symbol for the Godhead. 

Let us dwell a moment on the subject of this symbolism. As is 
well known, several Oriental commentators (and Europeans fol¬ 
lowing their lead) have interpreted Persian love poetry as a sym¬ 
bolic expression of love for God. They have not shrunk from 
interpreting details of the physical appearance of the beloved as 
specific religious concepts. Interpretation of this kind is already 
known to Ghazzall. To explain this psychologically he recalls the 
cases already familiar to us where mystics misunderstand or give 
different meaning in the religious sense to a banal shout in the 
street for instance. (Above p. 354). “The person whose heart is 
filled with love of God, when hearing ‘the blackness of locks’. 
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thinks for example of the darkness of unbelief, when hearing ‘the 
freshness of cheeks’, thinks of the light of faith. At the mention 
of ‘love’s intimacy’ (wisdl), he thinks of meeting with God (in 
the hereafter), and at the mention of ‘separation’, he thinks of the 
barriers which separate those who have been rejected by God. 
Mention of the spy {raqib) who disturbs physical togetherness in 
love, makes him think of the hindrances and evil of this world 
which disturb the continuity of one’s intimate relationship {uns) 
with God.” In GhazzalT’s opinion there is nothing to object to in 
these interpretations. 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, who is more strict, rejects such alle¬ 
gories. 

Where sukr, “intoxication”, “drunkenness in God” is treated in Ansarl’s 
Manazil al-sd^’inn, he criticizes this expression, even though he accepts that the 
state itself does occur, i.e. when the believer comes to behold God in Paradise. 
In his view the expression drunkenness (sukr) is reprehensible (munkar), espe¬ 
cially when in addition one speaks of drink (sharab) and describes divine in¬ 
sights (ma’^drif) as “wine” (khamr), “inspirations” (waridat) as “drinking-cups”, 
and God the Sublime as “cupbearer”. (Maddrik al-sdlikln 3/195). 

Moreover, it is understandable that the mystics in part made 
use of the possibility of allegory in order to camouflage a differ¬ 
ent kind of experience and perhaps also to justify it to them¬ 
selves. For the more strict mystics like GhazzalT what is of utmost 
importance is that no real human person is intended or brought in 
by association. 

In ‘'Attar’s epic poetry (regarding his lyrical poetry see below) 
this kind of interpretation plays no role. On the other hand, as we 
have seen especially in the case of the stories about Mahmud and 
Ayaz, he frequently explains the states of soul and forms of ex¬ 
perience of the lovers of God through corresponding experiences 
of earthly lovers. But heavenly and earthly love remain separated 
from one another throughout. 

But, as we have already indicated, we shall see that a far more 
close association of earthly and heavenly love occurred in Islamic 
mysticism than one might infer from the statements cited from 
Ghazzall and the symbolical character of many of “'Attar’s stories. 
This association is not directly attested in ‘'Attar’s epics but clearly 
forms the assumption which alone is capable of explaining the 
powerful intensification of emotion found among his dervishes 
who experience love. This may serve as a justification for the 
following examination which at times shall lead us far afield of 
our poet. 
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3 

If a specific form peculiar to God was envisaged by the early 
SOfis—an intolerable thought for orthodox Muslims—then it 
would be that of “a beardless youth” (amrad) —cf. Plato’s con¬ 
templation of absolute beauty in connection with contemplation 
of a beautiful ephebe. The Sufis represent the Prophet as already 
having warned: “Beware of looking at beardless youths because 
they have a complexion like the complexion of God.” 

lyyakum wa'l-nazara ila'l-murdi fa^inna lahum lawnan ka-lawnilldhi ta^dld. ‘'Ayn al- 
Qudat, Zubda, TamhJd 10, fol. 143b. 

Along with the hadith so popular among the Sufis which goes 
back to Genesis 1/27: “God created Adam in His own image” 
(Wensinck, Concordance s.v. khalaqa), there emerged at the lat¬ 
est around the middle of the second century AH another hadith, 
the so-called hadith al-ru^’ya, according to which the Prophet be¬ 
held his God in a dream, or during the ascension, in the form of a 
beardless youth (amrad). Concerning one of the traditionists who 
is supposed to have circulated this hadith, Hammad ibn Salama 
(d. 167/784, Mizdn s.n.), it is maintained that he only began 
teaching hadiths, of this kind after he had returned from a visit to 
the Sufi settlement in ‘'Abbadan on the Persian Gulf. Ibn al- 
Dayba'", who died in 944/1537, maintains that this hadith is still 
current among all the uneducated Sufis of his time. 

J. W. Flick, “Spuren des Zindiqlums” in: Festschrift P. Kahle, Leyden 1935, p. 100.— 
Further below (p. 463) we shall see how Ghazzali intei-preted this hadith. 

In what follows I present all the main forms of this hadith: 

Daraqutnl (d. 385/995) in the Kitdb Ru^yat al-bdrF (Ms. Escorial^ 1445, fol. 
153a): “It has been transmitted to me from Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. RashTq 
(Dhahabi, Mizdn s.n.) in Egypt from Abu’!-*^Abbas Ahmad b. Yahya b. Zakir al- 
Bazzaz from ^Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. Najlh {Mizdn s.n.) from his father 
from al-Layth b. Sa'^d (d. 175 AH, Khuldsat Tadhhlb al-Kamdl 275) from Ishaq b. 
"Abd Allah b. Abi Farwa (d. 144 AH, ibid. 25) from Makhul (d. 113 AH, Mizdn 
s.n.) from Anas b. Malik (d. 91-93 AH) that the Prophet said: 7 saw my Lord in 
the most beautiful form like a youth with abundant hair on the throne of grace, 
with a golden rug spread out around Him. He placed His hand between my shoul¬ 
ders and I felt its coolness in my liver. He spoke to me, etc. 

Ra^aytu rabbi fi ahsani suratin ka'l-shdbbi’l-mufiri ^ald kursiyyid-kardmati hawlahu 
firdshun min dhahabin fa-wada^a yadahu bayna katifayya fa-wajadtu bardaha ^ald kabidi. 

Daraqutnl ibidem: The tradition from Umm al-Tufayl, the wife of Ubayy b. 
Ka^b (the latter d. 19, 20, 22, 30 or 32 AH). “It has been transmitted to me from 
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Ahmad b. Salih (d. 248 AH, Mlzan s.n.) from (^Abd Allah) b. Wahb (b. Muslim) 
(d. 177 AH, Mlzan s.n.) from ‘^Amr b. al-Harith (d. 148 AH, ibid.) from Sa'^Td b. 
Abl Hilal (d. 130-149 AH, Tahdhlb al-Tahdhib 4/95; Khuldsa 122) from Marwan 
b. ^Uthman (b. Abi Sa^'id) from ‘'Umara b. ^Amir {Lisdn al-Mlzdn 4/278) from 
Umm al-Tufayl, the wife of Ubayy b. Ka'^b, that she said: 'The Prophet related 
that he saw his Lord in a dream in the form of a youth with abundant hair, His 
feet in greenery, with golden shoes, and on His face a covering (firdsh) of 
gold, 

For the same text Daraqutni gives a partially different isnad: “It was transmitted to us 
from Abu Bakr Muhammad b. ‘'Abd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Shafi^^T {Mlzan 2/401 s.n.) from 
Muhammad b. Isma^'il al-SulamI (d. 280 AH, Mlzan 2/350 s.n.) from Nu^'aym b. Hammad (d. 
in prison 227-229 AH; GAL^. Suppl. 1/257; Ta^rlkh Baghdad 13/313-14) from Ibn Wahb. 
etc. (the rest as above).” The isnad from Nu'-'aym b. Hammad onwards is also found in 
SuyuU, La^'dll 1/15; cf. also Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif al-hadlth 274; Mlzan under Nu'^aym b. 
Hammad; and Ta'^rlkh Baghdad 13/311. 

Hammad b. Salama (d. 167 AH) from Qatada from ""Ikrima from Ibn Abbas: 
"The Prophet said: 7 saw my Lord as a beardless youth with curly hair (ja'^dan 
amrada) in a green robe/” (Dhahabi, Mlzan s.n. Hammad b. Salama; cf. SuyutI, 
La^dll 1 / 1627 ). 

Instead of curly (Ja'^d) one also finds frizzy- or woolly-haired {qatat). Ibn Qutayba, 
Mukhtalif al-hadith 8; Flick, “Spuren des Zindlqtums” 97-98; ‘^Ayn al-Qudat, Tamhid 10, fol. 
143b. Both in Amidi, Abkdr al-afkdr, Ms. Kopriilii 794, fol. 112a. There in addition it is 
stated: “And some among them (the mujassima, anthropomorphists) say that He has the form 
of an old man with grey hair and a grey beard (shaykh ashrnat al-ra^s wa’l-lihyo)/ 

Other versions with the same isnad'. "I saw my Lord in the form of a youth 
with abundant hair. ” (SuyutI, La^dll 1/16). 

"Muhammad saw his God in the form of a beardless youth behind a veil of 
pearls, His feet in greenery. ” (Dhahabi, Mlzan s.n. Hammad b. Salama). 

("Abd al-Malik b. "Abd al-^AzIz) b. Jurayj (d. 149, 150 or 151 AH; Tahdhlb 
al-Tahdhlb 6/405) from Dahhak (b. Muzahim al-BalkhI, d. 105 or 106 AH; 
Mlzan s.n.) from Ibn ^ Abbas: "Muhammad saw his Lord in the form of a beard¬ 
less youth.” (SuyutI, La^dll l/lb^g). 

Ibn Jurayj from Safwan b. Sulaym (d. 132 or 134; Tahdhlb al-Tahdhlb 4/426) 
from Alisha: ‘The Prophet saw his Lord in the form of a youth sitting on a 
throne with His foot in greenery of glittering light.” (SuyutI, La^dll I/I 619 ). 

Sufyan b. Ziyad from his uncle Sulaym b. Ziyad from...: ‘The Prophet of God 
related to him that he had seen the Lord of the worlds in a heavenly garden 
(hafira min al-quds) in the form of a youth with a crown which dazzled the eyes. ” 
(SuyutI, La^'dll 1/1 623 ). 

"I saw my Lord on the night of the ascension in the form of a beardless 
youth.” {'^/Kyn al-Qudat, Zubda, Tamhid 10, fol. 157b). 
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Perhaps one should here recall that Christ is also represented as 
a beardless youth in early Christian art. This representation re¬ 
flects an ancient ideal of beauty which was later supplanted in the 
West by different conceptions. 

In the Maqdldt al-isldmiyyin Ash'^arl (d. 324/935) cites several 
representatives of anthropomorphic teachings. The closest to our 
hadiths, is the teaching of the ShPite Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliql. 
According to him, God has human form but not flesh and blood. 
He is a radiant light which has a white glow. He possesses five 
senses like a human being, as well as hands, feet and a nose, ears, 
eyes and a mouth. According to the report of Abu ‘'Isa al-Warraq 
(d. 247/861), he maintained that God has abundant black hair 
consisting of black light. 

Maqaldt 34 with the literature quoted there, and 209. Similar teachings which only devi¬ 
ate in details are attributed to the Koranic commentator Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) 
and others. Maqdldt 209; TalbJs 91, following NawbakhtL 

There is no need here to enter into the orthodox criticism of 
these hadiths,. Merely as a curiosity, one may mention the book 
al-Tamhid fi’l-tawhid by Muhammad b. ‘'Abd al-Sayyid b. 
Shu‘'ayb al-LaythI Abu Shakur al-Salimi, who lived around the 
middle of the 5th century (a few years after 460/1068 he was in 
Samarqand), in which they are given a rationalistic interpretation. 
The author maintains that the word rabbi, “my Lord”, which in 
these hadiths allegedly designates God, simply refers to a human 
being. 

It is transmitted from Abu Hurayra that he said: “I saw my Lord on the road to 
Medina walking in a red cloak with creaking (pointy?) shoes on his feet.” Peo¬ 
ple said to him: “Have you become an unbeliever after previously being a be¬ 
liever? God doesn’t walk!” Then he smiled and said: “I saw my lord, i.e. lord 
Hasan ibn ‘'All.” (Ms. Re^is ul-kiittab 624, fol. 28a, in the Qawl fi'l-didd wa’l- 
nidd). 

The same hadith is given an allegorical interpretation by ‘'Abd 
al-Karim JiH in al-Insdn al-kdmil 2/3-4. 

4 

But not only the Prophet has seen God, the mystics also fre¬ 
quently report dream visions of God, indeed even waking visions 
of God, which have been allotted to them. TirmidhI claims to 
have seen God one thousand and one times in dreams. (TA 
2/9322-23)- The doctrine that someone may see God in a dream 
but not in a waking state is also recorded by Ash‘'arl {Maqdldt 
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2149 ). Sometimes, though not very often, the form in which God 
appears is then described as well. God is capable of appearing to 
man, so the doctrine goes, in any form He wishes (tamaththul), 
just as the angel Gabriel one moment appeared to the Prophet in 
the form of a bedouin, and the next in the form of Dihya al-Kalbl 
who became proverbial for his beauty. 

On Dihya; Isdba 2/162; El s.n.; "Ayn al-Qudat, Tamhid 10, fol. 143b. 

In these visions, of course, God not only appears as a youth 
but as a woman as well. 

^Ayn al-Qudat (fol. 145a) relates from Abu Bakr al-Qahtabi {Ta'^arruf \2^), a 
contemporary of Sumnun who died before 298/911, that he said: “I saw the Lord 
of Honor in the form of my mother.” To be sure he adds that by ummi (my 
mother) the Prophet is meant {urnmi - illiterate). 

Sultan Walad (d. 712/1312), the son of Jalal al-Din RumI, re¬ 
ports: 

One day the Sufis asked my father, the master: “Bayazid said: T saw my Lord 
in the form of a beardless youth.’ How is this possible?” He replied: ‘This can 
mean two things. Either he saw God in the form of a particular youth, or God 
presented Himself to him in the form of a youth because of BayazTd’s inclina¬ 
tion.” 

There then follows a story about how the master entered the room of his 
godly friend Shams-i Tabriz! and saw the latter’s wife KJmiya, who in reality was 
absent, sitting there with him. So as not to disturb them he takes a stroll in the 
madrasa, is eventually called inside by Shams, and then sees that Shams is 
alone—the wife’s manifestation had disappeared. Shams explains: “God loves 
me so much that He appears to me in whatever form I wish. Now He came to me 
in the shape of Kimiya and presented Himself in her form.”—This is the way it 
was with Bayazid when God presented Himself to him in the form of a youth. 
(AflakI 154b; C. Huart, Les Saints 2/134; O’Kane, Feats 439-40). 

Rozbihan Baqll (d. 606/1209) saw God in the form of a Turk 
who had coquettishly cocked his hat at an angle. 

The great shaykh Rozbihan Baqll of Shiraz said in a state of rapture (ghalaba- 
i hdl): “I saw God in the form of a Turk with a silk hat which he had tilted to one 
side. I gripped the hem of His robe and said: ‘By the oneness of Your being! In 
whatever form You come forth and in whatever form You display Yourself to the 
loving eye (JiLwagar dyl), I will still recognize You behind it {az tu mahjub na- 
khwdham shudh)."' (Dost-i Muhammad 51b-52a). 

It is interesting how Muhammad Ghazzall interprets dream vi¬ 
sions of God and manages to eliminate anthropomorphic con¬ 
ceptions: 
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What the one asleep sees in a dream is not the form of God—God is exalted 
above image and form—but only a symbol, a likeness. Radiant light and beauti¬ 
ful forms are likenesses for real, non-physical beauty which has no form. 

Mithalun mahsusun min nurin wa-ghayrihl mina'l-suwari’l-jamUati’llatl tasluhu an lakuna 
mithdlan li’l-jamdli'l-haqiqiyyi'l-ma'^nawiyyi'lladhi Id surata fih. 

He recalls the Verse of Light in the Koran where God is described as the light 
of heaven and earth, comparable to the glass oil-lamp in a niche (surah 24/35). 
There is no similarity {mumathala) between the light of God and that of a glass 
lamp. People do describe the sultan as the sun and the vizier as the moon without 
a physical similarity existing between them, and the Prophet described the faith 
as milk and the Koran as a rope that provides deliverance. These are images and 
similes for intelligible things (ma'^quldt). Likewise, hadlths such as that God 
created Adam in His own image tell nothing about the form of God’s person 
which has no form, but this is a revelation presented as a similitude (mithal), the 
way Gabriel for instance displayed himself to the Prophet in the form of Dihya 
al-Kalbl as a similitude, without this form indicating something about Gabriel’s 
form. {Risdla fi tahqlq ru^yat Allah fi'l-mandm 29-32). 

This is the orthodox solution to the problem. 

5 

Already in the very early period we hear about persons who 
maintained that it is possible to see God in the here and now in 
living people. 

The group of worshippers of God who went the furthest in this 
regard, namely by teaching that God takes up residence (hulul) in 
people, have been designated by the doxographers, on the basis 
of this doctrine, with the term hululiyya. Of course, not only the 
representatives of the doctrine that God “takes up residence” in a 
beautiful person are dubbed with this name but also people like 
Hallaj who in moments of rapture exclaimed: “I am God” and 
who was executed in 309/922, as well as certain extremist Shfites 
who maintained the divinity of their Imams (Friedlander, Hetero¬ 
doxies, Index s. v. Incarnation) or other heretics who viewed 
humans as divine beings (Malatl, d. 377/987, Tanblh 17-19; 
Farq 241-50) and adherents of certain exotic, completely un-Is- 
lamic views which shall be occupying us straight away. 

The term hulul is a translation of the term EvoiKuoig taken from 
Nestorian Christology. The parallel expression ittihad is a transla¬ 
tion of the term evcooig. 
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Cf. Erdmann Fritsch, Islmn und Christentuni ini Mittelalter, Dissertation, Breslau 1938, p. 
122; C. A. Nallino, Raccolta 1/187, 338. 

Ibn Furak, who died in 406/1015, ascribes in his Nizami the 
following doctrines to the three Christian sects that he knows best, 
the Melkites, the Nestorians and the Jacobites: 

The Christians teach that Jesus is human and divine, and discuss how the Lo¬ 
gos took up residence (hulul, EvoiKrioig) in Mary. Some of them say that the Lo¬ 
gos entered Mary (hallat) in the form of a mixture, the way water enters milk in 
the form of a mixture and blending.—Others say that it settled in her without un¬ 
dergoing mixture, the way a human being’s form appears in a polished mirror, 
without mixture occurring between the two.—Still others say that the divine na¬ 
ture is related to the human nature as a seal to wax in as much as the former 
leaves an impression on the latter, so that apart from the image, no other trace 
of the seal remains in the wax. The first doctrine is that of the Jacobites, the 
second that of the Melkites and the third that of the Nestorians. In addition they 
teach union with God (ittihdd, Evcooig)... 

Unfortunately what follows in the text is uncertain. The above passage in Kamal Pa§a- 
zade, Riscila fi'l~hulul wa'l-ittihad, Ms. A§ir II 441, fol. 25b. The original text is not access¬ 
ible to me at the moment. 

We shall also encounter the doctrine of the reflection of God in 
Jesus, here attributed to the Melkites, in a different form among 
the mystics. 

To begin with we shall draw together in chronological order 
what the most important sources tell us about the HulOlis and re¬ 
lated groups, confining ourself in general to such doctrines as 
present God as taking up residence in a beautiful human being. 

The doxographer Abu’l-Qasim “"Abd Allah b. Ahmad al-Balkhi 
al-Ka^bl (d. 317/929 or 319/931, cf. Der Islam 18/1929/39) re¬ 
ports: 

Concerning! some people among the anthropomorphists it’s reported that 
they maintain the possibility of beholding God with one’s eyes in the here and 
now and find nothing strange in the idea that He might be one of the persons 
they encounter in the street. In addition, several people also maintain that it’s 
possible to exchange handshakes with Him, to be in His company continuously 
and to touch Him, and they maintain that they visit Him and that He visits them. 
In “"Iraq they are called the esoterics (ashab al-batin), the people of inner whis¬ 
perings (waswas) and the people of mad notions (khatarat)." (Talbis 184; cf. 
Ash'^arl, Maqaldt 213, ftn.). 

Ash'^ari (d. 324/936) informs us in the Maqaldt al-isldmiyyTn\ 
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I add the preposition iniiL 
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Some say: “It’s possible for us to see God with our eyes in the here and now, 
and we don’t find it strange that He’s one of those whom we encounter in the 
street.” (P. 214). 

This passage obviously goes back to the preceding one. 

And some of them maintain it’s possible (for God) to take up residence in 
bodies. And if the /zw/w/-people see a person whom they find beautiful, they 
don’t know whether perhaps their God is within him. (P. 214). 

And many of those who maintain it’s possible to see Him in the here and now 
maintain that it’s possible to exchange handshakes with Him and to touch Him 
and that He visits them. (P. 214) 

Likewise in Ka'^bT.—The text continues: 

And they say that the sincere (mukhlisun) among them can embrace Him in 
the here and now, as well as in the hereafter, if they so wish. This is related 
about some of the companions of Mudar and Kahmas. (P. 214). 

Miidar is surely the Koran-reader Mudar b. Muhammad al-Kufi (Ibn al-Jazari, Tabaqdi 
al-qurra^ no. 3613), about whom nothing else of this kind is known. Kahmas ibn al-Hasan al- 
Tamimi, d. 149/766, was so strict an ascetic that he wept for forty years because of the sin 
he committed by cleaning a visitor’s hand after dinner with a piece of stucco from a neigh¬ 
bor’s wall (Hilya 6/211, Tahdhlb al-Tahdhlb 8/450). We do not know who is meant by “the 
companions” of the two of them. Shahrastanf, who quotes Ash^arT, states that Ashlar! re¬ 
ceived these reports from Muhammad b. ^Isd, a companion of the Mu^iazilite MiFammar, if 
this is not a mistake for Abu Tsa Muhammad b. Harun al-Warraq (d. 247/861), who is well 
known as a doxograpaher and who had leanings toward Manichaeism. {Der Islam 
18/1929/35). Moreover, to the two men of piety named in the Ash^'ari text he adds Ahmad al- 
Hujaymi, about whom apparently nothing else is known. 

An additional passage from the Maqaldt (p. 288) contributes 
nothing new. By contrast, the following one is noteworthy: 

And among the ascetics of the Sufis there are persons who are advocates of 
hiilul and maintain that the Creator takes up residence in individuals and that He 
can take up residence in a human being, in a wild animal and other individuals. 
When they behold something which they find beautiful, they say: “Who knows, 
perhaps God has taken up residence in it.” 

They are inclined to discard the holy laws and maintain that if a person has 
reached his God, no religious duties are any longer binding on him, and he no 
longer has to perfom any practices of worship. (13-14). 

What is striking here is the doctrine that God can take up resi¬ 
dence in a wild animal or in a thing. Nothing of this sort is 
known in any particular current among the Sufis. Here exotic 
doctrines are clearly being attributed to the Sufis. 

MaqdisI says in the Bad^ al-khalq wa’l-ta^rTkh (written 355/ 
966): 
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For several of them (the Sufis) are advocates of hulul, and if they behold a 
beautiful form, they prostrate themselves before it in worship, and many of the 
Indians do this. (2/91). 

This could be a literary echo but in another passage he main¬ 
tains that he heard similar views himself from a Sufi: 

Several of them are advocates of hulid. Indeed, I heard one of them maintain 
that His abode is between the cheeks of beardless youths. (5/48). 

The Hululls are only known to Sarraj (d. 378/988) through lit¬ 
erary sources. In the relevant chapter of his book he expressly 
says that he has never met one of their adherents and that he is 
only transmitting what has been reported. 

I heard (i.e. read) that a group of HululTs have maintained that God chooses 
bodies for Himself in order to take up residence in them with His divine at¬ 
tributes and to remove the human attributes... some among them advocate the 
doctrine of lights, others the doctrine of contemplating beautiful “testimonies” 
{al-shawahid al-mustahsandt, see below)... others say: “He takes up residence in 
beautiful things as well as in things that are not beautiful”, and still others 
teach: “He only dwells in beautiful things.” Some say: permanently, others: on 
a temporary basis. (Luma^ 426; Schlaglichter 591/148.1; partially Talbis 283). 

The poet ‘^Abd al-^'AzIz ibn Muhammad Ibn Nubata (d. 405/ 
1014) says in a verse about a boy: 

I sacrifice my life for you, you full moon on a slender branch! My eyes would 
almost like to devour him with their vision. If I reflect while contemplating (his 
beauty), then I’m willing to admit that the doctrine of the HululTs about “the 
forms” is true. {Yatlrna 2/351; Muhadamt al~udabd\ 2/22). 

^Abd al-Qahir al-BaghdadI (d. 429/1038) conceives of the 
term hululiyya in the broadest sense. Of his ten Hulull sects only 
one interests us here, the Hulmaniyya, which appears in literature 
for the first time in this author. 

The Hulmaniyya among the HululT sects derives its name from Abu Hulman al- 
Dimashqi (see above p. 354). The latter was originally from Pars, grew up in 
Aleppo and appeared with his innovation in Damascus, this being the reason for 
his surname... He advocated the doctrine that God takes up residence in beautiful 
individuals. And when he and his companions beheld a beautiful form, they 
would prostrate themselves before it while acting as if God had taken up resi¬ 
dence in it. 

Furthermore, he advocated the doctrine of permissiveness {ibdha) and main¬ 
tained that if someone has come to know his God as he imagines Him, nothing 
is any longer forbidden for him and he may permit himself everything that gives 
him pleasure and that he desires. 
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I myself heard a member of the Hulmaniyya quote the following Koranic verse 
as proof for the possibility of God taking up residence in bodies: “And when I 
have perfected him and breathed of My spirit into him, prostrate yourselves be¬ 
fore him (Adam) in worship!” (15/29). He maintained that God had ordered the 
angels to bow down before Adam because He had taken up residence in Adam, and 
that He had taken up residence in him because He had created him with “the most 
beautiful form” {ahsani taqwlm, surah 95/4). {Farq 245, cf. Isfara^mi, Tabslr 11). 

It is possible that this Hulmaniyya is identical with those per¬ 
sons in Syria who are supposed to have maintained that they be¬ 
hold God in the here and now with their hearts the way one will 
behold God in the hereafter with one’s eyes. Of course, Sarraj, 
who touches briefly on this doctrine (Luma‘' 428; Schlaglichter 
593/151), again says that he has never met one of these people, 
nor has he heard of anyone who has met one of them. But he has 
seen an epistle of AbO Sa^'Id al-Kharraz (d. 277/890) to the in¬ 
habitants of Damascus in which it said; “I’ve heard that there are 
people in your region who say this and that.” And he here pre¬ 
sented a doctrine which corresponds to the one mentioned. It ap¬ 
pears, according to Sarraj, that there were people in the time of 
Abo Sa‘7d who had fallen into this error. 

Thus the Hulmaniyya would have belonged to the third cen¬ 
tury AH. The fanatical Baghdadi will have greatly exaggerated, 
and it seems to me highly doubtful that the man of the 
Hulmaniyya whom he met had really considered himself to be a 
member of a community with that name. On the other hand, the 
first of the stories translated below (p. 475) and transmitted by 
Abu Hamza (d. 269/883) shows characteristics which closely 
resemble the doctrine that one can behold God in the here and 
now the way one will behold Him in the hereafter. 

L. Massignon has drawn attention to a passage in the Tamhid 
of the apostate (murtadd) Abu Shakur al-SalimI (wrote circa 
470/1077, see above p. 461). In Bab 12, Qawl 13 of his book, 
where he deals with “Magianism” (al-tamajjus), the author dis¬ 
cusses the views of various Persian sects and boldly compares 
them with other sects which advocate similar doctrines. There it 
says: 

The third kind are the Shamsiyya (Sun-Worshippers). These are people who 
worship every light such as the sun and moon and the stars and fire and other 
things. They teach that all these fires were one before God created creation, for 
instance the Throne, the heavens and the celestial Tablet. And once God created 
these things, these lights split up. To the eye they are separate but in reality 
they are all a single light which is the light of God. And this doctrine inclines 
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toward metempsychosis and resembles the doctrine of the philosophers about 
simple substance, and the idolaters of the Brahmans and the Buddhists 
(Sumaniyya) in Tibet and the Hululis in the land (?) of the Hulmaniyya also be¬ 
lieve this.” (Ms. Istanbul Uni. Libr. AY 3660, fol. 130b). 

One will surely judge this kind of comparison of religions to 
be very free. The doctrine about lights recalls what Sarraj writes 
(above p. 466). Abu Shakur then goes on to speak about the 
Manichaeans; 

The Manichaeans teach that God Himself takes up residence in every shahid 
(here apparently a beautiful object), and some say a part of Him takes up resi¬ 
dence in every shahid. And they worship everything which in their eyes is beau¬ 
tiful: lights, concrete objects {a'^ydn), mountains, water, horses, camels, cattle, 
men, women, plants and other things. And this is (also) the teaching of the 
Hululis of the Jalaliyya (read probably: Hallajiyya) and the extremist Shl'^ites 
and therefore the latter teach that ^AlT was a god. And this is the doctrine of the 
Manichaeans in China and Khutan and Tibet and in the land of the Khaqan. (Fol. 
133a). 

It could be possible that the passage in Ash^arl where the 
revering of objects and wild animals by the Hululis is discussed 
(above p. 465) refers to the same people, and likewise the follow¬ 
ing passage in Ghazzalfs Mishkdt al-anwdr: 

The second group (namely of those who are cut off from God by light mixed 
with darkness) form a community of the furthest Turks who have no religious 
community (milla) and no revealed law {sharVa). These believe that they have a 
God (rabb) and that He is the most beautiful of things. And when they behold a 
human being of extreme beauty or a tree or a horse or something else, they pros¬ 
trate themselves in worship and say: “This is our God!” 

They are cut off by the light of beauty mixed with the darkness of the senses 
but they are closer to beholding the light than the idolaters because they revere 
absolute beauty, not a particular individual, and they don’t see that beauty as be¬ 
ing limited to a particular individual to the exclusion of others. Moreover, they 
revere natural beauty, not that produced artistically by means of their own 
hands. {Mishkdt al-anwdr, Cairo 1322, p. 51; Gairdner 92). 

It is highly doubtful whether these doctrines are really Mani- 
chaean. One might think that these sentences, in a somewhat dis¬ 
torted way, reflect the Manichaean doctrine about the light part¬ 
icles enclosed in creation which the electi in particular have a 
duty to respect and to care for. 

One could also think that Abu Shakur has heard something 
about Manichaean paintings. To the Muhammadan, however, ev¬ 
ery picture easily appears to be an idolatrous one. 
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L. Massignon has drawn very far-reaching conclusions from the AbO ShakOr passage. 
(In Pope, Survey of Persian Art 3/1934-35). But Henning writes me via Minorsky (letter of 
25/4/1947): “Nothing could be less like Manichaeism than the veneration of beautiful objects 
mentioned in Ritter’s passage. Beautiful human beings, horses, or trees are still human be¬ 
ings, horses and trees, things of body and matter, and as such entirely daevic. The divine 
light that pervades the world is indeed beautiful, but it is bodiless and spiritual and does not 
manifest itself in material substances.—The point of view rather resembles (probably acci¬ 
dentally) Zoroastrian ideas.” 

Minorsky himself writes me: 

Your quotation from Ghazzali reminds me of several passages in Arab and Persian geo¬ 
graphers (IV/X cent,). The numerous and striking coincidences in Ibn Riista, the Hiidud and 
GardizI make me think that all of them owe much to Jayhanl’s lost work. This latter was so 
extensive (7 vols.) that one could probably abridge an item in several different ways. 

In any case, your passage reminds me of Ibn Rusta 141, who writes of the Volga Bul- 
ghars: “And the infidels among them prostrate themselves before each of their friends whom 
they meet.” 

The Hudiid § 19 (fol. 18b) states that there are many merchants living among the Ghuz. 
And among the Ghuz as well as among the latter everything which is beautiful and wonder¬ 
ful is worshipped. Similarly the Ghuz esteem the physicians (tabib, i.e. Turkish qaml) and 
when they see them they venerate them (^namdz), and these physicians have power over 
their lives and property. 

Gardizi, the last of the trio, has no similar passage but Istakhri, 220, —who is not depen¬ 
dent of Jayhani—says in the paragraph on the Khazar: Their character is predominantly that 
of idolaters, they prostrate themselves before one another as a sign of showing respect. I 
presume that Ghazzali must be amplifying some such story which he had found in one of the 
geographical works or books of adab. 

The habit of “veneration” is variously attributed to the Bulghar, the Ghuz and the heathen 
Khazar. Even the Bulghar might have been called aqdsJ t-iurk but we are bound to admit (ex 
silentio!) that neither Manichaeism nor Sufism were spread among them. The habit seems to 
be mentioned as a characteristic of some primitive tribes, and Ghazali himself says that the 
Turks whom he has in view had no niilla and no sar'i^ci (not Manichaeans then, but, accord¬ 
ing to the Hiidud, Shamanists). Consequently, I feel rather sceptical about the possibility of 
drawing any far-fetched conclusion from your passage. 

Accordingly, one must in fact leave aside Ghazzali’s statements 
and those of Abu Shakur concerning the alleged Manichaeans. 
There remains the passage of Ash'^ari in which he speaks of the 
Hulull-Sufis as believing that God also inhabits a wild animal. 
Perhaps Ash^'arl or his source have confounded some exotic 
practices of the above-described kind with those of certain Sufis. 
Or perhaps he has before him such stories as the following one 
about the Sufi Abu Hamza (d. 269/882) whom we shall shortly 
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become familiar with as a narrator of a certain type of Sufi sto¬ 
ries: 

Abu Hamza spoke (preached) in the mosque of Tarsus and would draw a large 
crowd (qabiluh). One day while he was speaking, a raven croaked on the roof of 
the mosque. Abu Hamza shouted: “At Your service! At Your service!” {Labbayk), 
They then accused him of being a zindiq (Manichaean) and said: “A Hulull, a 
zindlqV' And they denounced him. He was driven out (of the mosque), and his 
horse was sold by public proclamation at the mosque (with the words): ‘This is 
the horse of the zindiqV 

Hilya 10/321. Cf, Luma‘s, Pages from... ed. Arberry, pp. 6-7; Schlaglichter 551/133.2. 

Abu Hamza was certainly neither a Hululi nor a zindiq. A Sufi, 
in certain moods of soul, feels God is addressing him through ev¬ 
ery single thing, and connects whatever he experiences, even ba¬ 
nal events, to his relationship with God. (Above pp. 353-54). But 
naturally it is quite interesting that they described him as a Mani¬ 
chaean. 

Whatever the explanation for the passages cited, I believe these 
testimonies are in any case insufficient to prove that Sufi revering 
of divine beauty in human beauty has a Manichaean origin. A 
Sufi may perhaps revere divine beauty in a beautiful human be¬ 
ing but not in animals or plants or lifeless objects. Of course, in 
‘'Umar Ibn al-Farid, ‘'Attar and the adherents of the monist Ibn 
‘'ArabI we encounter the doctrine that all beauty of this world, 
even that in a rose for instance, stems from divine beauty, but if 
one wishes to look for non-Islamic sources for these doctrines, it 
is more plausible to think of the Neo-Platonists, of someone like 
the Pseudo-Areopagite who advocated such doctrines. (Nallino, 
Raccolta 2/247, ftn. 2, and 2/291, 302). The parallel between 
hulul and the Christological concept of EuoiKqois also more read¬ 
ily points to a Western origin. If the Manichaeans are really 
meant to have elaborated their light-particle theory into a cult of 
the beautiful person, and if this doctrine is meant to have then 
come to ‘'Iraq, one would certainly expect that it would reappear 
in one of the men of letters of the early ‘'Abbasid period who 
were denounced as Manichaeans. But to my knowledge this is not 
the case. 

I prefer to believe that the term hululiyya in no way designates 
a special, historically tangible sect. Perhaps one had become fa¬ 
miliar with the term hulul = evoiKqoig from the Christians and 
then applied it to all people who advocated some form of doc¬ 
trines, or had customs, which recalled the doctrine of Christ’s di¬ 
vine nature inhabiting a human nature or who, like Hallaj, actu- 
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ally adopted Christian terms (nasut-ldhut). That so early a writer 
as Sarraj admits to never having met a Hulull shows that he did 
know the term but not a sect or Sufi community which bore this 
name. The sect as such is an invention of the doxographers. 

Now those people are supposed to be Hululls who experience 
beauty in the manner described at the beginning of this chapter. 
This numinous experience of beauty is clearly expressed in the 
verses which Abu’l-^Ala^ al-Ma^arri attributes to a Hulull in the 
Risdlat al-ghufrdn (Bint al-Shati"" 396): 

I saw my God enter the Yahya Marketplace in Persian shoes and I almost col¬ 
lapsed. I said: “Is there hope of our being together?” He said: “None at all! Pru¬ 
dence forbids it. And if through God's ordaining there were intimate association 
in love, there would only be prostration and gazing.” 

Ra^aytu rabbi yarnshl bi-lalakatin fi suqi Yahya fa-kidtu anfafiru 

Fa-qultu:Halfi’ttisdUndtama^un? Fa-qdla: Hayhata! Yarnna''u’l-haclharu! 

Wa-law qadd'lldhu ulfatan bi~hawan lam yaku illd’Fsujudu wa’Fnazaru. 

The word Idlaka which remained incomprehensible to the editor is, of course, the Persian 
Idlakd. The Suq Yahya in Baghdad is named after the Barmakid Yahya b. Khalid. Cf. YaqOt, 
Mu^am al-bulddn 3/195. 

The strict Sufi writer Hujwlrl (d. between 465-469/1072-1077) 
deals with “gazing at youths”, while fully rejecting the practice, 
and says about it: 

I saw that they have made an established ritual (madhhab) out of it... And this 
is a left-over from the Hululls. {Kashf al-mahjub 542). 

Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn ""Abd al-Karlm al-BazdawI (d. 
493/1100) writes in his work on dogma, the Usui al-din\ 

Some Sufis teach that one of the attributes from among God's attributes 
(namely that of beauty) installs itself in the shahid, i.e. the beardless youth with 
a beautiful face. And they are called Hululls. They call him shahid because they 
say: “We behold (nushdhid) that attribute from among God's attributes which 
has installed itself in him and we embrace him and kiss him because of this at¬ 
tribute.” This doctrine is close to the doctrine of the Christians, indeed it is 
worse than the latter. For the Christians say: “The traces of divinity (dthdr al~ 
rububiyya) appeared in Jesus but only in him {khdssatan)"' But these Sufis say: 
“The traces of divinity appear in every beardless youth.” However, this implies 
that they appear in a beardless youth among the infidels as well, and in fact such 
is their view. 

Regarding this work see Oriens 2/1949/305-08. The passage is found in fol. 110b. 

In his “Ars amandi” {Jawdmi‘^ al-ladhdha) '^AlT ibn Nasr al- 
Katib (d. 518/1124; Yaqut, Irshdd 15/97-98) states: 
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The Sufis have acted all too extravagantly (ashrafa) with regard to a youth dis¬ 
tinguished by splendid beauty so that they even maintain that divinity has taken 
up residence in him. (Ms. Fatih 3729, fo. 71 a). 

Najm al-DTn ‘'Umar al-Nasafi (d. 537/1147) describes practices 
which he himself apparently witnessed and designates the Sufis 
he observed as Hululls: 

The doctrine of the HulOlis consists of their saying: “Contemplating the face 
of a shahid and a beautiful woman and a beardless youth is permitted.” And while 
doing this, they dance for joy (see below) and say: “An attribute from among the 
attributes of God has come down to us, and we have been able to kiss it and em¬ 
brace it.” But this is pure unbelief. {Fi baydn madhhab al-sufiyya, Ms. 
Suleymaniye 1028, fol. 2l4b-215a). 

""Umar SuhrawardI (d. 632/1235), who is equally strict in his 
disapproval, also recognizes the connection of the term hulul 
with the Christological doctrine of EvoiKpoig: 

And there are people among them who teach huliil and maintain that God 
takes up residence in them and in selected bodies, and something of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of divinity and humanity {IdhCit wa-ndsut) enters their mind (they 
have heard something about...), and many of them consider gazing at beautiful 
objects as permitted, while having this illusion in their sight. (^Awdrif al- 
ma'^drif 2n\ Gaben 87/9.7). 

Mawlana Jala] al-Din RumI (d. 672/1273) distances himself 
from huliil when, in the context of a discussion about the damage 
ing effects of being immoderately praised, he remarks: 

Like the beardless youth whom they call God in order to cause him a bad repu¬ 
tation by this hypocrisy. {Mathnawl 1/1872). 

Another time he says more playfully: 

Don’t shout so loud! Because the beloved is nearby, so near that one could 
think of huliil. (DJwdn, Ms, Esad 2693). 

Na^ra kani zan z-dnki nazdikast ydr ki zi-nazdlki gumdn dyadh hulul. 

The great textbooks of Sufism such as the works of KalabadhT, 
Sarraj, QushayrT, Muhammad Ghazzali and ‘'Umar SuhrawardI 
have undergone the influence of Ash‘'arism which orthodox Sufis 
profess, and which rejects anthropomorphic conceptions of God, 
and, of course, hulul even more so. Therefore later Sufis, as we 
have already seen, were accustomed to distance themselves quite 
explicitly from huliil which was well known to them as heretical. 

Thus, for example, even "Umar Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1233; cf. Nallino, Raccolta 2/307). 
And see "Abd al-Karim Jill in the "^Ayniyya in Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism 146,1. 
17. The Mamluk regime officially adopted a position against huliil and ittihad. (Nallino, Rac¬ 
colta 2/224-25). 
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Nonetheless the practice of Platonic gazing at beauty still lived on 
despite all the warnings and protests not only from non-Sufis but 
even from strict Sufi masters themselves. On the other hand, the 
Sufis do not speak of hulul —they probably never had done so— 
but of the shahid, about whom we shall have more to say very 
shortly. 

Many Sufis expressed themselves cautiously and did not say 
they revered the attribute of divine beauty in a beautiful face but 
that they wanted to fathom the creative art of God by gazing 
contemplatively at His creation, which thus allows God’s tran¬ 
scendence to be preserved as demanded by orthodoxy. In this re¬ 
gard, they referred to alleged sayings of the Prophet in which 
gazing at beautiful objects is recommended or described as wor¬ 
ship. Sulami (d. 412/1021) had already adopted the same ap¬ 
proach in a lost book about the practices of Sufis: 

And ""Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami composed a book which he called The Cus¬ 
tomary Practices of the Sufis (Sunan al-sufiyya). At the end of the book he has a 
chapter dealing with all their “concessions” (jawami'^ rukhasihim). There he 
speaks of dancing and singing and looking at a beautiful face, and he cites the 
saying of the Prophet: “Seek the good among those with a beautiful face!”, and: 
“Three things confer luster on the eye (tajlu’l-basar): looking at greenery, look¬ 
ing at water, and looking at a beautiful face.” (Talbis 283). 

Flruzabadi (d. 622/1225; Der Islam 21/1933/104) quotes an¬ 
other saying of the Prophet: 

Looking upon the Ka^ba is worship... looking at one’s parents is worship, 
looking at greenery is worship, and looking at a beautiful face is worship. 
{Jamhat al-nuha min lamhai al-mahd, Ms. Veliyeddin 1828, fol. 40b). 

For the strict standpoint of Muhammad Ghazzali regarding gazing at beautiful faces, etc., 
cf. Ihya^ 3/88, Baydn ma ^ala'l-miirld fi (ark al-iazwJj wa-JTlih .—The Zahirite school of ju¬ 
risprudences considered nazar ila'l-tnurd as permissible. Cf, for example Tadhkirat al-huffdz 
4/39, and p. 397 above. An adherent of this school, Muhammad b. Tahir al-Maqdisi (d. 
507/1113), even composed a special work on “the permissibility of gazing at beardless 
youths”. See p. 486 below. 

But these Sufis as well find no mercy among opponents and 
are unmasked: 

This party conceals its lusts and desires, and acts as if it only looks on in or¬ 
der to inform itself and draw conclusions (about God’s omnipotence) fibratan 
\va'stidldlan). Indeed, some go so far as to imagine that their gazing is worship 
because they are looking at divine beauty’s places of manifestation, and they 
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maintain that God—who is exalted above what these brothers of the Christians 
say—appears (yazhar) in the particular form in question... Our shaykh (Ibn 
Taymiyya) related to me how a beautiful youth walked past a man from these 
people and the latter followed him with his gaze. The shaykh said to him: “This 
is not befitting for a man like you!” He replied: “I see in him the attributes of the 
God I worship. He is a place of manifestation of His beauty.” The shaykh said: 
“Surely you’ve already done something (with him)!” He answered: “And what if I 
have!” Our shaykh said: “God curse a community which sleeps with the one they 
honor as God!” 

There follows a rejection of the previously quoted hadlths, (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, d. 
751/1350, Rawdat al-muluhbJn 134-35). 


7 

Of course, not all Sufis would have given such a defiant answer. 
In stories about the early Sufis who practiced gazing at youths 
(nazar ild’l-murd), as with Plato, it is a question of rejecting sen¬ 
suality and combatting it, and it was a claim to fame for SufTs that 
they kept their association with youths free of sensuality. 

One of the earliest Sufis, Muhammad b. Ibrahim Abu Hamza 
(d. 269/883; Hilya 10/320 no. 590; and following the latter 
Ta^’nlch Baghdad 1/390 no. 364)—apparently in a lost work, 
from which quotations have been preserved for us in Sarraj’s 
Masdri'^ al-‘^ushshdq —recounts a series of stories about SufTs who 
gaze at beautiful youths or have them as constant companions but 
meanwhile guard themselves against any sensual feelings. Some 
succeed without effort in keeping this association free of sensual¬ 
ity, others intentionally expose themselves to ascetic tests of 
strength. Again others deliberately avoid all risky situations, 
while still others have a bad conscience only from looking and 
are extremely unhappy because they could not stop gazing. Oth¬ 
ers consider that some suffering which befell them was punish¬ 
ment for a forbidden look. Many become ill or fall down dead. 
And in the midst of this the railing of moral preachers sounds 
forth, which on one occasion even causes a youth in full bloom 
to die from despair. What Abu Hamza intended by narrating 
these stories is not wholly clear. Perhaps by way of warning he 
wished to point out the conflicts of conscience and psychic dis¬ 
turbances which Sufis underwent because of this kind of gazing 
and association. On the other hand, perhaps he wished to show 
the reverse, that gazing like this is possible without hulul and sen¬ 
suality. The author who has preserved the stories for us, Abu 
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Muhammad Sarraj (d. 500/1106), was pursuing other goals by 
incorporating them into his work. He collected tragic love stories 
in order to console himself in the face of unhappy love. 

Along with these stories from Abu Hamza there are additional 
ones which the famous Sufi Khayr al-Nassaj (d. 320/932 alleg¬ 
edly at the age of 120) relates, as well as others, including one 
about Junayd. 

Here we are above all interested in stories which expressly deal 
with gazing at the beauty of God and suchlike, but we shall also 
present the content of other stories which do not contain this mo¬ 
tif because they make many of the Sufi love stories in ‘'Attar 
more comprehensible for us. 

Abu Hamza, the Sufi, says: '“^Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr al-Hanaf! related lo me: 
‘I was seated with AbuM-Nadr al-GhanawI, one of the most prominent God-fear¬ 
ing worshippers of God, when he caught sight of a beautiful youth {ghulam). His 
eyes didn’t swerve from him until the latter had come nearby. Then he said to 
him: “I beg you by God, the Hearing, and by His majesty and His sublime power, 
to remain standing before me so that I can have my fill of seeing you!” At that 
the youth stood there a little and then walked on. Thereupon he said: “I beg you 
by the All-wise, the Highly-honored and the Gracious (God) who calls (creation) 
into manifestation and leads it back again (to its origin), to remain standing!” 
At that the youth remained a while, and the other began to run his gaze up and 
down over hina. Then the youth turned to go, but he said: “I beg you by the One, 
the Almighty, the Eternal (God), who neither begets nor is begotten, to remain 
standing.” The youth then remained standing a while (longer), and the other 
viewed him a long time and then the youth turned to go. But he said: “I beg you 
by the kind, knowing, hearing and seeing God who has no peer, that you (still) 
remain standing!” The youth remained standing, and he gazed at him. Then he 
looked down at the ground, and the youth went away. After a long time, while 
weeping he lifted his face and said: “When I looked at him, this person reminded 
me of a face which is elevated above every conception of similarity (tashhi/i), is 
too holy for anyone to be able to conceive of it in (human) form (tamthll), and 
too powerful to be subjected to spatial boundaries {tahdTd). Truly, 1 shall now do 
everything within my power to win His satisfaction by fighting against all His 
enemies and adhering to His friends until I reach my goal of beholding His noble 
face and His lofty splendor! Indeed, I wish He had shown me His face and then 
locked me in Hell for as long as heaven and earth exist!” And then he fainted.’” 
(Sarraj, Masdri^ al-^ushshaq 221 \ Aswaq 185b; Talbls 284). 

It appears that the shaykh or the narrator has not perceived the 
contradiction between his rejecting God’s resemblance to human 
beings and his being reminded of God’s face by the face of the 
beautiful youth. Moreover, the story is an illustration of Jahiz’s 
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Statement quoted above (pp. 454 f.) that the people who imagine 
God in a form similar to themselves are the most zealous wor¬ 
shippers of God. Here such a man is actually spurred on to fight 
for the faith by the sight of the beautiful youth. 

The head of the Baghdad Sufis, Abu’l-Qasim al-Junayd (d. 
298/910), relates: 

“For some reason or other I crossed over to the east side of Baghdad. There I 
saw an attractive-looking school. The teacher, dressed in an undergarment and 
an upper garment of fine linen, sat on a chair of teak wood, and before him lay a 
silver staff with two golden rings on it. And in his school boys with turbans and 
upper garments of fine linen sat on chairs of teak wood. I didn’t know what I 
should be more amazed by, the teacher or the boys, I was amazed at their cleanli¬ 
ness, beauty, charm and correct speech, and I beheld how the teacher called one 
boy and had him read and heard his lessons. Next he had him do calculations and 
recite poems and finally withdraw. Then another came in the same way, until the 
last boy presented himself. He was the most beautiful of them and dressed in the 
cleanliest way, and he was the best at reading, calculating and reciting poetry, 
and had the most pleasant voice. He read and acquitted himself of his task better 
than the others. And when the boy was finished, the teacher took the staff and 
struck him with it, and the boy wept and the teacher wept with him. I thought to 
myself: ‘The boy is weeping because he was struck, but why is the teacher weep¬ 
ing?’ The next day and the day after that he did the same thing. I waited to ques¬ 
tion him but the boy did so ahead of me, saying: ‘Teacher sir, why do you strike 
me? By God, I’m one of the best of all in reading and have the best reputation 
and the best voice and the cleanest clothing and the most beautiful face and am 
the nicest to look at and have the richest father. So why do you strike me?’ The 
teacher said: ‘Because you occupy a place in my heart which no one should oc¬ 
cupy except God!’ Then the boy said: ‘I’m prepared to let you have your way 
with me.’ The teacher said: ‘Now rise and go wherever you wish! What I felt for 
you in my heart has disappeared. I humbled myself before you (tadhallaltu), as 
long as you caused me to feel the power of your beauty (tadallalta ^alayya). But 
now you’ve humbled yourself before me, and how should the humble humble 
himself before the humble?”’ Junayd relates: “Then I went up to the teacher and 
said to him: ‘Oh Shaykh, what are you doing sitting here? You’re one of the 
greatest of our companions!’ And I took him by the hand and brought him to the 
Shuniziyya Mosque and said to my companions (verse): 

‘By the right of love, you confidants of my love, see that you understand: the 
language of finding at the moment of finding is wondrous. It’s forbidden for a 
heart that wants to love that anyone but God partake of its love.’ 

Then the teacher continued (verse): 

‘My feeling for Him is (love’s) feeling (rapture) because of the feeling which 
causes finding Him, and the feeling of finding among those who find is a blaz- 
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ing flame. And if I actually die in love for my Lord, verily love is sweet in 
death!’ 

Then the teacher said: ‘Oh Junayd, this is how the upright die!’ (and he lay 
down and closed his eyes), and when we shook him, he was dead.” (Firuzabadi, 
Nasi 81b-82a). 

Text of the verses: 


Bi-haqqi’l-hawd ya ahl wuddi tafahhamu: 
Hardrnun ‘^ald qalbin ta‘^arrada l'dl~hawd 
Fa-anshada '1-mu‘^allimu wa-qdl: 
Fa-wajdl bihl wajdun li-wajdi wujudihl 
La-in rnuttu haqqan fi mahabbati soyyidJ 


lisdnu’l-wujudifi'l-wujudi ‘^ajlbu. 
yakunu li-ghayri’l-Haqqifihi nasibu. 

wa-wajdu wujudi’l-wajidina lahJbu. 
fa-Unda’l-niandyd lal-wadadu yatJbu. 


I cannot unconditionally vouch for the coirectness of the given translation. The ambiguity 
of wajd and wujud allows for other interpretations. 

One could doubt the authenticity of the story because of the excessive detail in descrip¬ 
tion but the conclusion corresponds to similar stories which we have already become famil¬ 
iar with, and the complicated style of the verses is entirely typical of Junayd. 

The unusual story illustrates very well the transition from mys¬ 
tical pederasty to love of God. 

Abu Hamza, the Sufi, relates: “In Jerusalem I saw a noble young Sufi {fatan 
min al-sufiyya) who had associated with a youth for a long time. Then the man 
died, and the youth grieved for him at length until, due to weakness and sorrow, 
he was reduced to skin and bones. One day I said to him: ‘You’ve grieved a long 
time indeed for your friend! In fact it seems as if you haven’t really wished to be 
consoled over his death.’ He answered: ‘How should I forget a man for whom God 
stood so high that even for one moment he wouldn’t commit a sin with me 
against Him, and who preserved me from the filth of vice as long as we were to¬ 
gether and alone with one another during the night and in the day.’ (Masdri^ 76; 
Aswdq 184a; Tazyin al-aswdq 2/28; Talbis 288). 

Khayr al-Nassaj relates: “I was together with the Sufi Muharib b. Hassan in 
the mosque of al-Khayf (in Mina near Mecca), and we were wearing the garb of 
pilgrims. A beautiful youth from the Maghrib sat down with us, and I saw that 
Muharib gazed at him with a look which displeased me. When the youth had 
gone, I said: ‘You’re here wearing holy clothes, in the holy month, on a holy 
day, in a holy place, among people dressed in holy clothing, in a holy mosque, 
and yet I saw you gazing at this youth with the look of someone in love?’ He 
then said: ‘You say this to me, you person of lascivious heart and eyes? Don’t 
you know there are three things which stop me from falling into Satan’s idola¬ 
try?’ I asked: ‘What are these things?’ He said: ‘The blanket of the faith and the 
chastity of Islam but above all shame before God lest He should see me engage 
in some bad act which my God has forbidden me.’ Then he fell to the ground as if 
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thunderstruck so that people came running toward us.” {Hilya 10/155; Talbls 
285). 

Others adopt special measures so as not to be led into tempta¬ 
tion. 

Abu Hamza, the Sufi, relates: “I saw a beautiful youth with Ahmad b. ^AlT, the 
Sufi, in Jerusalem and I asked Ahmad; ‘How long has this youth been with you?’ 
He said: ‘For years.’ I said: ‘It would be better for you if you went to some cheap 
lodging where no one would see you, than to sit together in mosques and chat 
there with one another!’ He said: ‘I’m fearful that if I’m alone with him, Satan 
could outwit me, and I don’t want God to see me together with him in a sin and to 
separate me from him on the day when lovers will possess their beloveds (the 
Resurrection).’” {Masari'' 88; Aswaq 184b). 

Abu Hamza Muhammad b. Ibrahim relates: “I said to Muhammad b. al-^Ala'’ 
from Damascus, who at that time was the chief (sayyid) of the Sufis (perhaps 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-^Ala^ al-ShamI al-Dimashql is meant, an ascetic who 
resided in the Sufi settlement in ‘'Abbadan; DhahabI, Mizdn, under his name al¬ 
phabetically), when I observed him walking for a long time with a beautiful 
youth but then separate from him; ‘Why do you break off with this young man I 
saw you with, after you were previously together with him and you had an incli¬ 
nation for him?’ He said: ‘I’ve separated from him without hatred and disgust.’ I 
said: ‘Why have you done this?’ He said: ‘I noticed that when I was alone with 
him and he was near me, my heart invited me to do something which, if I had 
done it, would lower me in the eyes of God... and I hope that because of this sep¬ 
aration God will give me the reward He gives to those who patiently endure not 
doing the things He has forbidden...’ Then he wept and I felt sorry for him.” 
{Masdri^ 238; Aswaq 184a; Tazyin al-aswdq 2/28; TaLbis 289). 

Abu Hamza relates: “Muhammad b. ^Abd Allah (^Ubayd Allah) b. al-Ash'^ath 
al-Dimashqi, a pious worshipper of God, saw a beautiful youth and fainted. He 
was carried home and became ill so that he couldn’t get up for a long time. We 
regularly went to visit him and asked how he was. But he never said anything to 
us about this story and the cause of his illness. The people, however, related the 
story of that look. The youth also heard the story and came to visit him. The pa¬ 
tient behaved cheerfully toward him and gesticulated and laughed in front of his 
face and was pleased to see him. The youth went on visiting him until he could 
stand again and was finally healthy again. One day the youth invited him to 
come with him to his residence. But he didn’t want to do so. Then the youth 
asked me to invite him to visit the youth. I did this but he was unwilling. When I 
asked him what he had against this, he answered: ‘I’m not immune to enticement 
and am not safe before temptations. And I fear lest an affliction from Satan could 
befall me if an opportunity offered itself to me, and that a sin could occur be¬ 
tween him and me, and that God could then cut me off from Himself, etc.’” 
(Masdri^^ 14-15; Aswdq 185a; Tazyin al-aswdq 2/28; Talbis 290). 
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Ascetic tests of strength: 

AbtiM-Kumayt al-Andalusi relates as the most remarkable thing he saw among 
the Sufis the story about a converted Persian named Mihrajan who became a Sufi: 
“He had with him a beautiful youth from whom he never separated. When night 
fell, he performed the prayers and lay down next to him to sleep. Then he stood 
up again full of fear, prayed again as much as was granted to him, and lay down 
again near the youth to sleep. This he did several times during the night. At the 
break of dawn he performed a wl^r-prayer, raised up his hands in prayer and said: 
‘God, you know that this night has passed in a salutary manner without my hav¬ 
ing done anything wicked and that during it the recording angels have recorded 
no sins on my behalf, although what I bear in my heart is so heavy that if it were 
loaded onto the mountains, they would burst apart... Oh Lord, don’t separate us 
on the day when lovers become united!”’—The narrator who’s observed the man 
and speaks with him about what he’s seen, finally says to him: “Then why do 
you live together with someone who you fear can become a cause of sin for 
you?” {Aswaq 184b; Tazyin al-aswaq 112%’, Talbis 287-88). 

Many have a bad conscience just because of a forbidden 
glance. 

Abu Hamza relates about Abu’LGhamr Husam b. al-Mada (?) al-Misrl that dur¬ 
ing a naval exploit under Harun he became stranded in Sicily and there met a man 
who couldn’t hold back his tears from much weeping. He spoke with him and the 
man said forbidden glances had brought him to this wretched state. {Masdri"^ 
108). 

Perhaps it is rather a question of Husam b. Misakk al-Basri who of course died before 
H^Qn (170-193 AH), namely in 162/779. {Tahdhib al-TahdhJb 2/244, no. 446). 

Abu Hamza, the Sufi, relates; “I was together with Sinan b. Ibrahim, the Sufi. 
He looked at a youth and said: ‘God be praised for everything which happens! 
We were free through obedience to Him and became slaves through disobedience 
to Him, because of glances which have caused us torment...’ Then he wept, and I 
said to him; ‘Why are you weeping?’ He said: ‘How can I not weep when I must 
fear... because of a glance that engrossed me, that a calamity will strike me or a 
torment, or that the wrath of God will befall me. Then he sobbed and fell to the 
ground.” {Masdri^ 63-64; Aswdq 185b), 

Abu Hamza, the Sufi, relates; “^Abd Allah b. Musa was one of the chiefs and 
the most esteemed men among the Sufis. He beheld a beautiful youth on the 
street and became afflicted with love for him and almost lost his mind because of 
love and passion. Every day he stationed himself along the youth’s way in order 
to see him when he came and went. And this affliction persisted for a long time, 
and weakness rendered him incapable of movement so that he could no longer 
walk one step. I visited him one day while he was sick and said to him: ‘Oh Abu 
Muhammad, what has happened to you, and what kind of a matter is this that has 
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brought you to such a state?’ He said: ‘Things which God has afflicted me with 
and whose torment I can’t bear, nor have I the strength to endure. Indeed, man 
deems many a sin to be small which to God is greater than a deadly sin. Whoever 
casts forbidden glances deserves a long illness.’ Then he wept, and when I asked 
him why he was weeping, he said: T fear that my damnation will last a long time 
in Hell.’ I then left him and I felt sorry for him because of the wretched state I 
had seen him in.” {Aswaq 185a; Talbls 289-90). 

A similar but less drastic story about Abu Muslim Sa'^id ibn Juwayriyya al-Khushu‘'i is 
found in Aswdq 185a and TalbJs 292. A similar one about Umayya ibn al-Samit is related by 
Khayr al-Nassaj in Hilya 10/154; Talbls 289. Another about Thabit ibn al-Sarl al-Sufi occurs 
in Aswdq 185a. 

Sometimes the sinners feel they have already been punished in 
the here and now. 

One of the Syrian Sufis relates: “I beheld a beautiful Christain boy and 
slopped in order to gaze at him. Then (Ahmad b. Yahya) Ibn al-Jalla"* al-Di- 
mashql walked past me and took hold of my hand. I felt ashamed before him and 
said: ‘Oh Abu ''Abd Allah, God is sublime! I wondered how this beautiful form 
and this splendid physique could be created for Hell.’ He then pinched my hand 
and said: ‘You’ll feel the punishent for this later.’ And (in reality) I experienced 
the punishment for it after thirty years.” 

Qut 1/185; Nahrung 2/26 f./32.35; Qushayri, Risdla 20; Sendschreiben 71/1.26; Ihyd'' 4/48, 
Bdb al-tawba\ Stufen 123/A.289. In TA 2/63 the admirer of the Christian boy is Ibn al-Jalla"* 
himself, the admonisher Junayd. Ibn al-Jalla^ a highly esteemed SDfi who emigrated from 
Baghdad to Syria, died 306/918. Ta 'rJkh Baghdad 5, no. 2687; SulamT, Tabaqdt 176 and the 
literature referred to there. 

The preachers on morals carry out their duties: 

Abu Hamza relates: “Kamil ibn al-Mukhariq, the Sufi, was one of the most 
beautiful young people I’ve ever seen among the Sufis. He had completely with¬ 
drawn into his residence in order to devote himself to religious exercises and 
only left the house every Friday. And when he then came out to go to the 
mosque, the people stopped and cast their glances at him and stared at him. 
Hajjar ibn Qays al-Makkl, an eloquent, intelligent man with whom I was friends, 
came with him to us in Damascus. Some of his companions had me ask him to 
hold an assembly of edification. He agreed. We set the date for a particular Friday 
and the people invited one another to come. On the Friday, after the early 
prayers, people arrived from every direction, and he took up his position and 
spoke to us. While he was speaking, Kamil ibn al-Mukhariq arrived. When the 
people saw him, they cast their glances at him and were no longer listening. 
When Hajjar noticed this, he broke off his discourse and said: ‘Oh people, will 
you not ask God for serious behavior? Don’t you see how God has created the 
seven heavens above one another and has placed the moon among them as light 
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and the sun as a lamp? Truly, what you see in these two heavenly bodies, despite 
their distance, pleases me better than that you look at this (youth). Be on guard 
lest your carnal souls return to you and dominate you, when hearts change in 
your secret thoughts! ...Whither do your lusts lead you, etc.?’ Then he went on 
with his sermon, and I counted seventy men and youths who donned the pil¬ 
grim’s garb after this assembly of edification.” {Masari"" 100-01). 

One of these preachers on morals preached in such a way that 
it drove a beautiful youth to death. 

The story also comes from Abu Hamza. Briefly the content is as follows: 

In Medina lived a youth of absolutely extraordinary beauty, of the Banu 
Makhzum tribe. In order to protect him from the glances and disturbances of the 
Mecca-pilgrims passing through Medina his father doesn’t allow him to enter 
the mosque as long as the pilgrims’ caravan is in Medina. One day a group of 
Sufis comes on the return route from Mecca to Medina to visit the grave of the 
Prophet. One of them by the name of Talha encounters the beautiful boy who’s 
seated by the Prophet’s grave waiting for the hour of prayer, and deems it appro¬ 
priate to hold so severe an admonitory sermon against sins that the boy falls 
down unconscious and after three days dies. (Masdri"^ 121-22). 

Sometimes the admired youth himself gives a sermon to his 
admirer. 

Abu’l-Husayn al-Nurl (d. 295/908) relates: “I beheld a beautiful youth in 
Baghdad and gazed at him. Then I wished to look at him once more and said to 
him: ‘You put on creaking boots and walk about the streets?’ He said: ‘Oh that’s 
just fine! So you want to chat someone up by means of (moral) science 
(atujammishu bi'l-^ilm)T And he recited the verses: ‘Look with the eye of truth 
when you gaze at an attribute that contains the miraculous works of the Creator! 
And don’t give the carnal soul’s lust any share of it because of (the bad) which is 
in it, but look in truth at the Almighty’s creative power!”’ 

Sulami, Tabaqdt 166-67; Hilya 10/254; Ta^rikh Baghdad 5/133; Safadi, V/dfl 1/273. Al- 
ni'^dl al-sarrdra could also mean: shoes with turned up points. Cf. the note of the editor of the 
Tabaqdt and above p. 461. 

The beautiful youth who rebukes his admirer later becomes a 
literary type in Persian poetry. Hafiz portrays himself as being 
scolded by the wine-pourer, the Magian boy, and as receiving a 
lesson about God’s beauty which appears in flesh and blood. 

Ghazal: Ddsh raft am ba-dar-i m ay k ad ha khwab-aludha, and ghazal: Sahargdhdn ki 
makhmur-i shabdna, imitated in the Festschrift Georg Jacob zum siebzigsten Geburtstag 232- 
33; and some verses p. 501 below. 

Many Sufis want to give up gazing at beautiful youths and 
keeping company with them but they are unable to do so. 
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Thus Yusuf al-RazI confesses: “More than a hundred times I made a pact with 
God that I wouldn’t associate with any youth.” But the beauty of cheeks and the 
stature of figures and the roguish glint of eyes have time and again destroyed 
him. {Talbis 291-92). 

Yusuf al-RazT, a famous Sufi, died 304/916. SulamJ, Tabaqat 185; Hilya 10/238, no. 567. 

A Sufi commits suicide because he catches himself experienc¬ 
ing sensual arousal in his love for a youth. {Talbis 290). 

A Sufi in love dies in the wake of the death of his beloved 
youth. 

Abu Hamza relates: “I saw a beautiful youth with Muhammad ibn Qatan. They 
were inseparable whether at home or abroad and lived this way a long time. Then 
the youth died, and Muhammad ibn Qatan grieved over him so much that finally 
he was only skin and bones. One day I saw him walking to the graves and I 
walked after him. He stopped at the youth’s grave and wept and gazed at the 
grave while it was raining. He stood thus from morning to sunset, didn’t move 
from the spot, nor did he sit down, keeping his hand under his cheek. I then de¬ 
parted while he was still standing this way. The next morning I went out again 
to see what he was doing and how things stood with him. I found him where he 
had fallen on his face, dead. I called the people who were on hand to the spot. 
They helped me carry him away, and I washed him and dressed him in a shroud 
and buried him near that grave.” {Masari^ 14; Aswaq 185b; Tazyin al-aswdq 
2/28). 

The two remaining Abu Hamza stories also report on beautiful youths but have little to do 
with our subject. {Masdri"^ 122-25, 143-44). 

Abu Yahya al-Taymi relates: “A young ascetic named Abu’l-Husayn used to go 
with us to the class of Mis^^ar ibn Kidam and would be accompanied by a beautiful 
youth who caused distress in everyone’s soul. And when people talked a lot 
about him and his association with the youth, the latter’s family forbade the 
youth to meet him and to speak to him. This made Abu’l-Husayn half-insane so 
that people feared for his life. Mis^ar heard of the matter and said: ‘Tell him he 
should no longer come in my vicinity and no longer attend my class because I 
detest him!’ When I met him, I told him this. He then took a deep breath and re¬ 
cited these verses: ‘Oh you whose wondrous beauty steers the reins of the eyes to 
Him! From you I receive what all men receive: a glance and a greeting in the 
street. But they are happy because they are sure, whereas I’m unfortunate out of 
fear when I see you.’ Then he let out a cry and his gaze became fixed, and he was 
dead.” {Aswaq 186a; NuwayrT 2/191). 

The narrator is perhaps Sulayman al-Taymi (d. 143/760) who was famous for his piety 
and heard hadiths from Mis^ar. (Cf. Khulasat TadhhJb al-Kamal s.n. Sulayman b. Tarkhan 
and the Index to Ash^arl’s Maqdldt, But the latter’s kunya is usually given as Abu Mu'^tamir). 
Mis^ar ibn Kidam is a famous traditionist who died 152/769 or 155/772. The poet of the 
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verses is Ishaq ibn al-Sabbah, a friend of Nusayb mawla al-Mahdi {Aghani, 2nd printing, 
20/33). The verses are found in the Majmu^ min lata''if al-udaba\ Ms. Ayasofya 4877, fol. 
175b. 

Three quarters of a millennium later the Persian poet Jam! re¬ 
lates: 

One of the religious scholars said: “One time I preached before gatherings and 
sowed the seeds of desire (to enter the circle of the Sufis) in the hearts of the au¬ 
dience. An old man regularly attended these sermons and was never absent but he 
continually sighed and shed tears, and sighing and weeping were inseparable 
from him. One day I had him come to me alone and asked him why he sighed and 
wept. He said; ‘I was a man who bought and sold male and female slaves and 
made a living from this buying and selling. One day I bought a young male slave 
of exceptional beauty... for three hundred dinars. I expended great effort in edu¬ 
cating him... and then brought him to the market like Joseph and enumerated his 
internal and external merits to the buyers. Then I saw that a refined horseman, 
dressed in the way of well-mannered people, came along and by chance looked at 
the boy. He jumped from his horse, sat by him and asked him his name, what 
country he came from, what skills he had and what sort of work he could do. Next 
he turned to me and asked what the price was. I said: ‘A thousand dinars.’ He said 
nothing but secretly passed something to the slave. When he’d gone, I weighed 
his gift and it came to a hundred dinars. On the next day and the third day he did 
the same thing so that his gift amounted to three hundred dinars. I said to my¬ 
self: ‘He has now paid in full the original price. It seems that he likes the boy 
but can’t afford the price I’ve asked.’ When he left, I walked after him without 
his being aware of it until I found out where he lived. When it was evening, I 
decked out the boy in attractive clothes and expensive perfumes, and went to the 
door of the house where the young man lived. I knocked at the door and he came 
out. When he saw us, he was visibly confounded and said; ‘Verily, we belong to 
God and, verily, unto Him we shall return!’ (Surah 2/156). Then he asked: ‘Who 
brought you here and who showed you the way?’ I said: ‘A couple of noble gen¬ 
tlemen are bidding for this boy, but we haven’t come to an agreement with them. 
Now I’m afraid they could pester him tonight. Therefore I would like to entrust 
him to you so he sleeps in security tonight under your protection.’ He said: 
‘Come in yourself as well and stay with him!’ I said: ‘I have some urgent busi¬ 
ness and can’t stay! So I gave the boy over to him and set out on my way home. 
When I reached home and locked the door behind me and sat down, I thought to 
myself: ‘How will the two spend the night together?’ Suddenly I heard the voice 
of the boy who came home shaking and weeping. I said: ‘What took place, and 
what happened to you in the company of the young man?’ He said: ‘He’s dead!’ I 
said: ‘For God’s sake! How did this happen?’ He answered: ‘When you left, he 
took me into his house and brought me some food. When I had eaten and washed 
my hands, he prepared a bed for me, sprinkled me with musk and rose-water, and 
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brought me to bed. Then he placed his hand on my cheek and said: “By God, how 
beautiful this is and how lovable, and how ugly is that which my soul wants and 
what it lusts after! The punishment of God is worse than everything else, and 
whoever is afflicted by it is more unfortunate than anyone else.’’ And he said: 
“Verily, we belong to God and, verily, unto Him we shall return!” Then he again 
placed his finger on my cheek and said: “I bear witness that this is infinitely 
beautiful and arouses hopes and desires. But chastity and purity is more beautiful 
still, and the reward for it promised by God is more perfect in beauty than any¬ 
thing else!” At that he fell to the ground and when I shook him, he was dead. He 
had transferred to the eternal life.’—The old man said: ‘All my weeping is due to 
recalling this young man, his chastity, purity and goodness and his fine being, 
and his beautiful character ever remains before my eyes, as well as his noble be¬ 
havior. As long as I live, I wish to travel this path and when I die, I wish to die 
this way!’” 

Baliaristan, Rawda 5; Sayyid M. Shakir, Sharh-i Bahdristdn, Istanbul 1252, pp. 295-305. 


8 

The technical term shahid (cf. surah 85/3) for the beautiful youth 
who serves as object for the contemplation of beauty is already 
attested quite early on. 

The verb, from which the word is derived, means: to be per¬ 
sonally present at an event, to be an eye-witness, and then to tes¬ 
tify regarding what one witnessed. Accordingly, shahid some¬ 
times means “one who is present”, at other times “witness”. 

The Sufis, to begin with, use it to designate a psychic phe¬ 
nomenon, namely the interior image of an absent object which 
through the image appears to be present, then any content of the 
consciousness which predominates at a given moment, and fi¬ 
nally a beautiful person whom one loves, either because the per¬ 
son causes the distant beauty of God to be present—re-presents 
it—or because one carries the person’s image in one’s heart. 

Sarraj (d. 378/988) says: 

The shahid is that which causes you to see as a witness what is absent from 
you (yushhiduka bi-md ghdba “^ank), i.e. transjx)ses your heart (the organ of in¬ 
ner perception) into its presence. 

“For Him there is a shahid (here best translated as ‘witness, testimony’) in 
every thing, which demonstrates that He is one.” 

Shahid also has the meaning of “present”. {Luma‘s 339; Schlaglichter 476/ 

120 . 22 ). 

Junayd is asked why the shahid is called shahid. He answers: 
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The shMd of God is present (shahid) in your mind and your secrets when He 
surveys them, and bears witness to His beauty in His creatures and bondsmen. 
When the one looking looks at him, he bears witness that he knows about His 
looking at him (?). (Luma‘s 229; Schlaglichter 348/89.30). 

I read: shdhidu'l-Haqqi. What follows this is difficult to understand. The text is uncertain. 

Qushayrl’s definition of shahid has become classical: 

In their speech they frequently use the word shahid (and say for example); 
“So-and-so is under the shahid of learning (huwa bi-shdhid al-^ilm), so-and-so is 
under the shahid of ecstatic emotion (wajd), so-and-so under the shahid of a state 
(hdiy\ and by this word they mean what is present in the person’s heart, i.e. that 
which prevails over his thoughts (al-ghdlib ^alayhi dhikruh), as if he saw it and 
was looking at it even though it’s absent. And whenever a thought (dhikr) of 
something prevails in a person’s heart, he is then “under its shdhid'\ ...what is 
present in your heart is your shahid... And when someone has attached his heart 
to a person, it is said; ‘This is his shdhid\ i.e. the person is present in his heart. 
For indeed love has the effect that the lover continually thinks of the beloved 
and the beloved occupies his heart completely. 

But some, in a forced manner, have had recourse to the linguistic derivation 
of the word (shahida = to bear witness) and said; ''Shahid comes from shahdda, 
bearing witness. If he looks at a beautiful person, and in so doing his humanity 
has dropped from him, and looking at this person doesn’t distract him from the 
mystical state he is in, and being together with him exerts no form of influence 
(of a sensual kind) on him, then the shahid bears witness on his behalf that his 
carnal soul has disappeared. But if looking does exert an influence, then it bears 
witness against him, to the effect that his humanity has remained and that he 
pays the carnal soul its tribute (qiydmihi bi-ahkdmi bashariyyatih). Thus it ei¬ 
ther bears witness for him or against him.” There follows a very forced interpre¬ 
tation of the hadith: “I saw my Lord in the most beautiful form.” (Risdla 44, be¬ 
fore the Bab al~tawba\ Sendschreiben 143/2.24). 

Following Qushayri: ^Umar al-Nasafi, Addb al-tasawwuf, Ms. Carullah 1098, fol. 72b; 
FirOzabM, Daldlat al-mustanhij (GAL^ 1/569), Ms. Ayasofya 1785, fol. 105b; Anonymous, 
Maqdmdt al-^drifin, composed 771 AH, Ms. Koprlilu 784, fol. 196b. 

In Qushayri’s definition there is no clear indication that the 
shahid is a representative of God’s beauty. However, in a second 
passage, which shall be discussed shortly, in characterizing this 
doctrine he employs the word “polytheism”. 

That in practice for a certain number of Sufis the beautiful per¬ 
son, especially the beautiful youth, was a representative of the 
Godhead, is, on the basis of the text passages already quoted, and 
those which we shall still become familiar with, beyond any 
doubt. 
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The second category of Sufis mentioned by QushayrI expose 
themselves to an ascetic test of strength. That repressing sensual¬ 
ity was a serious problem for the Sufis inclined to “gazing”, we 
have already seen. The doctrine of hulul, which was in opposi¬ 
tion to established dogma, and the fear of sensuality—these were 
the two factors which led QushayrI to reject the doctrine of the 
shahid and to present warnings issued by himself and other strict 
Sufis against “association with youths” (suhbat al-ahddth). 

Indeed, whereas in the above-quoted passage QushayrI dis¬ 
cusses the concept shahid with complete objectivity, in the part of 
his epistle which is intended as guidance for novices he adopts a 
very strong stance against the people who adhere to the doctrine 
of the shahid. There he says: 

But if someone in this regard (association with youths) stands above the 
level of depravity and yet indicates (hints) that (association with and love for 
youths is in fact) an ordeal for souls and does no harm, and (refers to) what has 
been recounted about the deluded ideas of the adherents of the doctrine of the 
shahid, and relates stories about certain shaykfis, their weaknesses and defects 
which it were better to cover up, then this is tantamount (nazir) to polytheism 
and stands on the same level as (qarln) unbelief (as for instance that of the Chris¬ 
tians). (Risala, 184; Sendschreiben 544/54.16; “^Arusl’s Commentary 4/221). 

The sentence is overloaded, and the construction cumbersome and difficult to unravel. 

Certainly the great moral reformer himself also subjected the 
stories that were accepted in his book to a strict censorship and 
“covered up the weaknesses of the shaykhs”. His warnings are 
frequently repeated in later works. 

Cf. for instance Ibn ‘^Arabi’s Kitdb al-Amr al-muhkam, Ms. Umumi 3750, fol. 222a, 
where QushayrI is quoted verbatim. (The whole passage is found in Spanish translation in 
Asm, El Islam cristianizado 326 ff.). Naturally, the judgements of Sufi opponents such as Ibn 
al-JawzI (TalbJs 282-96) and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (Rawdat al-muhibbJn 132 ff.) are 
even more severe. 

The censorship recommended by QushayrI appears to have 
been practiced later as well. In any case, some books in which 
one could expect more detailed information about the adherents 
of the shahid-docinnc have not been preserved for us. 

Examples are the book mentioned above (p. 473) by Sulami, Sunan al-sufiyya^ the book 
about “the permissibility of gazing at beardless youths” by Ibn Tahir al-MaqdisI (d. 
507/1113; Der Islam 21/1933/92; Munta^am 9/177-79; and Sam'^anl, Atisab) and the Risdla-i 
Shahid of Mahmud Shabistari (d. 720/1320). The late treatise on the same subject by "^Abd 
al-GhanI al-NabulusI (d. 1143/1731) which has come down to us {Der Islam 21/93) is not 
very informative. 
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Tha'^alibl (d. 429/1038) gives a somewhat divergent explana¬ 
tion of the term shahid which may also have been current, how¬ 
ever, because it agrees exactly with that more cautious justifica¬ 
tion of gazing as nazar al-^ibra wa’l-istidlal which we have al¬ 
ready become acquainted with. 

From among the redefined terms of the Sufis, the term shahid “witness” for a 
beautiful youth is relevant. They mean by this that because of his beautiful form 
he bears witness to the omnipotence of God. (Al-Kindya wa’l-ta'^rid p. 20; Ms. 
Racib Pa§a 1473, fol. 17b). 

In this connection Tha^alibi recounts a funny story according 
to which a group of Sufis replaced the term shahid, which in fact 
as a legal term means '‘witness”, by another legal term, namely 
hujja "proof’. 

It’s related about the followers of Abu ‘^AIT al-Thaqafl that out of respect for 
the shaykh they avoided the word shahid and agreed among themselves to refer 
to a good-looking youth as a hujja, “a proof’. One day when they were accom¬ 
panying the shaykh on a road, a youth appeared in the distance. Then one of 
them said: “A proof!” He thought this way Abu ‘'AIT wouldn’t follow what he 
meant. But when the youth came closer, he was not good-looking. Abu ‘'AIT then 
turned around to his companions and said: “But an invalid one!” Moreover, I 
heard a religious scholar tell this story about Abu Ishaq al-MarwazT. 

Abu ^AIT Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Wahhab al-Thaqafi al-NTsaburi died 328/940. SulamT, 
Tabaqdt 361.—Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘'Abd Allah al-MarwazT died 241/855. Tahdhib al- 
Tahdhlb 1/132, no. 234. 

The term shahid has undergone wide diffusion especially 
throughout the Persian-speaking area and there designates a 
beautiful youth, as well as more rarely a beautiful woman. 

AflakI reports from “^Arif ChalabI who heard it from Sultan Walad, the son of 
Jalal al-Din Rumi, that Shams-i Tabriz in order to test Jala) al-Din one day pre¬ 
tended to him that he wanted a shahid. Jalal al-Din had at first wanted to place 
his own wife, Kira Khatun, at Shams’ disposal. But Shams described her as his 
sister and demanded a boy instead. Then Jalal al-Din placed his son Sultan 
Walad, the narrator, at Shams’ disposal as a servant. (Ms. Veliyeddin 1843, fol. 
151a; Huart, Les Saints 2/121; O’Kane, Feats 427-28). 

As especially typical representatives of the doctrine of the 
shahid (al-qawl bi’l-shahid), or as the Persians put it, of “love- 
play with shahids'’ {shdhidbdzi), three mystics in particular are 
named: Ahmad Ghazzali (d. 520/1126), Awhad al-Dln Kirmani 
(d. circa mid-7th century AH) and the mystical poet Fakhr al-Dln 
HraqI (686/1287). 
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Ahmad Ghazzali, the earliest of the three, has left behind that 
deeply penetrating psychology of love, the “Aphorisms of Love” 
(Sawanih) which we have already cited so frequently. In it there 
is no mention of shahidbdzi. Nonetheless, his opponent Ibn al- 
JawzI informs us that he was a proponent of the doctrine of the 
shahid. 

MiuUazani 9/262, sub anno 520 AH. A relevant story is found there. 

The same Ibn al-Jawzi relates about him: 

It is also related that a group of Sufis went in to see him and found him alone 
with a beardless youth. Between the two of them was a rose, and one moment he 
looked at the rose and the next at the youth. And when they had sat down, one of 
them said; “Perhaps we have disturbed you.” He said: “Yes.” Then they all 
shouted out in emotional ecstasy (in mystical dance? "^ala sabil al-tawajud). 
{Talbls 285). 

""Iraqi relates another story about him in his short mathnawr. 

The police chief of Tabriz has a beautiful son. ‘The honorary robe of his per¬ 
son was, due to its symmetry, the image of divine creative power and kindness” 
(khil^'at-i dhat-i d zi-fnawzunJ surat-i sun^ u lutf-i be-chuni). The shaykh hears 
about this and, gripped by longing, sets out on the road to the city. When the 
police chief is informed of this, he forbids the shaykh to enter the city, where¬ 
upon the latter halts two parasangs outside the city. At night the Prophet ap¬ 
pears to the police chief in a dream, gives him a handful of raisins and orders 
him to deliver these personally to the shaykh. The police chief obeys. Before he 
reaches the shaykh, the latter has already prepared a platter with raisins. Thus he 
knows about the dream with the Prophet’s appearance.—At this point the narra¬ 
tive breaks off. One must no doubt assume that the police chief no longer barred 
the way to his son’s association with Ahmad Ghazzali. (Kulliyydt~i Iraqi 214- 
15; The Song of Lovers, no. 40). 

Another story in ‘'Iraqi depicts how Ahmad Ghazzali admires 
God’s beauty in a young face, comes to be rebuked for this and 
defends himself. (Kulliyydt 238; The Song of Lovers, no. 59). 

A statement by Ahmad Ghazzali himself which would attest 
that he attributed a religious significance to his admiration of 
youthful beauty has not been handed down. 

But such is the case with regard to the second of the Sufis 
mentioned, Awhad al-Din Hamid Kirmanl. JamI in the Nafahdt 
transmits the following quatrain by him: 

For this reason I look with a physical eye at (earthly) form, because there is a 
trace of (supernatural) meaning in form. This world is a visible form, and we are 
within visible forms. One can only behold (supernatural) meaning in earthly 
form. {Nafahdt, lithograph 533; Tercume 66; Browne, LHP 3/140). 
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The more strict ^Umar Suhrawardi described Kirmani as a 
heretical innovator (mubtadi^). In this connection Jam! remarks: 

Shaykh Shihab al-Din (‘^Umar SuhrawardT) perhaps meant by this remark that 
Kirmani, to contemplate “the Truth’’, made use of the mediation of its places of 
manifestation (mazahir-i surl) and gazed at absoulte beauty in the forms of con¬ 
tingent things. And we have already recounted about Shams-i Tabriz! that he 
asked Kirmani: “What is it you’re doing?” The latter said: “I’m contemplating 
the moon in a water-basin.” To this Shaykh Shams al-DIn replied: “Why don’t 
you contemplate it in the sky, if you don’t have a boil on your neck?” 

Cf. AflakI, Ms. Veliyeddin 1843, fol. 150a; Huart, Les Saints 2/117; O’Kane, Feats 423- 
24. 

Someone once said to Mawlana Jalal al-Din RumI: “Kirmani was a lover of 
shahids (shdhidbdz) but who didn’t do anything.” Mawlana replied: “Would that 
he had done something and that the matter were then finished!” 

Kdsh karde u gudhashte! Cf. Huart, Les Saints 1/345-46; O’Kane, Feats 302. 

One of the great knowers of God said: “People of the profession of oneness 
and truth consider as the perfect person he who sees God’s absolute beauty in 
earthly physical places of manifestation (maidhir~i kawnJ-i hissT) with the ex¬ 
ternal eye, just as he sees it with the internal eye in spiritual places of manifes¬ 
tation... The perfect beauty of God has a double aspect (du Ftibdr). One aspect is 
absolute beauty which is the beauty of His being as such. The knower of God can 
see this absolute beauty when he becomes extinguished in God.” 

On this beholding God in fandL see Muhammad Ghazzall in Nallino, Raccolta 2/232. 

“The other aspect is contingent beauty which comes about in physical or 
spiritual places of manifestation through (God’s) descending (tanazzul). When 
the knower of God sees beauty, he sees it this way and knows that this beauty is 
the beauty of God which has descended into the levels of the phenomenal world 
{mardtib-i kawniyya). Someone who isn’t a knower of God and doesn’t possess 
this sight should not gaze upon beautiful persons lest he ends up in the abyss of 
confusion.” 

In another passage he says: “Among the people of the path there are those 
who are caught up in love for places of manifestation and beautiful forms. And if 
the traveller doesn’t pass beyond this, he ends up in danger of being cut off from 
God—as one of the great men said: ‘God protect us from losing acquaintance 
with God after it has previously been allotted to us {al-tanakkur ba^d al-ta^^arruf) 
and from being kept at a distance by a partition wall after (God’s) manifestation 
(tajallJ) has previously been granted us! Then in its movement this love attach¬ 
ment, which is linked to sense perception, doesn’t go beyond beautiful form 
visible to the senses, no matter how much contingent vision and manifestation 
have been allotted to him. And when this love attachment (in such a man) de¬ 
taches itself from one form, it binds itself to another form adorned with beauty 
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(instead of advancing to attachment to absolute beauty) and in this way it is for¬ 
ever drawn in different directions. Thus the love attachment and inclination for 
form opens the gate of total loss (hinndn), temptation, doom, and abandonment 
by God of the person in question. God protect us and all pious men from this evil 
end! 

On behalf of such great persons as Shaykh Ahmad Ghazzall, Shaykh Awhad 
al-Dln Kirmani and Shaykh Fakhr al-Din HraqI who were occupied with contem¬ 
plating beauty in physical images, we must assume, indeed we must firmly be¬ 
lieve that, in so doing, they contemplated absolute beauty and didn’t become 
caught in physical forms. And if some great men have condemned these persons 
(as did SuhrawardI), they wished to prevent those who are cut off (from absolute 
beauty) from referring to the latter and thereby ending up for all eternity in the 
depths of abandonment by God and in the lower world of (animal) nature. 
(Nafahdt, lithograph 533-35; Terciime 661-62). 

Awhad al-Din, in any case, does not reckon himelf to be in the 
number of ‘‘those abandoned by God” who have not progressed 
beyond earthly beauty, but he specifically distances himself from 
them: 

That transcendental shahid whose body is my soul, the soul in my breast is 
his shining form. And that beautiful face which you call shahid, that isn’t the 
shahid, but His residence. 

An shahid-i ma^nuwl ki jdnom tan-i ost jdn dar bar-i man surat-i roshan-i dst. 

W-nn ru-i )iiku ki shaliidash nie-kliwdnJ an shahid nest lekin rnaskan-i dst. 

NuzJ^at ol-majdlis, chpt. Shani\ Bob 5. 

Thus the shahid is the inner image of absolute beauty.— 
Awhad al-Din’s gazing is free of sensuality: 

If we impart a sign of the shahid of the heart, we protect ourselves against the 
sorrow of the world. Because of a glance you’re in need of ablutions, with one 
glance we confer ablutions on a whole world. 

Az shdhid-i dil chu nid nishdn-e bidihJm khwadh-rd zi-gham-i jihdn amdn-e bidihlm. 

Til az nazor-e ba-ghusl nnihtdj shawl nid az nazar-e ghusl-i jihan-e bidihJni. 

(Ibid.). 

The story about the contemptuous remark of Shams-i Tabriz! 
regarding Awhad al-Din’s shdhidbdzi (pp. 488 f.) has a doublet 
in which, however, the shaykh’s name is not mentioned. 

Shams, while on his travels, comes before a shaykh who had “the fault of 
shdhidbdzi and contemplation of form”. Shams asks him what he’s doing. The 
shaykh answers: “The forms of beautiful persons are a mirror in which I contem¬ 
plate God. As has been said (verse): ‘When I gaze at you with the eye of pure joy, 
I don’t look at you out of lust or earthly love. Your beautiful face is the mirror 
for God’s beauty by means of which I contemplate that beauty of God in you.’” 
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Shams answers: “You dumb wretch, if you see God in a mirror of flesh and blood, 
why don’t you see Him in the mirror of the soul and the heart?” (Ms. Veliyeddin 
1843, fol. 153a; Huart, Les Saints 2/128; O’Kane, Feats 434). 

Thus Shams-i Tabriz! was against shahidbdzT. Yet God occa¬ 
sionally appeared to him in the form of a female (above p. 462). 
Moreover, he himself appears as a semi-divine being in Jalal al- 
Din Rumi’s ardent love songs which celebrate him as the repre¬ 
sentative of divine beauty. How all this is to be understood will 
perhaps be explained by a future analysis of Jalal al-Dln’s Diwdn. 

Let us allow some other fanatical opponents to have their say. 
The Hanbalite Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) is perhaps exaggerat¬ 
ing when he reports: 

In such a person matters go so far that he loves beardless youths and main¬ 
tains that God the Sublime manifests Himself (tajalla) in such a youth. And they 
say: “He’s ‘the monk in the hermitage’ and these are places of manifestation of 
beauty.” Thus one of them kisses a beardless youth and says: “You are God!” 
About another it’s related that he made advances to his own son (ya^trbnahu) 
and claimed the latter was God, Lord of the worlds, or that he had created the 
heavens and the earth. And such a person says to the one sitting next to him: 
“You have created this!” and: “You are He” and suchlike. {Al-Radd ^ald Ibn '^ArabJ 
wad-sufiyya 52; and cf. 64). 

Ibn Taymiyya’s student Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/ 
1350) reports that there are people who imagine their earthly 
beloved when they pray. 

Wa-in qdmafi khidmatihJfi’l-saldti fa-lisdnuhu yundjJhi wa-qalbuhu yundjl ma'^shuqahu; 
wa-wajhu badanihl ildd-qiblaii wa-wajhu qalbihl ild’l-ma^shuq. {Ighdthat al-lahfdn 301). 

Prostrating oneself before a beautiful person is required by the 
Hurufis on the basis of God’s command to the angels to bow 
down before Adam. 

An example of this is found in the biography of the Hurufi qalandar Temenna^i in the 
Tezkire-i Lafifi, Dersa^adet 1314, pp. 110-11, in O. Reseller’s translation, Tubingen 1950, pp. 
82-83. 


9 

In the discussions by means of which Jam! seeks to refute Suhra- 
wardi’s criticism of Awhad al-Din a new note is being struck 
which we have not heard until now. Expressions like i^'tibdr 
(aspect), tanazzul (to descend), mardtib-i kawniyya (levels of the 
phenomenal world) originate from the monistic theosophy of Ibn 
“^Arab! (560-638/1165-1240) which is in part a systematization of 
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pantheistic currents that are perceptible from the 5th century AH 
and finally, with or without borrowings from Ibn “^Arabi’s term¬ 
inology, came to exert a broad dominance over Sufism up into 
the modern era. According to this doctrine, the whole of creation 
is a self-manifestation of God who, as the only real Being, stands 
concealed behind all things and provides them with their Being. 
In things the attributes of God take on concrete form and in this 
way become accessible to perception. It is not necessary to oc¬ 
cupy ourselves here with Ibn ‘"Arabl’s complicated system which 
has greatly influenced JamT (this dependence has not yet been 
studied in detail). We may limit ourself to some main ideas which 
in the Persian mystical poets continually find expression through 
the use of different images. God created the world (mankind) so 
that, like a divine Narcissus, He might admire His own beauty in 
it, as in a mirror, and engage in love-play with Himself. All beau¬ 
ty in the world, even that of the flowers and meadows, of beauti¬ 
ful women and beautiful youths, is a reflection of God’s absolute 
beauty which has come to light in these “places of manifestation”. 
Every lover in reality loves in his or her beloved the beauty of 
God. Put more precisely, through the lover God loves Himself. 
God presents Himself in different garments, the way a king shows 
himself to the people in different forms of fancy dress and pro¬ 
cessions. Or He hides Himself behind different veils and parti¬ 
tions. For if He did show His beauty in unveiled form, the world 
would be consumed in flames. (On this hadith see pp. 589 f.). He 
does not show His own beauty, a beauty which is intrinsic to 
Himself, and for this very reason stimulates the mystics to seek 
Him everywhere. He is hidden precisely because He manifests 
Himself so clearly in this way {bdtin li-shiddati zuhurih). For His 
places of manifestation are simultaneously veils which conceal 
Him and which one cannot penetrate. The most perfect mirror of 
God, i.e. the garment which suits Him best, is man. (Cf. p. 464 
for the Christological correspondence). Already Adam, himself a 
mirror of God, saw the reflection of divine beauty in Eve. 

For our enraptured enthusiasts of beauty these doctrines had 
the advantage that they could now speak of the manifestation of 
God in beautiful young persons without being exposed to the re¬ 
proach of huliil (above pp. 463 ff.). God is not present with a 
part of His substance in a creature but only appears to be there as 
in a mirror. In this way they also distanced themselves from 
anthropomorphism {tashblh) which ascribes a particular form to 
God. 
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Cf. Mahmud Alusi, al-Ajwiba al~‘^iraqiyya 12. 

Thus '"Iraqi sings: “You’re in all forms and you have no form” 
(see below). 

A few selected texts will make this clear. 

a) Theoretical discussions: 

Even before the rise of actual pantheism (Nallino, Raccolta 2/ 
331-35) Muhammad Ghazzall (d. 505/1111) writes: 

All beauty in the world is only a contribution {hasanatun min hasandt) from 
that beauty. {Ihyd^ 4/300, Baydn haqiqat al-ridd\ Stufen 744/F.291). 

'"Ayn al-Qudat al-HamadhanI (executed 525/1131): 

You still don’t even know why the shdhid is loved by all hearts. An element 
of heavenly love-play is contained in this earthly shdhid, this beautiful face. 
That “Truth” can assume the image of this beautiful form. I already praise one 
who reveres an earthly shdhid, because those who revere the heavenly shdhid are 
rare indeed. But don’t think I mean the physical beloved! {Tamhid 10, fol. 145a- 
b). 

He had but one purpose in bringing forth both worlds’ Existence... To see 
Himself in the mirror of the soul and then to become the lover of Himself who is 
without flaw. (Tamhid 10, fol. 132a). 

Maqsudash az Jjdd-i wujCid-i kawnayn yak chiz buwadh ki an hame burhdn ast. 

Dar d^ina-i ruh bi-blnadh khwadh-ra pas ^dshiq-i khwadh shawadh ki be-nuqsdn ast. 

^Umar Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235) says in his famous mystical 
qaslda, the Td^'iyya: 

And declare openly that beauty is absolute and out of an inclination to 
(outward) trumpery don’t adhere to the view that it’s contingent! For the beauty 
of every beautiful (youth) and every beautiful (woman) is on loan from Its 
(divinity’s) beauty. For Its sake Qays (the lover) of Lubna was enraptured, as was 
every lover, such as Majnun (the lover) of Layla or Kuthayyir (the lover) of 
""Azza. And each of them loved the image of Its disguise in the form of a beauty 
which shone forth in the beauty of a form. This only happened because It came 
to light in places of manifestation, and they thought the latter were something 
other than It when It revealed Itself in them. It appeared under a veil and con¬ 
cealed Itself in places of manifestation, showing Itself in the various colors 
which become visible in each case. In the first becoming It appeared in the place 
of manifestation of Eve, before she became a mother. (Verses 241-46).—Some¬ 
times It’s Lubna, another time Buthayna, and then again It’s called ''Azza, the 
supremely noble. (Verse 251). 

Ibn ‘"Arab! (d. 638/1240) also teaches that every love, regard¬ 
less of its object, is directed toward God, and that God brought 
forth the world in His own image, and contemplates and loves 
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Himself in it, as in a mirror. In the love of a person who loves, in 
reality God simply loves Himself. 

It is He who appears to the eye of every lover in every beloved object, and in 
all existence there is only one lover. The whole world consists of lovers and 
beloveds, and all this goes back to Him... And likewise no one loves anything 
except his Creator but He removes Himself from sight through Love for Zaynab, 
Su'^ad, Hind and Layla, for earthly goods, money, honor and everything which is 
loved in the world. The poets speak about all possible things without knowing 
(what they’re really saying), but the knowers connect all poetry, every riddle, 
every eulogy and love poem to Him behind the veil of forms. For God is jeal¬ 
ously on guard lest anything besides Himself be loved. (There follows the ex¬ 
planation that the causes of love, agreeable behavior and beauty, are only found 
with God). And since God knows Himself, He knows that the world is from Him¬ 
self and He brings it forth in accordance with His own form, and it’s a mirror for 
Him in which He sees His own form, and He loves nothing but Himself. (Futuhdt 
2/326, Bdb 178; Asm, El Islam cristianizado 463-64). 

(Verse:) There is no object of love except for Him. Sulayma and Layla and the 
Zaynabs are only there to conceal matters. They’re curtains which have been let 
down. This is what the poetry and prose of lovers says. Like Majnun (the lover) 
of Layla and he who preceded him, like Bishr and Hind, but I can’t mention them 
all. 

Know that divine beauty, because of which God called Himself beautiful and 
said of Himself through the mouth of His Prophet that He loves beauty, is in all 
things. Moreover, there is only one beauty. For God only created the world after 
His own image and He is beautiful. Therefore, the whole world is beautiful, and 
He loves beauty, and whoever loves beauty loves the beautiful. {Futiihdt 2/542, 
Bdb 242). (Ibn ^Arabl does not say here: God created Adam in His image but 
rather God created the world in His image, because according to Ibn ‘^Arabl’s 
macrocosm-microcosm doctrine, Adam, i.e. man, is a copy of the universe). 

God loves beauty. This is an allusion to the hadlth: Inna’lldha ta^dld jamilun yuhibbu’l- 
jamdl\ Ibn al-Athlr, Nihdya 1/178. Cf. also Fusus, Hikma ddamiyya, trans. by Moreno, An- 
tologia 193; ^Abd al-Razzaq QashanI in Moreno, Antologia 239 ff. 

Now Ibn ""Arab! was most definitely very well disposed toward 
women and had no interest at all in “gazing at beardless youths”. 
(Futuhdt 2/190, Bdb 108). He says very nicely about love of 
women: 

Whoever knows the worth of women and the secret contained within them 
will not refrain from loving them. Indeed, love for them is part of the perfection 
of the knower of God. For such love is a legacy from the Prophet and a divine 
love. And the Prophet says: “They were made dear to me (perfume and women).” 
Thus he designates no one other than God Himself as the cause of love for them. 
{Futuhdt ibid.) 
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Ibn ‘"Arab! did not shy away from conferring a mystical signif¬ 
icance on his love experiences with a Meccan Beatrice whom he 
sang of in his poems, which led to his opponents criticizing him 
and accusing him of unbelief. {The Terjumdn al-ashwdq, Intro¬ 
duction). 

Jam! himself, the author of the Nafahdt aTuns, whom we heard 
above defend the shdhidbdz Awhad al-Dln KirmanI, expresses 
the same ideas in poetic form in the introduction to his epic Yusuf 
u Zulaykhd: 

He made a mirror of the atoms of this world and cast a reflection of His face on 
everything. From that radiance a splendor fell upon the rose, and from the rose 
confusion fed upon the nightingale’s heart. From His own face He conferred 
adornment on Layla, and from every hair of Majnun love arose... His beauty dis¬ 
plays itself everywhere... The heart which loves those who are beautiful loves 
Him, whether knowingly or not. (Yusuf u Zulaykhd p. 24; cf. Browne, LHP 
1/439-42). 

Already Wasiti (d. 331/942) admires the manifestation of God’s beauty in nature. Mas- 
signon, Recueil 75. Creation as the mirror for God’s beauty is also found in Tuhfat al-ahrdr p. 
36, Maqdla 1; trans. in Moreno, Antologia I'll f. 

That Jam! was inspired in his poetic production by this reli¬ 
gious gazing at beauty is attested by his friend, the Chagatay poet 
Mir ""AH Shir NawaT (d. 906/1501), in his lovely obituary on the 
deceased poet: 

He perceived divine beauty while gazing at its earthly places of manifestation 
and was then gripped by a kind of compulsion and couldn’t refrain from repro¬ 
ducing this meaning in the garb of poetry. In this way he found an appeasement 
for the fire, and peace for a fiery heart. 

Haqlqat cemdlin mecdz mezdhiri mii^dhedesi de mu^dyene koriip bJ-ijjtiyarliglar dest 
biriip irkendur. 01 ma^nini nazni libdside edd qilmaqdin guzirleri yoq irkendUr kim bu vdsita 
bile otqa teskJn ve otlu kdngiilgd drdm bulur irkendur. (Khamsat al-mutahayyirln, Ms. Fatih 
4056, fol. 693b). 

Dost-i Muhammad reports the following as a statement of 
Ahmad Kashanl (d. 949/1542): 

This is like when a lofty king has many clothes sewn for himself, of every 
kind and every color, some of them long, others short, some tight, others 
loose-fitting. Sometimes he wears the one, sometimes he wears another of these 
clothes... Every form which exists in the world is a garment of God. In every 
kind of these clothes God appears according to the cut of the clothing in ques¬ 
tion but in the garment which is Adam’s form He appears in perfection. The 
shaykh said: ‘The clothing which is Adam’s form, God especially likes, and this 
garment fits Him and suits Him especially well. For His elevated person appears 
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in it the way He really is. Whether one says mirror or clothing, this is merely a 
dispute about words. Both are one... For in this clothing He has wholly taken on 
appearance, it’s as He Himself is... The initiated (khawass) recognize Him in ev¬ 
ery form.—There follows the story which was translated above about Rozbihan 
Baqli who recognized God in the form of a Turk. (See above p. 462). 

From later literature one may at least mention Baha'’ al-Din al-^Amiirs (d. 1031/1622) 
Risala fi’l-Wahda al-wujudiyya (in MajmCi^'a, Cairo 1328) in which (pp. 307-08) the early 
hadith al~ru'’ya (pp. 445-46) is referred to in order to demonstrate the possibility of God’s 
self-revelation in earthly forms of manifestation. 

We shall be coming back to these doctrines once again in a dif¬ 
ferent connection (pp. 571 ff.). 

b) Lyric poets. 

It would be tempting to trace these attitudes among the Persian 
poets and see where they first emerge. But in the present state of 
Neo-Persian philology this would not be an easy task to carry 
out. Nevertheless, a few references may be given. 

The Dlwdn of the alleged poet Baba Kuhi-i Shlrazi (lithograph, Shiraz 1347) 
who died in 440 AH contains verses such as: 

He walked with locks on His shoulders and shining like a moon at night. 
Tears burst from my eyes like a torrent... That truth, besides which there is noth¬ 
ing existent—I beheld It quickly, the way It walked in the form of a human (p. 
23). It is He who sees His own beauty with every eye. He beholds His own 
beauty and admires Himself (p. 13). 

But Baba Kuhi is an early distortion of the name of the well-known Sufi writer 
Ibn Bakuya, and Mirza Muhammad Qazwini, who makes this assertion, also 
shows that the alleged Dlwdn is a forgery and belongs to the 9th or 10th century 
AH. (Shadd al-izdr, pp. 381 and 561). 

If the Dlwdn of Ahmad Jam! (441-536/1049-1142), which was 
published in Cawnpore in 1923, were authentic, then the curious 
mixture of piety, pantheistic theology and anacreontic love 
would already be documented in this relatively early Sufi poet: 

In the beauty of those with a beautiful face every moment I have openly seen 
God’s essence. 

The beauty of God which was concealed behind the curtain appeared to me un¬ 
expectedly from the cheek of the beloved. 

Dar jamdl-i khubruydn har dam-e dshkdrd dldha-am dhdt~i Khudhd. (P. 5). 

Husn-i Khudhdy an ki nihdn budh dar tutuq ndgah padidh az rukh-i dilddr shudh mard. 

(P. 8). 

One could pile up a number of such passages. But the authen¬ 
ticity of the dlwdn is likewise dubious. It should presumably be 
dated to a much later period. 
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An especially rich source for these views is the Diwan of Fakhr 
al-Din ‘'Iraqi (d. 686/1287). Iraqi is the third of the three shaykhs 
whom JamI feels called upon to defend because of their 
shdhidbdzl (above p. 490). In his biography only his simple love 
experiences are recounted and his intense cult of beauty is de¬ 
scribed, whereas in his poems his religious views clearly emerge. 

As a student, out of love for a young qalandar dervish, ""Iraqi goes off with the 
latter’s group to Multan in India, where he becomes the murid and eventually the 
son-in-law of Baha^ al-DIn Zakariyya^ Multani. Later he comes to Anatolia, and 
we hear how the administrator of the Seljuk kingdom, Mu^^in al-Din Parwana, 
becomes his follower and builds him a cloister in Tokat. We also hear how one 
day the Parwana attempts in vain to bestow gold on him and instead must engage 
for him the beautiful singer Qawwal Husayn, with whom ""Iraqi then arranges a 
mystical dance celebration {samd'') for which he himself composes ghazals. In 
Cairo, where he settled after the Parwana’s death, he walks past a shoemaker’s 
shop and there sees a beautiful apprentice. He asks the master: “Who is this 
boy?” “My son”, answers the shoemaker. The shaykh points to the boy’s lips 
and says: “Isn’t it wrong that such lips and teeth should come in contact with 
donkey’s leather?” The father says: “We’re poor and this is our craft. If he 
doesn’t grip donkey’s leather between his teeth, he won’t find his bread.” The 
shaykh asks: “How much does he earn a day?”—“Four dirhams”—“I’ll give you 
eight dirhams so he no longer does this work.” Now the shaykh and his 
companions come every day to the shoemaker’s shop, gaze without disturbance 
at the boy’s face, and recite poetry and weep. This is reported to the sultan. The 
latter inquires whether the shaykh has ever taken the boy with him or been alone 
with him in the shop. When the answer turns out to be negative, he increases the 
sum given by HraqI or his people by five dinars a day and offers to deliver the 
boy to the shaykh in the cloister. The shaykh refuses the offer: “We must obey 
him, we can’t give him orders.”—Toward the end of his life Hraql goes to 
Damascus. At the behest of the Egyptian sultan, the local amir, along with the 
clergy, shaykhs and prominent men, goes forth to welcome him. The amir has 
his beautiful son with him. When the shaykh catches sight of him, he in¬ 
voluntarily {he-ikhtiydr) falls at his feet, at which point the youth and his fa¬ 
ther, for their part, fall at the shayLh’s feet. The Damascenes find fault with this 
but are unable to say anything. After six months Hraqi’s son arrives in Damas¬ 
cus from Multan, and a short time after that the Sufi poet, intoxicated with 
beauty, dies. (Nafahdt, lithograph 542-45; Terciime 671-75; E. G. Browne, LHP 
3/136 ff.). 

""Iraqi’s Diwdn begins with a qasida in which the above-de¬ 
picted pantheistic ideas immediately appear with clarity: 

...You’ve displayed your light in the garb of this and that. You’ve made your 
call “Be” (kawn) and “place” (makdn) resound in the world (= You’ve brought 
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forth the world by means of Your creative word). You said to Your face: “Become 
visible in every form there is.'’ Then You made resound in the world the call: 
“‘Be!’ and it was.” ...You are in every form and Yourself have no form... You 
show Your face every moment in a thousand mirrors, in every mirror You show 
Your face differently... The play of Primordial Love (i.e. God) cast loving 
glances on Itself, then this confusion and this lamentation fell upon both 
worlds. In the rosegarden You contemplated Your own face with the eye of the 
nightingales. Then the rosegarden resounded with the nightingales’ song. The 
play of Primordial Love from Itself unto Itself continues evermore, but the 
lovers are suspected (as if they were really the ones in love). (Kulliyyat 2-3). 

Other passages: 

His beauty displays itself at every moment differently in every mirror. Some¬ 
times it appears in the garment of Eve, other times in the form of Adam. (P. 42). 

He distributes kisses to His own lip. He pursues love-play with His own 
cheek. (P. 44). 

The forms of manifestation are at the same time revelation and 
unveiling of the beauty of God: 

I have a beloved behind the curtain. The lights of His cheek are the curtained- 
off room. He lifted the veil from His cheek and said: “Look at My cheek instead 
of the curtain! Eveiything you find beautiful in both worlds, I am that behind the 
curtain.” (P. 48). 

Thus the old doctrine returns: “And if the hulul-ptop\t see a 
person whom they find beautiful, they don’t know whether per¬ 
haps their God is within him” (above p. 464). But the basic meta¬ 
physical mind-set has become different. 

If God were to show Himself without veils, the world would be 
destroyed. (See pp. 589 f. below). 

If the light of His beauty were to be seen even with the veil, the world would 
be consumed in flames by His beauty’s splendor. (P. 53). 

It is in this sense then that HraqI views beautiful persons and 
the beauty of this world: 

It’s beautiful to see the beloved’s face with the eye of the soul, in particular to 
catch sight of it unexpectedly. It’s beautiful to see clearly all things hidden in 
the clarity of His cheek. Only in the mirror of His cheek can one see His cheek’s 
reflection with the eyes. (P. 43). 

I contemplated the beautiful stature of beautiful persons, then I saw the gar¬ 
ment of Your beauty clearly in the slender figure of each of them. (P. 79). 

The eye of the heart sees His face in the face of the shahid. (P. 5). 

Every moment absolute beauty (jamdl-i mutlaq) shows itself to you in the 
form of this or that person. (P. 50). 
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With these verses may be compared two verses of the much 
later HilalT (d. 939/1532), a far weaker poet than ""Iraqi, whose 
temperament is also noticeably different from that of his prede¬ 
cessor: 

Oh you from whose face God’s face appears to us, let us look at God in your 
face! (Dlwan-i HilalT, lithograph Cawnpore 1912, p. 2). 

God’s art of creation became visible to me in your beauty. When I came to 
know you, I became a knower of God. (P. 88). 

Man of piety, be gone! For I have an experience with the beautiful of the city 
which you don’t have with your God. (P. 72). 

In "^IraqT, alongside verses of this kind in which the Godhead is 
addressed, i.e. where the poet philosophizes about divine appear¬ 
ance in earthly beauty, there are many others in which without 
any doubt a boy or a youth is addressed, or is the subject of dis¬ 
cussion. 

You’re absolutely as fine as the soul, oh youth. What is still more beautiful 
than the soul? You are, oh youth! All hearts are inclined toward your face. Come 
now, you’re a sweet heart-ravisher, oh youth! ...Give yourself a kiss on the lips 
and then know the taste of the water of life, oh youth! ...UraqI can’t live one 
moment in the world without your lips, oh youth! (Pp. 107-08). 

Or: 

We will (wish to) recall that gracious youth, we will fill the palate of the soul 
with sweetness, etc. (P. 92). 

Or with the conventional motifs of lyrical love poetry: 

I want to make it public—how long can I still keep it secret? “I love you!”, (I 
cry) with a loud voice... Your lovers are to be excused indeed, for there’s no one 
like you... Oh all of you who rebuke me because of love! My ear doesn’t listen to 
such admonition. Even if I’m far from your breast. I’ve attached myself to your 
dream image. You’re in my heart so much that one could think I look at you con¬ 
tinually, oh you who have set chains on my heart! But where are you, and where 
am I? Ah, what distance! Oh Uraqi, don’t dwell on such vain dreams! (Pp, 98-99). 

Sometimes the desires and wish-dreams are modest: 

Let me walk for a moment through your street, so I may perhaps be happy for 
a moment in life! (P. 184). 

Sometimes they aspire to more bold goals: 

I have new longing for the proximity of your love, I have a longing to speak 
with you in secret. Sweetly to lie against your breast during long nights until 
dawn, that’s what I long for. (P. 182). 

Moreover, ""Iraqi has hybrid poems which will scarcely yield a 
meaning if one does not assume that God and the earthly beloved 
are being addressed simultaneously. 
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When the sun of Your cheek paints shadows on the earth, then all earthly be¬ 
ings (raise their) robe’s hem above the spheres. Look at me! For through me the 
sun of Your cheek becomes visible. The radiance of the sun doesn’t appear if 
there’s no earth. (God only reveals Himself in “the places of manifestation”). 
My heart is Your mirror, keep it pure (don’t sadden it)! For the face only shows 
itself purely, if the mirror is pure. Press Your lips to my lips, come and kiss me! 
For my soul has already risen to my lips (in order to abandon me in death), where 
else should I receive the remedy? You strike me with the sword of a glance at me, 
but I’m afraid lest the sword You wield so fearlessly strike Yourself. (Because the 
lover has become the beloved). For the sake of Your own form You look at me. 
Otherwise would you look at a non-entity? Heaven forbid! You adorn me with the 
adornment of Your being so You can see Your beauty in me. If I were not dressed 
in the garment of Your being, I would tear up my collar because of Your self-suf¬ 
ficiency (pp. 571 ff below)! Don’t send HraqI away all of a sudden! Your hand 
isn’t like the ocean which drives the blade of straw away from itself (Pp. 116- 
17, emended following manuscripts). 

Now the poets were also accustomed to seek their shahid in the 
wine-tavern and for this reason songs about wine (khamriyydt) 
are not lacking in Hraqi. But in the wine-tavern as well the light 
of divinity appears to him, as everywhere else. 

In the beauty of the cheek of the fair ones I openly saw only Him. In the eye 
of those with a beautiful face I saw full of charm only Him. In the eyes of every 
lover only He was worthy. In the glances of Wamiq who loved ""Adhra I saw only 
Him... I saw the flowers of gardens, the fields and the steppes: He was the 
rosegardens, in the fields I saw only Him. Oh you insane heart, go to the wine- 
tavern. For in the wine jug and the measure of wine I openly saw only Him. In 
the wine-tavern and in the rose-bush quaff gleaming wine, inhale the fragrance 
of the lily and the rose. For in them I saw only Him! (P. 140). 

And in this sphere as well that hybrid form arises concerning 
which one does not know whether it is a human being or God. 

Unexpectedly my idol walked drunken in the bazaar. Then all at once a tumult 
arose from the bazaar’s gate... And His love passed by the hermit’s cell and by 
the temple of the idols. Then the believer lost his heart and the gebr lost his 
gebr’s belt. In the street of the wine-taverns His beauty cast a glance. Then tu¬ 
mult and noise emerged from the wine-seller’s doors. At the time of prayers 
{rnunajat) the beauty of His cheek shone. Then there came the cry of woe and 
lamentation from the hearts of the pious... Since no one sees anything except 
His cheek, that rapacious idol came forth in all forms. He extended His head from 
the collar of both worlds. Every moment that friend came forth in another garb. 
(P. 102). 

Nallino notes the same phenomenon of erotic poetry’s ambi¬ 
guity—which he calls: “far correre sempre parallel! i due sens! 
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letterale ed allegorico”—in connection with the shorter poems of 
‘'Umar Ibn al-Farid, and attributes this to Persian influence. 
{Raccolta 2/204). I would prefer to see in the phenomenon not 
so much a peculiarity of style but rather one of sensibility. God 
and the beloved melt into one another for the poet. This is pan¬ 
theism in an erotic-emotional form. 

But ‘'Iraqi’s longing does not become quenched by means of 
the thousandfold reflections and veilings of the divine beloved. 

Out of love for You I’ve completely lost my wits. Where are You? I wander 
through the world with Your scent (in my soul). I seek You everywhere. Where 
are You? Since the world can’t encompass Your beauty, how should I know what 
You’re like and where You are? ...Give a sign to my confused and distraught 
heart! Show a path! Where are You? Since poor ''Iraqi is completely out of his 
wits for You, won’t You finally say: “You madman of love, where are you?” (Pp. 
156-57). 

‘'Iraqi seeks God in vain outside in the creation: 

My idol has never shown His face to anyone, all this talk of people is in 
vain. The one who praised You correctly has also only heard a story from some¬ 
one else. (P. 198). 

But he finds Him at last within his own soul: 

Oh You soul of the world, I seek You with (my whole) soul. With a dizzy head 
I seek You all about the world. You sit in my heart day and night. And I seek 
Your traces in creatures. (P. 192). 

Many of these motifs, as is well known, are also discernible in 
several “lofty” (buland) ghazals of Hafiz, as for example in the 
ghazal rhyming in hd (shabdna) which I have sought to imitate 
in the Georg Jacob Festschrift (pp. 232-33): 

Er ists, der im sanger sich verhiillt, 

Er der freund, Er, der den becher ftillt; 

Fleisch und blut sind mittel nur des Einen, 

Dir im schattenbilde zu erscheinen. 

Keinem half’s, der um die gunst gefreit 
Jenes konigs, der seit ewigkeit, 

Spiegelnd sich in eigner schonheit glanze, 

Mit sich selber buhlt im weltentanze. 

Hafiz, ach, von ratseln ist umsponnen, 

Unser leben; wer ihm nachgesonnen 
Und gemeint, er sei auf rechter spur, 

Wusste fabelwerk und marchen nur. 
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(It’s He who disguises Himself as the singer. 

He’s the friend, He it is who fills the cup. 

Flesh and blood are simply the means 

The One employs to appear to you in shadowy forms. 

No one ever profited by wooing favor 
From that king who since eternity. 

Reflecting Himself in His own beauty’s radiance. 

Pursues love with Himself in the world’s dance. 

Alas Hafiz, spun round with riddles 
Is our life. Whoever puzzled over it 
And thought he was on the right track. 

Knew no more than myths and fables.) 

10 

Qalandariyydt 

It is not necessary for us to give samples from among the numer¬ 
ous anacreontic wine songs in which ‘'Iraqi sings of wine and the 
wine-pourer who serves him. On the other hand, by way of di¬ 
gression some indication may be given of a genre of poems also 
represented in the DTwdn of ‘'Iraqi, which had acquired a special 
significance in Persian literature: the qalandar songs {qalan¬ 
dariyydt), named after the wandering dervish known as a qalan¬ 
dar who since the fifth century AH had pervaded Persia and by 
the beginning of the seventh had also arrived in Syria. 

Handworterbuch des Islam under “Kalenderiya”; Qasim Ghani, Hafiz 2/440-05. 

The locus classicus for the conception of life of these dervishes 
is found in Bdb 9 of the "^Awdrif al-ma‘^drif (Gaben 85/9.2) of 
"Umar SuhrawardI: 

With the word qalandariyya one designates people whose realm is the happi¬ 
ness of their hearts {tlbat qulubihim) so that they tear down custom and usage 
(takhrlb al-^dddt) and reject being bound by the good manners of social inter¬ 
course (dddb al-mujdlasdt wa’l-mukhdtabdt) and they romp about in the arena of 
heart’s joyfulness. They have few religious works such as fasting and prayer to 
show for themselves, except for the absolutely obligatory duties. They feel no 
qualms about enjoying the pleasures of the world, whatever is allowed by the 
concessions (rukhas) of holy law. And frequently they are only engaged in the 
concessions and do not strive to implement the strict prescriptions of the law 
(wa-lam yatlubu haqd^iqad-^azima). 
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The strict SuF is engaged with the latter and not with the concessions. Concerning the 
terms rukhsa and ^azima cf. Nallino, Raccolta 21221, 271. 

At the same time they make it a rule for themselves not to store up anything. 
They abstain from collecting and amassing goods. Nor do they adopt the out¬ 
ward manners of ascetics, people who withdraw from the world and worshippers 
of God, but they content themselves with happiness in God {tlbat qulubihirn 
ma^a'llah). They confine themselves to this. They are not interested in anything 
besides this, but their only aim is the happiness of their hearts. 

We can add to this well-meaning description that the qalandars, 
devoted themselves without reservation to love, wine and gam¬ 
bling. In any case the term qalandarkhdna in ‘'Attar designates a 
place where gambling and drinking go on. (See above p. 394). 
The qalandariyya is most closely related to the type person 
known as a “rind” whose special characteristic consists of the fact 
that he does not care about the customs and opinions of the world 
around him but devotes himself without concern to life’s plea¬ 
sures, in particular to wine, and likewise develops a kind of hu¬ 
mor toward life (namely tibat al-qulub). Moreover, it should be 
added that among the qalandar dervishes the theme of indiffer¬ 
ence toward the positive religions and their rites is strongly de¬ 
veloped. A frequently cited quatrain, attributed—whether cor¬ 
rectly is open to doubt—to as early a figure as Abu Sa‘'Id ibn 
Abl’l-Khayr, goes as follows: 

Until madrasa and minaret fall into ruin, this affair of the qalandar will not be 
settled. Until faith becomes unbelief and unbelief becomes faith, no bondsman 
of God will be a true Muslim. 

Cf. Babinger in: Der Islam 11/1921/66; Goldziher, Vorlesungen 172; Abdiilbaki 
Golpinarli, Mevlana Celdleddin, 2nd edition, 1952, p. 271. 

They have no interest at all in the titles to glory of the Sufis, 
i.e. asceticism, withdrawal from the world, stations (maqdms) and 
the miracles of saints. The young ‘'Iraqi, who encounters qalan¬ 
dar dervishes for the first time in Hamadan, hears them sing: 

We’ve moved from the mosque to the wine-tavern. We’ve drawn a line across 
the page of withdrawal from the world and miracles of saints. In the street of the 
Magians, in the ranks of lovers we’ve settled down. We took the cup from the 
hand of the drinkers in the tavern. If (only) the heart beats, this is henceforth 
the proper drum of honor. For we’ve hoisted the banner of dominion in the sky. 
We’re beyond “withdrawal from the world’’ and “stations”. For all too often have 
we drunk exhaustion’s cup in withdrawal from the world and stations. (Ms. Fatih 
3845, fol. 4b). 
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As is already clear from these samples, the content of qalandar 
poetry is not merely a straightforward description of “happiness 
of hearts” in which, for instance, there is no further mention at all 
of the neglected religious duties and the despised Sufi rules. On 
the contrary, these poets are forever joyfully jangling their cast¬ 
off chains, so to speak, as if their consciousness of having de¬ 
stroyed their commitments confers an even greater happiness 
than the pleasure of their acquired freedom itself. They are proud 
that they have cast everything behind them, continually play at 
converting to Christianity and Magianism, describe the pious as 
hypocrites and declare that for themselves church and Ka'^ba are 
the same, and much more besides. But similarly the euphoria of 
the carousing drinker who, without a cent left in his purse, 
“hasn’t got a leg to stand on”, sounds forth from these verses. 

This qalandar poetry is already fully developed in the Diwdn 
of Sana"’! (d. 535/1140-41) where the word qalandar occurs (e.g. 
pp. 316, 829) and the qalandar pir is praised (p. 83) whom we 
will find again later in Hafiz. 

Unfortunately the editor of the Tehran edition has reordered the Dlwan alphabetically. In 
its manuscripts the qalandariyyat are grouped separately. 

In the alleged Diwdn of Ahmad Jam! (above p. 496) such atti¬ 
tudes are also found: 

Drunkenness and the life of the qalandar and the life of the rind, this is the old 
mentality of the people who’ve renounced their reason. Bankruptcy and indi¬ 
gence, poverty and dearth, this is the capital of the treasure of the have-nots. 
Devoting one’s life to the street of the friend is better than eternal life. 

Sell the wool of the Sufi robe and drink wine, oh Ahmad! 

Mastl u qalandar! u rind! !n khoyd qad!m-i be-hushan ast. 

Iflas u niydz u faqr u hdjat sarmdya-i ganjd rnuflisdn ast. 

Jan bar sar-i kdy-i dost dadhan bihtar zi-haydt-i jdwidhdn ast. {D!\\>dn p. 50). 

Firosh sufd muraqqa‘^ bi-nosh Ahmad may! {D!wdn p. 51). 

‘'Iraqi sings: 

Boy, sing the qalandar tune if you are our companion. For we no longer have 
a liking for withdrawal from the world and piety! ...I have neither gold nor sil¬ 
ver, neither heart nor religion, nor the world: I and (a good) companion and a 
corner and an empty purse as a treasure. Withdrawal from the world and practic¬ 
ing piety, I’m not cut out for that. Bring the wine-cup, for truly I’ve abjured 
hypocritical worship! ...When I’m drunk from wine, what’s a church, what’s the 
Ka'^ba? ...I went to circumambulate the Ka’^ba but they wouldn’t let me into the 
sanctuary. “Go!”, they said to me. “Who are you that you could enter the Ka'^ba?” 
I knocked at the cloister’s gate. From within I heard the call: “Come inside. 
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Uraqi. For youTe our intimate companion!” (Kulliyyat pp. 154-55, emended 
following manuscripts). 

Every reader of Hafiz will recall those remarkable ghazah in 
which the poet relates, for instance, that “our plr" proceeded 
straight from the mosque to the wine-tavern, or in which he is 
proud he has pawned his Sufi robe in the wine-tavern, or receives 
instruction from the aged Magian or from the Magian boy, stains 
his prayer rug with wine and pours the bowl of his scorn over the 
head of the sanctimonious hypocrite (zdhid), or describes how 
the wine-pourer, drunk, visits him at night and obliges him to 
drink, etc. These poems are moderate qalandariyydt. They reflect 
the conception of life and emotional attitude toward life of the 
qalandar dervishes. In ‘'Attar’s collection of quatrains, the 
Mukhtdrndma, one chapter bears the heading Qalandariyydt wa- 
khamriyydt, “Qalandar and wine poems”. The quatrains of this 
chapter are dominated by exactly the same themes as the above 
verses of Hafiz, except that the make-believe conversion to infi¬ 
delity emerges more strongly than in the poet of Shiraz. A few 
examples: 

We’ve become slaves of the rinds. Without having drunk wine, we’ve begun 
to make noise. Withdraw your hand from good and bad, from unbelief and Islam! 
Serve wine! For we’ve become wine-drinkers. 

In love with you I’ll adopt a new faith. I’ll speak and hear about fire-worship. 
I’ll gird myself with the gebr’s fourfold belt. I’ll pawn my turban in the wine- 
tavern. 

How long still (will you talk) about the hypocritical ascetic? Now drink wine 
if you’re one of us! Our liver became bloody because of hypocritical asceticism. 
Oh you qalandar rind, where are you now? 

Ma rindan-ra halqa-ba-gdsh amadha^lm nd-khwarda shardb dar khurdsh amadha^im. 

Dost az badh u nek u kufr u islam bi-ddr durd-e dih ki durd-nosh amadha^lm. 

Dar "^ishq-i tu djn-i khwesh now khwaham kard dar larsd^J guft u shinaw khwdham 

kard. 

Zunnar-i chahdr-i gabr khwdham bast dasidr ba-maykhdna giraw khwdham kard. 

Td chand zi-zdhid-i riyd^J dkhir durd-e dar kash agar zi-md^T dkhir? 

Mdrd jigar az zuhd-i riyd’t khun shudh ay rind-i qalandar! kujd"! dkhir? 

(Ms. Fatih 4052, fol. 256a). 

The Diwdn of ‘'Attar is very rich in poems such as these. The 
plr who hurries from the mosque to the wine-tavern, abjures his 
faith, puts on the belt of the infidels, the wine-pourer who visits 
the poet at night and compels him to drink, these figures are fre¬ 
quently to be met with there and are even more distinctly devel- 
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oped than in Hafiz. The same motifs, if not as distinct and 
graphically delineated as in Attar, display themselves clearly 
enough in ‘^Iraql. The qalandars have therefore left enduring 
traces in Persian lyric poetry. It may be that the effect is a purely 
literary one, that the three named poets only devoted themselves 
to these forms of life in their fantasy. But this changes nothing 
with regard to the fact that these poems reflect real life, namely 
that of the qalandar dervishes. And if one considers that even to¬ 
day one encounters people in the Orient, in part among highly 
gifted artists, who profess these views and mutatis mutandis also 
lead their life in accordance with them, one cannot doubt that this 
rind lifestyle had also been current outside the narrow commu¬ 
nity of the dervishes. 


11 

After this deviation let us return to our actual subject, Platonic 
gazing at beauty. It would lead us too far astray to pursue the 
continued existence of this completely or half religious cult of 
beauty in Turkey. But a few indications at this point may not be 
out of place. 

Toward the end of the 17th century, the secretary to the English legation 
writes in his work about Turkey—according to the Italian translation of Con¬ 
stantin Belli, p. 46: 

...non sar^ fuori di proposito nel presente addurre al Lettore, che la Dottrina 
dell’amor Platonico ha rilrouato discepoli, e sequaci nelle scuole de Turchi; che 
chiamano questa passione vna virth lodabile, per cui si giunge all’amor di Dio; 
del quale solamente gli huomini sono capaci, ammirando, ed’amando nelle sue 
Creature 1’imagine della belti che loro ha impressa... 

There follows the obligatory moral outcry on the part of a European. 

Isloria della Stato presente dell'Impero Ottomano, Venice 1672, in Book I, Chapter 7 
Dell’Amore e dell’Amicizia fra i Paggi del Serraglio, p. 46. 

By far the most important document for the continued exis¬ 
tence of these views concerning love in Turkey is the valuable, 
and from a literary point of view in some parts brilliantly written, 
autobiography of the A §§1 Dede Seyyid Ibrahim, a schoolmate of 
Ziya Pa§a (d. 1295/1878). The author reports in the greatest de¬ 
tail about his erotic experiences from earliest youth on and in 
each case presents the relevant Sufi theory. Unfortunately the 
immense size of the work makes it impossible to enter into its 
contents here. 
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A fair copy in three folio-volumes in Istanbul Uni. Libr. TY 78-80; likewise the first vol¬ 
ume of the autograph, ibid. TY 3222. 


12 

However, there is still another form of gazing at beauty which we 
must concern ourself with. 

The heroes of the stories which have thus far been recounted 
were individual Sufis who were struck by the beauty of a boy or 
a youth, i.e. admired in that beauty the reflection of God’s beauty 
or His art of creation. But convivial gatherings were also ar¬ 
ranged during which communal Platonic gazing at beauty some¬ 
times formed a part of the program. These are the convivial mu¬ 
sical events of the Sufis known under the name samd", “listening 
to music”. These events did not always have the character of a 
strictly regulated, solemn ceremony, as until recently the outsider 
could also observe in the cloisters of the Mevlevi dervishes (H. 
Ritter: “Der Reigen der Tanzenden Derwische’”). The samd'' is 
not originally a religious exercise but, as a relaxation after such 
exercises, is conceived of as a concession (rukhsa). 

The outward basis is originally nothing other than the normal 
worldly conviviality which people organized for group amuse¬ 
ment. People gathered at the place of the person who invited 
them, consumed a good meal together, drank and after the meal 
engaged male or female singers who performed music and in 
particular sang love songs. Sometimes in addition the men per¬ 
formed solo dances, as is still done today. At the same time flirt¬ 
ing went on with the female singers or with the male wine-pour- 
ers and pages. A social gathering of this kind during which the 
guests dance, as organized by the vizier al-Muhallabl along with 
the qadl TanukhI (d. 342/953) and other friends, is depicted for 
instance by Tha^'alibl in the Yatima (2/309-10). What took place 
in such social gatherings at the court of the Khwarazmshah is de¬ 
scribed by ‘'Awfi, following Rashid al-Dln Watwat (d. 578/1182), 
in the Lubdb al-albdb (1/36-37). The poet Mindchihrl (d. before 
the middle of the 5th century AH) depicts the behavior of the 
Ghaznawid sultan Mas'^ud (killed 432/1041) during such a fes¬ 
tivity: 

The shah’s hand is on the wine, his heart is with his intimate friends, his eye 
is on a beautiful face, and his ear is with the singer. 

Dast ba~may shah-ra wu dil ba-hazhJrdn dldha ba-nlyd niku u gosh ba-qawwdi 

{Majnia" al-fiisahd'^ 1/568, line 3 from bol. DJwdn, Tehran 1326, p. 137). 
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Naturally, the ruler does not dance but the people dance, just as 
today, under the influence of wine, music and love. 

These customs correspond to what was usual behavior in An¬ 
tiquity as well. 

The symposium consisted of a communal meal and a drinking 
party, during which, once the feast was over, music was per¬ 
formed by musicians expressly engaged for this purpose. The 
guests danced themselves, and it was permitted to kiss the 
ephebes in attendance. 

Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopodie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft under 
“Symposion”. Von Grunebaum in Medieval Islam 314-15 calls attention to the resemblance 
of several other Arabic drinking customs to those of the Greeks. 

The samd''-parties of the Sufis are distinguished from these 
worldly gatherings by the fact that drunkenness or, generally 
speaking, wine and sensuality were frowned upon, and a spiri¬ 
tual, religious character was conferred on the whole, which, as 
one would expect, is strongly pushed into the foreground in the 
textbooks. In these books precise prescriptions are given about 
how one should behave during the samd’', which kind of samd'' is 
allowed and which kind is forbidden, and when and how one 
should participate in the dancing; how one is to behave, if one is 
not aroused by the mood oneself; but chiefly, and for us at rather 
tedious lengths, the controversy around the question as to 
whether listening to music is allowed or forbidden, is discussed. 
Likewise, philosophical reflections regarding the effect of music 
on the human soul and other similar questions are readily dealt 
with. For the musical performance professional musicians, and in 
the early period even professional singers, were engaged, or one 
of the Sufis themselves sang the love songs. 

Cf. for example Ibn ‘^Arabl, al-Amr al-muhkam al-marbut, translated in Asm, El Islam 
cristianizado p. 330. 

If one entered the appropriate mood, one would dance to the 
music, the high point of which is designated as wajd, a kind of 
erotic ecstasy. Among the Sufis who permitted this item of the 
program, a handsome boy or youth who was beautifully decked 
out formed the object of their gazing. 

Of course, in the reformative writings of the strict QushayrI 
and in the work of his predecessor Sarraj (d. 378/988) one only 
finds hints of these practices. Indeed, we have already seen that 
QushayrI condemned the doctrine of the shdhid and did not wish 
to know anything about the stories “of certain shaykhs”. Sulami’s 
book about “the customs of the Sufis”, in the concluding part of 
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which he spoke of the concessions of the Sufis (rukhasuhum) and 
dealt with dancing, singing and gazing at a beautiful face, has un¬ 
fortunately not come down to us. (Above p. 473). 

No one has collected the individual notices scattered throughout the relevant literature. 
(Cf. for example the verses about dancing cited by Yahya ibn Mu^adh in the Hilya 10/61 22 - 
24 )- 

Something further can be gleaned from the unabridged Qut al- 
quliib of the rather more lenient Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 386/ 
996). (The printed version abbreviates the pertinent passages in 
chpt. 32). He condemns anthropomorphism (tashbih) and sensu¬ 
ality, and at most will only concede as allowable that one think of 
legally permitted objects of love, i.e. one’s wife or a female slave, 
during these gatherings. But as an ideal he demands a form of 
gazing which results in contemplative instruction about God’s 
attributes (i.e. in particular His power of creation). He writes 
(sometimes with rather obscure expressions): 

Whoever listens to music with an anthropomorphic conception of God 
{‘^aid’I-tashbih wa’l-tamthll) commits a heretical act (alhada). If someone listens 
with earthly love and sensuality {^ald’L-hawd wa’l-shahwa), that is play and tri¬ 
fling (la^ib wa-lahw). But if someone listens, and while doing so acquires under¬ 
standing and the vision of knowledge about (mushdhadat al-Hlm ^ald) the mean¬ 
ing of divine attributes, and in order to find the way and proof for true miraculous 
signs (of God), then he listens with profit... And when listening to music (at the 
music gathering), there is allowed, forbidden and what is dubious. If someone 
listens with a carnal soul, with gazing in sensuality and worldly love, then it’s 
forbidden. And if someone listens while he imagines in his thoughts the form of 
a permitted (object of love), a slave woman or spouse, then it’s dubious {shubha, 
an intermediary stage between permitted and forbidden), because it involves 
empty trifling (lahw). Many of the ancients, the Companions of the Prophet, 
and the Followers did this with upright worship of God (bi-ihsdn).^ But if some¬ 
one listens with his heart while contemplating spiritual objects (ma’^dnin) 
which lead him to proof (of any intelligible attributes of God, cf. the GhazzalJ 
passage above p. 463) and show him the ways to the divine Friend, then it’s al¬ 
lowed... If someone at such a time beholds a creature, it is a sign that his heart is 
turbid and far from God, and if someone introduces play and trifling, then this is 
proof of a lack of understanding (naqsi lubbih),.. And if someone hears the tones 
and imagines in his fantasy the form of the singer who produces the tones 
iqawwdl and shahid are thus identical here), this is a temptation for his consci¬ 
ence... For the upright and those who stand in the truth, it is an act of worship, 
whereas for him who is only pretending and behaves triflingly (al-mudda^l al- 
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On the technical sense of this term see Nallino, Raccolta 2/267-68. 
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lahi), it is sensuality and temptation. This is the pleasure which causes your feet 
to slip because anthropomorphic conceptions are involved in it. (Ms. Kdprulu 
765, fol. 247a; cf. the printed edition of the Qiit 2/61-62; Nahrung 2/511 ff./ 
32.746 ff.). 

The people of Medina, as well as the people of Mecca, have maintained up to 
our time a favorable attitude toward listening to music. I was also acquainted 
with the qadl Abu Marwan. He possessed female slaves who could play music, 
whom he kept on hand for the Sufis. He would gather the Sufis before them and 
then have the female singers perform songs. He was a very cultivated man... And 
what we say about music is also true about gazing. (If the one who does it thinks 
about worldly things and creatures, it’s forbidden. On the other hand, if he 
thinks of eternal things and the Creator, it’s permitted). 

In another passage MakkI presents the various doctrinal opin¬ 
ions about the permissibility of drinking which proves that 
drinking did go on. The earlier men of piety appear not to have 
found anything objectionable about moderate enjoyment of 
wine. 

Cf. the statements of Malik ibn Dinar (d. 113 AH), Muhammad ibn Wasi% Sufyan al- 
Thawri (d. 161 AH) and others in Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Ashriba, pp. 51-53. 

In the present-day orders, as far as I am told, only drunkenness 
is frowned upon. 

Then MakkI deals with the question of kissing. 

Ibn ‘^Abbas and other Companions of the Prophet said when they were asked 
about kissing: “I disapprove of it for a young man. I see nothing wrong with it 
in the case of a shaykh.”^ 

That listening to music and dancing took place after a meal, in 
which the Sufis compensated themselves for their otherwise 
sparse diet and their mortifications, is frequently attested. The 
following derisive verses Yaqut ascribes to AbuT-'^Ala'' al- 
Ma'^arri (d. 449/1057) and, in a somewhat different form, to 
Shaddad b. Ibrahim (d. 401/1010): 

I find that the group of Sufis is a wicked group. Say unto them—and how con¬ 
temptible indeed is hulul —: “Did God say to you while you were worshipping 
Him: T want you to eat like an animal and dance’?” {Irshad, Cairo, 3/135, 
11/271). 

In Sana^^I (d. 535/1140-41) we find: 


^ I can no longer give the folia of the manuscript Kopriilii 765 for the quoted passages. 
They belong to the section on the sama"" from which the first passage comes. — See Nahrung 
where Gramlich incorporates this passage in his translation. (Translator’s 

note). 
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The Sufis are out for pleasure, their direction of prayer is the shahid, the can¬ 
dle and the belly. (Dlwdn 76, 1. 14). 

The qadi of Salamiyya, Ibrahim b. Nasr, who died in the same 
city in 610/1213, visits the cloister of MakI in BawazTj near 
Salamiyya, observes a dance of the SOfIs there, and composes the 
following poem; 

Tell Maki the word of an honest admonisher, and one should listen to admo¬ 
nition: “When did the people hear in their religion that singing was a sunna to 
follow? And that a man eats like a male camel and dances in company until he 
falls down? If he were hungry, he wouldn’t twirl about in his enthusiasm for mu¬ 
sic and listen to music. They said: ‘We’re drunk from love of God’, but only the 
drinking bowls have made them drunk. Donkeys are like this: if they have abun¬ 
dant food and drink, the fact of having drunk their fill and satiety cause them to 
jump about.” (Ibn Khallikan 1/9-10 s.n. Ibrahim b. Nasr). 

Abu’l-Tayyib al-Tabari (?) reports in Ibn al-JawzI: 

I’ve heard that the people who practice listening to music even add to this 
gazing at a beardless youth. And sometimes they adorn him with jewelry and 
gaudy clothes and braid, and maintain that they strive after increase in faith by 
means of contemplative gazing, and by inferring the Creator from creation. This 
is the acme of pursuing lusts, deceiving reason and opposing religious science. 
God has said: “Will you not look at yourselves?” (surah 51/21), and: “Why do 
you not look at the camel and how it was created?” (surah 88/17), as well as: 
“And why do they not look at the kingdom of heaven and the earth?” (surah 
7/184). They have swerved from the kind of reflective contemplation which God 
has commanded, toward the direction of that which He has forbidden them. But 
these people do this after having consumed a range of fine foods. And when their 
carnal soul has had enough, it then demands from them music and dance and the 
pleasure of gazing at the faces of youths. If they would eat less, they wouldn’t be 
inclined either to listening to music or to gazing. (Talbis 286; similarly Ibn al- 
Hajj, Mudkhal 2/273). 

Jalal al-Din RumI relates a funny story: 

A Sufi while travelling alights at a Sufi convent and puts his donkey in the 
stable. The Sufis of the convent are very poor. They sell their guest’s donkey 
and arrange a great banquet—this they can only rarely afford and so they eat with 
great gusto (verse 532)—after which there’s dancing. “The convent filled up 
with smoke from the kitchen and the dust which was raised by the dancing feet” 
(verses 529-30). As a text for the music, they choose the words: “The donkey’s 
gone! The donkey’s gone!” The guest also joins in the singing. The next morn¬ 
ing he finds his mount is missing and realizes what’s happened. But there’s 
nothing he can do. He had joined in the singing himself and thereby sanctioned 
what happened. {Mathnawl 2/5 \ 4 ff.). 
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Social gatherings like these were also arranged by Abu Sa'^Id b. 
Abl’l-Khayr (d. 441/1049). He was not such a confirmed enemy 
of Sufi veneration of the beauty of youths as was the strict 
QushayrI and thus he had disagreements with the latter. 

Qushayri defrocks a dervish and bans him from the city because he had asked a 
friend to arrange a musical gathering and invite a young novice of QushayrT’s by 
the name of Isma‘^IIak-i Daqqaq whom he admired: “So I may today emit a few 
cries due to his beauty, because we’re all fire and flame for him.” Abu Sa^^Td, who 
knows the dervish^ has been enraptured with his eldest son for four years, during 
the meal orders the son to place a piece of marzipan in the dervish’s mouth and 
to eat the other half himself This is enough to drive the shocked dervish to set 
out on the pilgrimage. Abu Sa‘'id says to Qushayri: “Is it necessary to expel a 
dervish when a little marzipan can drive him to the Hijaz?” (Asrdr al-tawhid 65- 
66; O’Kane, Secrets 162-64; Nicholson, Studies 35-36.—For other stories 
about meals followed by dancing cf for example Asrdr al-tawhid 102; O’Kane, 
Secrets 216-18; TA 2/205). 

With regard to dressing up the shahid and the ascetic test of 
strength we have already referred to above (p. 485), Zakariyya'' 
Ansari (d. 916/1511), the commentator on Qushayrl’s Risdla, 
gives the following information when he glosses the cited pas¬ 
sage: 

There were those (td^ifatun) who used to take the most beautiful possible 
youth, dress him in the most beautiful clothes and adorn him with the most beau¬ 
tiful attire and place a candle in his hand during the listening to music. Each per¬ 
son then tested himself to see whether he would be distracted by the youth’s 
beauty and his humanity would turn toward him, or whether, because of the psy¬ 
chic state induced by listening to music, his humanity would drop away and he 
would be so engrossed that the youth didn’t occupy him. (Natd^ij al-afkdr 2/103. 
For the original text being commented on see above p. 485). 

A few hours before I wrote down these sentences, a former Naqshbandi Sufi informed 
me that until very recently the same ascetic practice had been current in various orders in a 
somewhat different form—the youth had played the role of the wine-pourer. 

In the Rabdbnama Sultan Walad employs a simile which al¬ 
ludes to dressing up the shahid: 

The way one dresses a shahid in various clothes so as to enjoy a different 
pleasure in the case of each garment. (Fol. 217a). 

A verse of Sa'^dl’s (d. 691/1292) alludes to dancing while 
gazing at the shahid: 


^ Ritter has confused the unnamed defrocked dervish with Bu ‘^Ali Turshizi. The 
latter was a follower of Shaykh Abu SaTd and in love with the shaykh’s son. It was he who 
felt impelled to set out for Mecca as described above. (Translator’s note). 
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Those who are not moved to dance when they gaze at you, tear their clothing 
when you walk past. 

Anan ki ba-dJdhar-i tu dar raqs nayayand chiin me-gudharJ dar ^dqibat jama dardnand. 

Tayyibdt, Calcutta, p. 138. 

Sometimes, as we have seen, the shahid and the singer 
(qawwdl) are one and the same person. 

Niftawayh (d. 323/935) relates about Idris ibn Idris: “I was in Egypt with a 
group of Sufis that had a beardless youth with them who sang for them. One of 
them became so overwhelmed (ghalaba ^ald rajulin minhum amruhu) that he 
didn’t know what he should do. Finally, he said: ‘You there! Say: Ld ildha 
illd'lldh (the profession of faith)!’ The youth said: 'Ld ildha UldHldhL Then the 
man said: ‘I must kiss a mouth which has said: Ld ildha illa’lldh.'"' {Aswdq, Ms. 
Re^’is Lil-kiittab 745, fol. 188a). 

Rozbihan Baqll (d. 606/1209) demands straight out that the 
singer must be beautiful because to impart recreation to the hearts 
{tarwih al-quliib) during listening to music three things are neces¬ 
sary: perfumes, a beautiful face and an attractive voice. {Nafahdt, 
in his biography; Tercume 298-99). 

Muhammad Tabadakani, during the dance, feels a rush of 
rapture toward the young flute player, Darwish Muhammad 
Nayl. 

We have already seen that the strict ‘'Umar SuhrawardI con¬ 
demned these things (p. 489). He writes: 

...especially if in addition his (the dancer’s) movements are mixed with 
clearly false sentiment (nifdq) while he attests his love for one of those present 
and strives to draw near to him without (pure) intention but led by (?) the joyful 
mood of the soul (as it expresses itself) in embracing and kissing hands and feet, 
and suchlike... or that the singer is a beardless youth, whom the souls (nufus) 
feel drawn to gaze upon and from seeing whom they experience pleasure, while 
secretly harboring wicked thoughts. CAwdrif al-ma^drif 2/196 in chpt. 22; 
Gaben 170/22.14,15). 

Ibn "Arab! (d. 638/1240) also wants nothing to do with any of 
this: 

One of the diseases of “states” is that a person takes up association with pi¬ 
ous people in order to be regarded as one of them, while he is actually caught up 
in his sensual lust. If such a person then comes to a session of listening to mu¬ 
sic while he has a love relationship with a girl or a youth about which those pre¬ 
sent know nothing, an ecstasy of love grips him and “the state” overwhelms 
him because he is attached to that person who is in his soul, and then he moves 
(dances) and shouts and sighs and says: “Allah! Allah!” or “He!” and makes ges¬ 
tures and allusions (yushlru bi-ishdrdt) like the people of God. Those present be- 
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lieve that his state is a divine state although he possesses a normal (sahih) sen¬ 
sation of love and a normal state. {Futuhai 2/315). 

Suhrawardl’s younger contemporary Awhad al-Din Kirmani 
was of a different view. He was in fact notorious because of the 
very things censured by Suhrawardl and, as we have seen, was 
characterized by the latter as an adherent of wicked innovations 
(mubtadi''). Perhaps the quoted passage of the "Awdrif is even in¬ 
tended for him. JamI, in the previously cited biography of 
Awhad al-Dln, reports the following: 

It is related in a history work that when he became enflamed during listening 
to music, he would tear open the upper garment of the youths while dancing and 
place his chest against their chest. When he came to Baghdad, the beautiful son 
of the caliph heard about it and said: ‘This is an innovator (mubtadi^) and an in¬ 
fidel! If he behaves this way in my company, I’ll kill him!” When the listening 
to music became more fiery, the shaykh noted this in a miraculous way and re¬ 
cited the verses: 

“It’s easy for me to stand before the point of the dagger, to lose my head on 
my knees for the sake of the friend. You came to kill an infidel. If you’re the war¬ 
rior against the infidels (ghdzi), how fine it is to be an infidel!” 

At that the son of the caliph laid his head at the shaykh’s feet and became his 
novice. (Nafahdt, lithograph, 533; TercUme 661. Following this source, the 
Majdlis al-^ushshdq). 

For Awhad al-Din’s samd''-dmct the presence of a shahid was 
necessary. This is clear from certain of his quatrains: 

So that you don’t think I’m dancing out of art or that I’m dancing out of plea¬ 
sure or because of (good) news (?): this dance of mine is a divine dance. Don’t 
think I’m dancing because of so beautiful a boy! 

(If one changes the punctuation and construes the grammar 
differently, one can also translate the second verse this way: 

Don’t take this dance of mine to be a divine dance! For I’m dancing because of 
so beautiful a boy.) 

Ta zann na-bari k-az hunar-e me-raqsarn ya az sar-i dhawq u khabar-e me-raqsam. 

In raqs(-i) mard raqs-i khudhd'^i ma-shumar k-az baf 2 r-i chunin pisar-e me-raqsam. 

(Ms. Ayasofya 2910, fol. 119b). 

Shahid, candle and music belong together: 

Since the shahid is here and candle and music, for us may no day follow after 
this night! 

Chiln hast hudur-i shahid u sham^ u samd"^ go imshab(-i) mdrd ba-jihdn roz ma bddhf 

(fol. 120a). 

There must even be a particular ephebe on hand: 
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Tonight there’s no trace of musical excitement. Or if there is, then it’s with 
others, not with us. We have nothing from the music tonight. For that beloved 
of ours is not on hand. 

Tonight we have no share in musical excitement because my beloved isn’t 
here tonight. Even if music, candle and shahid are all on hand—what matters is 
his closeness in love and that’s not here tonight. 

Imshab hech athar paydha nest. war hast magar dar digar-e dar md nest. 

Hazz-e zi-samd^" imshab dn-i md nest k-dn munis-e rozgdr-i md Jnjd nest. 

Mara zi-t^ft^h nasib az dn imshab nest k-dn dilbar-i man dar in miydn imshab nest. 

Harchand samd‘' u sham‘d u shdhid hama hast asl-i hama wasl-i dst u dn imshab nest. (Ibid.). 

Once again let us listen to what an opponent has to say: 

And many of them make a religion out of it (this love) and believe that they 
will thereby reach God’s proximity, either because they maintain that it 
cleanses and purifies the soul, or because they maintain that they first concen¬ 
trate their heart on a human being so as then to go over to worshipping God 
alone, or because they maintain that beautiful forms are places of divine mani¬ 
festation and appearance—they call them “places of manifestation of the one 
original beauty”—or because they believe that God has taken up residence in 
them or has become one with them (hului-ittihdd). 

Thus one finds that the pious among these people and the poor (dervishes) 
and their chiefs and comrades have taken secondary gods besides Allah, whom 
they love the way one loves God, either as religious behavior or out of sensual¬ 
ity or both at the same time. That’s why they gather together for communal dia¬ 
bolic listening to music which arouses communal love and brings love to a boil 
in every heart it occurs in. The cause of this is that the heart is devoid of adora¬ 
tion of God for which it was created. (Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, d. 751/1350, 
Ighdthat al-lahfdn 306-07). 

The author of the Nafahat, the poet Jam!, also relates a charac¬ 
teristic story in the Bahdristdn\ 

A shaykh of an order says to a beautiful shdhid for whose company the 
brethren of the order are competing: “Don’t associate with just anyone, for 
you’re the mirror which displays God. Consequently, you shouldn’t show your 
face to anyone unworthy!” The youth becomes annoyed by the shaykh’s telling 
him what to do, and stops letting himelf be seen for a few days. At that the 
brethren of the order, because they can’t endure without him, apologize to him, 
saying he should come back. They’re satisfied simply to play the role of unin¬ 
vited guests (parasites) (i.e. are content with the crumbs that fall from the table 
of masters). He then comes back, and the Joy in the convent is great. 
{Bahdristdn, final story of Rawda 5). 
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We cannot here pursue the numerous allusions in literature to 
this communally practiced cult of beauty, nonetheless an impetu¬ 
ous verse of Hafiz may be cited in this context: 

Drunken we jump up and steal the wine from the banquet of the men of God 
and carry the shahid out the door! 

Berun jahJm sarkhwash w-az bazm-i ‘^arifan ghnrat kunJni badha u shahid ba-dar kashJm. 

Communal admiration of youthful male beauty (al-nazar ila’l- 
murd) persisted in many Islamic countries up until very recent 
times. In the newspaper Haber in 1936 there appeared Memoirs 
on Albania by Nesip Karacay under the title “How We Lost 
Rumeli” (Rumeliyi nasil kaybettik). On 21/6/1936, in number 11 
of these serialized articles, a report occurs about an Albanian 
practice which apparently remained completely incomprehensible 
to the author. The report says: 

Still another oddity; among the Albanians there is “love of beauty” (cemal 
a^ki). Fifty to sixty people are united through love for a beautiful youth. Quite 
frequently they ask the fathers permission in the morning, take the boy with 
them and have him sit on a table. Everyone sits in front of him and gazes at him 
admiringly for hours. These youths are called ''dilber \ They’re dressed up like a 
girl, i.e. with fingerrings, a pleated silk shirt... silk sash and a small hat tilted 
to one side {kiigak bir kiilah yan yatirilmi§. Cf. the Turk above p. 462), etc. 
Their hair is allowed to grow long and it’s called \ in Albanian 'Jlok". 
What’s odd is that this behavior carries with it no moral taint, neither for the 
boy nor for his family. The lovers do him no harm. The fact that they ask the fa¬ 
ther for permission shows, moreover, that this tradition has an innocent charac¬ 
ter. If the ''dilber' is famous, he makes use of his influence. He sends beans and 
maize to the rich and owners of herds, and demands one lira for a cob of maize 
and one mecldiye for a bean. No one dares to refuse. He distributes part of this 
money among his poorer lovers, and part he keeps for himself.—Afterwards 
these young men allegedly often become leaders of gangs and exercise a kind of 
self-appointed authority in the Albanian cities. 

Since Albania from far back in time has been a home for Sufi 
orders, it is not far-fetched to assume that the described practice is 
also of Sufi origin. 

But that in Antiquity as well a beautiful boy had a whole circle 
of admirers and reverers is clear from known vase inscriptions. 

Contemplating the beauty of God in a beautiful youth or boy is 
an alien element within the Semitic cultural sphere. Neither an¬ 
cient Arabian paganism,^ nor Judaeo-Christian monotheism, nor 


^ Regarding individual cases of pederasty among the pagan Arabs see Massignon, 
Passion 797, ftn. 
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the social structure of the Semitic peoples who thought in terms 
of family connections, could have been favorable to the emerg¬ 
ence of such attitudes. They only arose once Muslims had come 
into contact with Indo-European peoples. Moreover, the similar¬ 
ity of nazar ila’l-murd to Platonic gazing at beauty, the ancient 
cult of beauty and ancient customary practices is so striking that it 
is difficult to dismiss the idea that this may well be a question of a 
survival or a revival from Antiquity. The practice, combatted and 
yet tolerated, has persisted up until very recent times. It was re¬ 
served for Europe, which was proud of its classical learning, to 
clear away these remnants of ancient ways of life when it intru¬ 
ded into the Orient, and to render men’s sight blind to a beauty in 
which the reflection of God’s absolute beauty had once appeared 
to them. 


13 

Let us return to our ‘'Attar after this long digression. 

The beauty of God which is mirrored in human beings is oc¬ 
casionally, though not often, mentioned in his works. The com¬ 
parison of God with a beautiful king who has people look at him 
in a mirror shall further occupy us below. Otherwise, the love of 
dervishes for their princes, and that of the Sufis for their youths, 
etc., is not depicted as if love of God is contained in it, but rather 
it is a symbol and a model for divine love. But in view of what 
has preceded, we understand better why it is predominantly Sufis 
and dervishes who fall in love with princes and other beautiful 
youths. We have already become acquainted with the relevant 
stories and only one, which has not yet been related, shall be 
added here. 

A Sufi falls in love with the son of a vizier, tells no one of his passion and 
weeps himself blind. But finally it becomes known why he has wept away his 
eyes, and the prominent men and amlrs> come to see him. Likewise, the vizier, 
the father of the boy, hears about the blinded person and together with his beau¬ 
tiful son sets out to visit the latter. He sets the boy before the Sufi and says: 
“Here’s the boy. He’s sitting in front of you. What more do you want?” The SOfi 
lets out a shout and weeps like a rain cloud. The vizier says: “Why are you weep¬ 
ing? The boy is here with you!” He replies: “I’ve hoped for this moment my 
whole life but what good does the beloved’s presence do me if I have no sight to 
behold his beauty?” (IN 4/2, pp. 77-79).—(In ^Attar the story has a symbolic 
meaning: namely, man is blind to the fact that the whole world is beauty heaped 
upon beauty). 
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In this story as well, it is not a question of beholding the beauty 
of God in a human being, whereas the love of the daughter of 
Ka'^b, the poetess, for the slave Bektash is interpreted in this 
sense. 

As one may recall (pp. 370 f.), she sends him a multitude of 
ardent love poems. But when, inflamed and encouraged by this, 
he meets her by chance and touches the hem of her robe, she re¬ 
proaches him, saying: “Isn’t it enough for you to be the ‘pretext’ 
(bahdna) in this matter?’’ (IN p. 341 n). Attar then cites the tes¬ 
timony of Abo Sa'^Id ibn Abl’I-Khayr who said he had inquired 
and confirmed that the poems of the daughter of Ka'^b had noth¬ 
ing to do with a human being but refer to God. (IN pp. 341,4- 
342,; apparently following him, JamI, Nafahdt, lithograph 564- 
65; Tercume 703). 

That a beautiful human being is only a reflection of God and 
therefore must not see himself but must see God in his beauty, is 
explained in another passage: 

You’re not you, you’re only the reflection of Him. That’s why you’re beauti¬ 
ful. Yes, you’re beautiful but because you’re only a reflection, you’re not 
(beautiful) yourself. See His (beauty) instea(j! 

...You’re not beautiful, secretly He’s beautiful. Don’t look at yourself and 
this soul and this body. Look at His being {nihddh), not at yourself! (IN p. 
357 , 0 ., 3 ). 

The beautiful person can only see himself in the mirror. 

Joseph one time looked in the mirror and in admiration praised his face as 
beautiful as the moon. But he thought it was the mirror. Had he been able to see 
himself in reality, he’d have had to suffer the torment of love. (IN 22/5, pp. 
357-58). 

In the same way, God created Adam in order to behold His 
own beauty in him. 

He cast a veil over His beauty, He made a mirror of Adam for Himself. When 
He perceived His face in the mirror. He saw beauty devoid of sign within a sign. 
In admiration He praised His beauty. Don’t think that He admired a human being! 
If an offspring of Adam out of conceit describes himself as beautiful, he’s wrong 
like the mirror. (IN p. 358, 0 . 14 ).—(In what follows, the train of thought veers 
off sharply). 

As one may see, there are few passages in which the motifs 
dealt with in this chapter shine through. 

The DTwdn of Attar, as far as its content, has much in common 
with that of “^Iraql. In it as well that characteristic vacillation be¬ 
tween love for a boy (tarsdbacha) and longing for God is found. 
However, the two conceptions do not coincide as clearly as in 
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‘'Iraqi. God reveals His beauty in the world but it is more a ques¬ 
tion of the reflection of His beauty in the whole of nature than its 
reflection in the appearance of a beautiful person. The longing at 
last to see openly the beauty of God which is hidden behind a 
thousand veils very often finds expression in poetry. In addition, 
many qalandariyyat are found in ‘'Attar’s lyric poetry, a playing 
at lapsing into infidelity and suchlike, things which then appear 
again in Hafiz in a very mild form. 

In the introduction to the Mukhtdrndma, his collection of qua¬ 
trains, the poet explains that this book is “a treasure of holy 
ideas” {az ma'^dni-i quds) and he recalls the saying of God: “I was 
a hidden treasure and I wanted to become known.” Many of the 
poems are “dressed in the garb of locks and a beauty-mark, lips 
and a mouth” in the style of worldly poetry {dar qdlab-i surat-i 
alfdz-i mutaddwal-i ahl-i rusum). Nonetheless, he has accepted 
them into the Diwdn. People with understanding and knowers of 
art (an qawm ki ahl-i dhawq u san'^at-and) will detach themselves 
from the external form and “see Gabriel in the appearance of 
Dihya al-Kalbl (above p. 462)”. But even the people who adhere 
to external form (ki ahl-i zdhir u surat-and) will not return home 
without being fed from this table. (Der Islam 25/1939/153). 

And so ‘'Attar counts on a twofold readership, one which un¬ 
derstands these poems mystically, and one which conceives of 
them in a worldly way. Thus he is familiar with the alternative 
between earthly and heavenly love. The coincidence of the two, 
or their being joined together, is more rarely and less clearly ex¬ 
pressed in him. 
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PURE LOVE OF GOD 


Travellers to the halting-stations of love, so says Ibn al-Dabbagh 
who is inclined to Neo-Platonic modes of thought, are divided 
into three groups. The first group is made up of people who 
reach love on the path of sensual perception and fantasy images, 
and do not progress beyond this. The second group is made up 
of people who reach love on the path of sensual perception and 
intellect as well. The third group consists of people who come to 
love on the path of intellect, while they progress beyond the 
previous two levels... For the first group the object of love is the 
world of bodies and its beautiful forms and wonderful figures, 
and nothing more. Their love does not go beyond the inner 
world of fantastical conceptions. They are in love with the har¬ 
mony of forms, the radiant beauty of visible things and the 
miraculous works of creation. The chief role in this love is played 
by the usual things experienced by lovers among ordinary peo¬ 
ple, such as physical nearness and distance, being together and 
being separated, absence and presence, disappearance behind a 
barrier and showing oneself, separation and meeting again, and 
other contingent aspects of bodies... Consequently, one sees the 
adherents of this love spend their life addressing the faded traces 
of campsites and weeping over the windswept remains of 
dwelling places... The second group of lovers also comes to love 
on the path of sensual perception but then they attain perception 
through the intellect. They do not remain in the world of fantasti¬ 
cal conceptions but manage to proceed beyond it. To this group 
belong most of the special class of “travellers on the path”. For 
this group the object of love is beauty which is attached to a par¬ 
ticular place. But if they advance in knowledge, they then come 
to detach beauty from these places... The third group of lovers is 
made up of those who behold holy beauty which reveals itself to 
their soul from the light-world. Their souls accept this within 
themselves because of their inner affinity with it, and its form 
impresses itself on their soul like the sun in a clear mirror. Then 
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the soul takes on the quality of that light and becomes imbued 
with the light’s substance and beholds its own bright essence and 
the trace of the light-world therein and loves it because it is that 
holy light. (19a-20b). 

For the early Sufis love (mahabba) of God is the most impor¬ 
tant and highest of all halting-stations (maqdmdt), the quickest 
path which leads to God’s proximity and the preliminary stage 
and pre-condition for the mystic’s supreme goal, becoming one 
with God in extinction. 

Luma‘s 57-59, here hal, not maqam\ Schlaglichter 109-111/30; Ta‘'arrufl9-^2\ Qut 2/50- 
83; Nahrung 2/446-599/32.660-861; Qushayri, Risala 143-48; Sendschreiben 438-451/48; 
Hujwiri 392-404, Translation 306-13; Mandzil ai-sd^inn 34; Ihyd'' 4/252 ff.; Stufen 629 ff./F.; 
Elixir 139 ff.; Ibn al-^Arif 90 ff.; ^Avi’drifAmi ff., Bdb 61; Gaben 431/61; Futuhdt 2/320 ff.; 
I. Goldziher, “Die Gottesliebe in der islamischen Theologie” in; Der Islam 9/1919/144-58. 


1 

Among mystical writers discussions are found which aim to 
prove that God alone is worthy of being loved because all known 
causes of love only apply in full measure to love of God. These 
discussions are developed in an especially systematic manner by 
Ghazzali (Ihyd'’ 4/258 ff.; Stufen 636 ff./F.13 ff.; Elixir 151-64). 
He mentions five causes, i.e. kinds of love: love of oneself, love 
because of a benefit which one receives oneself, love because of 
a benefit allotted to another and not to oneself, love of beauty, 
and finally love on the basis of inner affinity and similarity 
(mundsaba, mushdkala', above p. 423). All these causes, as 
Ghazzali demonstrates, only apply in full measure to love of 
God. 

As evidence for the last kind of cause, the affinity (or primor¬ 
dial connection) and similarity between God and man, GhazzO 
first quotes a saying of the Prophet which contains the summons 
to adopt God’s qualities by adopting certain virtues, and then he 
cites the hadlth which states God created man in His own image, 
once again voicing strict reservations about the anthropomor¬ 
phism “seemingly” contained in it. Next he recalls God’s words 
to Moses (!): “I was sick and you did not visit Me, etc.” (See p. 
578 below). Finally, he quotes the well-known saying of God: 
“The bondsman seeks closeness to Me by means of voluntary 
worship until I love him, and when I love him, then I am the ear 
with which he hears, etc.” (See p. 576 below). 
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The involuntary and half-unconscious emergence of love of 
God on the basis of the primordial connection is very finely de¬ 
scribed by Sadr al-Dln al-Qunawi (d. 673/1264) in the opening 
of his Nafahdt: 

...they turn to God with the attribute of pure, absolute love and seek nothing 
else but Him. They love Him and seek Him not because they know Him or be¬ 
cause someone has informed them about Him. But they do not know why they 
love Him and they have no specific request for Him. Their turning to Him is 
caused by an essential primordial connection... the experience of an inclination 
and of being attracted, from which the lover cannot escape. He perceives in his 
soul an attachment and an absolute need and attraction, a feeling of love and an 
affection for God, for which he knows no specific cause. Thus he is attracted and 
is inclined toward God and feels yearning without knowing why it is and how it 
is. And this is the essential primordial connection which Eve often spoken 
about in my books. 

...humu’l-muta^'arriduna li'l-haqqi bi-sifati’l-mahabbati'l-khdlisati’l-mutlaqa: Id yatlubuna 
shay^an siwdhu bal Id yuhibbunahu wa-yatluburmhu min haythu ‘'ilmuhum bihJ aw ikhbdru 
ahadin lahum '^anhu bal Id ya^rifuna lima yuhibbunahu wa-ld yata'^ayyanu lahum matlubun 
md minhu wa-hddhd ta^arrudun tujibuhu mundsabatun asliyyatun dhdtiyya... bi-wijddni 
maylin wa-njidhdbin Id yaqdiru ^ald dafihi bal yard fl nafsihi'rtibdtan wa-faqran mutlaqan 
wa^njidhaban wa-ta^ashshuqan wa-maylan ild’l-haqqi la ya'^rifu lahu sababan mu'^ayyanan 
fa-yanjadhibu wa~yamilu wa-yashtdqu wa-ld yadrl lima hiya wa-ld kayfa wa-hddhihl hiya'l- 
mundsabatu’l-dhdtiyyatu wa-qad dhakartuhd fi mawddi^'a min kutubind. (Ms. Hekimoglu 513, 
the first pages). 

No doubt the young Junayd had experienced this kind of love. 
For when the shaykhs in Mecca talk about love and say to him, as 
the youngest among them: “Now say what you have to say, you 
man of ""Iraq!”, with tears in his eyes he replies: 

(I’m) a bondsman who forgets about himself (dhdhibun ^an nafsih), con¬ 
stantly thinks of his Lord, fulfills the duties toward Him and in his heart looks at 
Him; whose heart has been set on fire by the lights of His essence, who drinks 
pure wine from the beaker of His love, and unto whom almighty God has re¬ 
vealed Himself from behind the curtains of His concealment. If he talks, he talks 
by means of God, and if he speaks, he speaks about God. If he moves, he does so 
at God’s command. If he’s still, he’s still with God. He exists through God, for 
God, and with God. (Qushayri, Risdla 147, Bab al-mahabba\ Sendschreiben 
450/48.17). 

Also represented is the Platonic doctrine that love of God is 
based on an anamnesis of divine beauty, which anamnesis, how¬ 
ever, is only possible among those who are not wholly ensnared 
in the earthly. (E.g. ^Ubayd Allah b. al-Mahmud al-ShashI 
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[Khwaja-i Ahrar], Risala Hawra^’iyya, Appendix to the Asrar al- 
tawhid, Tehran 1313, pp. 322-23). 

In Attar as well God is the only object worthy of love, striving 
and yearning. One finds a substitute for everything else, but not 
for Him. (Above p. 341). The mystics, as QOnawI describes the 
situation, want nothing from God; their longing is aimed at God 
Himself. 

One of the birds asks the hoopoe what he should request from the Simurgh 
once he has reached him. The hoopoe reproaches him, saying: “You ignorant 
one! You know nothing about Him if you want something from Him. You must 
want Him Himself!” (Cf. the sermon above p. 455 and the dream of Bayazid’s 
serving maid in Nur 73-74^). 

For He is better than everything which you wish to have. (MT 36/0, p. 120; 
above p. 15) 

They seek Him their whole life long and do not forget Him. 

A pious man is seen in a dream after his death and asked how things went in 
the grave during the interrogation by the angels. He answers: “I said to the an¬ 
gels: ‘Go to God and tell Him: “This old man has always sought You. You 
haven’t forgotten me on this day. How should I, who have no one but You, be 
able to forget You?’”” (AN 6/8). 


2 

However, not everyone from the outset feels this involuntary at¬ 
traction to God which Qunawl has described. Only a small part of 
the souls, already in pre-existence, decided in favor of God 
against the world and Paradise. 

In pre-existence, an infinite amount of time before they’re joined with bod¬ 
ies, the souls are gathered and drawn up in a line. Then the world appears before 
their eyes. A part of the souls run toward it with heart and soul. Then Paradise 
and Hell appear to those who had not moved. Again a part of the souls now run 
away from Hell toward Paradise. Only a small group is left which chooses nei¬ 
ther the world, nor Paradise. The divine voice says to them: “You foolish souls, 
what is it you want? You don’t want to know anything either of the world or of 
Paradise, nor are you moved by the sight of Hell!” Then the small group cries: 
“You know what we want. We want You and nothing else.” Again the divine 
voice says: “If you desire Us, then you likewise desire immense torment, tor¬ 
ment more than the hairs on the pelt of animals, more than the grains of sand in 
the desert, more than the drops of rain and the leaves of the trees.” But the group 


^ Read p. 742: Al-nasu kulluhum yatlubuna ghayrJ ma khala Aba Yazida fa-innahii 
tala ban!. 
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of the lovers of God cries out in joy: “We sacrifice our life to this torment. 
Whatever You wish to do with us, may it happen!” (IN 10/3, pp. 157-58). 

A variant: 

One day the friends of Dhu’l-Nun came to him and found him weeping. They 
asked: “Why are you weeping?” He said: “Last night while prostrating myself in 
prayer my eyes were overcome by sleep. Then I saw God. He said to me: ‘Oh 
AbuM-Fayd, I created mankind, and they fall into ten groups. I showed them the 
world. Nine out of the ten groups devoted themselves to it. The remaining bunch 
again fell into ten parts. I showed them Paradise, and nine out of the ten devoted 
themselves to Paradise. The remaining bunch again fell into ten parts. I pre¬ 
sented them with Hell. Nine parts of them ran from it and scattered out of fear of 
Hell. One part was left. They didn’t allow themselves to be deceived by the 
world, nor were they inclined toward Paradise, nor were they afraid of Hell. I said 
to them: “My bondsmen, you haven’t glanced at the world, have shown no in¬ 
clination for Paradise, nor are you afraid of Hell. What is it you want?” Then 
they all raised their head and said: “You know what we want.”’” (TA 1/117-18). 

The same story occurs about Sari al-Saqatl in the Shark al-Hikarn 1/112-13; Saffuri 1/43- 
44; Margret Smith, An Early Mystic of Baghdad, London 1935, p. 40. The author points out 
that the story is also found in Raimundus Lullus. 

Many, like the bird referred to above, must first be induced 
through paraenesis to adopt the true goal. A great portion of the 
Mantiq al-tayr is filled out with paraenetic efforts on the part of 
the hoopoe to motivate the birds to travel to the Simurgh, to in¬ 
duce them to give up all other ties, to despise all the dangers 
which threaten them on the journey, and not to be afraid to sac¬ 
rifice their life on the path of love for the Simurgh. 

Many belong to Ibn Dabbagh’s second group: they must first 
detach themselves from earthly love in order to move on from 
there to pure love of God. (Above p. 520). Some lovers come to 
make the transition by themselves. 

A number of years ago I saw a Turkish puppet show about Layla and Majnun. 
The final scene portrayed how Layla visits her crazed lover and is rejected by 
him. The last words he said were: Leylayi ararken, Mevlayi buldum, “While 
searching for Layla, I found God.” 

Others collapse in the attempt to make the transition. Such is 
the case with the schoolteacher whom Junayd takes out of the 
school and who dies with verses about love of God on his lips. 
And similarly the flogged lover falls down dead when Shibll calls 
to him: “What if you were to see the Great Beloved?” (Above p. 
432). 

Shams-i Tabriz! attempts through mockery to make Awhad al- 
Dln give up his cult of the shahid. (Above p. 490). In order to 
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sour the taste of lovers for earthly love, they are reminded one 
moment of the transitoriness of the object of their love and the 
next of the fact that it is only a construct of mucus and blood, 
and therefore unworthy of love. (Cf. above p. 51). 

One of the birds replies to the hoopoe when the latter summons him to make 
the Journey to the Simurgh: “I’m entangled in the bonds of love. Love has com¬ 
pletely set me aflame and stolen my reason. To endure without the beloved would 
be infidelity in love.”—The hoopoe replies: “You’re entangled in the bonds of 
external form. Love of external form is not lofty love C^ishg-i ma'^rifat) but only 
the play of sensuality (shahwatbdzT). What you call beauty is only an ephemeral 
mixture of mucus and blood, nothing more hateful is conceivable. Transcendent 
(ghayb) beauty alone is free of defect Cayb) and alone is worthy of love. Not to 
love such beauty would be real infidelity in love.” (MT 25/0, pp. 86-87; above 
p. 14). 

A man whose beloved has died complains of his grief to Shibll. Shibll ad¬ 
monishes him to choose for himself a beloved that doesn’t die. (MT 25/1, p. 87; 
Arabic version in Ibn al-Dabbagh 19b). 

Whoever is afflicted with love for beautiful form will only have care and tor¬ 
ment from it. This is experienced by every man who sells the slave woman he 
loves and then attempts in vain to buy her back. (MT 25/2; above p. 405). 

Set out on the path of real true love! (MT p. 88, verse 2257a). 

Indeed, the stories about unreal (majdzT) earthly love which we 
have become acquainted with, as well as being told for their own 
sake, are also parables and symbols for this real true (haqlqi) 
love. 


3 

As far as I can see, the term mundsaba “(primordial) affinity, 
(primordial) connection” does not appear in ‘'Attar. On the other 
hand, in a passage of the Ildhindma one finds all the conceptual 
motifs which Ghazzali cites in Justification and explanation of this 
idea. The poet refers to the hadith according to which God cre¬ 
ated man in His own image (IN p. 3642a) and speaks about the as¬ 
sumption of divine attributes brought about by God (3642b)- And 
like Ghazzali, he also raises objections against going into further 
details about similarity to God (IN 3644), and finally the same 
echo of Matthew 25:41 ff. is not missing either. These ideas are 
symbolized by the story about how Mahmud exchanges clothes 
with Ayaz and goes to visit Shaykh KharaqanT. God too has be¬ 
stowed on man His clothing, i.e. His form, and in the end He will 
also confer on him His attributes. (IN 22/10, pp. 362-64). 
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The story occurs in a different context, and we shall be coming back to it later 
on. 

Instead of the term mundsaba, “(primordial) affinity”, the term 
one finds in ''Attar is dshna^T, “(primordial) acquaintance”. It is 
perhaps a translation of the Arabic ma‘'rifa, “acquaintance with 
God, knowledge of God”. This is the name of a maqdm which 
possesses the closest of connections with the maqdm of mahabba. 
Indeed, yearning for closeness to God on the part of he lover of 
God is likewise always a yearning for personal disclosure of 
God’s person. His essence, for the tearing away of the veil of 
transcendence which separates him from the object of his longing 
and for intimate personal acquaintance with God on the basis of 
inner experience of God. 

Ma'^rifa, according to Nallino (Raccolta 2/187), is “traduzione della yvcooig dei cristiani 
neoplatonizzanti e dei gnostici”. If one translates the word accordingly with '‘gnosis”, one 
must in any case bear in mind that the term has nothing to do with gnosis meaning the philos¬ 
ophy of revelation of the Gnostics. 

However, in "Attar dshnd^l also bears the special meaning of 
that secret primordial familiarity which, in sudden anamnesis, be¬ 
comes activated at a later time and once again revives a tem¬ 
porarily forgotten relationship of familiarity. He illustrates this 
idea with several worldly and religious stories. 

It is inner, potentially available familiarity which makes it pos¬ 
sible for Benjamin to recognize his long-lost brother in the great 
Egyptian lord (at the end of the Joseph story, IN 3/6, p. 68). 
Ayaz recognizes Mahmud, who has come on a visit, without 
seeing him but by means of “the scent of familiarity” (bdy-i 
dshnd^T, IN 20/5, pp. 321-22; above p. 420). The chicks who 
have been hatched by an alien bird recognize their mother as 
soon as they hear her voice (above p. 275). This story, which 
concludes with the exhortation to listen to the call of God and no 
longer to let Satan make one’s decisions, is introduced with the 
words: “If you’re gone for one day, why should you remain a 
stranger and abandoned? Be assured that if that ‘familiarity’ 
{dshnd^'i) comes to light, then being separated ceases!” (IN p. 
2077 _ 8 ). 

The idea of the secret primordial familiarity is illustrated in 
great detail by the long story about Ardashir, the founder of the 
Iranian dynasty of the Sassanids, and his son Shapur. 

The mother of Shapur, because of an attempt to poison her spouse, is repudi¬ 
ated by Ardashir and handed over to a mubad for execution. But the mubad saves 
the woman in opposition to the king’s order because she’s pregnant with a sue- 
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cessor to the throne. To ward off any suspicion he castrates himself. The king 
grows old and is sad that he has no son. Then the mubad tells him that a son of 
the king is alive. To test his paternal heart, the happy king orders him to 
present the prince together with boys of the same age dressed in the same 
clothes. He wishes to see whether he’ll recognize the boy. In fact he recognizes 
him immediately on the basis of that inner, latent familiarity. (IN 20/4, pp. 
317-21). 

The story is a very free reworking of what Tabari reports about Shapur’s birth. Cf. 
Theodor Noldeke, Geschichte der Parser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, pp. 26-30. It is 
also found in the “Nabataean Agriculture” and from there ended up in the book of magic of 
Pseudo-MajritI, Ghdyat al-hakim, 389-90; Thamardt abawrdq, 221-23, in the 2nd Dhayl. 

The story is introduced with the thought: 

For the mystic the dawn light of familiarity will shine forth from the dark 
clouds of separation, if he closes all doors to the world, attaches himself to the 
door of God and binds his heart to Him completely. And if he’s allotted this 
light, he’ll find the path again to (primordial) familiarity. (IN p. 317|3_i7). 

In the epilogue it says: 

This familiarity is the reason that through God every mote within a sunbeam 
is in the light. The mote within a sunbeam is cut off from the light, if it doesn’t 
find the face of the sun. If it finds familiarity with the sun, then through the sun 
it becomes light. (IN p. 321 2 . 4 ). 

The story of Joseph and Benjamin closes with the words: 

You possess a familiarity in the hidden chamber of the soul because earlier 
you already had an experience with Him. If you recognize Him again for an in¬ 
stant, then you attain pre-eminence above all humanity... If your heart doesn’t 
contain familiarity, then all your action is lacking in light. But whoever pos¬ 
sesses recollection (the scent) of this primordial familiarity, he will reach last¬ 
ing closeness to God. (IN p. 689 .jo,| 2 -i 3 )- 

This primordial familiarity with God saves a youth weighed 
down with sins from Hell-fire on the Resurrection. (IN 3/7, pp. 
68-70; above p. 266).—When the fire-worshipper converts to 
Islam, “the morning of familiarity shines on him from behind the 
curtain”. (IN p. 182,4; cf. above p. 271). “If you have perceived 
the scent of familiarity”, ‘'Attar continues after the story about 
Ayaz who has an eye-illness but perceives Mahmud’s proximity 
(above p. 420), “then you shine beyond the horizons of both 
worlds, for each atom of the light of familiarity shines like a 
hundred suns, and this is proof of God’s love for you.” (IN p. 
3226f,). 

“The scent” of familiarity here passes over into “the light” of 
familiarity, in the sense of the inner experience of God and 
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knowledge of God. This light emanates from God, transforms 
man and brings about his salvation. (Above p. 271). 

4 

Love of God as love of an unattainable object—Junayd says: 
“Love is extreme desire without attainment” (al-mahabbatu 
ifratu’l-mayl bila nayl; Risala 145; Sendschreiben 445/48.9)— 
expresses itself on earth in forever unquenched longing (shawq, 
e.g. Qushayri, Risala 148-50, Bab al-shawq\ Sendschreiben 452- 
457/49) both for closeness to God (see pp. 341 ff. above), as well 
as disclosure of His essence and His person. It is the yearning of 
the seeker of God for the primordial ground, the author and lord 
of all things, and the yearning of the pantheist for true Being 
which hides itself behind its reflections in the world of 
appearances, the unquenchable longing that the veil which 
surrounds this mysterious essence and makes it invisble may for 
once be lifted, the desire for God to manifest Himself. 

This seeking God or the more impersonally conceived world- 
ground is the basic theme of the two fundamental narratives of 
the Mantiq al-tayr and the Musibatndma. 

It also finds expression in the direct addresses to God 
(mundjat) with which Attar introduces his epics. 

I’m confused and upset on account of Your being. I’ve remained in the depths 
in the ocean of Your attributes. I’m seeking the pearl of loving closeness to 
You. I’m caught up in this ocean. I’ve suddenly come to be in this ocean. I have 
no path except unto You. Show me the path so I may acquire the pearl of loving 
closeness to You from the ocean of Your sublimity! (IN p. 7g,ii). 

From You Attar wants You in both worlds. He forever tells secrets about You 
and to You. From You he wants You so that You show Your cheek and answer 
him from heart and soul. In truth, from You he wants You here below so that You 
show him clearly “the truth”. From You he wants You so that he may see the se¬ 
cret and see You again in the treasure-chamber of the soul. From You he wants 
You in the village of this world so that he may behold Your face in this world. 
From You he wants You in all secrets so that You show Yourself to him in the 
end. (IN p. S^-n). 

Oh You who have caused a world full of people to enter confusion, who re¬ 
main hidden behind the curtain, lift at last the curtain and don’t let my heart 
burn, don’t let me burn away any longer in the inner chamber! Unexpectedly I 
became lost in the ocean of Your wave. Rescue me from all this confusion! (MT 
p. 7, verses 178-80. Cf. the verses by “’Iraqi above p. 501). 
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But God is so lofty that He would never give Himself entirely 
to a human being. Thus ignorance and the pain of longing will 
continue to exist. 

Even if your pain is immense, how could the Beloved completely extend His 
hand to you?2 The lover must always burn so that through him the Beloved may 
always shine. Since the Beloved is worthy of all creatures, how could He come to 
one creature in totality! Our knowledge is not adequate, the pain of longing for 
Him remains with us. (IN p. 189|2-j5)- 

This torment of longing belongs to good pain, to the pain of 
religion (dard-i dm\ above p. 259). 

With a heart full of grief and a soul full of woe, I shed tears like a cloud out of 
longing for You. (MT p. 8, verse 194).—The prophet Shu'^ayb weeps until he 
becomes blind out of longing for God and wishes to remain blind until he can 
see God. (IN 20/9; above p. 261). 

The eye which cannot see God is worthless. 

A man damned to Hell blinds himself and says: “What good are eyes to me if I 
can't see with them the one I worship?” (AN 7/2). 

Abu ‘^Ali Tusi says: “On the day of Resurrection those damned to Hell will see 
the blessed in Paradise. The dwellers in Paradise will say: ‘The joys of Paradise 
disappeared for us when the sun of that divine beauty shone on us.’ Then the 
dwellers in Hell will say: ‘Indeed, we believe that. For when we learned that we 
would be separated from that face for eternity, the fire of the pain of longing so 
overwhelmed us that we felt nothing of the flames which engulfed us from head 
to foot.’” (MT 37/3, pp. 126-27). 

With regard to the weeping of those damned to Hell see as well p. 262 above. 

The mere thought of being cut off in the hereafter for one 
moment from seeing God, brings the lover of God into despair. 

A lover of God is weeping and someone asks him what’s making him weep. 
He answers: “It’s said that in the hereafter God shows Himself to His chosen 
ones for forty thousand years without interruption. But then a moment will come 
when they’ll be returned to themselves and see themselves. Because of this mo¬ 
ment when I’ll be returned to myself and see myself, I wish to take my own life 
in grief.”—Not to see oneself is a pre-condition for beholding God and becom¬ 
ing God. (Cf. pp. 604 ff. below). (MN 20/6). 

The days and nights become long for Rabi'^a due to longing for God. (Hilya 
6/193; Smith, Rabija 15). 

Whoever has drunk of this wine, his thirst will only become 
greater and must become greater. 


2 


Read: has tat... das tat. 
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If a taste {dhawq) of His secrets arrives, then new longing always arrives as 
well. Here thirst becomes complete. (MT p. 198, verses 3474-75a). 

Drink up seven seas and then, with pain in your body, die while desiring an 
additional drop! ...Don’t sip the cup so long, you strange fellow! If you’ve 
drunk, then wish for an additional cup! (MN in 0/1). 

Yahya ibn Mu^adh writes to Bayazid: “What does the shaykh say about a man 
who has drunk a sip (of love of God) and has had a headache for thirty years be¬ 
cause of it?” Bayazid answers; “Here’s a man who has imbibed sea and land, 
heaven and earth, and still cries: Tsn’t there any more (hal min mazTd)V (IN 
18/7, pp. 294-95; TA 1/143). 

Qushayri, Risala 39, Bab al-dhawq wa'l-shurb, 146, Bab al-rnahabba\ Sendschreiben 
128/2.11, 447/48.13. The second of the passages indicated is evidently ‘^Attar’s source. 
HujwTri 233, Translation 187; Nur 136. The story is commonly quoted as an example for 
“lasting and drinking” or “drunkenness”. 

Abu’l-Husayn al-Nurl (d. 295/907) hears a blind beggar pronounce the name 
of God. He runs to him and says: “What do you know about Him? And if you 
know Him, why are you still alive?” In an ecstatic state Nurl then enters a 
reedbed where the reeds have been cut, and wounds himself so badly on the sharp 
stumps that he dies. (IN 7/8, p. 110; TA 2/55).—In the Arabic version, having 
heard someone sing a love verse, he enters an ecstatic state and dances into a 
field where there are sharp reed stumps, and goes on repeating the verse until the 
morning. He wounds himself so badly in this way that he dies from his wounds. 
{Ta^'rikh Baghdad 5/135-36; cf. Elixir 163; quite different in Talbis 381). 

5 

Attar is an unrivalled master in the art of making mythical and 
cosmic essences and mute creatures speak through “the language 
of states” and making them appear, by means of fantastical aeti¬ 
ologies and free interpretations of their qualities and their situa¬ 
tion, as living bearers of the same religious feelings which ani¬ 
mate men of piety. Thus he represents mythical and natural enti¬ 
ties as taking part in longing for God and seeking after Him. This 
form of aetiology is in particular very richly developed in the 
Muslbatndma where all the mythical, cosmic and natural entities 
explain to the traveller that things are no better for them than for 
him because they also seek closeness to God in vain, etc. The 
cosmos as well yearns for its divine ultimate ground, to which it 
will one day return (pp. 631 f. below). A few examples from the 
rich abundance: 

The stars in the sky course through cosmic space because they’re seeking God 
(MN 7/0; above p. 24).—The sun burns because of love and longing, is one 
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moment red, the next yellow because of pain, and wears a blue garment of 
mourning because of love’s sorrow (MN 13/0; above p. 25). Every evening it 
falls to the earth in a swoon (rubs its ear on the earth) out of longing for God 
(MT p. 3, verse 73).—The moon wastes away out of love for God and every 
month throws away its shield (sipar) out of perplexity (verse 74). Water wanders 
restlessly in search of Him, it surges and rages out of longing and consists of 
nothing but tears of yearning (MN 17/0; above p. 25).—The ocean, like the 
SufTs, has donned a blue robe, it’s in eternal restlessness and thirsts after a drop 
from the ocean of God (MN 20/0; above p. 20), it beats with its head (up and 
down) out of confusion over God, the hem of its skirts is wet and its lip (the 
shore) is dry (MT p. 3, verse 75).—The mountain has its foot in mud because of 
longing for God, is perplexed and motionless and without heart (reason, i.e. it 
has lost its reason) (IN p. 35 ).—The rose laughs in the spring out of longing for 
You, that is why it has countless colors. The violet is a wearer of the ascetic 
robe of the convent. Out of longing for Your path it lowers its head to its breast 
(as in meditation) (IN p. 615 , 13 ).—went on drink¬ 
ing heart’s blood. That’s why it has a heart full of blood and yellow cheeks. (IN 

p- 7 ,). 

This secret language of nature is not only understood by ‘'Attar 
but is understood by the mystics as well. 

Someone asked Shibli: “Why does the sun become yellow when it sets?’’ He 
answered: “Because it became remote from the halting-station (maqdm) of per¬ 
fection. Thus it turns yellow in fear because of its situation. (Qushayri, Risdla 
62i 4_]5, Rfl/? al-khawf\ Sendschreiben 196/10.19; Muhddardt al-udabd'', Cairo 
1326, 2/28). 

This aetiology is also known as typically Sufi to the rhetorician ‘^Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani. 
Cf. Asrdr al-baldgha, my edition p. 257. 

A man “with vision’’ comes to the ocean and asks it: “Why do you bear the 
blue color of mourning? Why do you boil, although no fire is present?” The 
ocean answers: “I’m in tormented restlessness because of separation from the 
Friend. I’m not worthy of Him. Due to suffering over Him I wear a blue garment. 
With dry lip (the shore) I sit in confusion and boil because of the fire of love, 
etc.” (MT 10/1, p. 38). 

A perfect mystic comes upon a fire-temple and falls to the ground at the sight 
of the fire. When he comes back to his senses and a companion asks him what 
happened to him, he answers: ‘The fire said to me: ‘Don’t look upon me with a 
contemptuous gaze! Due to this glowing heat and fire which is in me I don’t 
worry about a handful of donkeys (the fire-worshippers).—Anyone who hasn’t 
been like fire in love hasn’t experienced genuine love. (MN 39/5). 
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6 

Just as the earthly lover does not and should not endure without 
the beloved, the lover of God cannot endure without God. Even 
at the mere mention of the words “to endure without God” {al- 
sabr ^an Allah), Shibli lets out a shout and comes close to death 
{Ihyd'' 4/69, at the end of the section on sabr\ Stufen 176/B.81). 
And the lover of God should also sleep as little as the earthly 
lover. 

God says: “Whoever maintains that he loves Me and sleeps forgetting Me 
{nama ‘'annl) when night engulfs him, he is a liar.” (Qiit 2/55 [2 and 6 O 22 ; 
Nahrung 2/469/32.689, 2/501/32.730; Qushayri, Risala \16^^,Bab ru^yaH- 
qawm\ Sendschreiben 524/53.3). 

He does not behave like the ungrateful parrot who forgets his 
master: 

A merchant has a parrot he’s fed with sugar for a whole year without succeed¬ 
ing in getting it to speak. Finally, when a fire breaks out in the house and the 
flames are flickering about the cage, the parrot decides to speak and calls the 
master for help. But the latter says: “If you must first be impelled by fire before 
you think of me, then you may just as well burn up!” (MN 31/6; cf. also above 
pp. 275 f. and 352). 

Not being able to endure remoteness from God is illustrated by 
the story of a fool of God which may be introduced here, even if 
it does not occur in ^Attar. 

Shibli observes how a madman is pursued by boys throwing stones at him 
and how the man’s face is bloody and his head is full of holes, Shibli seeks to 
stop the boys from their cruel action but they say: “Let us kill him, oh shaykh, 
he’s an infidel!” Shibli asks: “What sign of infidelity did you perceive in him?” 
The boys answer: “He claims to see his God {rabbuhu) and to speak with Him.” 
Shibli says: “Stop now while I question him!” He goes up to the man and he 
hears him laugh and say: “It’s really fine of You that You set these boys on me!” 
(Cf. above p. 182). Shibli addresses him and says: “Is it true, brother, what 
these boys say?” The man: “What do they say?” Shibli: “They say you’ve seen 
your God and spoken with Him.” Then the man shouts out and says: “Shibli! By 
Him who has made me a bewildered slave of His love^ and causes me to wander 
restlessly between remoteness from Him and closeness: If He were to hide Him¬ 
self from me for a moment, I would go to pieces because of the pain of separa¬ 
tion.” Then he recited the verse: “Your image (khaydluka)^ is in my eyes. Your 
name (dhikruka) is in my mouth. Your dwelling place is in my heart—how could 


3 

4 


Read, of course, on p. 95,1. 4: tayyamariL 
Variant: jamdluka “Your beauty”. 
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You be remote from me?” (Ibn al-^Arif 94-95; Rawd al-raydhin no. 36; the 
shorter version in Hujwirl 430-31, Translation 332;^ Saffuri 1/44). 

Evidently ""Abbasa wishes to illustrate the powerful effect of 
love when he says: 

If an atom of the pain of love shines on a person, a woman will be born from 
that person if he’s a man. And if it’s a woman, a man will be bom from her. Thus 
a woman was born from Adam, and from Mary a man was born. (MT 40/4, p. 
141). 

According to a well-known folk belief, a married couple will have a girl if the husband is 
the more in love of the two, and a boy if the wife is more in love. 

The love of the lover of God is so great that speaking and 
singing about it to inspired and uninspired listeners causes incred¬ 
ible effects. Moreover, if the singing is also performed with great 
mastery, it can even have a lethal effect. 

The soul of David, so the pir instructs the world-traveller, is the ocean of 
mawadda, “love between friends”. (MN 33/0; above p. 28). David sang the 
Psalter so beautifully for twenty years that reason no longer remained in its 
place, the foot forgot how to walk, the leaves of the trees all became ears, water 
ceased to flow, birds stopped flying. But everyone experienced only joy from 
the singing and went on living happily. One day, however, he was struck by the 
arrow of pain and now he sang sorrowful songs. Then everyone who heard him 
died so that in the end 40,000 people lost their life in this way, and God Himself 
had to reproach him. (MN 33/1). 

Ihya^ 4/158-59, Bayan ahwal al-anbiyd'', etc.; Stufen 380 f./C.166. Cf. Bousset, Die Reli¬ 
gion des Judentums, 3rd edition, p, 99. 

When Sumnun preaches about love, all the lamps in the mosque break in 
pieces (Qushayri, Risdla 146, Bab al-mahabba\ Sendschreiben 446/48.12; TA 
2/83 1 . 3 ).—Another time while he’s preaching a small bird sits on his hand. It 
then beats its beak against the ground until it bleeds and the bird dies. (Above p. 
387). 

A veil impregnated with love of God protects people from the 
lethal radiance of God. 

When Moses comes back from Sinai, the radiance of God is on his face, and 
everyone who looks at him dies. Nor does it help at all that Moses puts a veil 
over his face. He asks God what he should do against this. God orders him to 
make a veil from a robe which a lover of God had torn apart in a moment of ec¬ 
stasy. This will protect people from being blinded. (MN 27/12. Cf. Exodus 34: 
29-35). 


5 Read in the Persian text, p. 431, line 2: taqatash na-daram, and change the 
translation accordingly. 
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Jirku, “Die Gesichtsmaske des Moses” in: ZDPV 67/43 ff. 

If a person is overwhelmed by love of God, this can produce 
numbing (hayrat) and a dazed effect. 

Jesus comes to a man who spends his time worshipping in a house of prayer 
by a spring. The man asks Jesus to intercede for him with God so that God will 
grant him one atom of love of God. Jesus fulfills his requests and goes his way. 
When after some time he returns to the same place, he finds the house of prayer 
in ruin and the spring dried up. The man himself is not on hand. God informs Je¬ 
sus that the hermit is living on a mountain. Jesus ascends the mountain and 
scarcely recognizes the hermit who looks more like a corpse than a living per¬ 
son. The man doesn’t even return the prophet’s greeting. Then God reveals to 
Jesus: ‘This man desired from Me one atom of love for God. When I granted his 
wish, he gave up everything, forgot about himself and entered the state you see 
him in. If I had given him one more atom of love, he would have broken up into 
atoms.” (MN 31/1). 

Arabic versions which deviate in details are found in Qut Nahrung 

2/499/32.728; Ihyd^ 4/288, al-Qawl fi ^alarndt, etc.\Stufen 712/F.212; Ibn al-^Arff 92-93; 
Saffuri 1/44-45. 


7 

Among the various forms of profane love which we mentioned 
above, two are connected with a particular legal relationship; 
marriage and slavery. The first of these two relationships never 
underwent a transference in Islam to the relationship with divin¬ 
ity—for instance in the form of a spiritual marriage. “A spiritual 
bridegroom” is inconceivable in Islam. Rather, the legal relation¬ 
ship of man to God is always that of the slave to his master. If the 
great men of piety attain a more intimate relationship to God, that 
of Friendship with God, and therefore acquire the honorary title 
“Friends of God”, their slave relationship is not abolished because 
of this (above pp. 289-92). Madness alone liberates a person 
from slavery to God (above p. 173). 

On the other hand, the mystics of love emotionally assimilate 
this slave relationship so that the feeling of being a slave and love 
merge in one. It makes good sense therefore if the behavior of 
Ayaz, the ideal slave who loves his master and prefers his mas¬ 
ter’s favor and closeness to all goods in the world, is presented as 
a metaphor and a symbolic example for love of God. 

The feeling of being a slave combined with love appears 
clearly in the utterances of the first female mystic in Islam, Rabi'^a 
al-'^Adawiyya, as Attar portrays her. We have already in part be- 
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come acquainted with stories in this category and we shall en¬ 
counter others as well. 

Love for the master also lightens the performance of works of 
obedience. {Ihyd^ 4/286, al-Qawl fi ‘'aldmdt, etc.; Stufen 698/ 
F.212). 


8 

Love of God makes an absolute claim on the heart of the mystic. 
It is irreconcilable with love of earthly things. Thus conflicts arise 
which are triumphantly overcome by the real lovers of God. 
Even a small mishap in providing for her daily needs in life 
causes the conflict to manifest itself in Rabi‘'a’s case. 

When one mishap after another occurs while she’s preparing her meal so that 
finally she has nothing to eat and drink, she calls to God: “How long will You 
torment me?” She receives the answer: “If you wish. I’ll bestow on you every¬ 
thing between heaven and earth, but then I’ll remove the pain of love for Me 
from your heart. For there isn’t room for both of these at the same time in one 
heart. If you have the one, you have no hope of having the other. One doesn’t 
receive anxiety over God without paying a price.” (IN 10/5; above p. 261). 

The model for love of God among the early prophets or patri¬ 
archs is Abraham (Ibrahim), who bears the honorary title Khalil 
Allah, ‘The Friend of God”. 

Cf. van der Leeuw, La religion dans son essence et ses manifestations. Phenomenologie 
de la religion, Paris 1948, pp. 466-67. 

For the mere sound of the divine name he gives away all his 
possessions. Nor does he recoil from sacrificing his own son and 
giving up his own life and he rejects all assistance by way of 
mediation. 

Abraham has 40,000 slaves. Each of them has at his disposal a sheep-dog 
with a golden collar. It’s impossible to know the number of sheep which are 
protected by these dogs. In view of this wealth of Abraham’s, the angels are in 
doubt as to whether his heart really loves God alone or whether it’s instead en¬ 
gaged with these herds. In order to prove to the angels Abraham’s loyalty, God 
sends forth Gabriel. He’s to pronounce God’s name in Abraham’s presence and 
then report how Abraham behaves. Gabriel in human form goes before Abraham 
and says with a gentle voice: “Quddus” (the All-holy). Abraham immediately 
falls to the ground, bestows one-third of his sheep on the visitor whom he does 
not know and requests that he pronounce the name once more. Gabriel pro¬ 
nounces the holy name two more times and for this receives the remaining two- 
thirds of the herds as a gift. Then the angel reveals himself and says he has no 
need of the sheep, Abraham should keep them. Abraham, however, won’t take 
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back property once he’s given it away. Gabriel reports the result of the test, but 
the angels still aren’t satisfied. After that God orders Abraham to sacrifice his 
son. The prophet doesn’t shrink from this sacrifice either. The angels still 
aren’t convinced and demand that he prove his love of God not only by sacrific¬ 
ing his child but by sacrificing his own life as well. God then subjects Abraham 
to the final test. Nimrod has him hurled into a fire by means of a catapult. 
Gabriel goes to him in this moment of extreme need and asks whether he has a 
request. Abraham answers: “Not for you!” He doesn’t want anything to do with 
anyone but the divine Friend. Only now are the angels convinced of Abraham’s 
pure love of God and declare that he’s truly worthy of the honorary title “the 
Friend of God”. (IN 19/11, pp. 309-13). 

From the wealth of literature: the first test, with extensive deviations, Saffuri 1/180; the 
second: Kisari 150-51; ThariabT, 57-59; Ibn ^Asakir 2/146-49; the thii'd: Kisari 139; Tha^Iabi 
48-49; Ibn ^Asakir 2/141-42; QushayrI, Risala 77, Bab al-tawakkul\ Sendschreiben 239/19.8, 
242/19.15; Hujwiri 423; Ihyd" 4/21 1 , Baydn fadllat al-tawakkul; Stufen 563 f./E.106; Shark al- 
Hikam 2/37; NuwayrT 5/272; Hadlqa 168; Mathnawl 3/4215-16. A miniature in Sir Thomas 
Arnold, The Old and New Testaments in Muslim Religious Art, London 1932, p. 24, plate 8.— 
Regarding the sources; D. Sidersky, Les Origines des Ugendes musulmanes dans le Coran et 
dans les vies des prophdtes, Paris 1933, pp. 33-35 and the literature cited by W. Bousset in 
Die Religion des Judentums im spdthellenistischen Zeitalter, 3rd edition 1926, p. 23, ftn. 6. 

The true lover of God, like Abraham, wants no interference of 
others in his relationship with God. 

Bishr the Barefoot relates: “When I was still at the beginning of Sufism, I 
came to ‘^Abbadan and there I saw a blind, leprous, insane epileptic lying on the 
ground, whose flesh the ants were gnawing on. I lifted his head and rested it on 
my lap and said prayers for him. When he regained his senses, he said: ‘Who is 
this intruder who wishes to force his way between me and my Lord? If he were to 
cut me up in pieces, I would only love Him all the more!”’ (Ihyd'' 4/298, Baydn 
haqiqat al-ridd\ Stufen 737/F.275; Elixir 171). 

Variants: Qut 2/43; Nahrung 2/437/32.625; QushayrI, Risala 138, Bab ahwdlihim ‘"inda'T 
khuruj, etc. and ibid. 71-72, Bab mukhdlafat al-nafs, with extensive deviations; Send¬ 
schreiben 422/46.7, 223/15.5; Shark al-Hikam 1/115; Tazyin al-aswdq 1/29; TA 2/152-53. 

A drunk comes to the Sufi convent where Abu Sa'^Id is staying and remains ly¬ 
ing in tears before the convent door. The shaykh takes pity on him, wants to 
help him and says to him: “Give me your hand and stand up!” The man answers: 
“Be gone! It’s not your business to extend a helping hand. Leave me to Him!” 
(MN Khdtimani). 

A man who affects piety walks by a pious fool and says to him: “May God 
cause you to be greeted! (God greet you!).” The fool then gets worked up and 
says: “See that you progress further and stop such idle talk! You don’t know 
God. He doesn’t need a representative like you. Mind your own business. God 
can speak and act without your being the messenger!” (MN 22/12). 
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Abraham’s sacrifice of his son is an act of obedience by means 
of which the patriarch proves that he loves God more than his 
own son. In other stories the idea that love of God is not at all 
compatible with love of wife and children stands more in the 
foreground. (See above p. 372). Ibrahim b. Adham beseeches 
God for the death of his own son so that his heart will not be 
distracted from God by paternal love. (Above pp. 373 f.). And 
extreme Sufis are even averse to loving one’s spouse. Rabi‘'a re¬ 
fuses several marriage proposals because she has no room in her 
heart for any love but love of God {Qut 2/57; Nahrung 2/483 
f./32.709; Smith, Rabija 11-13). Murta'^ish recoils from marriage 
on the wedding night. (Above p. 373). Zulaykha, who does fi¬ 
nally become married to Joseph, is only moved to share Joseph’s 
bed by reference to God’s command. (Ihyd'’ 4/284, al-Qawl fi 
‘^aldmdt, etc.', Stufen 699/F. 184). 

In principle, Islam, as is well known, does not look favorably 
upon monkery. Marriage is sunna of the Prophet and for this rea¬ 
son it is held in honor by the pious. The author of the Qut al- 
qulub is not himself of the opinion that love of parents and chil¬ 
dren, love of one’s spouse and worldly affairs (masdlih al- 
dunya) infringes on love of God but he does report that many of 
the forefathers held a contrary view. {Qut 2/692i-25> and cf. 2/231 
ff; Nahrung 2/559 f./32.804, 3/536 ff./45; above pp. 354-57). 

Concerning the hostile attitude of Christian ascetics toward the family cf. Tor Andrae, 
“Zuhd” in: Monde Oriental 1931/313. Rabbula separates himself from wife and child; cf, C. 
Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik, Supplement to the text pp. 75-76. 

Tenderness to a child is already disloyalty toward God. 

The ascetic Riyah al-QaysI comes to Rabija and in her presence kisses a boy 
who belongs to his family, and embraces him. Rabi^'a says to him: “Do you love 
the boy?” He replies: “Yes.” Then she says: “I didn’t think there was room in 
your heart for love of anyone besides God.” Riyah shouts out and falls to the 
ground unconscious. When he comes back to his senses, he wipes the sweat 
from his brow and says: “It’s a mercy for children which God has placed in the 
hearts of His bondsmen.” 

Hilya 6/195; Masdri" 181; Massignon, Recueil 6; Margret Smith, Rdbi’^a 15-16. Concern¬ 
ing Riyah (not Rabah) cf. Lisdn al-Mlzdn 2/469, no. 1888. There he is declared a zindJq, like 
Rabi^'a. 

Abu’l-Faraj al-^Ukbarl relates: “Shibli said to me: ‘Oh Abu’l-Faraj, what do 
you occupy your time with?’ I said: ‘With my wife and child.’ He said: Thus you 
waste time, which is more precious than red sulphur, with something other than 
God, even though the Prophet says: “God is jealous and loves everyone who is 
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jealous”? And what this means is that, out of Jealousy regarding His friends, He 
doesn’t tolerate that things other than He get the upper hand over them.’” 
(Sulaml, Kitab al-Futuwwa, Ms. Ayasofya 2049, fol. 88a). 

The knower of God turns away from people eompletely. 

One of the great masters said: “Since I’ve come to know God, I have neither 
peace nor security. I have neither friendship nor enmity with any human being.” 
(IN 20/2, p. 316). 

Not only the normal emotional commitments such as those to¬ 
ward one’s spouse and child are displaced from the feelings of 
the lover of God, but even the venerable persons of the prophets 
should not distract him from God. 

In Rabi‘^a’s heart there is neither room to love the Prophet, nor to hate Satan. 
(TA 1/67; Smith, RabFa 99; Ihya^ 4/308, Khatimat Kitab al-mahabba\ Stufen 
765/F.331). 

A man asks Moses to beseech God for him that He cause him to taste His pure 
love. Moses does this, and God grants his request. When Moses returns to the 
man, the latter flees from him. God gives Moses the explanation: “Oh Moses, 
don’t you know that whoever experiences love for Me recoils from everyone but 
Me and doesn’t feel intimate with anyone but Me?” (Flruzabadi, Nasi 77a; Yafi^T, 
Mukhtasar Rawd al-raydhin in the margin of Tha'^labT, ^Ard^is 261-62). 

The continuation of the story in Yafi^i shall occupy us later in another context. 

Abu Sa^'id al-Kharraz sees the Prophet in a dream and says to him: “Oh Apos¬ 
tle of God, excuse me but love of God leaves me no time {shaghalatnl ^an) for 
love of you!” The Prophet replies: “You little fool (yd mubdrak)\ Whoever loves 
God thereby loves me.” (Qushayri, Risdla 147, Bdb al-mahabba\ Sendschreiben 
450/48.18; TA 2/41 

And the lover of God must even ban from his heart experienc¬ 
ing delight in nature. 

In the story about the black slave Burkh (?) whom Moses makes ask God for 
rain (see p. 584 below), it says that God told Moses: “Burkh is a good bondsman 
to Me but he has one fault.” Moses: “And what fault is that?” God: “He’s pleased 
by the morning breeze and takes pleasure in it. But whoever loves Me takes no 
pleasure in anything at all.” (Qut 2/54; Nahrung 2/462/32.680; Shark al-Hikam 
2/91). 

A worshipper of God serves God for many years unremittingly. One time a 
bird lands on a tree in his courtyard and sings. The pious man listens to the bird 
with pleasure. Then God has him informed by the prophet of the era: “After hav¬ 
ing served Us faithfully for so many years, you’ve sold Us for a bird.” (MT 32/3, 

p. 82). 
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An Arabic version: 

A worshipper of God serves God for a long time in a forest. One day a bird 
rests in a tree and lets its song pour forth. The worshipper of God decides to 
move his place of prayer under this tree in order to enjoy the bird’s voice. Then 
God has him informed by the prophet of the era: ‘'You’ve found pleasure in a 
creature. I shall demote you one level, and no pious work shall cause you to at¬ 
tain the lost level again.” {Qiit 2 / 54 i 5 _|g; Nahrung 2/463/32.680; Shark al- 
Hikam 2/91). 

Rabi‘^a withdraws into her dark house during the most beautiful spring. An as¬ 
cetic (TA: her handmaid) urges her to go outside and to admire God’s creation. 
Rabi'^a replies: “Instead, you come in the house to behold the Creator! If I have 
the Creator, what do I care about His creation?” (MN 19/5. Quite different in de¬ 
tails: TA 1/68, which Smith follows: Rabija 62). 

Nor does the lover of God wish to have anything to do with 
the venerable house of God, the Ka^'ba. 

The Ka^ba has less esteem with God than the slave of God. 

NasrabadhI sees the curtains of the Ka^'ba flutter in the wind and addresses the 
Ka^^ba like a bride who places herself on view in adornments: “You have many 
lovers who don’t shy from the thorny path in order to reach you! But you have 
no reason to be haughty. For if the divine Friend one time says to you: ‘My 
house’ (surah 2/125), He says seventy times to me: ‘My slave’!” (MN 19/7). 

While Rabija is on pilgrimage, the Ka'^ba comes to meet her half-way. But 
she says: “I need the master of the house. What’s the house to me?” (TA 1/61- 
62; Smith, Rdbi'^a 8-9). 

They see Shibll running with a firebrand in his hand and ask him: “Where are 
you headed?” He answers: “I’m running to set the Ka^ba on fire so that people 
become concerned about the lord of the Ka^ba.” (TA 2/163 13 . 14 ). 

A God-loving Indian sees the Muhammadans going on the pilgrimage and is 
informed by them that God has a house in a particular place. Whoever visits it is 
safe from eternal punishment. He immediately sets out and travels to the Ka'^ba. 
There he asks where God is. When he’s told that God isn’t in the house, he’s in¬ 
consolable and reproaches the Muhammadans for having caused him to make 
this long journey. What does he care about the house without the master of the 
house? (MN 19/4). 

Someone asks Majnun which is the direction of prayer. He says: “If you’re an 
ignorant clod of earth, then it’s the stone of the Ka^ba. For the lovers it’s God, 
for Majnun the face of Layla.”—The Ka'^ba is the direction of prayer for men of 
the world, the real Ka^ba is the soul. (MN 19/6), 

For Bayazid cf. Nur 77, 79, 108, 142. 

Finally, the delights of Paradise are rejected as a distraction 
from God. Only God, who will reveal Himself in the hereafter in 
His beauty and lordliness to those who love Him, can be the goal 
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of the mystic’s hopes. Hope of Paradise and fear of the punish¬ 
ment of Hell are no longer a reason for action for lovers of God. 
They serve God out of love and because God is the Master. 
(Above pp. 289-90). Abu Talib al-MakkI mentions the names of 
a number of pious men as far back as the second generation after 
the Prophet who adopted this attitude. {Qiit 2/56; Nahrung 2/478 
f.132.103. In particular rejection of the Hurls: Qiit 2/73; Nahrung 
2/573/32.824; Shark al-Hikam 2/90). Yahya ibn Mu^'adh goes 
still further: Paradise is the prison of the knowers of God. C^Ayn 
al-Qudat, Tamhid 6, fol. 66b). BayazTd says: “God has bondsmen 
who, if Paradise appeared to them in its adornment, would cry 
out (la-dajju) before it (in fear) the way the people of Hell-fire 
cry out before Hell-fire (in fear).” (Nur 84, variant 110).—There 
are men of piety who will have to be dragged into Paradise in 
chains. This is one of the points which Paradise put to the world- 
traveller in order to show him that it is not in such a fortunate 
position as he thinks. (MN 10/0. Also AN 7/1). According to a 
hadith, God is amazed by such people. 

‘'Ajiba rabbuka min qawmin yuqaduna ila’bjannati fi'l-saldsii Wensinck 1/377; Lane s.v. 
^ajiba\ Shark al-Hikam 2/42-43, characteristically reinterpreted; '^Ayn al-Qudat, Tamhid 6, 
fol. 66b-67a, formulated somewhat differently. 

A saying of the Prophet is also quoted according to which Par¬ 
adise has no HOrls, castles, milk and honey. {Tamhid 6, 66b). 
Shibll is supposed to have said that there is no one else in Par¬ 
adise besides God. (Ibid.). 

Abu ^Ali Rudhabari says on his deathbed: ‘The door of heaven has been 
opened wide for me and a place has been arranged for me in Paradise, and the an¬ 
gels are singing: ‘Enter, you lover!’ But my soul says (to God): ‘What’s this to 
me? You’ve made me wait a whole lifetime. I can’t now lower myself by accept¬ 
ing a gift as a bribe like the people of lust do. Love for You has been implanted 
in my soul. I know nothing of Hell and nothing of Paradise. And if You burn me 
to ashes, I still want^ no one but You.’” (MT 36/1, p. 120). 

The symbolic model for the mystic is Ayaz who, when 
Mahmud allows his royal treasures to be plundered, does not 
touch anything because for him gazing at the king is of greater 
worth. (Above p. 347). 

You too give up striving for Paradise, the way Adam gave it up! (AN in 7/1). 

According to this view Adam gave up Paradise voluntarily. At 
other times he is said to have been driven out of Paradise pre¬ 
cisely because he had attached his heart to it. 


6 


Read in verse 3039b: dar na-bayadh. 
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Someone asks a master why Adam lost Paradise. The master answers; “This is 
punishment for the fact that he concerned himself with something other than 
God Himself.'’ With this story the hoopoe reproaches the peacock who declares 
that he has only one desire, namely to return to Paradise once again. (MT 5/0-1, 
pp. 31-32; above p. 11). 

Rabi'^a says to Sufyan al-Thawri: “I’ve not served God out of fear of Him— 
then I would be like a bad handmaid who only works if she’s afraid—; and I 
haven’t served Him out of love of Paradise—then I would be like a bad handmaid 
who only works if one gives her something—; but I’ve served Him out of love 
for Him and out of yearning for Him.’’ {Qilt 2/57; Nahrung 2/483/32.709). 

Cf Nicholson’s Commentary on Mathnawi 5/2714-15; TA 1 / 733 . 5 ; Smith, Rabi^^a, chpt. 
VIII; and above p. 290). 

Shibli, whom we encountered above in the act of burning down the Ka^'ba, is 
seen another time with two firebrands in his hands. With one he wishes to burn 
Hell and with the other Paradise, so that people come to have concern for God 
Himself. (TA 2/163). 

Transferred to Rabi^'a in Aflaki, Manaqib al-^arifin\ Huart, Les Saints 1/310-1; O’Kane, 
Feats 274; Smith, Rabija 98; Massignon, Recueil 8. 

According to Bayazid, Paradise is the greatest barrier separating one from 
God, It seduces people into finding peace in something other than God. 
(Massignon, Recueil 30). 

Sometimes the rejection of Paradise appears in the form of 
declaring renunciation of “both worlds”, the here and now as 
well as the hereafter. In a hadith, which obviously emerged in 
circles of mystics, it says: “This world is forbidden (hardm) for 
the people of the other world, and the other world is forbidden 
for the people of this world, and this world and the other world 
are forbidden for the people of God.” {Fayd al-qadir no. 4269). 

ShiblT finds a skull in the desert on which is written: “This is the skull of an 
afflicted man who has lost both this and the other world.’’ He then lets out a 
shout and says to his companions: “This must be the skull of a Sufi. For who¬ 
ever doesn’t gamble away both worlds, attains no access to the sanctuary of 
love’s intimacy (wasl).'' (AN 7/3; TA 2 / 1703 . 5 ). 

A similar story, but with a different interpretation, occurs about Bayazid: TA ]/l37g.}3. 

ShiblT is fond of expressing himself in drastic terms: 

One day while speaking to God, he says: “God, place this and the other world 
in my hand. Then I’ll make a morsel out of this world and stick it in the mouth of 
a dog, and out of the other world I’ll make another morsel and stick it in the 
mouth of a Jew. Both are only a barrier separating one from the sought after 
goal.” (TA 2/165 i5.i8). 
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Rabija says to God: “Give this world to Your enemies, the other world to Your 
friends. I want nothing from either world, because You’re enough for me. May I 
be an unbeliever if I glance at the two worlds or desire anything else but You.” 
(MT 36/4, pp. 122-23. Somewhat differently in TA 1/732-3, Smith, Rabi'^a 30). 

9 

God is jealous. (Above p. 350). Not only does He want to be 
revered exclusively as master by His slaves but He also wants to 
be loved exclusively by those who love Him. “Whatever you 
love, you become its slave, and He doesn’t want you to be the 
slave of anyone else.” {Shark al-Hikam 2/53). He rebukes lovers 
or punishes them. 

Cf. for example the story about the worshipper of God and the bird, above pp. 538 f. 

Rabi‘^a becomes ill. When someone asks her what the cause of her illness is, 
she answers: “My heart looked for Paradise in the morning. Then the Friend re¬ 
buked me, and this illness is a rebuke from Him.” (TA 1 / 70 ^ 0 - 13 ; Smith, Rabi'^a 
23. Arabic version in QushayrI, Risala 116, Bab al-ghayra\ Sendschreiben 
356/37.9). 

Nor does He want His friends to turn to others for help. Joseph 
learns about this in prison. 

God has Gabriel tell Joseph in prison; “What have We done bad to you that 
you seek refuge with others than Us? You’ve sent a man with a message to the 
""Aziz of Egypt. If you have a friend such as Me, how can you then make the ^Azlz 
your confidant? May I not be God if I don’t make you sit here for some years in 
prison as a reprimand C^itdb) for this!” (MN 37/7; ThaHabi 78). 

Moses asks God to show him one of His friends. God points out for him a val¬ 
ley in which he will find one of God’s chosen men. Moses goes there and finds a 
man lying on the ground covered with a ragged robe, with half a brick under his 
head as a pillow, and tormented by thousands of ants, wasps and flies. Moses 
greets him and asks whether he can do something for him. The man asks him for 
a drink of water. The prophet goes to fetch a water jug. When he returns, the man 
is dead. Moses goes away in amazement to obtain a shroud and have a grave dug. 
When he comes back, a lion has torn apart the corpse of the lover of God. Moses 
is overcome with painful emotion and says to God that this ordaining of God’s 
is incomprehensible to him. God’s answer is: “Until now We’ve always given 
him water. We’ve clothed him. Now he has turned to others. That’s why We’ve 
taken him away. He’ll no longer obtain a hint of a whiff from Us until he has ac¬ 
counted for that ragged robe and that brick.” (IN 10/2, pp. 155-56). 

Ibrahim b. Adham, when making the pilgrimage, arrives at the pilgrims’ 
halting-station Dhat al-‘'Irq and finds seventy wearers of ascetic robes lying on 
the ground. Only one of them still has a little life in him and is able to relate for 
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Ibn Adham what happened to him and his companions. “Be on guard, oh 
Ibrahim”, he says, “against the Friend who has slaughtered us like infidel Greeks 
and who wages war on pilgrims! Know, oh shaykh, that we were seventy pil¬ 
grims. We vowed to remain silent along the entire road to the Ka‘'ba, and to 
think of nothing but God and direct our gaze to nothing else. When we arrived in 
Dhat al-Urq, Khidr met us. He greeted us, and we returned his greeting. We were 
delighted thinking: ‘It’s a good omen that Khidr has come to meet us.’ Then we 
heard a voice call out: ‘Oh you liars and hypocrites! Your vow will not be ac¬ 
cepted, for someone else has occupied your attention. Since you’ve broken the 
pact, I’ll not make peace with you until I’ve shed your blood!” Ibn Adham asks: 
“Why have you alone remained alive?” The youth answers: “I was told: ‘You’re 
still unripe and incomplete. As soon as you’ve become ripe, WeTl send you as 
well where the others are.’” Having spoken thus, he then gives up the ghost. (IN 
20/8, pp. 324-25; TA 1/88-89). 


10 

The jealousy of the lover of God forms a counterpart to God’s 
jealousy. 

Cf. the Bab al-ghayra in Qushayrl’s Risdla; Sendschreiben 352-357/37; in comparison 
Rawdat al-muhibbJn 295. Qurashi (d. 1071/1660) wrote a special work on the subject, GAL^ 
2/450 no. 13. 

Shibli is an especially jealous lover of God. 

Someone asked Shibli: “When do you feel at peace?” He said: “When I see 
that no one pronounces God’s name.” (Qushayri, Risdla 116, Bab al-ghayra\ 
Sendschreiben 354/37.5; Firdaws al-murshidiyya 261 \ TA 2/17923.24 the 
addition “i.e. that I alone pronounce it”). 

Shibli fills his sleeve with pieces of sugar, puts a piece of sugar in the mouth 
of every boy he meets and tells him to say “Allah”. Then he puts gold and silver 
coins in his sleeve and promises to fill with them the mouth of everyone who 
says the name of God once. But then he’s seized by jealousy and threatens to cut 
off the head of everyone who says “Allah”—because as he explains later, people 
don’t pronounce the name with earnestness and fervor, but do so indifferently 
and out of habit. Then he covers all the walls completely by writing out God’s 
name until finally a voice calls to him that he should at last leave the name and 
instead seek the one referred to by the name. (TA 2/162 10 . 20 )- 

At the hour of his death he strikes his hands together and weeps. When some¬ 
one asks him why he’s weeping, he explains: “I’m jealous of Satan on whom 
God has bestowed His curse.” {Firdaws al-murshidiyya 26720-22)- 

Somewhat expanded in ^Attar: 

At the hour of his death Shibli is sitting on a heap of ashes with his eyes shut 
and girded with a Christian belt. He weeps and pours ashes over his head. Some- 
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one asks: “Has anyone ever seen a person who puts on the Christian belt at such 
an hour?” Shibli answers: “I’m melting out of jealousy toward Satan to whom 
God said: ‘My curse be upon you!”’ (MT 38/2, pp. 129-30). 

The jealousy of the lover of God finally directs itself, as in pro¬ 
fane love, against the lover himself. 

Bayazid tells Yahya ibn Mu^adh about one of his visionary heavenly Jour¬ 
neys. He spoke with God, and God promised to bestow on him whatever he re¬ 
quested of Him. But he refused everything because nothing seemed desirable to 
him. Yahya relates: “I said: ‘Why didn’t you ask Him for knowledge of Himself 
(al-ma^rifata bih) since He said: “Ask Me for what you wish!”?’ He then shouted 
at me: ‘Be silent! I felt jealousy toward myself regarding Him.’” {Qiit 2/7023_26; 
Nahrung 2/566/32.813). 

They asked one of the Sufis: “Would you like to see Him?” He answered: 
“No.” They asked: “Why not?” He said: “To me that beauty is too sublime that 
someone like me should see it.” (QushayrI, Risdla 115, Bab al-ghayra\ Send- 
schreiben 354/37.5; Ibn al-Dabbagh 26a). 

""Attar relates: 

One of the great men asks God to make all people except him blind on the day 
of Resurrection so that he alone sees God’s beauty. After some time his jealousy 
leaves him no peace and he asks God to make him blind as well because he be¬ 
grudges himself sight of the divine beauty. (MN 37/6). 

This surely refers to Shibli. 

Shibli says in his prayer to God: “Let me be resurrected blind, for You’re too 
lofty and sublime that my eye should see You!” 

Wa-an chi Shibli guft dar rnundjat-i khwadh: Alldhurnnia'hshirnl a^md fa-innaka a^'ld wa- 
a^zamu ^iridJ min an tardka ^aynJ. (Unfortunately the reference for this passage now escapes 
me). 

The same Shibli says: “True love consists of your being too jealous regarding 
the Beloved to let someone like yourself love Him.” (Ibn al-Dabbagh 26a). 

Haqiqatu 'l-mahabbati an taghdra ^ald 'l-mahbubi an yuhibbahu mithluk. 

11 

Sorrow is inextricably bound up with love. Both belong together 
so necessarily that God Himself points out to the lovers of God in 
pre-existence who have decided on love of God instead of love 
of the world or Paradise the torments which they may expect be¬ 
cause of this decision (above pp. 523 f.), nor can He offer any 
prospect of consolation to Shu'^ayb who has wept himself blind 
(above p. 261). 
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This sorrow is first of all internal sorrow that arises from un¬ 
quenched yearning, the pain of being separated. It is the grief 
which rains down from seventy clouds on the heart of someone 
who is sad because of God (above pp. 260 f.). This grief of a 
heart which cannot endure without God is part of religious pain, 
about which ‘'Attar so often speaks (above pp. 259-62). 

However, external torment also awaits the lover of God. 

It is transmitted that a man said to the Prophet; “I love you!” The Prophet 
replied: “Be ready for poverty!” {Qut 2/50 hot.; Nahrung 2/450/32.663). 

When Hallaj’s hands are chopped off, he wipes his face and arms with hood 
and says; “Whoever has known the secret of love must perform the ablutions for 
prayer with his blood.” (IN 6/5, p. 107; TA 2/144i.3). 

In another passage the same gesture is interpreted differently, 
in a heroic manner; 

Hallaj wipes his face, which has become pale through his loss of blood, so 
that those standing around don’t think he’s pale out of fear and so that in their 
eyes he appears “red-faced” (surkhru = honored or content). (MT 25/4, pp. 88- 
89; TA 2/14322-25’ Massignon, Passion 453). 

Cf. the execution of Babak. Gholam Sadighi, Les Mouvements Religieux Iranians au lie 
et au llle siecle de Vhegire, Paris 1938, p. 275. 

When Junayd preaches in Baghdad, the severed head of his son is thrown into 
the gathered assembly. He says; “In the cooking pot I placed on the fire this 
evening concerning divine secrets, this is the least herb which it was necessary 
to add.” (This is the least sacrifice which must be made for the love of God I’ve 
preached about). (MT 25/5, p. 89). 

We have seen above (pp. 238 ff.) what conceptual motifs 
Islamic piety has developed for the interpretation of sorrow. To 
the mysticism of love belongs the idea that God torments the one 
He loves, that torment is actually a sign of God’s love. (Cf. p. 
245). Even more extreme than the saying quoted there (under 
16) is the statement of one religious scholar: “If you see that you 
love God and that He afflicts you with torment, then know He 
wants to enter into a friendly relationship with you (yuridu an 
yusdfiyak)." (Qut 2/53i3; Nahrung 2/458/32.675). The idea also 
occurs that by imposing suffering God wishes to test whether the 
love of His worshipper is sincere “so that not every low-minded 
person claims to love Him and then runs away if he encounters 
torment”. (SumnOn, TA 2/85i2-i4). 

Cf. the story about Shibli in the madhouse (above p. 404) and the one about the boy who 
tests the Sufi with regard to his love (above pp. 405). 
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In ^Attar’s epics this behavior appears more as a regular prac¬ 
tice of God which one has to accept and which is based on the 
nature of the love relationship itself. 

Abu Sa^Id b. AbiM-Khayr, as a young man, visits the strange holy man 
Luqman al-Sarakhsi. The latter is holding a stone in one hand and in the other a 
piece of touchwood (which one places on wounds). When in amazement he asks 
him what this is meant to signify, Luqman replies: “In order to instruct you Til 
knock a hole in your head with the stone and then place the touchwood on it as a 
pain reliever. This is the remedy for your pain. One moment you’re struck and 
wounded, and the next you’re allotted relief by means of a plaster. As long as 
you’re not wounded by His blows, you have no hope of finding peace.” (MN 
9/5). 

A perfect man (mystic) said; “On the path of God there are innumerble tor¬ 
ments. It’s a strange way to behave if you hide behind a wall in fear of this. If 
you wish to have the drink of His kindness in your cup, you must first traverse in 
full the valley of His violence (severity, qahr). Without the one you won’t ob¬ 
tain the other.” (MN 3/3). 

Love (khillat) is nothing but experiencing sorrow {^ayn-i karuftddhagl). If 
you’re the friend (khalll) of God, then don’t desire freedom! Your path is to fall 
head over heels (zlr u zabar uftddhan). Indeed, your welfare consists in matters 
steadily getting worse for you. (MN 31/6, at the end). 

Amplification: 

Someone asks a fool how he’s doing. The fool answers: “I set out on the road 
in every direction {bar har pahluy-e), and at all times matters only got worse for 
me.” (MN 31/7). 
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Everything God imposes on him, the lover of God submits to 
with patience, understanding, indeed even with joy {Elixir 168- 
75), and hopes that God Himself will heal the wound He has in¬ 
flicted. 

I make my soul ijdn) the target for every arrow which is sped from the bow of 
divine providence. For each arrow I sacrifice a hundred lives (Jan), if You remove 
the arrowhead with Your own hand. (MN 0, after 2. Cf. the story on p. 405 
above). 

The movingly wondrous fools of God still love God, even if 
He continues to treat them so badly. 

ShiblT says: “My God, if you make the heavens into a chain for my neck and 
the earth into fetters for my feet, and if You cause the whole world to thirst after 
my blood, I still won’t renounce You.” (TA 2 /I 8 O 14 . 16 ). 
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A wondrous, God-[oving fool, who has neither clothing nor nourishment, 
and must endure much suffering, is accustomed to say: “God, I’ll give you an an¬ 
swer all right!” When his final hour draws near, he orders that after his death 
they cut his heart out of his breast and with his heart’s blood write on his shroud 
and gravestone: ‘This fool now answers You: since there wasn’t room for You 
and him together in the world, he’s abandoned the world and devoted himself to 
You completely.” 

Cf also pp. 250 ff above concerning “contentment” (ridd). 
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As in the case of earthly love, there are grades associated with 
love of God in which the pain caused by the Beloved comes to be 
enjoyed, indeed in the end is no longer perceived at all. {Elixir 
168-74; Smith, Rabija 89-90). 

Someone asked Rabi^'a: “When is the bondsman of God ‘in agreement (with 
the will of God)’?” She said: “When he enjoys the torment as much as acts of 
kindness.” (Qushayri, Risdla 89, Bab al-ridd\ Sendschreiben 277 f724.7). 

The mystics virtually outbid one another in their demands. 

Dhu’l-Nun visited one of his companions who spoke much about love of God, 
and found he was afflicted with indescribable torment. Dhu’l-Nun then said: 
“Whoever perceives the pain of His blows doesn’t love Him.” The man said: 
“But I say whoever doesn’t find pleasure in His blows doesn’t love Him.” Dhu’l- 
Nun: “But I say: whoever displays his love of Him doesn’t love Him.” The man 
(who had neglected the duty to conceal his love) says; “I ask God for forgiveness 
and return to Him in remorse.” (Qut 2 / 6614 . 15 ; Nahrung 2/547 f./32.790). 

Hasan al-Basrl, Malik ibn Dinar and Shaqiq al-Balkhi visit Rabi'^a who is ill. 
Hasan says: “No one is sincere in his claim (to love God) who doesn’t bear the 
blows of his Lord patiently.” Rabija says: “From this talk one can perceive the 
odor of ego-affirmation (manl).'' Shaqiq says: “No one is sincere in his claim (to 
love God) who isn’t thankful for the blows of his Lord.” Rabi^'a says: 
“Something better is still required.” Malik says: “No one is sincere in his claim 
who doesn’t find pleasure in the blows of his Lord.” Rabi^^a says: “Something 
better is still required.” At that the visitors say: “Then say something yourself!” 
She says: “No one is sincere in his claim (to love God) who doesn’t forget the 
blows while looking at his Lord.”—Nor is this strange, for the Egyptian women 
while looking at a creature (Joseph) didn’t feel pain (when they cut their fingers 
instead of peeling the oranges; surah 12/31). If this happens to someone who 
beholds the Creator, it’s nothing extraordinary. (TA 1/71-72; Smith, Rabija 
43). 
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The voice of beloved God makes St George able to bear mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

Georgios suffers martyrdom when a wheel that cuts him to pieces is rolled 
over his body. While this is happening, he hears God’s voice say: “Whoever 
claims to love Us will not drink pure wine without bitter dregs. The friends of 
God must allow the wheel to pass over them.” They ask Georgios: “Do you still 
have some wish on earth?” He says: ‘That they make the wheel of torture cut me 
to pieces again so I hear the Friend address me one more time!” (IN 20/6, pp. 
322-23). 

Regarding his martyrdom cf. The Fakhir of al-Mufaddal ibn Salama, ed. C. A. Storey, 
Leyden 1915, pp. 257-59. 

Anaesthesia is also brought about through meditating on God, 
for example during prayer, and through listening to the Koran 
and similar activities. 

They ask Rabi'^a what she has to say about the Companions of the Prophet. 
She answers she’s so occupied with God that she can’t concern herself with hu¬ 
man beings, not even the Prophet’s Companions. Moreover, she relates how 
one time, while prostrating herself in prayer, she stuck a thorn in her eye with¬ 
out noticing it, causing the eye to bleed. (MT 0/9, p. 22. The same experience in 
TA 1/63 i2-i 4; there the thorn is replaced by a piece of reed from the prayer mat; 
Smith, Rdbi’^a 23^). 

‘'All notices nothing of the operation when during the prayers 
they cut out an arrowhead which had lodged itself in his foot (or 
his cheek) at the battle by the mountain Uhud. {Hadlqa 140; 
JamI, Tuhfat al-ahrdr 47).—Abu Hafs al-Haddad and Path al- 
Mawsili take hold of glowing iron without feeling any effect 
from it. (QushayrI, Risdla 37, al-Ghayba wa’l-hudur, 97-98, Bab 
al-sidq', Sendschreiben 124/2.9, 303/29.8).—Abu’l-Khayr Aqta‘' 
has his diseased hand amputated during the prayers, and he does 
not preceive anything of it. (TA 2/100i9.2o)- 

A similar story about ^'Urwa ibn al-Zubayr occurs in Shark al-Hikam 1/114. 
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Just as love helps the lover of God overcome sorrow, love also 
helps him overcome the terrors of death. 

According to a saying of God (hadith qudsi), God is in the 
habit of killing those who love Him but He pays the wergild 
Himself and He Himself is the wergild. “Whoever loves Me, I 
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There incorrectly translated. Cf. the variants on p. 27 of Nicholson’s edition. 
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kill, and whomever I have killed, I am the wergild for him.” 
(Nicholson’s Commentary to Mathnawi 4/2963). Another ver- 
sion: “Whoever falls in love with Me, I fall in love with him, and 
whomever I fall in love with, I kill, and his wergild is incumbent 
on Me and I am the wergild for him whose wergild is incumbent 
on Me.” (Massignon, Recueil 78, ftn. 1; Akhldq-i jaldli, Calcutta 
1225/1810, p. 167). 

On the day they hung Husayn ibn MansOr (al-Hallaj) on the gallows, Shibli 
said: “I had a prayer-conversation in the night with God and said: ‘My God, how 
long will You go on killing the lovers?’ He replied: ‘As long as I dispose over 
the wergild.’ I asked: ‘My God, what is Your wergild?’ He replied: ‘Coming to 
Me and My beauty are the wergild of the lovers.’” 

...ila karri taqtulu'l-rnuhihbin? Qdla: lid an ajida'l-diyata, faqidtu: Yd rabbi wa-rrid 
diyatuk? Qdla: Liqd'^l wa-jamdU diyafu'l-niuhibbln. (‘'Ayn al-Qudat, TarnhJd 9, fol. 112b- 
113a; a somewhat different version in Massignon, Recueil 78).—Distantly related ideas oc¬ 
cur in Qut 2/51 (Nahrung 2/451/32.665) with reference to the combat which God demands 
on the battlefield. 

In ‘'Attar the story is transferred to Dhu’l-Nun in a variant of 
the narrative about the seventy wearers of ascetic robes (above 
pp. 542 f.); 

Dhu’l-Nun while on a journey in the desert sees forty wearers of ascetic robes 
lying on the ground dead. He says to God: “What is this, oh God? How many 
men will You still kill?” The divine voice answers: “We alone know this. We 
kill and We pay the wergild.” Dhu’l-Nun says: “How long will You go on killing 
so deplorably?” God answers: “As long as I have the wergild in my treasure- 
chamber. I kill the lover of God but if he’s utterly destroyed and has disappeared, 
then I show him My face and bestow on him the honorary robe of My beauty.”— 
He will then be a shadow which has disappeared beneath the sun of God’s face. 
(MT 29/3, pp. 100-01). 

Thus the story ends with the fand''-rr\oUf, see Chpt. 28 below. This by itself is found in 
Fazl Allah Hurufi’s explanation of the hadlth: dhdt-i Haqq ba'^d az an bdqJ rndnad ki rua^shuq 
ast wa ^dshiq az miydn bar khdst wafdni shud. In ast nia^nd-i And diyatuhu... wa-and diyatuhu 
ya'^nl qd^immaqdm-i ^dshiqdn-i khwad shawam. Mahabbatndrna, Ms. Paris, Blochet no. 162, 
fol. 27b. 

In a variant on the story which occurs in Yafi""! about the lover 
of God who flees from Moses, the wergild appears to be of a 
more material nature (above p. 538): 

When Moses comes back from Sinai where he presented this man’s request for 
love of God, he finds that the man is no longer there. God informs Moses: “He 
has fled from you. For whoever loves Me is not concerned with anyone else. If 
you wish to see him, then go into that forest!” When Moses goes there, he sees 
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a lion devouring the man. God explains to the astonished prophet: “This is how 
I treat My friends in the world of temporality. But see here in the world of eter¬ 
nity!” When Moses looks, he sees a domed building made of ruby, three times as 
big as the whole world. “This is for him”, says God, “and I am also for him.” 
{Mukhtasar Rawd al-raydhln, in the margin of Tha'^labl, ^Ard^is 261-62). 

The idea that God first kills and then confers a present is illus¬ 
trated with a different image in a Hallaj story: 

Hallaj is seen after his execution by a pious man in a dream, without a head 
and with a drinking-cup in his hand. Asked what this means, he answers: “The 
King only gives the drinking-cup once He has taken one’s head.” (AN 6/2). 

The story is probably an elaboration of the verses in Akhbdr al~Hallaj no. 16. For ^Att^ 
in this passage it symbolizes becoming extinct which is a pre-condition for knowledge of 
“the secret”. (See pp. 603 ff. below). 

The genuine lover does not shrink from sacrificing his life for 
the beloved. Whoever clings to life is not a real lover. 

The parrot with his green feathers has only one desire: to drink from the water 
of life of Khidr who is dressed in green. He is reprimanded by the hoopoe. The 
nature of the true lover of God is not to strive after eternal life but to sacrifice his 
life. (MT 4/0 p. 30; above p. 11). 

A pious fool is asked by Khidr whether he would like to become his compan¬ 
ion. He answers: “No! You’ve drunk of the water of life in order to be able to live 
eternally. But I want to sacrifice my life because I can’t endure without the 
Beloved.” (MT 4/1, p. 31. The man of piety is Ibrahim al-Khawwas, cf. TA 
2/148). 

An aetiology typical of ‘'Attar. In the original Arabic narration Ibrahim al-Khawwas re¬ 
jects Khidr’s offer because he fears he would be depending on Khidr rather than on God, 
and thus be violating his “trust in God” (tawakkul). Qushayri, Risdla 77, Bab al-tawakkul\ 
Sendschreiben 241/19.10; Ihyd^ 4/231, Bab al-tawakkul\ Stufen 574/E. 134. 

In the time of the Prophet sacrificing one’s life meant death on 
the battlefield in holy war. 

""All is sad every time one of the Companions of the Prophet falls in battle, 
because he would like to be killed himself. (MT 0/6, p. 21). 

That Indian ascetics burned themselves alive came to the 
knowledge of Muslims quite early on. (NawbakhtI, Firaq al- 
shVa, page kd). It is interpreted by our mystics of love in accor¬ 
dance with their own views. 

When the Indians attain perfection in love of the idol, in addition to this they 
fashion something like a bowl, pour naphtha in it and smear it over their body, 
take hold of a firebrand and wish to die before the blind eye of the idol. The 
priests, with sollemn ceremony, then remove the veil from before the idol’s 
beauty. Those others direct their gaze to that beauty, light the naphtha and die 
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while they secretly play at love with the fantasy image of the idol. As if they 
were saying: 

‘‘Oh soul broken in the midst of fire! Come in and drink the wine of love! 
When you come in with the image of the Beloved in your soul, then you dance 
happily like the moth (around the flame)!” 

Hinduwan chun dar ^ishq-i but kamdl-e yaband, bar sar-i an harna chun kds-e bi~sdzand 
wa roghan-i nafi dar d afidazand u afidam badhdn charb kunand wa dtash dar dast bi-gJra/id u 
khwahand ki dar muqdbala-i dJdha-i be-blnd-i but bi-mJrand. Sharnandn bada^^Jm parda az 
pesh-i jamdl-i but bar ddrand. Eshdn nazar bar an jamdl gumdrand u dtash dar naft anddzand 
u bd khaydl-i d ^ishqhd bdzand u me-goyand ba-zabdn-i hdl: 

Ay jdn-i shikasta dar miydn-i dtash, sarmast dar dy u bddha-i ‘^ishq me-kash. 

Chun mast dar dyi bd khaydld ma^shuq, parwdna-sifat raqs hame kun khwash khwash. 

‘^Ayn al-Qudat, iMwd^ih (cf. Der Islam 21/1933/94), fol. 63a-b. 

^Attar recounts the matter rather differently and with mounting 
dramatization: 

Abu’LQasim Hamadhani comes to a temple of an idol. There he sees a caul¬ 
dron with boiling oil on a fire. After some time an idolater (tarsd-e) comes and 
prostrates himself before the idol. They ask him: “What are you to the God?” He 
says: “A slave.” He’s then ordered to present his gift. After he’s done this, he 
goes away. Then another comes, says and does the same thing, until ten people 
have presented their gift. Finally, a completely emaciated man comes who’s 
more like a corpse. They ask him: “What are you?” He says: “I’m a piece of skin 
(and bone). I love my Master.” Then the vessel with the boiling oil is poured 
over his head, which causes his skull to separate from his torso and fall on the 
ground. The rest of his body is likewise burned, and from the ashes a medicine 
against all illnesses is prepared.—Abu’l-Qasim takes to heart what he’s seen: “If 
even an idolater sacrifices himself like this for a false love, then you must sacri¬ 
fice your life all the more for the true Beloved.” (IN 6/9, pp. 111-12). 

Ibn al-Khafff is meant to have witnessed how in “ROm” a monk was burned, and the 
blind and sick were cured with his ashes. (TA 2/127j 4 . 2 i)- 

Attar has a certain preference for stories like this in which in¬ 
fidels, sinners and members of despised professions appear as a 
standard and a model for the believers. Many of these are at the 
same time fool figures who dare to rebuke God and even to im¬ 
part lessons to Him (see the last of these fool stories above p. 
547). 

A thief who has been caught is led to the gallows. He asks for time to make a 
final prayer and says to God; “See what the sword of Your violence (qahr) has in¬ 
flicted on me here on the gallows! You seize me like this, unexpectedly, with 
Your cruel violence, whereas I sacrifice my life out of love for You. I’m like this 
and You’re like that. Now I’m dying, and You know the rest!”—This is how you 
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too must die when you die—in happiness and without hesitation. (IN 14/19, p. 
236). 

However, death for the lover of God is still more than the lov¬ 
ing sacrifice of one’s life. It is the bridge which leads the lover to 
the Beloved. (Hilya in Smith, Rabi'^a 41). 

When the angel of death demands Abraham’s life, Abraham says: “Have you 
ever seen a friend who kills a friend?” Then God has the angel tell him: “Have 
you ever seen a friend who struggled against coming to a friend?” Abraham says: 
“Now take my soul!” {Hilya 10/9; Ihya^ 4/253, al-Mahabba wa'l-shawq; Stufen 
633/F.6; Elixir 140). 

In “^Attar’s version of the story everything appears one degree 
more intensified. God does not invite Abraham to come to Him 
but demands that he give up his life, and Abraham refuses be¬ 
cause he wants nothing to do with the mediator, the angel of 
death: 

When Abraham’s final hour had come, he didn’t immediately give his soul to 
the angel of death ‘"Azra^’Il. He said: “Go back and say to the King: ‘Don’t de¬ 
mand the life of Your friend!”’ God answered: “If you’re really a friend, then sac¬ 
rifice your life for the Friend. Who refuses to sacrifice his life for the friend?’’ 
One of those present said to Abraham: “Why don’t you give your life to the an¬ 
gel of death? Lovers give up their life. Why are you being stingy with it?” Abra¬ 
ham answered: “How am I meant to give up my life when ^Azra^^Tl is mixed up in 
the matter? Didn’t I reject Gabriel’s intervention when they cast me into the 
fire? (Above pp. 535 f.). How could I give ^Azra'^TI my life? If I hear the 
command to die from God Himself, I will not hesitate to surrender my life.” (MT 
39/6, p. 137.—The same refusal to consign his soul to the angel of death with 
the same justification in the case of ShiblT, TA 2/1662-65). 

Likewise, death has also lost its horrors for the mystics of love. 
Indeed, fear of death is replaced by a longing for death and joy 
at the time of dying. 

Regarding this subject see Qut 2/51; Nahrung 2/451/32.665. 

A lover of God is dying while laughing to himself. When they ask him how 
he can laugh at this difficult moment, he answers: “When the beautiful raise the 
curtain, lovers die like this before them!” (Hadlqa 327). 

In ‘'Attar the story is more elaborately worked out and slanted 
differently. 

A lover lies dying and laughs. Someone asks him: “What makes you laugh at 
a moment when you should be weeping?” The moribund man answers: “I’m a 
lover who’s together with the Beloved. I’m like the early morning which laughs 
because it bears the sun within itself. I have the sun in my breast but like the sky 
I now place it on the plate (the sun advances above the horizon). The day has ar- 
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rived for me, and night has gone. My Beloved has come, and the cry of lamen¬ 
tation: ‘Oh God!’ is over.” (MN 10/2). 

Thus the lovers of God thirst after their own blood (MT p. 88 , 
verse 2260), i.e. they yearn to be killed by God, a motif which 
we have already encountered in earthly love (above pp. 409 ff.). 

Later this will be expressed very clearly by Fazl Allah Huruft: his most per¬ 
fect level consists in his wishing to be killed by the beloved, even though he 
knows himself to be identical with the beloved. 

KamM-i martaba-i 6 bar an ast ki me-khwahad ki kushta-i ma‘^shuq-i khwad shawad 
agarchi khwad-ra ‘^ayn-i ma^shuq me-ddnad. {Mahabbatndma fol. 25a). 
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In ‘'Attar the mythical model for the lover of God is—rather 
oddly—Satan (Iblls = 810 ^ 0 X 05 ), the fallen angel cursed by God. 

To begin with at least, he appears in ‘'Attar in his usual role as 
enemy and seducer of man, whom the believer should not follow 
lest the same thing happen to him as happens to the man who 
walks seven steps behind the Antichrist (Dajjal) when the latter 
appears to him, and then cannot get free of him (IN p. 9 l 5 _ 7 ). The 
believer must get free of him in time (IN pp. 88 , 91) and harken 
to the call of God, just like the chicks that were hatched by a for¬ 
eign bird—when they hear their true mother’s voice, they aban¬ 
don the false mother and fly toward the true mother. (IN p. 208 1 _ 
2 ; see above pp. 275, 526). He is the lord of this world which has 
been given to him as his fief, and in particular he is the lord of 
marketplaces (above pp. 52-53). The pious complain about his 
snares which they themselves are responsible for because of their 
own behaviour (p. 53). The king in the Ildhlndma reproaches the 
second prince who wishes to possess the art of magic, because 
this desire is satanic. Satan has set up his throne within him and 
seduced him into striving after magic powers (IN 5/0, pp. 87-88; 
above p. 5). 

Satan sits within the blood of human beings. 

Inna'I-Shay tana yajri mini’bni Adama majrd'l~dam. Wensinck, Concordance 
l/342a; MathnawJ 2/638 ff. 

How this came about we learn from a story about Adam and 
Eve. 

Hakim TirmidhI relates: 

After Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise and had made atonement and 
come back together again, the devil appears to Eve one day while Adam has 
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gone off to attend to his affairs. He’s brought with him his child called Khannas 
and asks Eve to look after him. He has to do something and can’t look after the 
child. Eve agrees to do it. When Adam returns home and sees the devil’s child, he 
becomes angry and says to Eve: “Why did you accept this child? Do you want to 
be led astray by Satan a second time?” He takes the devil’s child, cuts it into 
pieces and scatters the pieces over the field. When he’s gone again, the devil 
comes back and calls his child by name. The pieces then come to him and he fits 
them all together again. After much beseeching, he succeeds in getting Eve to 
watch over the child again. When Adam comes home and sees the devil’s child a 
second time, he scolds Eve, burns the child and scatters its ashes to the winds. 
Adam has scarcely left when the devil returns, calls the child by name, and the 
particles of ash join together again, and the child stands there once more as it 
had been. For the third time Satan succeeds in convincing Eve to accept the 
child. When Adam comes home and finds the devil’s child for the third time, he 
feels there’s nothing left to do but butcher the child, roast it and eat the devil’s 
roast together with Eve. When he goes away, the devil comes to Eve again and 
calls his child by name. It then answers him from within Eve’s body. Then the 
devil says: “I’ve succeeded. This is what I wanted.” Ever since, man has had the 
devil in his body. (IN 8/1, pp. 127-28; TA 2/96-97.—Chauvin 8/164; cf. Tir- 
midhl, Nawddir al-usul 292). 

A human being has in his heart a devil’s tree (dirakht-i dew), in 
which the devils make their nest. 

A man complains to AbO ^All Daqq^ about the snares of Satan which torment 
him so much that he wishes for death. Abu ‘^All says: “Cut down the tree inside 
your house so the devil’s birds don’t nest in it! If you burn the devil’s nest, the 
devil can do you no harm.” (MN 25/6). 

Alongside this normal and orthodox conception there now de¬ 
velops among the Sufis another completely new attitude toward 
Satan. It begins with a reinterpretation of his refusal to prostrate 
himself before Adam (surah 38/71-85). According to the story 
which originates from Christian apocryphal writings, God orders 
all the angels to bow down before Adam who has just been cre¬ 
ated. Only Satan refuses on the grounds that he is better than 
Adam {and khayrun mink) because Adam is created from earth, 
whereas he is created from fire. He is punished for his arrogant 
disobedience by means of God’s curse. 

On Iblis in general cf. Wensinck under “Iblls” in the El, on Satan’s promptings and the 
controversies concerning them Qiit 1/113-14; Nahrung 1/375-380/30.1-7; Ri'^dya 111-14; 
Shark al-Hikam 2/84-85. A story about how Satan dissuades a man from cutting down a tree 
worshipped by idolaters in: Tanbih al-ghdfilin 40a, Bab al-amr bi’l-ma''rufi Satan as a teacher 
of Ishaq al-Mawsili: Thamardt al-awrdq, Cairo 1300, p. 24.—Regarding the refusal of pros¬ 
tration and its sources: M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrdge 57, 60; H. Speyer, Die biblischen 
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Erzdhlungen irn Qordn 54-58. A miniature which depicts the scene, in Thomas Arnold, 
Painting in Islam, Plate 34. On the views of earlier leaders of sects and Sufis regarding Sa¬ 
tan’s fall see Massignon, Tawdsin 170-72. There is disagreement as to whether Satan’s sin 
consisted of disobedience or arrogance. See Ash'^ari, Maqdldt 1337, ^^d William 

Thomson “The character of Early Islamic Sects” in: Ignace Goldziher Memorial Volume, 
Part I, Budapest 1948, p. 104. From the mystical point of view to say “I” is already a mistake. 
(See pp. 595 ff. below). A different interpretation of the story in al-Risdla al-jdmi^a al- 
mansuba li’l-hakim al-Majriti, ed. Jamil Saliba 1/6-7. Among the Mandaeans: Ginza. Der 
Schatz Oder das Grosse Buck der Mandder, translated and explained by Mark Lidzbarski, 
Gottingen/Leipzig 1924, pp. 16 and 34.—On the prostration of the angels before Adam see 
Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums 335-36, 352. 

Now this story contains a motif which must have particularly 
enticed the mystics to formulate a reinterpretation. The demand 
to bow down in worship before a created being, someone other 
than God, is in fact a direct slap in the face to the most sacred 
command of mystical monotheism. Strictly speaking, the refusal 
to prostrate oneself before a being other than God must have 
seemed to them an act of genuine monotheistic adoration of God. 
In this way Satan now becomes, so to speak, more monotheistic 
than God Himself, unless God wants something other than what 
He ordered. In fact, the latter is what comes to be taught (e.g. 
Asrdr al-tawhid 21l9_io; O’Kane, Secrets 383). 

This distinction between the command (amr) and the will (irdda) of God, or between two 
different kinds of will {irdda and mashVa) is frequently discussed. Cf. Watt, Free Will 121 
on the Wasiyya of Abu Hanifa; Qut 1/127-28; 1/414/30.57,58; Massignon, article 

“Salimiya” in the El; idem, Tawdsin 145-50, Passion 624-25; Nicholson, Studies 54 and 158; 
Jill, al-Insdn al-kdmil 1/38; Mahmud Firkawl, Shark MandzU al-sd^irln 37. 

Satan practices pure worship of God contrary to the explicit 
command of God. He becomes cursed for his disobedience to 
God’s command which, however, was really an act of exclusive 
adoration as God had otherwise demanded. Nor do the millions 
of years of loyal worship which he had previously performed af¬ 
ford him any benefit. Thus his destiny is likewise a vivid example 
of the groundless, arbitrary judgement of God which His crea¬ 
tures have to put up with. In view of what we have so far learned 
about the attitudes of the mystics, there can be no doubt as to 
how Satan will respond to being cursed. He will feel that the in¬ 
scrutable decision of God is very difficult (above pp. 73-74) but 
he will accept it obediently and willingly. As in the case of the re¬ 
jected worshipper of God referred to above (pp. 297 f.), he will 
not take it as a reason to decrease his adoration of God in the 
least, in fact, as a real lover, he will go further than this and 
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consider his being cursed by God as a felicitous distinction 
because, in contrast to all the other angels, he has become the 
object of an expression of God’s will aimed especially at him. 

According to a passage in Hujwlrl, Satan in person had already 
presented this new Justification of his disobedience to the early 
mystic Junayd to whom he appeared in a mosque. 

Junayd asks him why he hadn’t bowed down before Adam. He answers: “Oh 
Junayd, how can you imagine I would prostrate myself before anyone but God?” 
Junayd is deeply affected by the answer, but then the thought occurs to him to 
say to the cursed one: “You’re lying! If you’d been an obedient slave, you 
wouldn’t have acted contrary to His command and prohibition.” Satan hears the 
voice in Junayd’s heart and cries: “You’ve burned me!”, and disappears. (Hujwlrl 
163; Translation 129-30; TA 2/14i4_22; Massignon, Essai 278). 

If the attribution to Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 114/732) of the conversation between Satan 
and Moses quoted below (p. 557) is correct, then the reinterpretation of Satan’s disobedi¬ 
ence is even earlier. 

Otherwise Hallaj is considered to be the first tangible literary 
representative of the new conception of Satan. A text of Hallaj 
which has been preserved in the Koran commentary of Rbzbihan 
Baqll goes as follows: 

When Satan was told: “Bow down before Adam!”, he addressed God and said: 
“Has the honor of bowing down (before You) been withdrawn from my interior? 
Do You no longer wish for prostration so that I should bow down before him? If 
You’ve ordered me to do this. You’ve also forbidden it (earlier)!” God said to 
him: “I will torment (punish) you with eternal torment.” Satan: “Will You not 
look at me while You torment me?” God: “Yes, I will.” Satan: “Then Your gaze 
directed at me will cause me to endure the sight of the torment (the punishment). 
Do what You wish with me!” God: “I will make you into the pelted one.” Satan: 
“Isn’t it so that nothing else but You has ever penetrated my interior? Do what 
You wish with me!” (Massignon, Tawasln p. XI-XII; Essai 77; Passion 866-67). 

The reasoning regarding Satan’s refusal is then taken still further in Tawasin chpts. VI- 
VII, pp. 41-57. 

Satan ends up in confusion due to command and counter¬ 
command. Jill expresses this somewhat more clearly: 

Satan had served God so many thousands of years before the latter created 
creatures, and God had said to him: “Oh ""Azazll, worship no one other than Me!” 
But when God created Adam and ordered the angels to bow down before him, Iblis 
was thrown into confusion {iltabasa ^alayh). He thought that if he bowed down 
before Adam, he would be worshipping someone other than God—he didn’t real¬ 
ize that whoever bows down at the command of God thereby bows down before 
God—and that’s why he refused. And he was named Iblls because of this illusion 
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(talbls) he fell into. His earlier name was ""Azazil and his surname (kunya) Abu 
Murra. (Jill, al-Insan al-kamil 2/3920-23> 59; Nicholson, Studies 119-20). 

Even outside mystical circles there are occasionally indications that Satan’s refusal to 
bow down before a creature is approved by some. The Shafi^ite religious scholar and poet 
Muhammad b. ^AIT b. al-Husayn al-Wasib (d. 468/1075) says in a poem: “Nothing pleases 
me {lastu arda) in the actions of Satan except that he refrained from bowing down before a 
created being.” (Yaqut, Irshdd, Cairo, 18/258; Margoliouth 7/44). 

This redeeming of Satan’s honor was then taken up very en¬ 
thusiastically by the mystic preacher Ahmad GhazzalT. 

Ibn al-Jawzi, his opponent, says of him: “He passionately took the side of 
Satan and excused him. He went so far as to say one day: ‘The poor wretch 
(miskin) didn’t know that the claws of providence draw blood when they scratch, 
and that the bows of predetermination kill quickly when they shoot!’” Then he 
recited the verse (of Kuthayyir ^Azza 1/50 v. 23): “I and Layla^ ascended in love 
and when we had reached the end together, I stood firm and she slipped.” 
(Muntazam 9/261; Massignon, Recueil 98, following Abu Hayyan). 

In these sentences which Ibn al-JawzT already objects to, Satan 
is represented as simply a victim of God’s arbitrariness. But Hallaj 
as well as Ahmad go further by making Satan appear as the true 
monotheist. 

The above-quoted conversation between God and Satan is not 
transmitted by Ahmad Ghazzali and ‘'Attar but they do present 
another conversation between Moses and Satan which, if the in¬ 
formation of Saffurl is correct, in its main features goes all the 
way back to Wahb b. al-Munabbih (d. 114/732) whose Isra^’il- 
iyyat introduced numerous legends from the Bible and the Hag- 
gada into Arabic literature. 

Wahb said: “I read in one of the books of God that Moses said to Iblis: ‘Why didn’t you 
bow down before Adam?’ He replied: ‘I didn’t want to be like you. After all, I claimed to 
love Him. To you He said: “Look at that mountain (surah 7/143)!” And you looked at it. If 
you had closed your eyes, then you would have seen Him.’” (Saffuri 1/4525.28)- 

In Hallaj’s TawdsTn and Maqdisi’s Taflis Iblls (Cairo 1301, p. 
25), which follows the latter with some changes, the story is more 
extensively elaborated, and the introduction of elements from the 
mysticism of love is even more clear. 

a) Moses and Satan met on the pass of Mt Sinai. Moses said to Satan: “Oh Sa¬ 
tan, what hindered you from bowing down?” Satan: “I was hindered by my claim 
only to have one object of worship. If 1 had bowed down before him (Adam), 
then I would be like you. For you were called to only once: ‘Look at the moun- 
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tain!\ and you looked at it. But I was called to a thousand times: ‘Bow down!’, 
and I didn’t bow down because of the claim I’d made.” 

b) Moses: “You left the command without carrying it out.” Satan: “This was a 
form of testing, not a command.” (Taflls: Satan: “He didn’t give me a com¬ 
mand.” Moses: “Didn’t He say: ‘Bow down before him!’? Satan: “This was a 
command by way of a test, not a command of the will. If it had been a command 
of the will, then I would have bowed down.”) 

c) “But He changed your form.” Satan: “This is only an illusion. There’s no 
relying on the state of the moment. It changes (hal-yahul). But knowledge of 
God is intact as it was and has not changed,” 

d) Moses: “Do you recollect Him (by mentioning His name)?” Satan: “Oh 
Moses, there’s no need still to think about recollection. I’m mentioned, if He’s 
mentioned (whenever the Koranic verses 38/78-82 are read). If I mention Him, 
He mentions me and vice versa. Can two parties who mention one another recip¬ 
rocally be other than together?” 

e) “My service is now purer and my state of mind happier and my recollection 
of God clearer. Indeed, earlier I served Him for my sake but now I serve Him for 
His sake.” (Tawdsin 45-47; MaqdisI, Taflls Iblis^ Ms. in my possession fol. 7b- 
8a). 

Ahmad Ghazzall tells the same story with slightly different 
wording, rather more clearly and with a few additions. 

a) Moses met with Satan on Sinai and said to him: “Oh Satan, why didn’t you 
bow down before Adam?” Satan: “No! I will never bow down before a human be¬ 
ing, oh Moses! You made the claim to be a monotheist, but I am a monotheist 
and have never turned to another. You, however, said: ‘Let me see You!’, and 
then you looked at the mountain. Thus I’m more upright in monotheism than 
you. He said: ‘Bow down before the other!’ I didn’t bow down, but you turned to¬ 
ward the mountain.”—At this point Ahmad Ghazzall inserted: “Whoever doesn’t 
learn monotheism from Satan is a heretic (zindlq)T 

b) Moses: “Your external form has been transformed from the angelic to the 
demonic.”^ Satan: “This is only a state of the moment which is transitory and 
will change again. Oh Moses, the greater His love becomes for someone other 
than me, the greater my love becomes for Him.” 

c) Moses: “Do you still recollect Him (do you still mention His name)?”—Sa¬ 
tan: “I’m mentioned along with His mention (when He says surah 38/78): ‘And 
upon you is My curse {wa^inna ^alayka la^natl).' Does He not use the pronoun of 
the second and the first person together?”!^ 

d) And he (Ahmad Ghazzall) said: “When Satan was repudiated, neither his 
service, nor his love, nor his recollection of God was thereby decreased.” (Ibn 


Read: min al-maTakiyya ilaH-shaytana. 
Read: kdfan wa-yd^’an. 
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al-JawzI, Qussds fol. 77a. Massignon, Recuil 96. Ibn al-JawzI claims to have 
read this legend himself in a transcription of Ahmad Ghazzall’s sermons which 
bore the latter’s signature.) 

In his Sawanih (p. 37) Ahmad Ghazzali cites a quatrain whose 
third line goes: “And know that that black light is higher than the 
unpointed (word)!” As we learn from “"Ayn al-Qudat’s Zubda 
{Tamhid 6, fol. 58b and Tamhid 9, fol. 120a-b) the poet’s name 
is Abu’l-Husayn Busti. The black light is the light of Satan, and 
the unpointed word is the profession of faith Ld ildha illd’lldh, in 
which no diacritical marks occur. The hemistich wants to say that 
Satan is a monotheist in a higher sense than the ordinary believer 
with the profession of faith on his lips. 

‘'Attar on three occasions devotes a maqdla to Satan. In the 
Mantiq al-tayr (Maq. 22) one of the birds complains that he is 
unable to free himself from Satan’s seduction. (Above p. 14). 
The hoopoe tells him that his carnal soul and his egotistical de¬ 
sires are to blame for this, and he relates stories which we have al¬ 
ready become acquainted with. In the Musibatndma the traveller 
also visits Satan (above p. 27). In his eulogy he describes him as 
the being who has suffered the most sorrow: because of one act 
of disobedience he became cursed after 70,000 years of intimate 
closeness to God. He is now the ruler of the entire world. Perhaps 
he knows a hidden path to the treasure, which he could show 
him. After describing his own destiny, Satan warns him not to 
expose himself to God’s curse which he would not be able to en¬ 
dure. The pir to whom the traveller returns explains to him that 
Satan embodies the world of envy and egotism. 

More informative is Maqdla 8 of the Ildhlndma. The second 
prince has expressed the wish to learn magic (above pp. 5-6). 
The father replies that this wish is a prompting of Satan’s. When 
the prince asks for further clarification (IN p. 126), his father 
explains for him Satan’s arts of seduction and begins by relating 
the story we have already become familiar with (above pp. 553- 
54) about the devil’s child which was eaten by Adam and Eve. In 
connection with this ‘'Attar presents his Satanology. Already in 
the second story he drops the subject of Satan’s arts of seduction 
and from then on describes the fallen angel in the light of HallaJ’s 
and Ahmad Ghazzali’s conception. Moreover, besides these main 
passages he frequently comes to speak of Satan. But it would be a 
futile undertaking to wish to restrict the poet to a fixed, consistent 
Satanology. In Satan’s case, as with other subjects, divergent 
conceptions occur together so that one obtains a colorful picture 
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of all the motifs which had developed in circles of mysticism in 
‘^Attar’s time. 

The reason for Satan’s refusal is pride. But such pride is mysti¬ 
cally interpreted as mystical sin per se, the affirmation of the ego, 
wanting to see oneself and not to see God. This is the reason for 
his punishment. Alongside this explanation for the punishment, 
however, stands the other explanation that God’s judgement is in¬ 
scrutable, that God determines the destiny of His creatures arbi¬ 
trarily. Here the concept of divine predestination sometimes im¬ 
perceptibly passes over into the concept of destiny. Both expla¬ 
nations are found alongside one another in a passage of the 
Jawhar al-dhdt which we will take the opportunity to quote here. 

Satan visits the Prophet Muhammad and asks him how it is that God has 
cursed him because of a single disrespectful act, whereas the Prophet promises 
God’s forgiveness to his community which commits numerous sins. The 
Prophet tells him to wait until Gabriel comes. Gabriel comes and says that the 
real reason for his being cursed is as follows: when Satan was still an angel, he 
once mounted the divine pulpit and saw the hosts of angels below himself. The 
thought then occurred to him: “If only God didn’t exist and I were alone in both 
worlds!” This pride is immediately interpreted mystically: “Whoever looks at 
himself and something other than God here experiences torment of body and 
soul... Don’t see yourself, see God in everything as long as you can. For this is 
eternal life!” Satan then weeps profusely and says: “You’re right, but this was 
only a pretext for God, The real reason”, so he says, “was the inscrutable will of 
God, the absolute Ruler. Such was my story. God used this pretext against me. I 
know His secret and want to tell it: ‘God does what He wishes (surah 3/40). He 
knows what He does because He is the Almighty.’ The pen has written it thus.” 
{Jawhar al-dhat, Ayasofya 1757, 410b-412a).—A little further below, when a 
questioner wants to know how it was possible that Satan, despite his better 
judgement, would commit this kind of polytheism (shirk) (by maintaining his 
ego), ^Auar replies that Satan did in fact know what was right but he wanted to 
be everything instead of letting God be everything, (Jawhar al-dhdt 413b).— 
The same idea is echoed in a verse of the Ildhindma: “You’re occupied with your 
own Being, you’re worse than Satan in beholding yourself.” (IN p. 291 7 ; cf. 
above pp. 92 f.). 

Rather unusual is the explanation of Satan’s refusal to bow 
down which, according to ""Attar, ""Amr b. ""Uthman al-Makki (d. 
291/903-04) put forward. 

God orders the angels to bow down so that they don’t see how God breathes 
the secret, the vital soul, into Adam. Satan doesn’t prostrate himself and se¬ 
cretly watches the event, whereby he attains knowledge of “the secrets” of man. 
God then wants to kill him, the way a king has people killed who’ve given help 
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in burying a treasure and know the treasure’s location. Satan, upon request, re¬ 
ceives a reprieve but is cursed. (MT 38/1, pp. 128-29; in great detail TA 2/37- 
38). 

In ‘'Attar, however, Hallaj’s explanation of the refusal also 
clearly occupies a central position. ‘'Attar has taken over almost 
verbatim the passage Tawdsln VI, 9 (p. 43): 

They told him: “Bow down!” He said: “(Before) no one else!” Then they re¬ 
cited for him (surah 23/108): “Stay far (from Me in Hell)!” He then said: “It 
doesn’t matter! (IN p. 1332). Even if I cause myself to be cursed, how should I 
ever lower my head before anyone else but Him? (IN p. 1333). To be cursed by 
You is a hundred times preferable than to turn my head away from You and to¬ 
wards another.” (IN p. 1342). 

Thus Satan proves to be a sincere loyal servant and lover, the 
same way Ayaz, whom Mahmud on his deathbed asks not to 
serve any lord after him, answers his master: “Whoever has 
bagged game like Mahmud can’t be so base-minded as to serve 
another.” (IN 8/6, p. 133, the application to Satan p. 134).—He 
does not behave like the Sufi who declares himself to be in love 
with a princess he meets but then turns around when she tells him 
that behind her her sister is coming who is much more beautiful 
than she is. (Above p. 389). Satan in fact relates this story to a 
man who asks him the reason for his refusal to bow down before 
Adam. (MN 26/1). 

That he was repudiated by God for no reason (be-'^illat-e), and 
that God willed his disobedience, is also affirmed by Satan in 
‘'Attar’s version of the conversation with Moses. 

Moses asks him: “Why dicdn’t you bow down before Adam?” The cursed one 
answers: “Oh you whom God has accepted, Tve been repudiated by divine power 
without a reason. If I’d been able to perform this prostration, then I would have 
become an interlocutor with God (kallm Allah) like you. But since God didn’t 
will it, the prostration didn’t take place.” (IN 8/13, p. 138, 3b-6). 

Satan experiences the problem of theodicy in its full cruelty. 

One of the men of piety finds Satan lying on the ground by a stone and weep¬ 
ing. Black blood is flowing from his eyes. Then he says: “This matter (my des¬ 
tiny) doesn’t come from that beautiful moon-like face (God) but because the 
color of my robe is black (because of my evil destiny). They don’t want me to do 
acts of obedience, and yet they lumber me with the sin!” (IN 8/2, p. 129; above 
p. 73). 

In ‘'Umar b. al-Hasan al-NisabOri’s Rawnag al-majdlis the fol¬ 
lowing strange story is attributed to Dhu’l-Nun. The latter relates: 

When I was taking a walk one time, I beheld coming forth from between two 
mountains a stream whose water was different from ordinary water. I walked up- 
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stream and reached a cave. There I saw Satan sitting on a rock and weeping. I said 
to him: “What’s the meaning of this weeping?” He answered: “Oh Dhu’l-Nun, 
how should I not weep? No one has more of a reason to weep than I do. Earlier I 
used to bring people to God. Then He repudiated me and cursed me.” I asked 
Satan: “Why didn’t you carry out His command?” He answered: “I wouldn’t have 
expected such words from you! In my affair there was a lack of favor (""indya).'' 
Then he recited the words of the Koran: “And there appeared to them from God 
what they never reckoned with” (39/47), and recited the verses: “I have a 
wounded heart (kabid). Who will sell me an unwounded one for it? Ah, people 
don’t want to buy it. Who then will buy a sick heart for a healthy one?” 

Extract from the Rawnaq al-rnajdlis of ^Umar b. al-Hasan al-NisabOri al-maTOf bi’l- 
Samarqandi taken from ""Uthman b. Yahya al-Mlrl, Bdb 12, Zawdl al-ma'^rifa. 

Abu’l-Husayn al-Nurl is sitting next to another person and both are weeping 
bitterly. When the other person goes away, Nuri turns to his companions and 
says: “Do you know who that was?” They answer: “No.” Nuri says: “That was Sa¬ 
tan. He told me the story of his services and his destiny, and complained about 
the pain of separation and wept as you’ve seen. Then I wept as well.” (TA 
2/51 i9.2i)- 

God has not counted the acts of obedience of Satan because in 
His loftiness He has no need of the services of His worshippers 
(istighnd). 

For so many thousands of years Iblls did nothing but praise God and sanctify 
Him. All these acts of obedience were gathered together and cast to the wind, be¬ 
cause of God’s lack of need. (AN 0 in the mundjdt). 

One morning Satan asks to be admitted to see the Prophet. He’s refused by 
Salman and ‘^All. The Prophet as well doesn’t want to let him come in at first, but 
Gabriel requests that he grant admission to the cursed one for a moment, so he 
may describe to him the pain of banishment and being distant from God. Satan, 
who has now been admitted, asks the Prophet whether on his Ascension he had 
seen, to the left of the divine Throne, an evil (munkar) valley, a black desert and 
therein a broken-up pulpit. His place had been there. On that pulpit he had 
preached to the angels about God. He had thought he possessed good fortune and 
had never foreseen that ahead of him was the curse consisting of five letters 
{l^nty, surah 38/78). “You’ve been allotted good fortune”, so he says, “with five 
letters (l^'mrk, surah 15/72). They became a crown for you, for me they became a 
neck-fetter. But when I see your crown. I’m not without hope. And for your part, 
look at my neck-fetter and don’t be lulled into security!” (MN 26/2). 

For Satan still goes on hoping that one day he will be accepted 
into God’s favor again. Not even he despairs of God’s merciful¬ 
ness (surah 39/53. Cf. Tawdsin 169). 
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There is a halting-station (maqam') in love in which hope is better than at¬ 
tainment. Iblis occupied this maqam. (‘'Ayn al-Qudat, Maktiibdt, Ms. Nafiz 464, 
fol. 50ab). 

In the conversation between Satan and the Prophet which we 
presented above (p. 560) from the Jawhar al-dhdt, Satan finally 
asks Muhammad whether the acts of obedience which he had 
previously undertaken would be accepted by God, and the 
Prophet is able to announce to him the glad tidings that these 
achievements of obedience have not been lost and that in the end 
God will forgive him. Thereupon Satan goes off feeling con¬ 
soled. {Jawhar al-dhdt 412a). 

We have already seen how Shibll meets Satan among the pil¬ 
grims in “^Arafat, has Satan tell him his story and hears from him 
that he still hopes to be forgiven by God. (Above p. 272). 

In orthodox sermons there is less hope for Satan. According to 
the Tanblh al-ghdfilln (85b, Bdb Ji kazm al-ghayth), Satan makes 
an attempt at remorseful contrition (tawba). Moses is meant to 
undertake mediation with God. But when God imposes the con¬ 
dition that Satan bow down before Adam’s grave, Satan persists 
in his refusal. 

According to Jill, after the Day of Judgement when Hell has 
ceased to exist, Satan will return to closeness with God. Jili admit¬ 
tedly does not claim that God’s mercifulness is the reason for this 
but he gives a cosmic-metaphysical explanation: of necessity ail 
things which God has created return again to their primordial 
state. (Al-Insdn al-kdmil 2/40)8.23, Bdb 59. Cf. also Massignon, 
Passion 866, ftn. 4). 

Moreover, being cursed now comes to be evaluated positively, 
on the one hand objectively, and on the other within the feelings 
of Satan who thereby proves himself to be a true lover. 

Having the curse placed on him has not been completely with¬ 
out benefit for Satan. Because of it he has acquired a long life 
and a position of power over the whole world. (Cf. surah 17/62: 
“Verily, if You allow me to live until the Final Day, I will surely 
force his [Adam’s] descendants to be under my power except for 
a few.”) And he stands continually at God’s door. 

Satan says: “If I had looked at someone else, my dominion would not now ex¬ 
tend from ‘the moon to the Fish’ (over the whole sublunar world).” (IN p. 
1334 ).—Once this curse fell upon him, he asked for a reprieve (surah 7/13), 
chose the curse with his entire sou] and asked for eternal life. (IN p. 131J 5 ).— 
Since he, alone of all beings, strove after God’s harshness (qahr), he became 
master over many people. (IN p. 131 iq)*—N ow he stands at the door of God’s 
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Throne with the lance of power in his hand. You can’t say ildhl (“my God!’’) (or 
recite or sing any mi/na^^r-poems, or recite the Koran) without first saying: “I 
take my refuge with God from pelted Satan!” He is the assayer of souls and 
knocks anyone down who wishes to approach God with false coin. He says to 
him: “In half an hour God smashed over my head the acts of obedience of thou¬ 
sands of years, and you wish proudly to bring before God this atom of acts of 
obedience and aren’t ashamed?” (IN p. 130jff).—Even if he’s rejected and cursed, 
he’s still continually in the King’s presence. (IN p. 137i9).—If he weren’t nour¬ 
ished by this curse, then how would he be able to display such power over human 
beings? (IN p. 131 14 ). 

From God’s viewpoint as well, Satan’s being cursed also ap¬ 
pears to be a distinction which is intended on God’s part and not 
just perceived as such by Satan. Only outwardly does it have the 
character of an unmasking in order to conceal the real intimacy. 

When Joseph wants to be together on intimate terms and be the best of 
friends with his favorite brother Benjamin, he hides the drinking-cup in the lat¬ 
ter’s luggage and accuses him of theft. God also behaved the same way with Sa¬ 
tan. He drove him away from His door on account of this secret and distinguished 
him before the whole world through His curse. He covered him with the cloak of 
His violence {qahr) and thereby concealed him from the eyes of ordinary people. 
(IN 8/3, p. 129 i3-i8)- 

And Satan himself wants this distinction, the curse. He wants to 
possess something special which distinguishes him before all the 
other angels and creatures. 

He saw that all others strove after God’s kindness ilutf) and that is why he 
strove after God’s harshness {qahr, IN p. ISlg.ioa). All strive after God’s merci¬ 
fulness and that is why Satan chooses God’s curse precisely as a special distinc¬ 
tion. He is the slave of the curse, all others are slaves of mercifulness. In this 
way Satan is a model for the upright seeker of God. (MT p. 129, verses 3250-51, 
after the story encountered above on pp. 560-61). 

We have already seen (pp. 543 f.) that Shibll envies Satan 
because the latter was especially addressed when cursed by God. 

Thus Ayaz in particular caresses Mahmud’s foot and kisses it 
because everyone else is involved with his face. (IN 8/4, pp. 130- 
31). 

Caressing or rubbing (mdlJdhan) the foot is a service which is otherwise frequently ren¬ 
dered to lovers by their young male or female friends in literature. Abu Sa^id has his foot 
rubbed by a female Turkish slave (TA 2 / 32823 . 24 ) and another time by a dervish {Asrar al- 
tawhld 113; O’Kane, Secrets 232; Nicholson, Studies 36); likewise a king’s foot is massaged 
by his female slave {Heft Peiker 32/43). That Rozbihan Baqli has this service rendered to 
him causes objections to be raised and is reported to Atabeg Sa'^d ZangT (‘^Iraqi, Dahndma, 
Kulliyydt 236). Strict ascetics forbade the practice (Firdaws al-murshidiyya 3854 . 5 ). 
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That which would be an evil for everyone else is a precious 
gift for Satan. Here is an allegorical story dealing with this point: 

Someone falls in love with a beautiful person who lives in the steppes under a 
tent, but he has no possibility of ever attaining him. One day a sudden shower 
occurs and everyone quickly seeks shelter in the first tent he can reach. As 
chance would have it, the man who’s in love enters the very tent where the ob¬ 
ject of his love is slaying. To the man’s Joy, the rain becomes so violent that 
both of them must seek refuge under one blanket. Everyone prays to God that He 
cause the terrible rain to stop. Only the man in love asks Him: “Let the rain con¬ 
tinue until the Final Day!”—So Satan as well asked God to be cursed more and 
more in order to be honored continually by God addressing him. (This occurs ev¬ 
ery time the relevant Koranic verse is recited.) (IN 8/5, pp. 131-33). 

The story is also found in a somewhat different version in Ibn Hazm’s Tawq al-hamama 
p. 61, end of chpt. 20. ‘"Umar ibn Abi RabLa has an entirely similar experience with his Zay¬ 
nab. (AghanP 1/100). 

Satan behaves like the authentic lover who gladly endures 
whatever the beloved does to him, indeed experiences it as 
something that makes him happy, because in such a case the 
beloved focuses his will on him. 

Satan did what the friends of Shibli didn’t do when the latter threw stones at 
them, i.e. he endured the pain which the divine Friend caused him. He didn’t flee 
from the Beloved’s blows but made from them a hundredfold balsam for himself. 
(IN p. 137n_i2)- 

The blow which beloved God delivers is so precious that it’s not too expen¬ 
sive to buy it with a thousand years of acts of obedience. (IN p. 137i4.i5).—Sa¬ 
tan doesn’t see the bitterness of the dregs which are offered to him, he only sees 
the wine-pourer. He doesn’t perceive whether the curse which has befallen him is 
good or bad, he only sees that it comes from Him. (IN p. 1347, 9 . 10 )’ 

God’s abusive words are dear and valuable for Satan, like 
Layla’s swear-words for Majnun. 

A pir asks Satan how he feels after having been cursed. He answers: “I’ve 
been highly honored by being addressed by God. His words, even if they’re abu¬ 
sive words, are a cause of honor for me.” {Jawhar al-dhat, Ms. Ayasofya 1757, 
fol. 70a). He then gives a long description of himself which culminates in his 
saying that his unbelief {kufr) is the path to true love of God (verse): 

If you breathe a moment in unbelief, you set up your tent above the roof of 
seventh heaven... If you become an unbeliever, then you’re a Muslim. But one 
can’t say this everywhere... I’ve chosen the Friend in unbelief. In unbelief I’ve 
been allotted sight of the Friend, etc.—The long passage closes with a prayer 
(mundjdt) of Satan to God which we cannot enter into here. 

Agar dar kufr yak dam dam zanl tu ba-bdm-i haftumln khargah zanl tu... 
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Agar kafir shawl bashi musalman wale har ja mar-in guftan bi-natwan... 

Man andar kdfirl bu-gzidha^am yar. ham andar kdfirl me-dJdha'^am ydr! 

Jill writes: “It’s related that when Satan was cursed, he was so overwhelmed 
with joy that he filled the whole world with himself (the whole world was too 
narrow for him). They said to him; ‘You do this though you’ve actually been ex¬ 
pelled from God’s presence?’ He said; ‘Being cursed is a robe of honor which the 
Beloved has conferred on me alone, and which no cherub and no prophet can 
don.’” (Jill, al-Insdn al-kdmil 2/4022-24> 59). 

As we saw above (pp. 408 f.), in Ahmad Ghazzall one finds 
the grandiose image of the beloved as an archer who shoots the 
fatal arrow at the lover but causes him to be happy precisely 
because in taking aim he necessarily focuses his gaze on him with 
complete concentration of the soul. In Attar the simile is applied 
to Satan: 

Someone asks Satan: “Oh you unhappy creature! But after knowing that 
you’ve been cursed, why do you bear the curse like a treasure in your heart and 
soul?” Satan answers: “The curse is the arrow of the King. But the King must 
first take aim. He must gaze at the target so that the arrow may speed (straight) 
from the bow. You only know about the arrow but you must see the gaze.” (IN 
8/10, p. 135).—As an illustration of this the poet then relates the story about 
Ayaz who wishes to become the target for Mahmud’s arrow. (IN 8/11, p. 136; 
above p. 409). 

In his role as gate-keeper Satan practices both the loyalty and 
the jealousy of the true lover. This fact explains in the strangest 
way why he keeps people away from God. 

They asked him: “How are you holding up in this distance (from God)?” He 
said: “I stand with a sword in my hand and drive everyone back from that door so 
no one approaches it. Doing this is enough for me in the whole world. I stand at 
a distance, both eyes (raining) like a cloud, because to me that face is too good 
for everyone (?). I stand at a distance because I’m not worthy of Him. I stand at a 
distance because I can’t bear that someone besides me sees His face. I stand at a 
distance because I don’t have the strength to endure that intimacy of love (cf. 
above pp. 435 ff.). Even though I’ve been driven from His royal gate, I don’t 
turn my head away from His path. Since I planted my foot in the street of the 
Beloved, I haven’t looked anywhere else but at Him.” (MN 26/0). 

Likewise, the motif of Jealousy toward oneself (above p. 544) 
is also transferred to Satan. 

Satan neither wants himself nor other creatures to be able to see that gate and 
that threshold so that no beam of light from that door is polluted by the gaze of 
the unworthy. (IN p. 1352-3, ^her the story about the thief with the chopped-off 
hand on which the beloved’s name was recorded).—Thus the moon too would 
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prefer to know that the sun is concealed because it begrudges its own eyes sight 
of the sun (IN 8/8, p. 135; above p. 395), and so Majnun cries out: “Thanks be 
to God!”, when he learns of Layla’s death. 

To Moses’ question whether he still recollects God, Satan an¬ 
swers with the affirmation that he will never forget God and 
never cease to love Him. 

Will a lover such as I ever forget Him for one moment? Just as He has no hate, 
shouldn’t the love for Him in my breast also be thus? (IN p. 1388 _ 9 ).G—On ac¬ 
count of the bitter dregs he doesn’t foreget the pure wine which he had drunk 
previously. (IN p. 1345 . 5 ).—Even if the whole world cursed him, his love 
wouldn’t become one atom less because of it. (IN p. I 3 O 9 ).—Even if his Beloved 
cursed him, the fire of his love would only become fanned by this curse. (IN p. 
138]i).—Iblis isn’t free from this fire of love for a single moment. Learn man¬ 
liness from the cursed Ibllsl (IN p. 130j6). 

Only once is the fact that Satan continues worshipping judged 
negatively, namely where he says that he carries on performing 
prostrations out of an old habit (above p. 303). 

Cf. in addition Massignon, Passion 864-77, 934-39; Essai 278; and the Indices of both 
works. 

At this point we take leave of the cursed one who in such a 
strange way has become the model for pure monotheism and 
pure love of God among the mystics. He has already detained 
us—such is his nature—quite long enough. 

16 

God is enthroned in inaccessible glory above all the worlds. The 
distance from created beings is so vast, the road so far, that it 
seems presumptuous if a creature wishes to approach Him. 

When the birds, deeply stirred by the story of Shaykh San^an’s love for a 
Christian woman (above p. 400), have decided to set out on the road to the Si- 
murgh, with an awesome shudder they behold before them an unending road de¬ 
void of any living being. It stretches before them empty and still, overshadowed 
by endless silence. One of them asks: “Why is the road so empty?” The hoopoe 
answers: “Because of the King’s majesty.” (MT in 15/0, p. 61). 

Bayazid one night walks from the city out into the steppes. The moon illu¬ 
minates the still landscape with the brightness of day, the stars adorn the dark 
sky. As far as the shaykh wanders through the nocturnal fields, in every direc¬ 
tion no human being stirs. A shudder spreads over his soul and he says: “Lord, 


11 The text from 9b on is difficult. Adding a question mark makes it more under¬ 
standable but it still remains strange. Should one read ktnash instead of mihrashl 
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why is Your high royal hall so empty of yearning lovers?” A voice answers him: 
“Oh you confused one! It befits the majesty of this court that beggars stay far 
from Our door. If the residence of Our majesty emits its light, then it drives away 
indifferent sleepers. People waited many years until one out of thousands was 
granted entry.” (MT 15/1, p. 61; as an experience in childhood TA 1/155-56). 

This is how God’s transcendence is experienced emotionally. 

How should a dweller in an ashhouse dare to raise his eyes to this King? The 
distance is too great. If the King wished to visit you, you wouldn’t have room to 
receive Him, nor anything with which to entertain him worthily. (AN 21/2, at 
the end). 

The poet illustrates this with an animal fable, 

A mouse sees a camel left standing without a guard and decides to make off 
with it. He takes hold of the halter and leads the big animal away up to his 
mouse-hole where it immediately becomes obvious that his house is no suitable 
dwelling for a camel. (AN 21/3). 

Cf, Ruckert, “Das Kamel im Mausloch. Djamis Fabeln”, in Erbauliches und 
Beschauliches aus dem Morgenlande. (There the mouse is crushed to death by the camel).— 
The story is very much transformed in MaihnawJ 2/3436-52. There the mouse plays the role 
of camel-driver and is forced to recognize and confess his incompetence in this regard on 
the bank of a river. According to Bad!*' al-Zaman Furuzanfar: Risdla dar tahqiq-i ahwdl wa 
zindagdni-i Mawldnd Jalal al-Dln, p. 98, ftn. 1, this form of the story originates from the 
Maqdldt of Shams-i Tabriz. 

“Lack of need” {istighnd), one of the beloved’s most difficult 
characteristics for the lover to bear (Above pp. 414-15), is a 
characteristic of divinity to an incomparably higher degree. 

God has no need of the service and worship of His bondsmen. 

Your obedience is of no use to Him, and your disobedience causes Him no 
harm. His having ordered you to do this and forbidden you to do that is in your 
interest.—It neither increases nor decreases His honor if one person turns to¬ 
ward Him or another person turns away from Him. (Shark al-Hikam 2/54). 

Neither do You gain benefit from Moses, nor do You suffer loss from 
Pharaoh. (MT p. 7, verse 175). 

And God also has no need of the worship of the angels. That is 
why, according to one of ""Attar’s free interpretations, God or¬ 
dered the angels to bow down before Adam because He Himself 
has no need of their worship. (AN 2/2). 

Rather, the angels fade away and die out of yearning for God. 

In the Qut al-qulub it says: “Every day angels as numerous as the human be¬ 
ings who ever have existed and ever will exist from the beginning of creation to 
the end of time burn to ashes in God’s light, and in their place as many angels 
immediately arise again.” (MN 5/1). 
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God’s lack of need. His complete independence from the ac¬ 
tion of His slaves, is also displayed in predestination. No one 
knows what kind of destiny God has imposed on him. The good 
or bad behavior of human beings is not able to limit God’s free¬ 
dom to do what He wishes. That is why the great men (of reli¬ 
gion) who have recognized God’s lack of need do not sleep at 
night and have no peace during the day. (IN p. 114,6; above p. 
140). It makes no difference to God whether a pilgrim smashes 
his head against the Ka‘'ba. 

A pious fool stands the whole night before the door of the Ka*^ba and says: “If 
You don’t open the door for me and take me into Your favor, I’ll break my head 
in two against the door so that my heart is released from its burning.” The divine 
voice answers: “This house was filled a few times with idols. The idols inside 
were smashed to pieces. What does it matter if another idol is smashed to pieces 
outside? If you smash your head outside, you’re the kind of idol that’s over¬ 
thrown. Here where the ocean counts for no more than a drop, lacking a head 
doesn’t make any difference.” A pious man who’s overheard the conversation, as 
a result falls to the ground in tears. (IN 7/4 p. 115-16). 

The suffering of human beings does not matter to God. 
Whether Job weeps over his situation makes no difference to God 
(IN 7/5, p. 116; above p. 63), the same way it does not matter to 
Joseph whether Zulaykha pines away because of him. (IN 7/6, 
pp. 116-17; see above pp. 414 f.). 

The yearning of the lover of God is of no significance for 
God. 

A fool is sitting by the road on a heap of ashes. One minute he weeps, the 
next he scatters ashes over himself. When someone asks him why he’s weeping, 
he answers: “Because I need God, and God doesn’t need me.” (IN 10/12, pp. 167- 
68 ). 

The yearning for knowledge on the part of the seeker of God 
is as meaningless for God as the acknowledgement of His domin¬ 
ion by His creatures. Whether the birds choose the Slmurgh as 
their king or not, it makes no difference to him. He is the Master 
whether they recongize him as such or not. Indeed, everything 
that happens in the two worlds is devoid of the least importance 
for God. 

The birds see the road without end over which the wind of “lack of need” 
blows. (MT 16/0 p. 62, verses 1602a, 1603). 

One of the valleys which the birds must travel through is “the Valley of De¬ 
tachment” (wddl~i istighnd, above p, 16). There the seven seas are no more than 
a puddle of water. There the seven planets are only a spark, the seven Paradises 
are dead and the seven Hells are congealed ice. A hundred caravans must perish so 
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that a crow is sated, a hundred thousand angels must die so that a torch is lit for 
Adam. A hundred thousand bodies must become lifeless so that Noah can harvest 
new crops, a hundred thousand children are decapitated (by Pharaoh’s henchmen) 
until Moses’ eyes are opened. If thousands of souls drowned in this sea, it 
wouldn’t mean any more than that a dewdrop had fallen into the boundless 
ocean. (MT 41/0, pp. 141-42). 

This lack of importance of all events sub specie aeternitatis is 
illustrated by the poet, first of all, by means of one of those sim¬ 
ple stories with which ‘'Attar loves to amplify individual ideas and 
concepts. 

“In our village”, so the poet relates, “there was a youth named Muhammad. He 
fell into a well-shaft and became submerged. In the end, he was dragged out more 
dead than alive. His father called to him with all his pet names and beseeched 
him just to say one word. Finally, the son who’d been submerged said the words: 
‘Say Muhammad, say son, say no one—(it’s all the same)’, and then he died.— 
So you too can say: Muhammad, Adam, Adam’s offspring, earth, mountain, 
ocean, sky, peris and Jews, it’s all the same. In the end, nothing is left behind 
for you in the sieve.” (MT 41/1, pp. 142-43). 

This valley is difficult to travel through. If the ocean has become full with 
your heart’s blood, then you’ve only accomplished one day’s Journey. If you’ve 
travelled through the whole world, then you’ve only taken the first step. No 
traveller has ever seen the end of the road, no one has found a remedy for this 
pain. Whether you stand still or walk, it makes no difference. Whether you act or 
don’t act, it’s the same.^^ Here the lightning of lack of need has burned a hun¬ 
dred worlds. A hundred worlds have here collapsed. Whether they exist or not, it 
makes no difference in this valley. (MT p. 143-44). 

Perhaps you’ve seen how an astrologer (sand-soothsayer) draws in the dust 
fixed stars and planets, sky, earth and signs of the zodiac, the rising and setting 
of the stars, a horoscope, celestial mansions. When his calculation is finished, 
he erases everything again. The whole world is like that. (MT 41/3, p. 144). 

If you don’t have the strength to travel this road, then you weigh no more 
than a blade of straw even if you’re as big as a mountain. 

Amplification of “weakness”: 

The veil of secrets is lifted for a pious man, and the divine voice promises his 
every request will be granted. But he says; “The prophets experienced only tor¬ 
ment and grief in this world, how should I, a poor old man, find peace? I want 
neither honor nor lowliness. If the great were only allotted pain and grief, how 
should the small be allotted a treasure? I have no strength. Leave me the way I 
am!” (MT 41/4, p. 144). 

If you knew the dangers of this road, you wouldn’t want to travel along it. 


This is approximately the overall sense of verses 3604-12. 
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Amplification of “ignorance of the danger”: 

A fly sees a jug filled with honey standing in a corner. He has so great a desire 
to get inside the Jug that he gives an ounce as a reward to the one who places him 
inside. He has scarcely entered the Jug when his feet become stuck and he’s 
caught. Now he would gladly pay two ounces to get out of the Jug again. (MT 
41/5, p. 145). 

Nevertheless, the summons is issued to travel through this val¬ 
ley as well. (The epilogue of this story). 

The most grandiose description of the divine lack of need, 
however, is the scene in which the thirty birds arrive at the court 
of the Simurgh after endless efforts and there the lightning of 
“lack of need” flashes and the guard turns them away because 
their existence or non-existence is of no importance whatsoever 
at this court. We have already paraphrased this passage above (p. 
17) and do not need to deal with it here once again. 

17 

The idea that God is not in need of his worshippers and lovers 
also arises, however, in connection with the conceptual motif that 
God, being sufficient unto Himself, loves Himself. We have al¬ 
ready met with the motif in another context (above pp. 492, 500 
f.). We must here come back to this idea once more. 

The doxographer ShahrastanI (d. 548/1153) in his Milal wa’l- 
nihal (p. 316) refers to the Aristotelian doctrine that God experi¬ 
ences blissful pleasure in contemplating His own essence as the 
most perfect object (al-awwalu mubtahijun bi-dhatih). (Cf. 
Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 3rd edition 2, 2, 367). In 
Sayyid Murtada ibn al-Da*"] (7th cent. AH) the doctrine takes the 
form that God is in love with His own essence and absorbed in it 
and for this very reason is perfect. 

Mobda^-i awwal ba-ghayat-i kamdl ast zird ki ""dshiq-i dhdt-i khwadh ast u badhdn 
mashghul ast. Tabsirat al-’^awdmm, ed. by ^Abbas Iqbal, p. 5. 

‘'Attar says: “He desires His own beauty.” (IN p. 4j7b). 

Occasionally it is explicitly stated that this self-love of God’s 
excludes love for His creatures. 

‘'Ayn al-Qudat writes: “God possesses such an abundant degree of love for 
Himself that He has no concern for anyone and doesn’t pay any attention to 
anyone. People, however, believe that He loves them.” 
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Khudhay-rd tabdraka wa-ta^'dld chanddn az ‘'ishq-i khwadh uftadha as! ki parwd-i hech 
kas na-ddradh u ba-hech kas ord iltifat nest u khalq pinddshta-and ki d '^dshiq-i eshdn ast. 
(TamhJd 9, fol. 104a). 

Shibli asks God in prayers of intimate conversation: “Toward whom were You 
(inclined)?” He answers: “No one.” 

Waqt-e dar mundjdt guft: Bdr khuddyd, kird budhi? Guft: Hech kas-rd. —Ibid. 

Hafiz expresses himself more clearly: 

Who gains love’s intimacy by love for a king who eternally pursues love- 
play with Himself? {Dlwdn ed. Khalkhali, p. 218; above p. 501): 

Ki bandadh tarf-i wasl az ^ishq-i shdh-e ki bd khwadh ^ishq bdzadh jdwidhdna. 

Connected with this conception of God’s love for Himself is a 
corresponding explanation of the act of creation. God created the 
world, or man, i.e. Adam, in His own image as a mirror in which 
He contemplates Himself. 

One can find a Hellenistic forerunner of this idea in a passage of the Poiman- 
dres (Reitzenstein Chpt. I, § 12), if one leaves aside the view of God as father, 
which is an intolerable conception for Muslims. 

“The father of all, Nous, being life and light, produced Man who is like Him. 
He loved him as His own child. For he was beautiful since he was the image of 
the father. In reality, God actually loved His own form.” 

'O Se TrdvTcov iraThp 6 NoD^. cbv ^cof] kqI 9035 , diTEKunoEV 
‘'AvSpcoTTov auTcp toov ou fipdo^n cos iSlou tokou- TTEpiKaXXhs ydp ^nv> 
Tr]v ToO Traxpos eikovq excov ovtcos ydp kqI 6 0 e 6 s xfjs iSfag 

Uop9ns. 

Reitzenstein rightly says on p. 304 that Plato’s Timaeus 37c 
(Reitzenstein erroneously cites 37d) is the basis for this passage: 

“But when He perceived that it (the produced being) moved and was alive, an 
image of the eternal gods, the Father who had engendered it was pleased and in 
His joy decided to make it even more similar to His example.” 

'(jl)s Se KivriBEv auxo kqI ^cbv evotioev tcov diSlcov 0£cbv yeyovos 
dyaApa 6 ycwfiaas Traxnp hy^^cj^rj te kci EU9pav0E\s ^xi Sf] pdAAov 
opoiov irpos x6 rrapaSEiypa ettevotioev dTTEpydaaa0ai, 

’Hyda0ri “was pleased” of the Timaeus has become fipda0Ti 
“loved him” in the Poimandres.^^ 

But with this doctrine the rigid transcendence of the God who 
pursues love-play all alone has already been breached. God loves 
His creature as His own likeness created by Himself, even if this 
means that in so doing He also loves Himself. 


Professor Walther Kranz has kindly drawn my attention to these textual con¬ 
nections. 
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If the author of a book loves his book, in so doing he loves himself, and if a 
master loves his work, in so doing he loves himself, and if a father loves his 
son in so far as he is his son, in so doing he loves himself. But everything 
which has Being besides God is the work of God and if He loves it, then He is 
only loving Himself. (Ihya^ 4/74, after the saying of Abu Sa'Td which will be 
immediately quoted below; Stufen 189 f./B.I03). 

However, connected with this idea among the Islamic mystics, 
is another idea stemming from an early pantheistic trend, namely 
that God alone has true Being and exists, which idea finds a cer¬ 
tain support in the orthodox dogmatic proposition that God Him¬ 
self directly causes everything that happens, even the acts of 
people (pp. 615 ff. below). Thus in the case of the lover who 
loves God’s reflection in beautiful persons, it is actually God who 
loves Himself. The subject and object of love thereby coincide 
with one another in divinity which is perfect in all respects, and is 
the only truly existing and active entity. 

All perfection and beauty, all radiance and all majesty can be (predicated) 
about divinity, and all these (characteristics) are present in it, on hand and nec¬ 
essarily on hand from eternity to eternity... Therefore God doesn’t look at an¬ 
other (e.g. a human being) in so far as the latter is another, but His gaze directs 
itself only to Himself (ild dhdtih) and His action, and in existence there is noth¬ 
ing but He Himself and His actions (laysa fiU-wujudi ilia dhdtuhu wa-afdluhu). 
That’s why, when they recited the Koranic verse before him: “He loves them and 
they love Him” (surah 5/54), Shaykh Abu SaHd said: “Verily, He loves them, for 
He only loves Himself.” What this means is that He is everything and there is 
nothing in existence besides Him, etc. {Ihyd^ 4/281, Baydn mahabbat Alldh lid- 
^abd\ Stufen 692/F.169-170). In another passage where Ghazzall cites the same 
saying of Abu SaHd, he adds: “By this he indicates that God is simultaneously 
lover and beloved.” (Ihyd^ 4/74, Baydn tanq kashf etc.\ Stufen 189/B.102). 

Now if love is considered to be an attribute of God’s essence, 
then in the end all three entities, the lover, the beloved and love 
coincide with one another. 

And this is what one finds in Hallaj and Ibn Sma and others. 

L. Massignon, “Interferences philosophiques et percees metaphysiques dans la mystique 
Hallajienne; Notion de ‘L’Essentiel D6sir’*’ in: Melanges Mar^chal vol. II, Brussels 1950, p. 
271. In Ibn Sma: Risdla fi ^ishq p. 5; Louis Gardet, La Pensee Religieuse d'Avicenne, Paris 
1951, p. 51, ftns. 1 and 2, and pp. 167-7 i. Cf. Plotinus VI, 8, 15. 

To the mystic Abu SaTd ibn Abi’l-Khayr (d. 440/1049) is at¬ 
tributed the quatrain: “I said: ‘To whom are You (favorable) in 
this beauty?’ He said: ‘To Myself. For I am unique to Myself. I 
am love, the lover and the beloved at the same time; at the same 
time, mirror, beauty and the seeing eye.’” 
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Hermann Ethe, “Die RubS'^is des Abu Sa^id bin Abulkhair” in: SBAkad. Miinchen 1875, 
Band II, Hefi II, p. 161. — Bui now see Meier, Abu Sa'^id, pp. 210-213. Regarding the coin- 
cidentia oppositorum cf. also von Grunebaum, “Islam and Hellenism” in: Scientia 1950, 26. 
He refers to equivalent verses by Jalal al-Din Ruml. 

Rozbihan Baqll (d. 606/1209-10) considers love Cishq) to be a 
pre-eternal attribute of God, the same way that “knowledge” is 
such an attribute according to the dogmatists. Since He loves 
Himself, love, the lover and the beloved coincide with one an¬ 
other. 

God has eternal attributes from pre-eternity and for eternity forward. One of 
these attributes is love (‘^ishq). He loves Himself, and therefore He is love, the 
lover and the beloved at the same time... God’s love is to be conceived of like 
His ‘"knowledge”: He has loved Himself from eternity just as He has known Him¬ 
self from eternity and beheld Himself. {"^Abhar al-^ashiqln, according to a 
manuscript cited by Qasim GhanI, Hafiz 2/422, ftn. 1). 

In pre-eternity He fell in love with His own beauty. Therefore love, the lover 
and the beloved are necessarily one. (Idem, Shark al-shathiyydt, Ms. 5ehid Ali 
1342, fol. 29a). 

""Iraqi treats the same idea in his Lama''at. 

Sultan Walad (d. 712/1312) devotes a special chapter of his 
Rabdbndma to the idea that God loves Himself in man and like¬ 
wise develops out of this the idea that the lover and the beloved 
are basically one, which he then uses to explain Hallaj’s famous 
saying ‘T am God”. 

Furthermore, God the Sublime is in love with Himself and He has no one who 
is similar to Him so that He could look at him. 

He continually pursues love-play with Himself. That’s why you must become 
free from yourself and from considering yourself and be filled with love and 
love’s passion for God so that He sees Himself in you. In truth, there aren’t two 
involved, for the lover is the mirror of the beloved, but in the mirror the face of 
the beloved appears and nothing else. Therefore there aren’t two. Even if accord¬ 
ing to external form and words the mirror and the beloved are two, according to 
inner meaning, however, they are one because in the mirror there is only the 
face of the beloved. In this way water from the spring flows into the river. The 
intelligent man sees only one in both forms of water. For the water in the river 
is the same as that in the spring. If HallaJ said: “I am God”, God said it, not 
Hallaj, because duality doesn’t enter into oneness. (Tarzi-Ate§, Farsga Grarneri 
P- 191). 

How with these monistic trains of thought one may go on to 
explain that a human being loves God in a beautiful human being 
and that this love is actually a manifestation of God’s love for 
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Himself, has already been explained (pp. 461 ff.) and need not 
occupy us here once again. 

Now it is the duty of the mystic to remain conscious of this 
love which emanates from God, to eliminate as much as possible 
the feeling of acting independently (fand^ al-nafs) and to look at 
things with the eye of “oneness” (nazar bi-^ayn al-tawhld). 
{Ihyd'' 4/74 in the explanation of the saying of Abu Sa'^id which 
was just quoted; Stufen 190/B.103). 

With regard to man’s love for God this is especially true be¬ 
cause the distance between God and a creature is so great that it 
would be a presumptuous undertaking on the part of a creature to 
wish to start up a love relationship on his own initiative with the 
highest being, the Creator. This conceptual motif is treated by 
^Attar in one of the conversations which the hoopoe conducts 
with the individual birds. 

One of the birds, with eloquent words, boasts of his love for the Simurgh.— 
The hoopoe reprimands him, saying; “One doesn’t draw near the Simurgh with 
talk and the claim to love Don’t be always speaking of your love for 

Him! ‘He doesn’t enter into everyone’s sack.’ But if the gentle breeze of good 
fortune blows, He may perhaps lift the veil from this matter. He draws you into 
His track and then lets you be with Him in intimacy. Love which proceeds from 
you is only discomfort. His love alone brings gain.” (MT 33/0, pp. 110-11; 
above p. 15). 

In fact, it is of no consequence at all what man does. All that 
matters is what God does. Similarly the master-bondsman rela¬ 
tionship between God and man only really has meaning or value 
if it proceeds from God. 

To the interrogating angels who test him in the grave and ask: “Who is your 
Lord?”, Bayazid responds; “What value does it have if I say: ‘He is my Lord’? Go 
to Him and ask Him whether He counts me as one of His slaves! It’s not for me to 
call Him my Lord but for Him to call me His slave.” (MT 33/1, p. Ill; TA 
1/1788_i3)- 

When it comes to love of God, God is also the real agent. 

A dervish, whose soul has been burned by excessive love of God, complains 
and weeps out of jealousy. A voice calls to him: “Stop this idle talk! What 
makes you think you can enter into a love relationship with empty words?” The 
dervish answers: “Without any doubt it’s He who has entered into a love rela¬ 
tionship with me. How can so weak a creature as myself love a being such as 
Him? What have I done? He has done everything.”—If He loves you and grants 
you access, guard against imagining that you’re the one acting. Who are you 
that you could undertake to do something so immense? If He pursues love-play 
with you, know that He continually pursues love-play with His creation. You’re 
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nothing at all. A creature turns into nothing. Let everything be the Creator! (MT 
33/2, pp. 111-12). 

The story about the dweller in the ashhouse whom Sultan 
Mahmud visits (above p. 129) is meant to symbolize the idea that 
all that matters is God’s love for man. 

The dweller in the ashhouse only asks for one thing, that the sultan may oc¬ 
casionally still come to visit him. This proof of the sultan’s friendship is 
enough for him.—What you need is God’s love, that’s a gain for you. Your love 
for Him is only sorrow and discomfort. (Verse 2858). 

God’s love for man precedes man’s love for God, and that is 
why in the Koranic verse (5/54) it first says: “He loves them”, 
and only then adds: “and they love Him”. (Cf. Sawdnih, Fast 8). 

18 

What earlier Islamic mysticism has to say about God’s love for 
man is on the whole simple and straightforward. It has no need of 
pursuing the roundabout path of God’s self-love in order to post¬ 
ulate God’s love for His creature. 

The great textbooks of mysticism treat God’s love for man in 
connection with man’s love for God. 

Qut 2/53-79; Nahrung 2/458-590/32.674-847; Qushayri, Risdla in the first part of the Bab 
al-rnahabba, pp. 143-44, concerning which see ^ArOsi 4/78 ff.; Sendschreiben 438 ff./48; 
Ihyd^ 4/290-92 in a special section; Stufen 695 ff./F. 179 ff.; Sharh al-Hikarn 2/138. 

In these works Koranic passages are referred to in which God’s 
love for certain categories of believers is mentioned, categories 
such as persons who repent, warriors for the faith, and others as 
well, or in which mention is made of the reciprocal love between 
God and man, as in: “He loves them and they love Him” (5/54). 
(Cf. Smith, RdbFa p. 92). Likewise, a series of divine sayings 
(hadith qudsi), words of the Prophet, and statements of the early 
men of piety are cited. In the most famous of these sayings of 
God unio mystica is already even hinted at: 

My bondsman goes on seeking closeness to Me through voluntary works un¬ 
til I love him. And if I come to love him, I am the hearing with which he hears, 
the sight with which he sees, the hand with which he grasps and the foot with 
which he walks. If he asks Me for something, I give it to him, etc. 

Sahih of Bukhari, Istanbul 1315, 7/190, Kitdb al-riqdq, Bab al-tawddu‘^\ Luma‘s 59, cf. 
383-84; Schlaglichter 110 f./30.4; Ibn Abl’l-Dunya, Kitdb al-Awliyd^ 195b; Qushayri, Risdla 
42, 143; Sendschreiben 135 f./2.18, 438/48.1; the Commentary of ‘ArOsi 4/79 ff.; Amdti of 
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Sayyid al-Murtada, Cairo 1907, 2/6; Ibn '^Arabi, Mishkat 38; above pp. 28, 342; Ibn 
Taymiyya, al-Radd ""aid Ibn ^ArabJ wad-sufiyya 47 ff. 

One hadith says: 

If God feels affection for a bondsman. He tells this to Gabriel and then 
Gabriel feels affection for him and announces the chosen one’s name to the an¬ 
gels, whereupon they also feel affection for him. (QushayrI, Risala 143-44; 
Sendschreiben 439/48.1).—Another hadlth\ 

God says: “1 have bondsmen who love Me and whom I love, who yearn for Me 
and for whom I yearn. They recollect Me and I recollect them. They look at Me 
and I look at them, etc.” (Qul 2/60; Nahrung 2/501/32.731). 

And yet God’s love should not be represented as parallel with 
human love, because God is elevated above human emotions and 
above the feelings of happiness which a human being feels in the 
beloved’s proximity. As Ghazzall explains, one can only speak of 
love on the part of God in the sense one says about a king that he 
draws into his closeness a slave whom he is well-disposed toward 
and who is worthy of this privilege because of his excellent 
qualities. (Ihyd^ 4/281; Stufen 692/F.171). 

In these statements God appears as an ethical personality which 
is surrounded by the radiance of divine majesty and elevated 
above all passions. If occasionally in early texts the word “"ishg 
occurs, one must not therefore draw conclusions which go too 
far. Besides being used for erotic passion, the word can also sim¬ 
ply be applied to intense affection and does not necessarily refer 
to being in love. The earliest evidence for applying the word 
‘'ishq to God is a divine saying allegedly transmitted by ‘'Abd al- 
Wahid ibn Zayd (d. 177/793-4) from Hasan al-BasrI (which, 
however, is already doubted by Abu Nu'^aym), in which God 
declares: “If I cause My bondsman’s happiness and delight to 
consist in recollecting Me, then he feels affection for Me and I 
feel affection for him {"ashiqani, "ashiqtuh).” 

The text of this rather long hadith qudsl occurs in Hilya 6/165 in the life of ^Abd al- 
Wahid. Nicholson cites a different source in his Commentary on Mathnawl 5/2186-87. The 
reading wa-sirtu ma^dliman with alif at the end—which Nicholson contests—is already found 
in the earliest manuscript. Perhaps one should read ma'^laman, “a visible sign which one 
constantly has before one’s eyes”.—Another version; In one of the books sent down by God 
it says: “If recollecting Me completely occupies My bondsman, then he feels affection for 
Me and I feel affection for him.” (Qushayri, Risala 103, Bab al-dhikr, Junayd about Sari al- 
Saqati; Sendschreiben 317/32,10. When it comes to love involving God, Abu ‘^Ali al-Daqqaq, 
of course, rejects the possibility of ^ishq, for both parties. Ibid. 145; Sendschreiben 442 
f./48.7). Another version is cited by Ibn Sina, Risala fl'l-^ishq 26. 
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"" Attar also speaks of this love of God for man in connection 
with the explanations about the (primordial) familiarity (ashna^'l) 
which links God and man, His creation. After he has illustrated 
this primordial familiarity (IN 20/4-5) with the symbolical story 
about Ardashir who recognizes his son Shapur despite the latter’s 
disguise (above pp. 526 f.), and the story about Ayaz who is 
suffering an eye illness but perceives Mahmud enter his sick¬ 
room (above p. 420), Attar goes on to relate: 

If you’ve perceived the scent of His familiarity, then you shine above both 
worlds because one atom of the light of this familiarity shines like a hundred 
suns. For the love of God is such that just one atom of it is better than both 
worlds. A God loves you so much. Shouldn’t you be beside yourself with joy? 
(IN p. 3226.9). 

In this connection there actually seem to be Christian tones dis¬ 
cernible. For the sake of man God takes on the bondsman’s form. 

Mahmud visits Shaykh Kharaqani. To test the shaykh’s perspicacity he 
dresses Ayaz in royal garments and himself puts on the clothes of a slave. 
Kharaqani immediately recognizes the ruler in his disguise and admonishes him 
to adopt humility. (IN 22/10, pp. 362-63; TA 2/208-10, in far greater detail. Cf. 
p. 525 below). 

The source is probably the Kitab Nur aL-^^ulum, which contained the vita of Kharaqani. A 
selection from it has been edited by E. Bertels in the Russian journal Iran, vol. 3, pp. 155- 
224. Our story occurs there on pp. 192-93. 

Then the poet continues: 

Likewise, the Mahmud of eternity did something similar. He possessed an 
unbounded ocean of (divine) attributes, He had a world of knowers of God and di¬ 
vine knowledge. All this He abandoned for the sake of man. He came forth in the 
form (ba-dast) of people of the world. He look on that attribute (humanity) in pu¬ 
rity and came forth in the fonn of this quality: ‘T fell sick. Why is it you didn’t 
visit Me? When I sought bread and water at your door, I had to depart from you 
with neither the one nor the other. (Cf. Matthew 25:41 ff.). I buy from you your 
possessions and yourself (surah 9/111)... During all this I yearn for you and feel 
affection for you. It would be good if you would also yearn for Me.” (IN p. 3635. 
iz)- 

The passage in Matthew is also transmitted as a saying of God 
(hadith qudsT): 

God says: “Oh son of man, I was sick and you didn’t visit Me.” Then the man 
says: “Lord, how can I visit You? You’re the Lord of the worlds.” God says: “My 
bondsman so-and-so was sick, and if you had visited him, you would have found 
the reward for it with Me, And I begged you to give Me to drink, and you didn’t 
give Me to drink,” The man says: “How should I do that? You’re the Lord of the 
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worlds.” God says: “My bondsman so-and-so asked you to give him to drink, 
and if you had done that, you would have found the reward for it with Me. And I 
asked you to feed Me, and you didn’t feed Me, etc.” 

KalabadhI, Bahr al-ma^anl, Ms. Fatih 697, fol. 179b. Cf. Ibn ‘"Arab!, Mishkat al-anwar 
fima ruwiya min Allah min al~akhbar, Aleppo 1346, p. 40 and “^AlT al-Q^i^, al-Ahadith al- 
qudsiyya al-arba^'iniyya, printed at the beginning of the previous work, p. 3; Elixir 163; 
MathnawJ 2/1737-39 and 2/2156; in another form, following the Sahlh of Muslim 8/13, in Ibn 
Taymiyya, al-Radd ""ala Ibn ‘'ArabJ wa'l-sufiyya 57, 61-62. 

After the story about the repentant sinner who on the Final Day 
sees to his surprise the wicked deeds in his register of sins an¬ 
nulled by good deeds (IN 9/12; above p. 276), ‘'Attar develops 
the idea that man is loved by God in secret, and that all in¬ 
termediary causes which God inserts between Himself and man, 
even the grave, are only curtains behind which the beloved is 
kept concealed. (IN p. 152).—Keeping the beloved concealed is 
then illustrated with a story about Mahmud and Ayaz. (IN 9/13; 
above p. 396). 


19 

But those whom God loves. He will not punish in the hereafter. 

God is not such that He would torment His friends with Hell- 
fire. (Q^t 2/50,,_| 2 ; A/a/irung 2/447/32.660).—Whomever one 
loves one does not call to account. (Qut 2 / 662 ; Nahrung 2/539/ 
32.780).—If God loves a bondsman. He then looks at him, and if 
God looks at a bondsman. He does not punish him (above p. 
268), just as the gaze of the king means pardon for a criminal 
(ibid.).—Indeed, God forgives all sins in advance to the one He 
loves: Zayd ibn Aslam says: “God loves man to such a degree 
that He says to him: ‘Do what you wish! I forgive you.’” (Qiit 
2150 12 - 14 , Nahrung 2/447/32.780; Ihyd'’ 4/281, Baydn mahabbat 
Alldh li’l-‘^abd\ Stufen 691/F. 166; Shark al-Hikam 2/138).—If 
God loves a human being, no sin will hurt him. {Qiit 2/50,5; 
Nahrung 2/447/32.660; HujwM 21%). 

Thus God’s unapproachable lack of need and self-sufficiency 
is not the final word. And Just as He imparts His kindness to those 
whom He loves. He also accepts into His favor those who love 
Him. 

As for the birds who are at first rejected, the door is then opened for them. 

Even though His lack of need was without bounds, His kindness {lutf) dis¬ 
played a new face. The chamberlain of kindness came and opened the door. A 
world came to light devoid of partition walls, the light of lights took on appear- 
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ance. The chamberlain had the birds sit down on the pillow of proximity, on the 
throne of awe and majesty. (MT 45/2, p. 165; above p. 17). 

Likewise, God’s kindness will not punish in the hereafter those 
who have loved Him in the here and now. 

Rabi'^a asks God; “Will You burn with Hell-fire a heart that loves You?” The 
divine voice answers: “We’re not such that We would do that. Don’t think badly 
of Us!” (Qushayri, Risdla 147-48, Bab al~mahabba\ Sendschreiben 450 f./ 48. 
18; Smith, Rabija 29). 

A similar story is told about ‘'Abd Allah b. Muhammad and a female worshipper of God, 
Ihyd^ 4/308, Khdtimat Kitab al-mahabba\ Stufen 165 f./F.332. 

More drastic is one of ‘'Attar’s stories; 

A man asks ^Amr ibn Qays: “If tomorrow God sent you to Hell, what would 
you do?” He answers: “I would go about in Hell and say: This is His prison, and 
this is the reward for him who loves Him!’” That night he sees God in a dream 
and hears Him say: “How can you think so badly of Me? I shall not withhold 
Paradise from My friends. How should I place the sword of Hell on the nape of 
their neck?” (MN 19/8). 

God does not allow those who love Him to burn twice. 

Whoever is burned by the fire of love will not be burned by another fire. 
That’s the reason why Nimrod’s blazing pyre could do no harm to Abraham. 
(Firdaws aFmurshidiyya 337-38). 

Indeed, one woman is so sure that God will not torment her 
twice with fire that she knows she is safe from a conflagration on 
earth as well. 

A fire breaks out in the bazaar of Baghdad. Nevertheless, supported on her 
walking stick, an old woman calmly proceeds along her way. Someone calls to 
her: “Don’t go away! Your house is burning!” But she says: “God won’t let my 
house burn.” In fact her house remains unharmed in the middle of the fire. When 
astonished people ask her how she knew this in advance, she answers: “He 
won’t burn both my heart and my house. He’s burned my heart in grief, that’s 
why He won’t burn my house.” (IN 9/9, p. 149; see p. 584 below). 

The “familiarity” established through the first burning is illus¬ 
trated by the following story: 

When steel and stone are struck against one another, fire springs forth from 
them. Tinder (in Persian sokhta - “the burned”) draws near. The fire says: 
“Who’s this then?” The tinder says: “I’m an acquaintance of yours, oh intimate 
friend!” The fire says: “I’m bright and you’re dark. How can we be acquainted 
with one another?” The tinder replies: “Through whom do I become dark if not 
through you? It’s you who’ve burned me! Therefore be kind and accept the one 
you yourself have burned!” Then the fire recognizes his weak old acquaintance 
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again and embraces him. (Fantastical aetiology for tinder’s delay in catching 
fire. IN 9/10, pp. 149-50). 

Nor does God punish someone who loves His friends. 

When Joseph one day goes out riding, he sees the aged, blind and impover¬ 
ished Zulaykha sitting by the road. She hopes that perhaps some of the dust 
which Joseph’s horse stirs up will reach her. Joseph feels annoyed by his obsti¬ 
nate lover and asks God to free him from the woman who is jeopardizing the 
good reputation of His prophet. Gabriel brings him the message: “We won’t re¬ 
move her, because she loves the one who loves Us. I’ll make her young again 
for you.” (IN 20/7, pp. 323-24; cf. above p. 388). 

In Saffuri 1/43 13.[4 the story appears in the following form; When Joseph became the 
ruler, he complained to God about what she had done to him. Gabriel said: “God wants to kill 
her but He doesn’t do so because: ‘She loves the one whom We love.’” 

In Ibn lyas, Bada'i^ al-zuhur, Cairo 1281, 1/95, Zulaykha calls out when she sees Joseph 
ride by in great splendor: “Praise be to Him who makes slaves into kings because of their 
obedience and makes kings into slaves because of their disobedience!” Joseph has her 
brought into the castle and asks her what she wishes. Then Gabriel arrives and delivers the 
message to him that God orders him to marry her. God will make her once more young, 
beautiful and able to see. And again somewhat differently in Kisa^i, Qisas 167-68. 

Thus for the mystics of love, alongside or in place of self-jus¬ 
tification through the profession of faith, through works, or by 
means of the Prophet’s intercession, there emerges self-justifica¬ 
tion through love. The demands of legalistic religion recede into 
the background, another possibility contained in monotheism is 
activated: the relationship of the master who gives orders and the 
slave who obeys is transformed into the relationship between 
beloved and lover. 

Therefore God no longer allows the recording angels to write 
down the deeds of those who love Him. 

Abu ^AIT Farmadi says: “Tomorrow on the Day of Judgement God will place in 
a man’s hand his book (register of sins) and say: ‘There! See and read!’ The man 
then looks at the book but finds nothing written in it. When he asks about this 
in surprise, he receives the answer: ‘The deeds of those who love Me are not 
written down. The Lord has considered your good and bad deeds as non-existent. 
See that you too consider Paradise and Hell as non-existent. Everything which 
stands between us has been removed. You are Mine and I am yours for eternity. 
And if you don’t wish this, why do you hesitate? For We are everything. We are 
everything, and you are nothing.’” (IN 9/11, p. 150). 

In this last sentence mysticism now goes one step further: the 
lover of God merges with God the beloved through extinction, or 
pantheism abolishes the duality between God and man. 
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This motif of extinction becomes clearer as the antithesis to 
awareness of one’s sins, in the continuation of the story about the 
birds after their arrival before the Simurgh. (See the next chap¬ 
ter). 


20 

In Islamic piety there are initial signs of the concept that God’s 
kindness and mercy extends to all people universally. He causes 
His sun to rise over righteous and unrighteous, He looks after the 
unbeliever (above pp. 217 and 328) and forgives him (above pp. 
270-72). We have seen above (p. 335) how in the case of 
individual mystics a general love of mankind develops which 
would also like to see the unbelievers, e.g. the Jews, included in 
God’s mercy. On the other hand, however, in old original Islamic 
sermons the summons to convert to Muhammad’s community as 
the only way to attain blessedness stands so firmly in the fore¬ 
ground, salvation is made so dependent on professing the true 
faith, that the idea of a general love for man on God’s part re¬ 
cedes before it. God, in accordance with His inscrutable judge¬ 
ment, chooses believers and unbelievers, blessed and damned, 
and one may not ask for the reason behind His ordaining. But 
within the Muslim community as well it is chiefly individual 
groups which are con-sidered to be the object of God’s love. Al¬ 
ready in the Koran God’s love is always connected with particu¬ 
lar categories of believers who meet special requirements, as a 
glance at the con-cordance of the Koran demonstrates. (A/- 
Muyam al-mufahras 192). 

Among the mystics, who in contrast to nominal Muslims, 
strove after a direct, especially close relationship with divinity, 
and distinguished themselves from others through their love of 
God and were conscious of their distinction, the idea seemed ob¬ 
vious that God possesses an elect group of friends or adherents 
whom He favors above others, the way the king has a chosen 
circle {khawdss) with whom he maintains a closer and more inti¬ 
mate relationship than with the rest of his subjects. 

Even among the prophets God created differences. In a par¬ 
ticular sense Abraham is His friend and bears the honorific title 
“The Friend of God” {Khalil Allah, above p. 535). God loves 
Joseph especially (Qut 2/53; Nahrung 2/458/32.675), Muham¬ 
mad’s relationship with God is that of God’s beloved, Moses’ 
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relationship only that of lover of God. {Qut 2/66,3 ff; Nahrung 
2/541/32.784). 

But among other men as well there is a special group of friends 
of God (awliya^ Allah, in accordance with surah 10/62) who love 
God from pre-eternity. 

Cf. for instance Hilya 10/280. With regard to the corresponding Christian concept cf. von 
Grunebaum, Medieval Islam 138, ftn. 

In one passage Attar calls the chosen ones “the people of ac¬ 
quaintance with God” {ahl-i ma'^rifaf, IN p. 158,2). God loves the 
others but He has a special connection to these persons. God has a 
secret relationship to every soul, and every soul thinks it is 
privileged but only God has a view over the whole. Only He 
knows about the special relationship which exists between Him 
and “the people of acquaintance”. ‘'Attar illustrates this by means 
of a variant of the ring fable. 

Cf. Rescher in: Der Islam 16/1927/154. 

Muhammad’s wives one day ask him to tell them which of them he loves the 
most. The Prophet promises to give them an answer on the next day. That 
evening he secretly summons each one individually and gives her a ring. The 
next day the wives gather again before the Prophet and ask him the same ques¬ 
tion as the day before. The Prophet answers: “I love best the one to whom I gave 
my ring in secret.” Thus each thinks she’s the favorite wife. Each one has a se¬ 
cret with the Prophet. But ‘^A^isha is still the favorite. (IN 10/4, pp. 158-59). 

On the Final Day the various religious communities will be called to their 
prophets, but the friends of God will be called to God separately. (MN 31/5). 

These “friends of God” have such an intimate relationship with 
God that He does their will if they beseech Him. In this connec¬ 
tion a hadlth is cited: “There is many a man with dishevelled, 
dusty hair, and dressed in two rags, whose oath God fulfills if he 
beseeches Him.” 

Fayd al-qadJr no. 4401, variant 4400; Luma'" 16|9; Schlaglichter 52/7.2; Ihyd"‘ 4/306; 
Stufen 414/D.34; Sharh al-Hikam 1/18. Cf. Wensinck, Concordance 1/159b. In addition, Ibn 
Abi’l-Dunya in the Kitdb al-Awliyd"' in a majmu'"a of his Rasas’ll, Cairo 1935, pp. 100-38, 
early manuscript LSleli 3664, fol. 195a-211b. I. Goldziher, “Zauberelemente im islamischen 
Gebet” in: Orientalische Studien 1/304 ff. 

Ghazzali and Ibn Abl’l-Dunya have a whole series of such 
cases to relate. One of them might have been the model for the 
story ‘'Attar tells about the old woman during the conflagration 
(above p. 580). He would then have “spiritualized” it in his own 
manner, raised it to a higher level of mystical love: 
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In Basra reed huts are burning but one among them remains unharmed. Abu 
Musa al-Ash'^ari, the governor, has the owner brought and asks him: '‘Why 
didn’t your hut burn down?” The man answers: “I beseeched my God not to burn 
it.” Then the governor remembers the above-cited hadith. (Awliyd^ p, 109, no. 
42; Ihyd^ 4/292; Stufen 721/F.234; Sifat al-safwa 4/7). 

Beseeching God, making an impertinent request like this, is not 
allowed for everyone. Only someone who is in a special relation¬ 
ship of intimacy (uns) with God may allow himself such uncon¬ 
strained behavior (inbisdt), such audacious reliance on his prefer¬ 
ential position as a friend of God (idlal). Whoever might wish to 
imitate this privileged person would be destroyed and end up in 
danger of unbelief. (Qiit 2/64; Nahrung 2/532/32.773; Ihyd^ 
4/292, Baydn ma’^nd’l-inbisdt wa’l-idldl; Stufen 720/F.232). In 
this respect these saints are close to the category of the holy fools 
who are excused after having done similar things (above pp. 169 
f.). Frequently both categories also coincide with one another. 

This is the case, for example, with the negro Burkh (?) whom 
Moses has ask God for rain. God’s kindness, which here appears 
to be personified, finds enjoyment, as it were, in its deranged im¬ 
pudent admirer, and grants him what he wants. 

The Israelites are suffering from a (drought. Moses arranges a prayer for rain, 
but without success. To his request God replies that he should have the black 
slave Burkh pray for rain. The negro’s prayer is in fact answered. When the ne¬ 
gro boasts because of this before Moses with insolent words, Moses becomes 
angry and wants to punish him. But Gabriel informs him that God says: ‘This 
negro has been Our slave for a long time. Three times a day he causes Our kind¬ 
ness (lutf) to laugh like the rose petals of spring. You’re unable to do this. Only 
he can do it.” (MN 3/2). 

In the original version in Arabic the slave’s prayer is presented. 
In its boldness it fully recalls ‘'Attar’s fools: 

What’s this behavior of Yours? What sort of patience is this? What’s this 
You’ve taken into Your head? Has rain become scarce for You, or don’t the winds 
obey You anymore? Or are Your provisions exhausted? Or has Your anger be¬ 
come so intense against sinners? Weren’t You a forgiver before You created the 
sinners? You created mercy and recommended kindness, and do You now act 
against Your own command? Or do You want to show us that You can say no? Or 
do You want to punish us quickly because You’re afraid You’ll lose the opportu¬ 
nity to do so?” And he went on speaking like this until the Children of Israel 
were wet from rain, and God made the grass grow knee-high in half a day. (Qut 
2/65-66; Nahrung 2/538 f./32.780; Ihyd^ 4/292; Stufen 720/F.233; 1001 Nacht 
[Littmann] 3/746 ff.). 
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Another story about a negro who successfully prays for rain in the Islamic period occurs 
in the Kitab al-Awliya^ p. 112, no. 53; Sifa! al-sajwa 2/152 ff.; similarly Qalyubi, Nawadir no. 
9; about the fool Sa'^dun, Sifat al-safwa 2/289; Rawd al-raydhln no. 21; Chauvin 6/186; cf. also 
the prayer of the bedouin in Kamil 562 cited in von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam 119. 

Rabi^'a speaks a wholly similar bold language which reminds 
one of the fools: 

During the pilgrimage the donkey on which she has loaded her luggage dies. 
She then lifts her face to the sky and says; “Lord, is this the way kings treat an 
abandoned, weak woman? You’ve called me to Your house, and do You then cause 
my donkey to die half-way on the road and leave me standing alone in the 
desert?” She had still not finished speaking when the donkey sprang up again 
fresh and lively. (TA 1/61 13 . 19 ). 

Abu Hafs al-Haddad meets a peasant who’s upset and when he questions him, 
the man tells him that his donkey has strayed off. Nor does he have another 
donkey. Abu Hafs then stands still and says: “By Your divine honor {wa- 
Hzzatik), I won’t walk one step further until You’ve returned his donkey to this 
man!” In fact the donkey immediately appears, and Abu Hafs can continue on his 
way. {Ihya^ 4/292; Stufen 721 f./F.235). 

Occasionally the prophets as well are among those to whom 
this free speech and not entirely reverential behavior is allowed. 
Noah reproaches God about the pots he is ordered to smash to 
pieces (above pp. 266 f.); Moses is allowed to break the tablets 
with the laws which God gave him because he is a lover of God 
(MN 27/4), and so on. 

Additional examples in Qut 2/64-65; Nahrung 2/528 ff. 

21 

As Muhammad Ghazzali informs us, this free and unceremonious 
way of behaving toward God is the fruit of uns, “intimacy”. As a 
human emotion uns means a sense of well-being in close prox¬ 
imity to a beloved person, which is not impaired by fear and in¬ 
hibiting shyness and awe, nor is it disturbed by the anxiety of un¬ 
satisfied yearning for someone who is absent. God is perceived as 
directly nearby, not in His majesty but as a familiar being in 
whose closeness one feels comfortable, unconstrained, intimate 
and safe. This feeling of intimacy brings with it that special rela¬ 
tionship between the lover of God and God which allows the 
former to take certain liberties (idldl), to exploit his being liked 
by behaving more feely and making use of a form of speech 
which others cannot permit themselves. 
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If intimacy {uns) persists and gains the upper hand and consolidates itself and 
isn’t brought into confusion by the anxiety of yearning and isn’t impaired by 
fear of change (in the relationship) and being excluded, it brings forth as fruit a 
kind of bold confidentiality (inbisdt) in speech and behavior and in conversa¬ 
tion with God which, in its form, is sometimes offensive because of the bold¬ 
ness and lack of reverence associated with it. This is tolerated in the case of 
people who have been posted in the halting-station (maqdm) of intimacy (uns). 
But if someone who hasn’t been posted in this halting-station imitates these 
people in actions and words, he is thereby destroyed and ends up in danger of 
unbelief. {Ihyd^ 4/292, beginning of the chapter Baydn ma^^nd’l-inbisdt wa'l- 
idldl\ Stufen 720/F.232). 

The “halting-station” of uns is already very clearly described 
by Junayd. 

In this halting-station the bondsman of God knows that God loves him and 
says something like: “On account of the claim I have on You”, or “On account of 
the esteem I enjoy with You”, or “On account of the love which You have for 
me”. These are the ones who on the basis of God’s love for them take liberties 
{al-mudilluna ""alddldh), feel they are in an intimate relationship with Him {al- 
musta^nisuna bi'lldh), who sit together with God (and don’t stand before him as 
before a person to be respected), for whom respectful shyness has been removed, 
and among whom the feeling of reserve between them and God has ceased. They 
say things which among ordinary people would signify unbelief, because they 
know that God loves them and that they enjoy esteem and honorific rank with 
Him. {Qut 2/77; Nahrung 2/585 f./32.840).—But according to another tradition 
Junayd claims to know that awe (hayba) is maintained during uns. (Luma^ 66\\ 
Schlaglichter 119 f./34.3). 

Ghazzali comments on the concept of uns by contrasting it 
with that of yearning (shawq) and that of fear (khawf) but with¬ 
out doing justice to all the emotional nuances which the word 
contains. He explains: 

When the state which dominates the lover is such that he sees the divine 
beauty as if behind a veil from a distance but feels that he is still very far away, 
his heart is compelled to seek and desire. This is yearning (shawq). If he has the 
feeling of closeness, of beholding the presence of God, without his grieving 
about what he has not yet reached and perceived, then his heart delights in what 
it sees, and this delight is called intimacy (uns). But if his gaze is directed at the 
characteristics of loftiness, lack of need, and the indifference of God, and at the 
danger that his vision may end and that distance may replace it, then the feeling 
of pain which this arouses is fear (khawf). Intimacy manifests itself in the fact 
that the lover feels constrained when in contact with people and feels collected 
and happy in the solitude of recollecting God. (Ihyd"* 4/291, Baydn ma''ndd-uns\ 
Stufen 717 f./F.226). 
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Thus intimacy is a possible emotional component of 
“presence” (hudur). (CL the story about the plr who lives all 
alone, above p. 345). 

The feeling of intimate security in the presence of God can be¬ 
come increased to a vivid feeling of joy, of sheer delight in God. 

Ibrahim al-Maristanl defines uns as the heart’s joy in the Beloved. {Luma'' 
662 ; Schlaglichter 120/34.3) 

Someone asks Junayd: “When is the heart happy?” He answers: “Then when 
He is in the heart.” (Ansarl, Tabaqat 224). 

God says to David: “Tell the upright men of piety they should take pleasure in 
Me and experience joy in recollecting Me!” (Shark al-Hikam 2/128).—The 
commentator in connection with this hikma relates the story about ‘^Utba al- 
Ghulam who walks into the room proudly because he has become God’s slave 
and God has become his master (above pp. 291 f.), as well as another story 
about a pilgrim to Mecca who is dancing for joy with the Koran in his hand and 
answers a surprised person who questions him about this: “I said to myself: 
‘Whose slave am I and whose word do I read and whose house am I seeking?’ 
Then an exuberant feeling (wajd) overpowered me and I began to dance.” 

The story about Majnun who whenever someone mentions Layla’s name, be¬ 
comes beside himself with joy and has the beloved name repeated to himself 
(above p. 419), is introduced by ^‘Attar with the exhortation to be happy in God: 
“To be happy in an unhappy situation as well, this is perfection. For to seek 
happiness directly (actually naqd... cash, something one has in one’s hand) is 
impossible... You must be happy in Him, otherwise you’ll be unhappy. If you’re 
actually happy in Him (through Him), then you have the happiness of a whole 
world directly in your hand (tu darJ naqd-i shadhhi jihdn-e. IN p. 122g, \ \.\ 2 )- 

One of the birds asks the hoopoe what he can find pleasure in during the long 
journey to the Simurgh so the journey doesn’t become disagreeable. The hoopoe 
exhorts him to find pleasure in God. (MT 35/0, pp. 117-18; see above p. 315). 

A lover of God feels so pleasant in the presence of God that he doesn’t under¬ 
stand why he must die. 

A lover weeps when the hour of his death arrives. When they ask him why 
he’s weeping, he says: “I’m weeping because I must die now. How can I die since 
my heart is actually with Him? How can a person die whose heart is with God? 
Since my heart is united'with Him in love, it seemed impossible to me that I 
would have to die.” (MT 35/2, p. 118). 

In ""Attar the euphoria of the mystical fool sometimes occupies 
the position of happiness in God, seeing as how in our poet the 
fool is often the representative of love of God and has an espe¬ 
cially intimate relationship with divinity. Then again, sometimes a 
religious reason for this happiness on the fool’s part is scarcely 
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discernible. We have already recounted the stories in this cate¬ 
gory in a different connection (Chapt. 15/7 above). 

22 

The lover of God yearns to see God. To behold God’s face in the 
hereafter is for him the highest, indeed the only joy in Paradise. 

With regard to seeing God in the hereafter, early orthodoxy 
put forward the proposition: “God will be seen on the Final Day 
with the eyes, the way one sees the moon on the night of the full 
moon.” (Ash^arl, Maqaldt 292). Of course, Ghazzall, who was 
averse to all forms of anthropomorphism, did not neglect to as¬ 
sert that this beholding does not refer to a special image which 
will be seen in a particular place or in a particular direction, but 
that it is a question of a gradually more perfect form of earthly, 
intelligible knowledge of God in which one also does not imag¬ 
ine any particular image. (Ihyd^ 4/268, Baydn al-sabab fi ziyddat 
al-nazar\ Stufen 661/F.93). 

The mystics are not so timid. 

Bayazld says: “If God demands a reckoning from me for my seventy years, 
then ril demand a reckoning from Him for seventy thousand years. Indeed, sev¬ 
enty thousand years ago He said: ‘Am I not your Lord?’ (above pp. 351 f.) and 
made them all confused by having them say: ‘Yes.’ All the longing which is in 
heaven and on earth comes from longing for this ‘Am I not...’” Then Bayazld 
said: “After that I heard a voice which declared: ‘Hear the answer! On the day of 
reckoning We’ll make your seven bodily members into atoms and give an eye to 
each atom and say to you: “This is the reckoning for the seventy thousand years. 
And the total and the remainder We’ve placed in your lap.’”” (TA 1/I59i5_2i; 
less clear in MN 10/1). 

Perhaps connected with this story are the words of a Sufi who says: “1 wish I were re¬ 
sponsible for all humanity’s sins so that God would exact a reckoning from me for each one 
(and I could then look at Him that much longer). {Anwar al-rabV 755. See the profane paral¬ 
lel story above p. 414). 

^Ali ibn al-Muwaffaq sees himself transported to Paradise in a dream. There he 
sees a man seated at a table who is waited upon and fed by angels. He also sees 
the guardian of Paradise at the gate and how he lets one person in and drives an¬ 
other person away. Finally, in the innermost holy garden, he sees a man who 
gazes fixedly at God. He asks the guardian of Paradise who this is. The angel an¬ 
swers: “Ma^rOf al-Karkhl. He served God not out of fear of His Hell-fire, nor out 
of longing for His Paradise, but out of love for Him. That’s why God has allowed 
him to gaze at Him until the Day of Resurrection.” {Qut 2/56; Nahrung 2/480/ 
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32.705; Ihya^ 4/266, Bayan anna ajall al-ladhdhat, etc.; Stufen 661/F.86). 

On the Final Day, at God’s command a youth is led into a castle which has 
been assigned to him. The castle has many thousands of windows but in 
whichever window he looks, he sees only God. (IN 8/8, p. 70). 

A pious man is asked what he longs for in the grave after death. He answers; 
‘'A soul within which the beauty of God can be seen. The eye should be fixed on 
it from a[l directions and not stray from it for one moment. I want to remain [ike 
this until the Day of the Resurrection.” (MN 10/10). 

God has no one who is like Himself (just as Mahmud has no Mahmud the way 
Ayaz does, above p. 341), but human beings have a God. That is why they sit in 
expectation of seeing Him. (MN 10/6 at the end). 

If you desire beauty’s manifestation, from head to foot become an eye for the 
Beloved so that in Paradise they grant you vision with this eye for all eternity. 
For the soul a seeing eye is provisions for the road (on the journey to the here¬ 
after). Ever ask your God for eyes! (MN in 10/7). 

There follows as amplification the story about the man who didn’t recognize 
in the dog the guest whom God had sent to him (MN 10/8; above p. 339), as well 
as the famous story about Majnun; 

Harun has heard about Majnun’s love for Layla and wishes to behold her cele¬ 
brated beauty. He has Layla brought to him, but doesn’t find that she’s espe¬ 
cially beautiful. He calls Majnun and says to him: ‘This Layla, whose beauty has 
caused you to lose your reason, is really not so beautiful!” Majnun replies: 
“Layla’s beauty has no defect but your eye has a defect. In order to recognize her 
beauty, one must possess the loving eye of Majnun.” (MN 10/9. Cf. Mathnawi 
1/407-08; Sa'^dT, Gulistdn 5, story 18). 

Abu ‘^All TusT says: “Here you’re in perfect torment. For from head to foot 
you’re (in) violation. You’re all back. Become all face on the path, there become 
all sight, all eyes! Become all eyes, all heart! Etc.” (IN 22/2, p. 355). 

You must have a hundred eyes in order to see a hundredfold. Whoever has 
sight like this never rests from looking for one moment. (MN 10/4 at the end). 

Amplification: 

They ask an Arab why he eats with his five fingers. He answers: “Because I 
have no sixth one.” (MN 10/5). 

One must take along to the hereafter a seeing eye so that one 
may there behold God’s beauty in perfection. One’s eye must al¬ 
ready become capable of seeing God in the here and now. 

However, the earthly eye would not be able to bear the radi¬ 
ance of divine beauty, just as weak lovers cannot bear the sight of 
the beauty of their earthly beloveds but die. “God has seventy 
partition walls of light and darkness. If He were to remove them, 
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the radiance of His face would burn everyone who looked at 
Him.” 

Wensinck, Concordance l/449b; Mishkdt al-anwdr of Muhammad Ghazzali 47; Nallino, 
Raccolta 2/243; Ibn Taymiyya, Radd 69. 

In a paraenetic passage Attar reproaches his listener for his 
presumption and weakness: 

Without a hundred troubles you won't acquire a grain of gold. Will you hasten 
to reach God without trouble?... You say: “I want nothing besides God, I don’t 
want Paradise and the Hurls... Before a lion your strength (literally: gall-bladder) 
turns to water, how do you expect to endure that awesomeness? Even a pain 
causes your reason to collapse. How do you expect your reason to stay in its 
place there?” 

Amplification: 

The gnat complains to Solomon about the wind which continually drives it to 
and fro. Solomon has the wind summoned. When the wind appears, the gnat 
takes to its heels. It’s blown away by it. Solomon delivers the judgement: “The 
wind has done nothing wrong, but the gnat didn’t have the strength to remain.” 
(AN 7/4; Mathnawl 3/4624 ff.). 

However, one can see God’s beauty indirectly, in its reflection. 

Since no one has an eye capable of seeing that beauty but we can’t endure 
without that beauty, and since no one can pursue love-play with His beauty, out 
of His perfect kindness He has fashioned a mirror which is our heart. If you want 
to see His face, then look in your heart! 

A king was so beautiful that he only went out riding with a veil on. Everyone 
who looked at him was killed, everyone who spoke his name had his tongue cut 
out. Thousands died from the grief of love, and whoever looked upon his beauty 
by accident, for instance, immediately died. Finally, when the dying of the peo¬ 
ple surpassed all bounds, the king had a large mirror set up and had the people 
look at him in the mirror.—The mirror is your heart. (MT 13/1, pp. 42-43). 

It is possible that ""Attar here had in mind an inner vision of 
God in a beautiful human form, which in fact is also suggested 
by the symbolism of those love stories about beautiful princes 
and by the characteristic which frequently occurs in love poetry, 
namely that the lover carries and sees the distant beloved in his 
heart. But the verses which then immediately follow point in a 
completely different direction, that of pantheism. 

Every garment which adorns the meadow is a shadow of the beautiful Sl- 
murgh. If the Simurgh shows you His beauty, then you see the shadow of the Sl- 
murgh without delusion. Whether it’s thirty birds or forty, everything you see is 
the Simurgh’s shadow. 
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This means that everything that exists is an emanation of di¬ 
vinity (see pp. 620 f. below). The mystic, even in the here and 
now, sees God everywhere, just like that youth in the hereafter 
(p. 589). 


23 

Earlier mystical literature emotionally Justifies seeing God every¬ 
where and refers to the analogy of the psychic states of earthly 
lovers. Majnun enters Layla’s village and there kisses every wall 
and every door. Asked about this, he says that everywhere he has 
only seen Layla’s face (above p. 420). 

The man of God here sees nothing besides God. For here there is neither 
Ka^'ba, nor convent. From Him he hears words (which are spoken), through Him 
his existence is maintained. He at no time sees anyone other than Him and for 
all time knows no one besides Him. He is in Him, from Him and with Him, and at 
the same time outside of all three. (MT p. 147, verses 3690-93). 

The whole world is beauty upon beauty, but the blind man says this is impos¬ 
sible. If you become seeing... then you see a hundred rosegardens in every atom. 
If the whole world is the Worshipped One (God), and if you have no eyes, what 
use is it? (IN p. 793, 5b> i)- 

This phenomenon of seeing God everywhere has found very 
beautiful poetic expression in the second poem of Pseudo-Baba 
Kuhl (see above p. 496): 

In secret and among human beings I saw God. In the valleys and in the hills I 
saw God. I saw Him with me in torment. I saw God in good fortune and when re¬ 
ceiving gifts. I opened my eye with the sight of His countenance. In the midst of 
eyes I saw God. In every mote of a sunbeam which revealed itself to sight, in the 
sun with the moon-like face I saw God. I burned in His fire like a candle. In the 
midst of the flames I saw God. I saw myself clearly with my own eye. With the 
eye of God I saw God. No one besides God sees God, it is said. Who am I then 
that I saw God somewhere? I became utterly extinct and was non-existent. In ex¬ 
tinction I saw God as permanence (or permanent). I went from door to door, beg¬ 
ging for God.i^ In everything, in the king and in the beggar, I saw God... In the 
tongue and the palate of every existing thing (when it said): “Our Lord, our 
Lord!”, I saw God. In prayer and the performance of worship, in the praise and ut¬ 
terance of God’s name, as well as in the law of Mustafa, I saw God. Not as an ac- 


I read: dar ba-dar gashtam ba-shay lidldh-i a. Literally: “I went from door to door 
with His beggar’s request (the beggar’s request for Him): ‘(Give) something for the sake of 
God!”’ Beggars say: "'Shay^an ii'lldhr That which he asks for is d = God. 
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cident, nor as a body, not as substance, nor as soul, not as “What?’’ and “How?” 
and “Why?”, I saw God.^^ 

However, seeing and feeling God everywhere in this way is not 
only an emotional psychic state of the mystic. It is connected, 
here evidently already in a characteristic manner, with a panthe¬ 
istic theory which will be dealt with below in Chapter 29. 


Nicholson, Eastern Poetry and Prose 101, cited in Smith, Rab'Pa 64, appears to 
have had a divergent text before him. 
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EXTINCTION AND UNION WITH DIVINITY 


The highest goal of all mysticism is union with divinity, with the 
world-ground. In Islamic mysticism this unio mystica manifests 
itself in a series of varying forms, and does not always appear in 
the same form or under the same aspect even in one particular 
mystic. Utterances of mystics at times place one side of the expe¬ 
rience in the foreground and at times another, now shimmer with 
this color, now with that color. Sometimes utterances of union 
with God appear as an expression of exuberant moments 
(shathiyydt) and as such are, so to speak, excused and accepted 
by the Islamic community. Other times they are an expression of 
an enduring, intensified religious self-importance, in which case 
the mystic, especially if the union with God he claims to have at¬ 
tained appears to his critics to be related to Christian or Mani- 
chaean doctrines Qiulul, ittihad, zandaqa), runs the risk of being 
persecuted by the orthodox authorities (Hallaj). At times they are 
privately cultivated emotional experiences which are revealed in 
mystical poems (“"Umar Ibn al-Farid), at times one instead en¬ 
counters a rational system of thought about which theologians are 
in dispute as to whether its character is acceptable or heretical 
(Ibn ‘'ArabI). On occasion the experience has a clearly erotic cha¬ 
racter and has analogies with the experience of profane love, 
other times a longing predominates to penetrate on the path of in¬ 
ner experiences to knowledge of the primordial world-ground, 
the ground of Being. Sometimes the goal of longing is the per¬ 
sonal God of theism, other times the mystic’s idea of a personal 
God merges into the pantheistic concept of a divine universe, of 
“Being”, within which he wishes to become submerged. More¬ 
over, the characteristic correlation between God and ego results 
in the mystic sometimes thinking that everywhere he looks he 
finds only God, and at times thinking he finds only himself 
everywhere, so that we are not sure whether we are dealing with a 
mystical theology or a mystical anthropology. 
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It cannot here be our task to trace the various forms of mystical 
experience of oneness through the centuries of Islamic religious 
history. We are primarily concerned with Attar and shall only 
bring in statements not by ‘'Attar when we feel the latter make his 
ideas more comprehensible. Thus we shall endeavor, as far as 
possible, to present in an ordered sequence the different aspects 
and nuances which the experience of oneness displays in his 
epics. 


1 

The Prophet on his heavenly ascension, according to ''Attar, at¬ 
tains union with God when his guide Gabriel can no longer ac¬ 
company him any further and the Prophet alone is admitted into 
God’s presence. This moment of the heavenly ascension is read¬ 
ily used to demonstrate the unio mystica. 

‘'Attar once says that God on that occasion concluded the an¬ 
cient Arabian blood-bond (musdqat) with Muhammad. 

If two Arab lords wished to enter a bond of friendship with each other, they 
joined two bows together as a sign that the two of them had become one. If this 
bond, known as "^aqd al-musdqdt, was concluded, then the words and deeds of the 
two were united with one another. The property of the one was the property of 
the other, the situation of the one was the situation of the other. Duality, I and 
you, ceased. That night God concluded such a bond with the Prophet. They 
placed the two bows of the qdha qawsayn (surah 53/9) on top of one another. 
Since this bond was concluded, the words and deeds of the Prophet are the gen¬ 
uine words and deeds of God. (MN 0/3). 

The translation of musdqat as blood-bond is arbitrary. The word, which has a completely 
different meaning in Arabic, could at most signify that persons offer one another something 
to drink, possibly even their own blood. Alliances between parties were indeed concluded 
with such rites in pagan Arabia (Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Semiten 26), but blood-brother- 
hoods of this kind are neither found in Arabian paganism, nor in Islam. When Ibn Taymiyya 
issues afatwd against concluding such bonds with the drinking of blood, in the opinion of 
Nallino (Raccolta 4/626-29) it is a matter of military brotherhoods of non-Arab and non-Is- 
lamic (perhaps Mongol-Turkish?) origin. Placing bows on top of one another is an invention 
of ‘■'Attar’s. It is conceived on the basis of the expression qdba qawsayn which in the Koran 
designates the distance at which Muhammad beheld one of his two visions mentioned in the 
Koran. “He stood upright on the highest horizon, then He drew near and descended and was 
(only) two bow-lengths away or even closer and revealed to His servant that which He re¬ 
vealed.” (Surah 53/6-10. J. Horovitz, “Muhammeds Himmelfahrt” in: Der Islam 9/1919/ 
159). Generally, the mystics have allowed themselves very free interpretations of this qdba 
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qawsayn. Cf. e.g. Joachim Hein, “Bogenhandwerk und Bogensport bei den Osmanen” in: 
Der Islam 15/1926/263. 

Thus the union of the Prophet with God is here pictured in the 
form of a profound bond between the two partners. But this rep¬ 
resentation stands in total isolation, the story does not really mean 
much, and one should not draw far-reaching conclusions from it. 
One of the preceding verses already points in a completely dif¬ 
ferent direction: the m of Ahmad (= Muhammad) was erased and 
Ahad (the one God, cf. surah 112/1) was produced from Ahmad. 
The one God remained, Ahmad disappeared. 

Indeed, union of God and man, the removal of duality, takes 
place in Islamic mysticism in such a way that the human partner 
is, so to speak, dissolved in divinity, or room is made for divinity 
so that in place of two only one still remains, God. The lover 
must become the beloved, not the other way round. (Cf. the pas¬ 
sage in the Sawdnih above p. 422). 

The process by means of which union occurs is “disappear¬ 
ance”, fand^, i.e. extinction. 

Cf. Nicholson on Mathnawi 1/128; Jill, al-lnsan al-kamil 1/54, Bab 18. 

Now this concept appears in "Attar in varying shades which we 
shall examine in what immediately follows. 

2 

Fand'' is directed against the individual ego and therefore, to be¬ 
gin with, can have a purely ethical character. Indeed, we also em¬ 
ploy the expression “selflessness”. 

If everything you have is for Him, then you're worthy of His friendship. But 
if you like yourself more than Him, then you're an enemy. 

A youth visits Ma^'shuq TusI who is sick and begins to recite the Fatiha so 
that the breath of it may have an effect on the sick man. Ma'^shuq slops him, 
saying: “If you recite the Fatiha, then cast the breath on God! This is not seemly 
for this poor man. He should have everything, not I." (MN 37/11). 

To direct thoughts to oneself, to say “I”, is already an ethical- 
religious fault. ""AHar time and again demands “being without an 
ego”, be-khweshJ, the state of not saying “I”. To begin with, this 
eliminates over-evaluation of one’s own person, vanity regarding 
religious status and the position one has attained, but at the same 
time is the pre-condition for actual extinction. 

After ‘'Attar has related the story about Shaykh Abu Bakr Neshapuri who is 
cured of his vain ideas by his donkey’s fart (MT 34/1; above p. 302), he contin- 
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ues: “Oh you who every moment in every root of your hair are another Pharaoh 
(Pharaoh claimed to be God)! As long as one atom of yourself still remains, a 
hundred signs of your insincerity (nifdq) still remain (with you)... If one day you 
attain extinction of the ego, you become light, even if you’re a night within 
night. Don’t say T’, you who are in a hundred torments because of I-ness, lest 
Satanhood come over you as a torment!” (MT p. 115, verses 2908-09, 2911- 
12 ). 

God says to Moses he should obtain a wise lesson (ramz) from the devil. 
When Moses meets the devil and asks him for the lesson, the devil says to him: 
“Never forget this one word; ‘Don’t say “P” (as 1 did when I said: ‘I am better 
than he’, namely Adam, surah 38/76), lest things turn out for you as they did for 
me!” (MT 34/2, p. 115; cf. Asrdr al-tawhid 250, 256; O’Kane, Secrets 454, 
464). 

A pious man says; “It’s better for a beginner to be completely in the dark and 
not to have any illuminations so that he becomes completely submerged in the 
ocean of divine grace and has no connection' with existence. For if he experi¬ 
ences illuminations, he will be deluded by pride and thus become an unbeliever.” 
(MT 34/3, p. 115). 

Vainly seeing oneself is what separates man from God. It 
causes man to be hated by God. (Shark al-Hikam 2/108). The 
lover rejects his favorite because the latter looked in the mirror 
(above p. 397). The slave who admires himself or looks in the 
mirror will be killed by the king (above p. 350). After the second 
of these two stories ''Attar continues: 

If you wish to enter into friendship with God (khillat), then arrive without 
your own being, without yourself (be-khwesh)\ Don’t look at one atom in your 
own existence lest you become deluded in pride by this atom! (MN 31/3). 

In these stories and even more so in the poet’s comments on 
them, the ethical concept of discarding the self as a cleansing of 
egotistical vices now passes over into a purely mystical concept, 
according to which from here on extinction signifies giving up 
self-assertion of the personality. The beautiful slave’s looking at 
himself is not only a sign of reprehensible vanity. Directing one’s 
gaze to oneself is per se already a partition wall which makes 
friendship (khillat) with God impossible. 

3 

In many stories, to be sure, there is no mention at all, or only an 
occasional hint, of a positive goal which is meant to be attained 
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Read: bandash. 
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by means of fana"". Interest is so focused on the act of negation 
that the negation itself almost seems to be the longed for goal, the 
quenching of a psychic need, although disappearance in God is 
always latently included in the process. 

A dervish asks Shibll who had been ShiblTs first guide on the path. He 
replies: “A thirsty dog that I saw standing by a body of water. It saw its own re¬ 
flection in the water, thought this was a foreign dog and out of fear didn’t dare 
approach the water. Finally, tormented by thirst, it threw itself into the water. 
The foreign dog instantly disappeared. Its own reflection had been the separat¬ 
ing wall which held it back from the water. I then learned that my own ego is my 
separating wall, and I became divested of myself.” (IN 12/12, pp. 195-96). 

Soul and body should not remain with me, and if these two do remain, the “I” 
should not remain. “I” and “you” are a hundredweight of poison, one gram of 
which can overturn a mountain. 

A king is riding along in great pomp. He sees a man silting on the road and 
asks him: “Would you like to be me?” The one asked replies: “It’s precisely ‘me’ 
I don’t want to be!” (AN 6/3). 

Great men look at things with the eye of non-being. 

Shaykh Abu Sa^id sends three things as a gift to Ma^'shuq TusI^ whom he 
reveres: a toothpick, a cap and sugar. Ma^shuq refuses the gifts with fantastical 
aetiologies: “I eat and drink nothing but blood (grieO and therefore have no need 
of a toothpick. My mouth is always bitter from poison, so sugar is not suitable 
for me. A cap is only suitable for someone who has a head. But I have no head. 
I’m like a collar without a head. Keep your three things, one thing is enough for 
me!” (IN 12/7, p. 192). 

The traveller at the juncture of three roads out of despair trav¬ 
els down the road from which there is no return. But ""Auar ex¬ 
plains that this is precisely the road of “truth”, the actual road of 
mysticism which leads to annihilation in God. (MN 19/1; above 
p. 147). 

One could also put the following story in the same category: 

When Hippocrates^ is dying, one of his students asks where they should bury 
him. He answers; “If you find me, you may bury me wherever you wish. I haven’t 
found myself all throughout my long life. How will you find me in death? I’ve 
departed in such a way that at the moment of my death I don’t have a hair’s 
breadth of knowledge of myself.” (MT 26/5, pp. 92-93. In the Qdbusnama, at 
the end of chpt. 28, the story is told about Socrates without a mystical sense.— 
It surely goes back to Plato, Phaedo 105 C).—The story is used by "Attar as fur¬ 
ther amplification of the theme of not finding oneself and not knowing oneself. 


Read line 3 this way. 

Mistake for graphically similar Suqrat, 
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Become so lost that you cannot possibly find yourself! 

A vistor knocks on Bayazid’s door. Inside Bayazid is submerged in medita¬ 
tion. He asks the visitor: “Where do you come from?” The man answers; “Fm a 
foreigner who reveres you. Fve come from far-off in order to see you.” The 
shaykh answers: “Oh dervish, for thirty years Fve been seeking Bayazid and 
haven’t found him. I don’t know where he’s gone.” (IN 22/9, p. 361). 

An Arabic version: 

It’s related that Dhu’l-Nun sent one of his disciples to Abu Yazid so the disci¬ 
ple would inform him what sort of man Abu Yazid is. When the disciple arrived 
in Bistam, he asked for Abu Yazid’s house and went in to see him. Abu Yazid 
said: “Who is it you looking for?” The man: “Abu Yazid.” Abu Yazid said: “Who 
is Abu Yazid and where is Abu Yazid? I’m looking for Abu Yazid myself.” Then 
the man left and said: “He’s mad.” Returning to Dhu’l-Nun, he told him what he’d 
experienced. Dhu’I-NOn then wept and said: “My brother, Abu Yazid has departed 
among those who’ve gone to God!” (Qushayri, Risdla 38, Bab al-ghayba, etc.; 
Sendschreiben 125/2.9; shorter and somewhat divergent Nur 73, 110, 117; Huj- 
wiri 322; in two forms TA l/156i5_2o- And with the answer: “Be gone! There’s 
no one in the house except God”, Nur 131). 

But objections can even be levelled against this claim which as¬ 
serts something about the ego. 

A Sufi receives a slap on the back of the neck from a ruffian. He turns around 
and says: “The one whom you’ve dealt this blow has been dead for thirty years 
and is departed. He finished with the world of existence (ba-pdydn burd) and is 
gone.” The other says: “You hypocrite! Does a dead man speak? Shame on 
you!”—Whoever still speaks and attributes something to himself, asserts some¬ 
thing about himself, is far from the halting-station of closeness to God (MT 
44/3, p. 158). 

Whoever has arrived hither for one moment disappears forever. His name be¬ 
comes lost in both worlds, just like the dewdrop that enters the ocean. 

A woman has lost her child and is wailing in the street. A Sufi says to her: 
“Woman, don’t wail! If you don’t find the child in this world, you’ll find it in the 
world to come.” The woman says: “I also know that a person is either in this 
world or in the world to come.” The Sufi: “Whoever ends up among the Sufis dis¬ 
appears from both worlds. If your child had ended up among the Sufis, then you 
would really have to be sad. Because then his name would be extinguished for all 
eternity.” (MN 35/5).—Only in the epilogue of this story is it mentioned that 
whoever finds closeness to God disappears in God like a drop in the ocean, Just 
as above it is only Dhu’l-Nun who gives this interpretation to BayazTd’s words. 

Sometimes different effects of extinction are vaguely hinted at 
by "Attar. 

A stone and a clod of earth join company to travel about. By accident they 
both fall in the ocean. The stone says: “Fve drowned. Now I can tell the Ixittom 
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of the ocean about my experiences.” But the clod of earth disappears, it loses it¬ 
self. I don’t know where it’s ended up and gone. It says in a mute language but 
one perceptible to a knowing person: “Nothing of my body has remained in 
both worlds. One can’t see either my body or my soul.”—If you dissolve and 
disappear in this ocean, you become a gleaming pearl. If you wish to keep your 
Being, you won’t attain either life or wisdom. (IN 12/2, pp. 186-87). 

You must abandon yourself so that this matter is a success for you. (IN p. 
193|).—It suits the reed pen to have its head cut off. For only in this way does 
writing come about. (IN p. 1928).—Being is before your 
eyes, you suffer eternal torment with yourself. (IN p. 194i6). 

Only by discarding the self does one attain worth. 

If you’re not on hand, then you’re completely on hand. As soon as you’ve 
reached nothingness, you’re praised. As long as you’re with yourself, people 
don’t speak about you but if you’re without self, then people seek only you. 

The moon says: “Through the love I feel for the sun I’ll fill the world with 
light for all eternity!” The moon is told: “If what you say is true, then day and 
night you must run in haste to reach the sun. And when you arrive there, you 
must disappear and be absorbed in him. You then burn away (astrological term) 
under his radiance, and only when you take on appearance once more (as the new 
moon), are people susceptible to your beauty. They point you out to one another 
with their fingers (at the beginning and end of the month of fasting) and open 
their eyes in order to see you.” As long as the two-week-old moon vainly makes 
a show of her own beauty, nobody looks at her, but when she reaches self-de¬ 
struction, she acquires worth. (IN 12/9, p. 194). 

Extinction brings liberation. 

You sit before your own eyes. Stand up and depart from your eyes. Then you’ll 
find liberation! (IN p. I889).—Go away from the path of your sight! You’re a 
barrier for yourself. Go away! If one hair’s breadth of your selfhood continues to 
exist, you have a heavy chain around your leg. (IN IQbg.g). 

4 

Sometimes becoming a light is suggested as an effect of extinc¬ 
tion, whether in the sense of becoming dematerialized, etherial- 
ized, in which process body turns into soul, or in the sense of 
taking on a real glow. (Cf. the story just related above about the 
clod of earth). 

If one day you attain extinction of the ego, you become light, even if you’re a 
night within night (above p. 596).—When the candle separates from its head (is 
trimmed with scissors), its light increases, and the darkness of the people gath- 
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ered around it becomes bright. (IN p. 192i7)—The full moon^ takes its 
abundance of light precisely from the decreasing of the crescent moon. (IN p. 
194 i 3). Being devoid of your self is “light upon light” (surah 24/35). (IN p. 
196,3b). 

The body disappears in extinction or becomes soul. 

If the “I” doesn't remain within you, then you travel on the path of soul, and 
the body doesn't remain. If body and soul become light, then your body be¬ 
comes soul, and the soul becomes (the true) body. (AN 6/3). 

While still here, one must make the body and soul into light. 

Make body and soul into light with secrets, otherwise both will be caught to¬ 
gether! Body and soul resemble the blind man and the cripple in the following 
allegory: 

A blind man and a one-eyed cripple set out together to steal. The cripple sits 
on the blind man’s shoulders and shows him the way. They're caught. The one- 
eyed cripple has his one eye put out, and the blind man is made into a cripple. 
(AN 6/7). 

The story Der Blinde und der Lahme is widely disseminated in the West in medieval 
adaptations (Oesterley, Gesta Rornanorum, p. 385, no. 71; Burkhard Waldis, Esop, ed. Kurz 
in: Deutsche Bibliothek, vol. 1, book 4, no. 61, pp. 145-46 and vol. 2, ftn. p. 168; Wesselskj, 
Mittelalter, 244; Bolte-Polfvka 4/323); Gellert, Fabeln und Erzdhlungen 1/28, took the mate¬ 
rial for his well-known fable of the same name from these sources. The subject itself, with¬ 
out a doubt, originates in the East and is already found early on in Jewish and Indian litera¬ 
ture. 

In Jewish legend {Mechilta, Friedmann 366; Horovitz p. 125; Talmud, Sanhedrin 91a-b) 
it’s related: A king entrusts his garden to a lame and to a blind servant. The cripple sits on the 
blind man’s back and they both steal the figs. Called to account by the king, the cripple de¬ 
fends himself by saying he can’t walk and the blind man by saying he can’t see. The clever 
king sits the cripple on top of the blind man and says: “This is how you ate my figs!” One day 
God will haul the soul and the body before the lawcourt in this manner. The body puts the 
blame on the soul, the soul on the body.—Additional literature: Joseph Perles, Zur rabbini- 
schen Sprach- und Sagenkunde, 1873, pp. 79-81; I. L6vi, “L’aveugle et le cul-de-jatte”. Re¬ 
vue des Etudes Juives, 23, 199-205; M. Sleinschneider, Die hebraeischen Obersetzungen, p. 
852, ftn. 43; idem, Rangstreit-Literatur, Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaflen, 
Phil.-hist. Kl., Bd. 155, Vienna 1908, pp. 58-60. 

This parable is also found in the apocryphal scriptures, e.g. the Pseudo-Ezechiel (A. 
Resch, Agrapha, 2nd ed. 1906, Logion 56, p. 330; Nestle, OLZ 15/1912, column 254; and re¬ 
garding the latter, Perles, column 348 and Marmorstein, column 449). 

From this source the allegory and its application probably made its way into Islam. The 
story is not only found in the hadith (I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 1910, p. 74; 2nd ed. 1925, pp. 
39, 312) and in Arabic wisdom literature: ‘The Brethren of Purity”, Le Livre de la Creation, 
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Read line 138: du hafta. 
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ed. C. Huart, Paris 1900-1903, 2, 11 (Arabic), 110 (Frencli trans.); Mufid al-^ulum wa-mubJd 
al-humum, Cairo 1310, 65 (from Goldziher, “Der Seelenvogel, etc.” in: Globus 83/1903, p. 
301); al-Biruni, India, trans. E. Sachau, I, p. 47 and in the apocryphal literature (Thilo, 
Codex apocryphus, p. 145; Roesch, “Jesusmythen” in: Theol. Stud. u. Kritiken 1876, p. 443; 
Tha^labi, ^Ard^is 243), but in Arabic belles-lettres as well: 1001 Nacht (Liitmann) 6/51-53; 
Chauvin 2/221, 3/52; idem, La Recension ^gyptienne des Mille et une Nuits, Brussels 1899, p. 
80; E. Galtier, Futuh al-Bahnasa (M^m. de Tlnst. Framj. d’Arch. Orient, du Caire, XXII, 
1909) p. 20, ftn. 1. It is interesting that in the “Brethren of Purity” reference is made to In¬ 
dian sources. In fact the existence of this subject-matter in India can be demonstrated, and 
moreover the connection of body and soul is typical of the Samkhya philosophy. The 
philosopher Ishvarakrishna in his Samkhya-Karika teaches the following: the connection of 
the spirit and nature is like that of the blind man and the cripple. The cripple sits on the 
shoulders of the blind man, and with him the blind man proceeds along his way (H. Dutt 
Sharma, The Sdrnkhya-Kdrikd, Poona 1933, p. 33; Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 1909, 
p. 185). Thus one could also imagine an Indian origin. On the other hand, M. Steinschneider 
wishes to interpret hind in the “Brethren of Purity” as a mistake in transcription for hud 
meaning yahud = Jewish. The question of the origin of the subject-matter must still be studied 
in greater detail. (Cf. as well O. Spies, Der Orient in der deutschen Literatur II, Kevelaer 
1951, pp. 13-15, and B. Heller in Handworterbuch des deutschen Mdrchens 1/277-78), 

5 

Becoming dematerialized and turning into light often go hand in 
hand with death and resurrection. (Cf. above p. 194) 

Soul and body are related to one another like the front and back of a mirror. If 
the back is erased, then the whole glass becomes light, both sides become the 
same. (AN 6/3; above p. 194). 

Your soul is like a lamp in the open country, which is screened by the niche 
of the body. If the niche disappears, then the open country becomes eternally 
shining like the sun. (IN p. 2085 _ 5 ). 

One must forestall life’s dematerialized state in the hereafter by 
already undergoing death before one’s physical demise. (Above 
p. 195). In a hadith it says: “Die before you die!” 

Mutu qabla an tamutu. Ibn al-Dayba^ 220. 

If you die before physical death, you’ll attain the whole world in that one 
moment. (IN p. 387i3).—Become such that when the hour of your death arrives, 
your body has remained but your soul, without self, has already departed. If you 
die before the hour of death, through your death^ you’ll have abundance {harg) in 
eternity. (IN p. 2 O 83 . 4 ). 


5 


Read: zi-margat. 
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Deliverance from the body is achieved in advance by means of 
mystically divesting oneself of self. 

In the hereafter, instead of the sorrow which we undergo in the here and now, 
we’ll be allotted joy and happiness. But the pre-condition for attaining those 
Joys is that one must separate from one’s self (az khwadh burJdhan). If you die 
here unto your Being, you’ll grasp the door-ring of the door there. (AN 11/0). 

An Indian wise man comes to the court of a ruler in Turkestan. The ruler keeps 
a parrot in a cage. The parrot requests of the wise man that when he returns to In¬ 
dia, he ask the parrots there how he can free himself from the cage and join them 
again. The wise man does as he was bid. The parrots to whom he puts the ques¬ 
tion of their imprisoned comrade, instead of giving an answer fall from the trees 
they were sitting in, as if they’re dead. The wise man, who doesn’t understand 
their behavior, upon his return to Turkestan relates to the imprisoned parrot that 
his comrades, due to grief at the sad message that their brother is in captivity, 
fell to the earth dead. The parrot understands better what they wished to say. He 
pretends to be dead, and a servant takes hold of him by the leg and throws him 
into the ashhouse, whence he then flies back to India delighted.—Die unto your¬ 
self so that you attain deliverance! If you die, you’ll live eternally. (AN 11/1. 
Cf. Mathnawl 1/1547 ff.). 

Sometimes physical death is also conceived of as extinction, as 
in the story about the dervish who dies in the presence of the 
prince (above pp. 439 f.), and in the story about the forty 
wearers of ascetic robes (above p. 549). 

After the already quoted verse: “If one hair of selfhood still remains with you, 
you’ll have a heavy chain on your leg” (p. 599), ""Attar then continues: “It would 
be better for you, oh ephemeral man, if they had carried you straight from the 
cradle to the coffin. That’s why Moses attained such rank with God because he 
was transferred directly from the cradle to the coffin (the box in which he was 
exposed). If you wish for His continuous presence, then don’t bring yourself 
with you!” (IN p. 196|0-i2)- 

If you wish for life in death, you must know that the illusion consisting of 
life is death. If you want the sign of eternity, you’ll find such a sign through 
lack of all signs. 

Jamshedh’s drinking-cup says to Kay-Khusraw: “If you wish to become like 
us, abandon yourself and become extinct unto yourself! In this place a fortress of 
extinction is necessary, otherwise blows will reach you from all sides.”—When 
Kay-Khusraw became aware of this secret, he found that his hand was empty of 
sovereignty. It became clear to him that his sovereignty was nothing but transi¬ 
toriness, for existence in the earthly world has no permanence. When he saw 
that the field of I-ness was a partition wall for him, he saw that the garb of be- 
ing-without-self suited him. Like “the men” he gave up short-lived sovereignly, 
proclaimed the profession of faith and lay down in extinction. He sat Luhrasp in 
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his place on the throne, entered a cave and took that magic drinking-cup with 
him, and he went beneath the snow—and think no more about it! Whoever has 
drowned, there's no trace of him. Those on the shore have no knowledge of him. 
(IN in 12/1, pp. 185-86). 

Regarding the end of Kay-Khiisraw who, according to Iranian legend, renounced the 
kingship and disappeared in the snow of the Alburz mountains cf. Arthur Christensen, Les 
Kayanides, Copenhagen 1931, Det Kgl, Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist,-fil. Mede- 
delser XIX, 2, p. 117. 

The following verses appear to describe dream-like life as be¬ 
ing completely a process of extinction and passing away; 

You too are in the middle of the whirlpool. You don’t know that you’re 
asleep. For along with us you’re a piece of ice in the sun or a handfull of earth 
(gil) on the surface of the water. If you enter the ocean without a ship, then the 
ocean tells you what you are. (IN p. 1869.1 j). 

6 

The mystic’s longing is both the longing of love as well as the 
longing for knowledge. For knowledge renunciation of the “ego” 
is also a prerequisite. 

Cf. Otfried Becker, Plotin 35, 43 ff. 

A symbol for that knowledge which is linked with the prerequ¬ 
isite of extinction is the drinking-cup of Jamshedh that works like 
a magic mirror. Images of the world appear in it if one does not 
see oneself, if one has disappeared. 

Kay-Khusraw sits and looks into Jamshedh’s magic drinking-cup. In it he 
sees the secrets of the seven countries, the course of the seven planets and ev¬ 
erything else that there is. But the king looks in vain for the cup itself among 
the things which appear in the drinking-cup. He doesn’t see Jamshedh’s drink¬ 
ing-cup. Finally written words appear: “How can you see us in ourself? We’ve 
become extinct unto ourself. Who would be able to see us in the earthly world? 
Body and soul have disappeared from us. Neither name nor trace has remained 
unto us. You’re everything you see. We’re not that. We shall never again come 
back in appearance. That’s why one can see all things by means of us, because 
one can’t see us.” (IN 12/1, pp. 184-85). 

On the magic drinking-cup cf. Arthur Christensen, Les types du premier homme et du 
premier roi dans I'histoire legendaire des Iraniens. lie partie, Leyden 1934, in: Archives 
d'fitudes Orientates Vol. 14: 2, pp. 128-33; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, the articles 
“Hydromanteia”, “Katoptromanteia”, “Lekanomanteia”. 

Likewise, one can only attain knowledge of oneself if one dies 
unto oneself. 
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If you seek knowledge of yourself, then die unto yourself and don’t direct your 
gaze at yourself! ...(Let your eyes be a model for you:) they have died unto them¬ 
selves for you. That’s why they don’t see themselves, because as long as 
they’ve existed they’ve chosen their own death... The dead don’t see them¬ 
selves. (IN p. 185 i3.i6). 

Whoever becomes lost in the ocean of all^ (see below) is lost and at peace 
forever. The heart finds nothing in this peaceful ocean except being lost. If it’s 
returned from this state of being lost, then it becomes capable of sight into cre¬ 
ation {sun^bln), and many secrets are given to it, (MT in 44/0, p. 156, verses 
3925-27). 

This means that after overcoming subjectivity by annihilating 
the ego, in the second phase the mystic hopes to see things the 
way they really are. 

All statements which man makes about the world-ground, 
about divinity, actually originate from his own subjectivity and 
express nothing about God Himself. (Above pp. 80-81). Even 
“recollecting God” (pronouncing His names) is impossible with¬ 
out divesting oneself of self. 

If you recollect your own being lost, then you may recollect Him (speak of 
Him, recite His names). But as long as you have a separating wall {sadd) of self¬ 
hood before you, when you recollect Him, you only recollect yourself. (IN p. 

1233.4). 

Indeed, the chief purpose of systematic “recollection of God”, 
(i/z//:r-performance, consists of eliminating consciousness of the 
ego and replacing it with consciousness of God. 

Extinction is the pre-condition for direct experience of God, 
for beholding God. 

Whoever allows even only a hair’s breadth of himself in the picture will be 
barred from the vision. The man of God must be extinguished {mahw) in both 
worlds. One shouldn’t be able to distinguish the head from the foot. If there’s 
the slightest distinction between them, then from head to foot you’re an idol 
(which shuts you off from God). (MN 20/6, at the end). 

Be sar u pa budhan, to be without head and foot, like the polo ball, is an image for the 
state of the extinguished mystic as well as for that of the confused and helpless poor man. 

Amplification of the image: 

A fool continually runs about barefoot and with bare head. Someone asks 
him: “Why are you going about with a bare head?” He answers: “Covering one’s 
head is a woman’s practice, not the practice of men.” “But why are you bare¬ 
foot?” The fool answers: “You dupe! If the head is bare, the foot is certainly not 
better than the head!”—One must gamble away foot and head on this path in or- 
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Read: kuL 
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der to learn one’s own inestimable worth (qadr-i be-qadn-i khwadh). If you bring 
yourself into the picture (intrude in between), then you make the gain into loss. 
(MN 20/7).—This latter idea, in free amplification, is worked into the story 
about how Shibli wants to divide a nut between two boys. (MN 20/2; above p. 
223). 

The lover of God weeps over the moment during which the vision of God in 
the hereafter will be interrupted, and he’ll be returned to himself and will have to 
see himself. For he’s only with God as long as he’s free from seeing himself. 
(MN 20/6; above p. 529). 

This disappearance at the moment of perception is likewise a 
disappearance within the object of perception, a becoming identi¬ 
cal with it in the sense that one is extinguished in it. 

The Qiit al-qulub cites the verse: “You appeared to him whom You annihilated 
after he had previously been in existence. And thus he became without being be¬ 
cause You were he.” 

^harta li-rnan afnayta ba^^da baqd^ihJ fa-sdra bild kawnin li-annaka kuntahu. 

(Qut 2/72; Nahrung 2/553/32.796). 

The act of knowing is simultaneous with absorption in the ob¬ 
ject of knowledge, is in fact identical with absorption. But this re¬ 
sults in the paradox that the subject of knowing simultaneously 
disappears as such, that there is no longer any information about 
the one who obtained information. 

Abu Sa'^Id says: “For many years in every way I’ve sought a sign (of God or 
the world-ground). When I saw what I was seeking, I became lost. I became a 
drop in the ocean. Now I’m lost behind the secret’s curtain. The lost person 
doesn’t find again what was lost. Since you’ve become lost, what can you find of 
what was lost? Since the road is closed, what can you find behind the curtain?” 
(AN il/3). 

Here knowledge in extinction almost seems to change into an 
agnostic mood. Some of Bayazid’s sayings point in the same di¬ 
rection. 

They asked him: “What is the most amazing thing you’ve seen on this path?” 
He answered: “That anyone at all appears there again.” (TA l/142io-ii; with 
“ocean” instead of “path” AN 12/2). 

They asked him: “When does the bondsman reach God on this path?” He said: 
“Has one ever arrived? It would be amazing if one were to appear here!” (AN 
11 / 2 ). 

An Arabic version: 

They asked him: “When does the bondsman of God reach God?” He answered: 
“You poor wretch! Has one ever reached Him? If only one atom of Him appeared 
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to creatures, neither the world would remain, nor that which it contains!” {Nur 
84). 

Here, of course, the explanation is somewhat different. The 
one experiencing knowledge does not become annihilated be¬ 
cause this is a pre-condition of knowing, but because he cannot 
sustain the splendor of the manifestation. (See above pp. 589 f.). 

Thus the effacement of the ego is both a pre-condition and a 
consequence of the act of knowing. If effacement of the per¬ 
sonality is taken seriously in the extreme, then the act of knowing 
becomes a mystical leap to death. 

One night the moths assemble and speak about the object of their longing, 
the candle’s flame. They decide to send one of their number to gather informa¬ 
tion about the flame. The scout flies close to the castle where the candle is burn¬ 
ing, only sees its reflection on the empty space before the window, returns and 
gives a description as best he can. But his report is judged to be inadequate by an 
authoritative critic. The latter says the moth knows nothing about the candle. 
Then another moth flies there and penetrates as far as the light’s gleam itself, 
but his report doesn’t satisfy the critic either. Finally, a third moth flies there 
and hurls himself straight into the flame. The flame engulfs him and causes him 
to burn up completely in the fire. When the critic sees this from far-off, he says: 
“He alone really knows what the candle’s flame is.” Only he who has become 
devoid of knowledge and trace possesses knowledge. As long as you don’t lose 
knowledge about body and soul—how do you expect to acquire knowledge of the 
Beloved! (MT 44/2, pp. 157-58). 

The source for this symbolic story is Tawdsln 16-17. There the text adds: “Whoever has 
reached sight {na^ar) no longer has any need of knowledge (khabar). And whoever has 
reached what is seen no longer has need of seeing.” 

Muhammad says to the world-traveller who is seeking God: “As long as 
you’re with yourself, there’s no path... As long as one hair of you remains, in¬ 
toxication and longing are your lot. But if you wish to have denudation ifaqr) 
and extinction (fand), you must become nothing in the Being of God. Be a 
shadow which has disappeared in the sun, become nothing!” (MN 35/0). 

7 

The union of the lover of God with his divine beloved is likewise 
achieved in the form of extinction. Asked what love is, Junayd 
answers that the characteristics of the beloved appear in place of 
the characteristics of the lover. {Luma" 59; Schlaglichter 110/ 
30.4; Qushayri, Risala 145, Bab al-mahabba', Sendschreiben 
442/48.7). In this connection Sarraj recalls the saying of God: 
“My bondsman continues to draw near to Me through voluntary 
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works until I love him, and when I love him, then I am the hear¬ 
ing with which he hears, etc.” (Above p. 576).—According to 
another definition, love is the annihilation of the lover with his 
characteristics and the “affirmation” (ithbdt) of the beloved and 
his being. (QushayrI, Risdla 144; Sendschreiben 442/48.6).—The 
following verse is ascribed to Abu Sa'^Id: 

There’s no trace left of me. Where does this love come from? I’ve become the 
beloved completely. Who is now the lover? 

{Asrar al-iawhld 74; O’Kane, Secrets 176). 

Attar illustrates the lover’s becoming one with the object of 
his love and his absorption in him, his being transformed into 
him, almost throughout with worldly love stories. (Above pp. 
421 ff.). The classical example is always Majnun with his Layla 
already referred to by Shibll (above p. 425). God has made him 
“the proof’ (hujja) for the lovers of God (above p. 384). As we 
have already seen, to this early love couple Attar added the later 
couple Mahmud and Ayaz, and many others as well. 

The vanishing of consciousness of one’s personality, symbol¬ 
ized by sleep, as a pre-condition for closeness in love is illustrated 
by Attar with the story about Mahmud’s visit to Ayaz who is 
asleep (IN 12/8; above pp. 428 f.). 

When Ayaz wakes up and resumes consciousness of himself, Mahmud, who 
symbolically represents the divine Beloved, goes away. He says: “When I gazed 
at you (in sleep), then you were not there. I was there in your place. When you 
came back to yourself, the beloved disappeared. When you became the one seek¬ 
ing, the one sought after disappeared. Don’t exist, my friend, so that you may be 
the Beloved. For if you exist, you’re cut off by yourself. Put yourself behind 
you. For without yourself you’re completely We! If you’re not there, then you’re 
there completely. If you reach nothingness, then you’re completely Mahmud 
(also: praiseworthy).” (IN pp. 193-94). 

Here losing consciousness in sleep is the symbol for shedding 
one’s self, for extinction. Mahmud symbolizes divinity which 
appears if the mystic abandons his self. The same idea appears in 
a story about Rabi'^a. 

During the time period of your/ana, your Friend steps into your place without 
you. 

A thief sneaks into Rabi'^a’s house while she’s asleep, and steals her shawl. 
Then he can’t find the way to the door. He puts down the garment and gropes his 
way back to the door. Then he picks up the shawl, and once more the door has 
disappeared for him. When he puts it down again, he again finds the door. Fi¬ 
nally, a voice calls to him: “You must immediately return the shawl. If a friend is 
asleep, then another watches on his behalf. If you want the door, then put down 
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the shawl. If you want the shawl, then you have to remain sitting here.’’ (MN 
37/10; differently TA 1/63; Smith, Rabija 32). 

We have already become acquainted (p. 429) with two other 
symbolic stories about extinction in which the slave Ayaz “dies” 
in the presence and under the gaze of the royal master. 

The desired consequence of fana is the removal of duality. 

Whoever was (is) in duality, he was (is) a worshipper of partners with God 
(mushrik). That’s why my torment was (is) I-ness and you-ness. If being two 
disappears completely, then this will and that will become one,—And thus the 
tormenting antithesis between what man plans {tadbir) and what’s ordained for 
him (taqdlr) also disappears. (IN p. lOljg.ig, 15 - 17 )- 

Luqman SarakhsI, who has been liberated from slavery to God through mad¬ 
ness, knows nothing about himself any more. His personality has been elimi¬ 
nated in God. He says: “I don’t know whether You are I or I am You. I’ve merged 
within You, and duality has been removed.” (MT 42/3; above p. 173). 

8 

Does extinction in God lead to the mystic becoming God in 
‘'Attar’s poetry? Do the birds become God once they have 
learned that they are the Simurgh and that the STmurgh is they? 
Does this knowledge lead to an expansion and heightening of 
one’s self-importance, as seems to be attested in sayings like 
Hallaj’s “I am the Divinity” (and’l-Haqq) or Bayazid’s “I am 
sublime” (subhdni)! 

In the epics of our poet which are being dealt with here this is 
not the case. Of course, by ‘'Attar’s time the two sayings just 
quoted had long since become “classic”, and he also occasionally 
quotes them as utterances which are made at the moment extinc¬ 
tion descends over persons: 

If the soul becomes completely annihilated through that light, it bursts forth 
with subhdnJ and with andd-Haqq (above p. 271).—If with becoming one 
(tawhld) the eye of your soul opens, your tongue will cry: “I am sublime 
(subhdnJ)^ (AN in 11/3). 

But verses like the refrain of the Besarndma: “I am God, I am 
God, I am God!” (Man khudhdyam man khudhdyam man 
khudhd), or the verse of Nasiml: “I saw that from head to foot I 
am God!” (Sar td ba-qadam wujud-i khwad Haq didam. Dlwdn-i 
Naslmi, Ms. Hekimoglu 639, fol. 171b), or that of Shah Isma^’Il: 
“I am God Himself, I am God Himself! Come and see God now, 
you blind person gone astray!” (‘'Am Alldham ‘'ain Alldham ‘'ain 
Alldh, gel imdi Haqqi gdr ey kdr-i giimrdh!, Minorsky, The Po- 
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etry of Shah Isma^il no. 204)—one will search for in vain in these 
epics. 

The present book’s concluding chapter shall discuss the sole 
sense in which ‘'Attar is acquainted with an expansion of self-im¬ 
portance, a heightening of metaphysical self-esteem, if one may 
put it that way, and how he takes this to be a transitional stage. 
This limited expansion of the ego at a particular stage of mystical 
experience does not stop him from distancing himself from deifi¬ 
cation of the mystic and especially from the two heretical forms 
of union between God and man, hulul and ittihad, euoiKrioig and 
EVG3015 (above p. 463). He opposes to these two terms a third 
term, which in his view is the only admissible one: istighrdq, 
“being immersed, engrossed” in God, for which, as we have al¬ 
ready seen and shall still see, he employs a series of vivid expres¬ 
sions. 

Everyone who becomes He is an immersed one {mustaghriq). Far be it from 
you to say he is God! If you become transformed into that which we said, you’re 
not God but you’re continually immersed in God. How could an immersed man be 
a HululT? ...If you realize whose shadow you are, it makes no difference to you 
whether you die or live. (MT p. 42, verses 1059-62). 

Don’t become a HululT out of arrogance. For the immersed man is no HululTl 
(AN 11/1, final verse).—Beware, oh presumptuous man, of becoming a HululT 
on account of what I’ve said! Hulul and ittihad are here forbidden (hardm) but 
immersion is general. (AN in 11/5, Cf. also TA 2/13521.23)- 

Whereas fand is here characterized as “immersion” in God, in 
another passage it is described as becoming lost in theophany 
(tajalll). The Tatter term has its origin in surah 7/143. God does 
not show Himself to Moses but does show Himself to the moun¬ 
tain. (Above p. 453). 

The Prophet instructs the world-traveller about the path into one’s own inte¬ 
rior which he must travel. (Above p. 28). Five halting-stations which must be 
traversed are mentioned there. The last one is the soul. The Prophet says: “If 
you’ve come to know your soul like this, then you give up your soul (your life) 
for knowledge of God, (Perhaps an allusion to the hadith: Man ^arafa nafsahu 
faqad ""arafa rabbah. See pp. 637 f. below). If you come forth from these five 
halting-stations, then you see yourself without yourself. You see everything 
with the eye of another, you hear everything but are deaf yourself. You speak 
words, but it’s not your tongue (which speaks). You remain in life, but that life 
isn’t yours. If you don’t know what source it comes from, —it’s the story of: 
‘Then he sees through Me and hears through Me’ (allusion to the taqarrub- 
hadith, above pp. 28, ftn., 576, 606 f.). If you’ve become lost in theophany 
{tajalll), then you’re no longer a human being. When at that moment Moses fell 
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down unconscious, he became mute in non-existence and existence. Don’t enter 
into hulul if you travel the path. Enter into tajalLT, etc. If you reach this halting- 
station in complete denudation (pdkbaz), —it would take a long time for me to 
tell you everything (you’ll then experience).” (MN 35/0). 

9 

The contrast with hulul is even clearer if extinction is conceived 
in such a way that of the two parties, God and man, the second 
comes to be completely eliminated so that God alone remains. 
This is the sense in which the famous saying of the mystic martyr 
Hallaj is to be understood: “It’s enough for the lover if he lets the 
One exist alone.” 

Hasbu’l-wdjidi ifradu'l-wahid. (Nicholson in Massignon, Passion 329). 

If you come forth from body and soul, then you don’t remain, only God re¬ 
mains. (MN a little before 0/1). 

Chun birun dyJ zi-jism il jdn tamam tu na-mdnl Haq bi-mdnadh wa’l-saldm. 

A dervish seeks to bring about this ifrad Allah by means of a 
double murder; 

One dervish asks another: “What is it you wish for?” The dervish who’s been 
asked answers: “A spear with two points so as to remove myself from the world 
with the one and remove you with the other, because if neither you nor I still ex¬ 
ist, God without our shame (shameful existence) will shine forth in brightness.” 
(MN 20/5). 

God confronts the lover of God with the alternative: either you 
or I. This alternative is felt as a torment by a youth: 

Shibli meets a beautiful, well-dressed youth in the desert who’s gracefully 
strutting about like a partridge with a bouquet of daffodils in his hand. To the 
shaykh’s question as to where he comes from he answers he comes from Baghdad 
and is making a long journey. When Shibli arrives in Mecca, he sees a youth 
there who’s lying on the ground, emaciated and wretched. The half-dead man 
says to him: “I’m the elegant youth you saw in that place. With a thousand 
kindnesses and honors He called me unto Himself and opened the door for me, 
gave me rich treasures and more than I desired. But now that I’ve come back to 
myself for a moment, He makes my heart bleed, casts me out of the rosegarden 
into the ashhouse, and torments me with sickness and poverty. Now I have nei¬ 
ther heart, nor world, nor religion. Shibli says: “Become as you’ve been or¬ 
dered!” In reply the youth says: “Oh Shibli, who has the strength to do that? I 
don’t understand this riddle. He says: ‘Either you are all or I.’ That’s why I’m 
melting away like this. For this (either/or) doesn’t leave me a hair’s breadth of 
room. What am I to do?” (IN 12/3, pp. 187-88). 
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It is quite interesting to compare the Arabic original with this 
story. In fact, the alternative of extinction has been added by 
"Attar. 

Junayd relates: “In the middle of the year I resolved to entrust myself abso¬ 
lutely to God {bi-^aqd al-tawakkul, above p. 220), in the desert. After a few days I 
came upon a watering-place in the midst of vegetation. I performed an ablution, 
filled my bowl and stood up to begin the prayers. Then I saw a youth arrive wear¬ 
ing a merchant’s clothes, as if he’d walked from home to his shop in the morn¬ 
ing or was heading home from the shop. He greeted me, and I said: ‘Where does 
this young master come from?’ He said: ‘From Baghdad.’ I said: ‘When did you 
leave Baghdad?’ He replied: ‘Yesterday.’ This amazed me, for it had taken me 
several days to reach this spot. Then he sat down with me and we conversed. He 
then took something from within his sleeve and ate it. I said to him: ‘Give me 
some of what you’re eating!’ He placed a colocynth (bitter gourd) in my hand and 
I found that it tasted like fresh dates. He then went his way and left me. When I 
came to Mecca and began the circumambulation, someone tugged at my robe 
from behind. I turned around and saw a youth who resembled a worn out water¬ 
skin. He was wearing a piece of a shawl, a part of which hung down onto his 
shoulder. I said to him: ‘Let me see more clearly who you are!’ He replied: ‘I’m 
that youth who gave you the colocynth to eat.’ I said; ‘And what has happened 
to you?’ He said: ‘Oh Abu’l-Qasim, they (i.e. God) pushed me away (dara'^uni) and 
when they had made me fall over, they said: “Stand firm!””’ {Hilya 10/275). 
Verses like the following point in the same direction: 

Our disappearance is Your remaining... You exist for eternity, I don’t. In the 
end I don’t remain. You remain. (IN p. 1 13 . 4 ). 

Sometimes the course of events is described as if there is not 
room enough for two and so one of them must leave the field. 

Disappear in Him, you who are there. You and He together don’t have enough 
room! 

Someone observes a fool and hears him say to God: “This madman was with 
You for a time in the house. But since he had no room along with You in the 
house because either You had to be in the house or he, I’ve now left this house at 
Your order. Since You’re here, madman that I am. I’ve departed.” (IN 12/5; above 
p. 174). 

With extinction as death: 

A fool wishes that after his death they write on his shroud and gravestone 
with his heart’s blood: “This fool now answers You: since there wasn’t room for 
You and him together in the world, he’s abandoned the world and devoted him¬ 
self to You completely.” (MN 19/3; above p. 547). 

God and man cannot be together. 
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Anyone from whom a whiff (boy-e) still remains here will find no place, even 
if he’s as thin as a hair. 

Nizam al-Mulk, the great friend of the men of God, tells a Sufi to ask for a 
wish. The Sufi answers: “I don’t even ask God for anything, let alone you.” The 
vizier says: “Then fulfill a wish of mine. At the moment when you’re alone with 
God, think of me!” The Sufi says: “If such a moment with God is allotted to me, 
then I’ll be put outside by Him. How should someone who isn’t even there think 
of you?” (MN 19/2). 


10 

As we have seen, "" Attar makes use of various images in order to 
illustrate the process of extinction. 

Complete disappearance in God is like the disappearance of a 
shadow in the sun. 

The Prophet instructs the world-traveller: “If you wish to acquire denudation 
and extinction, then you must become nothing within God’s Being. Become a 
shadow that’s lost itself in the sun, become nothing—and God knows best!” 
(MN 35/0). 

Again with death as extinction: 

God answers Dhu’l-Nun’s question as to how long He still wishes to kill the 
men of God: “I kill him... and if he has disappeared completely, then I show him 
the sun of My face and make a robe of honor for him out of My beauty... I make 
him into a shadow in My street and then cause the sun of My face to rise. If the 
sun of My face rises, how can a shadow still remain in My street?” When the 
shadow disappeared in the sun, then he became nothing^—and God knows best!” 
(MT 29/3, p. 101; cf. above p. 549). 

When the birds are definitively merged in the Slmurgh, the text says: “They 
became annihilated within Him forever. A shadow was lost in the sun, and that 
was the end.” (MT 45/3 p. 168, verse 4230). 

Annihilation in and by means of love’s union is symbolized by 
the moth’s death in the flame. (See above pp. 427 f. and 606). 

11 

In other images extinction appears to be not so much becoming 
annihilated but rather the merging of an individual being within a 
universal substance. 
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Read: hech shudh. 
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This disappearance of the lover’s Being in the Being of the beloved they also 
call becoming a hair among the ringlets of the beloved. (Sawdnih, Fast 19/4.— 
Cf. in this connection the words of Ma^'shuq TusI to a novice, above p. 428). 

But more frequently in ‘'Attar there appears the image of the 
drop merging in the ocean. It corresponds best to the concept of 
“immersion and absorption” {istighrdq) which ‘'Attar contrasts 
with heretical huliil and ittihad (above pp. 609 f.). 

Whoever reached here for one moment... his name becomes lost in both 
worlds, like a dewdrop which ends up in the ocean... Whoever for one moment 
attained God’s proximity, he resembles a dewdrop in the ocean. For the drop 
which became merged in the ocean both worlds apart from God are only an illu¬ 
sion. The water of the ocean surrounds him on six sides. He dies with a thirsty 
heart in God’s street. (Preface and epilogue to the story about the woman whose 
child became lost. MN 35/5; above p. 609). 

After the poet has related the death of the dervish because of 
the closeness of the prince (above pp. 439 f.), he indulges in 
reflections about himself: 

When I saw the gleam of that sun (denudation, faqr), then I no longer re¬ 
mained. An amount of water returned to the water. Although I sometimes won 
and sometimes lost, (finally) I threw everything into the black water. I became 
annihilated, I became lost. Nothing remained of me. I became a mere shadow, 
not one atom of my own emotion remained at all. I was a drop and became lost in 
the ocean of secrets. Now I can’t find this drop again. (MT p. 162, verses 4092- 
97). 

In this image, the impersonal primordial ground of the uni¬ 
verse, the primordial ocean of “the secrets” of Being, uniform 
and without qualities, has by now imperceptibly come to replace 
the personal God. 

Both conceptions occur strangely mixed together in a passage 
of the Arsarnama: 

They ask Bayazid: “What’s the most amazing thing in this ocean?” He an¬ 
swers: “What’s most amazing in my opinion is that anyone at all appears in the 
ocean (above p. 605).”—Then the text continues: “What would be more amazing 
than if you were to find a dewdrop again in the ocean! Three drops exist there, so 
you must think. For each drop there is a special ocean. One is Hell, if you think 
badly of God {pMdr~i zisht = su^ al-zann bi*lldh). The second is Paradise, if you 
think well of Him (husn al-zann). The third drop is in the ocean of secrets. Nei¬ 
ther soul, nor body exist there.^ Without doubt the place of the universe’s unity 
{wahdat-i hull) is there. Become without-self, for there is found “Abandon your 
self!” {Utruk nafsak, see p. 651 below).” (AN in 11/2). 
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Text uncertain. 
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The birds must traverse “the Valley of Denudation and Extinction” (faqr u 
fana) on their journey to the Simurgh (above p. 16). This is the valley of forget¬ 
fulness, muteness, deafness and unconsciousness. There you see a hundred thou¬ 
sand shadows disappear for all eternity in one sun. If the ocean begins to 
undulate, then how can the images upon it (which appear as a reflection in it) 
remain in their place? ...Whoever has become lost in the ocean of the universe^ 
is lost forever and at peace. (Above p. 604). ...Travellers become lost with the 
first step, no one takes a second step. If an impure person becomes immersed in 
the ocean of the universe, he remains in baseness in his characteristics (cf. 
above p. I9I). But if a pure person enters this ocean, he disappears from his Be¬ 
ing. His motion is from then on the motion of the ocean. (MT 44/0, p. 156). 

Longing for immersion in the divine ocean of the universe is 
presented most grandiosely in a work of ^Attar’s which is of 
doubtful authenticity, the Jawhar al-dhdt. There an apotheosized 
youth throws himself into the ocean in order to disappear within 
the universe and thus become united with it. 

What is this essence, one moment described as sunlight, the 
next moment as an ocean, into which ""Attar’s mystic plunges and 
disappears? Before we pursue further the subject of extinction 
and union with God and the world-ground, we wish to attempt to 
attain clarity on this matter. 
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Read; kul. 
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GOD, THE WORLD AND THE UNIVERSAL SOUL 


According to the teachings of Islamic orthodoxy, God created the 
world as He willed and He maintains it by means of continuous 
new creation. In essence He is separate from His creatures. None 
of His attributes is to be understood in the same sense as the cor¬ 
responding attributes of His creatures. He is elevated above the 
attributes of creatures and fundamentally different from anything 
created. He is the cause of everything that happens, even the ac¬ 
tions of human beings. 

But the uncompromising transcendence of God is mitigated 
and softened in Islamic mysticism. Moreover, the Ash'^arite doc¬ 
trine of God’s continual and direct action in the world and on the 
world, the doctrine of God’s causation of human acts, is itself a 
factor which diminishes the gulf between Creator and creature. It 
is an inherent consequence of this doctrine that the profession of 
faith: Ld ildha illd’lldh “There is no god but God” becomes ele¬ 
vated to the proposition: Ld fd'^ila illd’lldh “There is no active 
subject but God.” 


1 

With regard to occurrences in external nature, this proposition 
leads to the rejection of natural philosophy among the pious (see 
above p. 83). A typical example of this conception is provided 
by the story about the man of piety, Bishr, who goes on a jour¬ 
ney with a natural philosopher. The natural philosopher seeks to 
explain all forms of meteorological phenomena by means of nat¬ 
ural causes, whereas the pious Bishr claims to see God’s direct 
ordaining in such phenomena (Nizami, Heft Peiker pp. 167-69). 
This conception even makes its way into the textbooks on 
rhetoric. A sentence like: “Spring brings forth flowers” is consid¬ 
ered to be “a propositional trope” (majdz ‘"aqti) because the true 
active subject is not spring but God. (JurjanI, Asrdr al-baldgha, 
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my edition, pp. 356, 'ill ff.). The mystics who are continually in 
direct contact with God carry this idea to its logical conclusion. 

According to the view of the knowers of God, it is not bread which causes 
satiety and it is not water which quenches thirst, just as possessions do not 
make one rich, nor does having nothing make one poor. For it is God who 
causes satiety and quenches thirst, who makes one rich and makes one poor. {Qut 
2/252 o. 2\‘^ Nahrung 2/365/32.548). 

Whoever attributes efficacy to foodstuffs makes himself guilty 
of covert polytheism (shirk khafi). 

Bayazid is seen after his death in a dream and asked what he said to God when 
he came before Him. The blessed man answers: “He asked me: ‘What have you 
brought with you?’ I said: T’ve brought sins with me but at least I haven’t 
brought polytheism which God doesn’t forgive.’—But one time on earth I had 
drunk milk and then suffered a stomach-ache and said to myself: ‘This comes 
from the milk I drank.’—Then God said to me: ‘You claim not to have brought 
polytheism with you, but have you so quickly forgotten that you practiced poly¬ 
theism with that milk? By attributing the pain to the milk, you renounced the 
profession of God’s oneness {tawhid),"'" (IN 12/10, p. 195; TA 1/I78i3.jg;^ 
Basset 3/359). 


2 

But even what human beings do is, according to good Ash^'arite 
doctrine, directly brought about by God. This proposition is of 
central significance for mystics. 

They said to Junayd: “Explain for us tawhJd and teach us what it is!” He said: 
“It’s certain knowledge (al-yaqln)2' They said: “Explain this for us!” He an¬ 
swered: “It consists in your knowing that creatures’ movements and rest are 
caused by God alone who has no partner.” {Hilya 10/256). 

Therefore the pious man, as we have already seen (above p. 
219), must conceive of everything good and bad which is done 
to him by other seemingly free agents, as directly caused by God. 
For a good deed he should thank God, not a human being. And 
if a gift is denied to him or he suffers some evil, he should not 
scold the one who denied it or the evil-doer. Otherwise, he is 
committing covert polytheism. 

An old woman wants to give Abu ^AII (al-Daqqaq) a sheet of gold-leaf as a 
gift. Abu ^Ali refuses the gift because he has vowed not to accept anything from 
anyone but Him. The woman responds: “There’s nothing for you to say in the 


1 


Here the reading of manuscript C (p. 43) should be adopted in the text. 
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matter. How long will you still see something besides God—unless you have 
double vision!” (MT 42/2, p. 147). 

Shaykh Bushanji receives a slap on the back of the neck from a violent Turk. 
When they explain to the Turk whom he has struck, he goes to the shaykh in 
remorse and excuses himself. It was an error, and he had been drunk. The shaykh 
answers: ‘‘Don’t worry yourself! If I considered the blow as your action, then it 
would be a mistake. But there where the blow came from it was no error.” (IN 
10/7, p. 163; TA 2 / 905 . 9 . above p. 333). 

God’s causation is explained by Muhammad Ghazzali through 
secondary causes—which has a levelling effect—through a re¬ 
gression back to the first cause. For this purpose he makes use of 
the parable about the man who holds the piece of paper respon¬ 
sible for what is written on it. The man is referred by the paper to 
the ink, by the ink to the pen, by the pen to the hand, etc., until 
he finally comes to God as the actual author. (Ihyd'' 4/215-17, 
Bab haqiqat al-tawhid... asl al-tawakkul, Stufen 527 ff./E.30 ff.). 

Cf Wehr’s German translation, Al-CjazzalVs Buck vom Gottvertrauen, Halle 1940, pp. 
15-24. See also the instructive introduction pp. XIX-XXIII and cf. Nur 129; MathnawJ 
4/3721 ff. 


3 

The principle: ‘There is no active subject but God” becomes 
more difficult, but quite genuinely mystical, when the mystic 
applies it to his own action as well. In everything he does, he then 
feels he is only an object or an instrument of God’s activity, and 
in a state of extreme passivity. He feels that in everything he 
does, God has anticipated him, that the initiative is always taken 
in advance by God. (Lahu al-awwaliyya. Shark al-Hikam 2/145). 

Bayazid speaks thus: “In the beginning I was mistaken in four things. I 
thought that I remembered Him, that I knew Him, loved Him and sought Him. In 
the end I realized that His remembering. His love. His knowledge and His seek¬ 
ing preceded mine.” (Ibid; somewhat differently in Nur 96). 

To the same Bayazid are attributed the words: “The religious scholar says: 
‘What should I do?’ The knower of God says: ‘What will He do?’” (TA 1 / 1632 [. 
22 ; somewhat differently Niir 131).—Similarly: Bayazid said: “I sought after God 
for thirty years. I thought that I desired Him. Then it became clear that He desired 
me.” (Nur 69). 

KharaqanI sees God in a dream and says to Him: “I’ve sought You day and 
night for sixty years. Free me from myself and bestow on me the early morning 
light of familiarity!” God answers: “My KharaqanI! If you’ve sought Me for 
sixty years, —I’ve been seeking you ever since pre-eternity, before you existed, 
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long before you sought Me. The desire (seeking) which arose from your soul to¬ 
day is not your desire but entirely My desire. That’s also why you’ve become a 
lamp of religion.” (MN 40/4). 

Thus all activity and subjectivity merge into God’s activity and 
subjectivity so that all occurrences are solely occurrences within 
God. 

Cf. also Nallino, Raccolta 2/331-35. 

The passive state of the mystie vis-a-vis God is already de¬ 
scribed by Junayd in his definition of tawhld al-khdss, the highest 
level of the profession of God’s oneness. He says that man is only 
a figure in the hand of God, upon whieh the changeful ordaining 
of God is carried out in aecordanee with the provisions of His 
omnipotence, and that man at this point again enters the state he 
was in before he existed, i.e. the state in which he was entirely at 
the mercy of God’s creative will. (QushayrI, Risala 135-36, Bab 
al-tawhid\ Sendschreiben 412/45.7; R. Hartmann, Al-Kuschairis 
Darstellung des Sufitums 50-51; Sarraj, Luma" 29 fT; Schlag- 
lichter 67 f./15.3).' 

We became acquainted above (p. 62) with the story about how a person lis¬ 
tens to a sermon and becomes emotionally confused when he hears that body and 
soul are both in God’s hand and consequently nothing is left over for man. The 
story is introduced by Attar with the words: “When heart and body (gil) are lost 
in God, then man truly becomes man. Everything is God, man is nothing.” (MN 
23/2, at the end). 

This attitude is pursued in its most detailed consequences by 
the school of the Shadhiliyya. Its chief representative works, the 
Hikam of Ibn “^Ata^ Allah al-Iskandarl (d. 709/1309) with the 
beautiful commentary by Rundl (d. 792/1390), as well as al- 
Iskandarl’s Kitdb al-TanwTr fi isqdt al-tadblr, present instructions 
for implementing this fundamental attitude in all problems of the 
religious life. 

Cf. Miguel Asm Palacios, “Sadilles y alumbrados” in: Al-Andalus 9/1944/321-45; 
10/1945/1-52, 255-84; 11/1946/1-67; 12/1947/1-25,245-65; 13/1948/1-47,255-73; 14/1949/1- 
28,253-72; 15/1950/1-25, 275-88; 16/1951/1-15. 

If the mystic establishes this attitude in himself, i.e. if it be¬ 
comes an actuality in him, then once more this amounts to a kind 
of shedding of self or extinction for him. 

In ‘'Attar the realization that the mystic does not act, but that 
the real subject of his action is God, is attained by the birds when 
they experience the first extinction at the court of the Simurgh. 
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Their deeds, which have been recorded in the book the chamber- 
lain presents them with, become erased. 

When the birds examine the document laid before them, they find all their 
deeds recorded in it and they die of confusion and shame, just as the brothers of 
Joseph died of shame and confusion when Joseph laid before them the old sale’s 
contract which attested to their having ignominiously sold off their brother. 
(MT 45/3 p. 166, verses 4193 ff.). The birds had also sold their Joseph, that is 
to say, they had forgotten God and turned to others, given Him away for some¬ 
thing else. 

Thus according to the commentator 5^rnT who here relates the story about the ascetic 
who “sells” God for a bird’s song. (Above p. 538). But perhaps what is meant by selling 
Joseph is forgetting the primordial connection with God and forgetting the kingly rank of the 
soul which dwells in a place unworthy of it. (Cf. above pp. 351 ff.). 

They die out of shame and confusion, they become extinct unto themselves. 
Then they receive new life through the light of Divinity. Everything that 
they’ve done and omitted to do is erased from their breast. (MT pp. 166-67). 

What now follows is the high point of the whole poem: 

The thirty birds, si murgh, see that they themselves are the Simurgh (p. 650 
below). This unheard of idea causes them great astonishment, and they ask what 
the meaning of this mystery is. 

The answer which is accorded them contains several concep¬ 
tual motifs, of which only one concerns us here. 

Everything which you have known and seen, spoken and said (about God), 
that was not He. (Cf. above p, 80). 

Verse 4224. Thus according to ^emT. But perhaps what is meant here is: was not that 
which you thought. Your action was not really your action. 

All the valleys which you’ve traversed, all the manliness which you’ve dis¬ 
played, despite all that, you’ve only travelled in Our action, you’ve seen the val¬ 
ley of (Our) essence and (Our) attributes. (MT p. 167, verses 4225 ff.). 

In the MusJbatndma the pTr instructs the traveller that he must 
realize that seeking God is seeking the Friend by means of the 
Friend Himself. (MN 40/0). 

Abu ‘'All TusI asks Mir Karez whether the path leads from God to man or from 
man to God. He answers; “Both are false. The path leads from God to God.” (MN 
40/3). 

What the angels think they do is also in reality the action of 
God. 

When God set up His throne, he ordered 10,000 angels to carry it. They 
proved to be too weak to do so. Then He gave eight angels the command to carry 
the throne and behold, they succeed in doing it. They become filled with pride 
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and conceit because of this. God then orders them to look where their feet are 
standing. They see they’re standing on the empty air and are overcome with fear. 
God then says: “You imagine that you’re carrying the throne. Who is it that 
bears your load?” Then pride disappears from the angels’ hearts.—The restless 
soul can’t carry the secret of the Creator. He alone carries it. The husk of the 
world is carried by the kernel of the world. Only Rustam’s horse, Rakhsh, can 
carry Rustam. If God hadn’t said: “We have carried it” (surah 17/70), no one 
could carry the secret on the basis of his own strength. (MN 40/5). 

In accordance with this, the talk of a mystic is speech from 
God to God. 

Junayd reproaches Shibll for having made mystical secrets publicly known to 
all the people: “We only spoke of this in cellars. Then you came and talked 
about it in the bazaars!” Shibli answers: “I’m he who speaks and I’m he who lis¬ 
tens. Who is there then in both worlds besides me? No, these are words which go 
from God to God, and Shibll is not really there!” (TA 2/166 15 . 19 ). 

And the utterances “I am sublime!” and “I am God!” (above pp. 608 f.) are also 
to be interpreted this way. 

If the soul, annihilated in that light, goes forth (from this world) with these 
words {SubhanJ and Ana'l-Haqq) and enters Paradise, then it’s told: “This is a let¬ 
ter (a mission) from the unique King to the eternal King! Since they’ve dressed 
him in royal clothes, it’s a letter (mission) from the All-holy to the All-holy!” 
(IN 3628.,,). 


4 

Now from here on monism becomes intensified into the doctrine 
that there is nothing in Existence except God. (Laysa fi’l-wujudi 
illd’lldh). The Sufi, on the highest level, still sees only one being 
(one thing) in Existence. Nor does he see himself any longer. 
Mystics who link this knowledge to extinction call it “extinction 
in the profession of God’s oneness” (al-fand^ fi'l-tawhid). (Ihyd^ 
4/212, Baydn haqiqat al-tawhid', Stufen 520 f./E.12). 

Cf also Abu Sa'^Td in Nicholson, Studies 50; Ibn Tufayl, Hayy b. Yaq^dn, Cairo 1909, pp. 
62 ff 

Whoever knows God sees Him in all things! {Shark al-Hikam 2/10).—You 
see everything as Him because He’s everything. In both worlds there’s nothing 
except the Friend. (MN 10/2, the last verse). 

As an illustration of this verse, ^Attar follows it up with a rather strange 
story. 

Zulaykha, who’s in love with Joseph, tries in vain to get the beautiful young 
prophet to cast a glance at her. Neither her weeping, nor her cajolery makes any 
impression on him. She then resorts to a strange device. She has a room ar- 
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ranged so that all its four walls, ceiling and floor, are painted with pictures of 
herself. When Joseph is led into this room, everywhere he looks he sees Zu- 
laykha.—In this way the mystic sees the light of God wherever he looks. (MN 
10/3). 

On his heavenly ascension the Prophet says to God: “You exist and besides 
You there’s nothing. You’re reason. You’re heart, You’re soul!” (IN I 74 ).—I see 
nothing else but You. Since You’re there, why should any other things be there? 
(AN 0, verse 54).—You exist. I know no other thing here. Besides You I never 
saw anything in both worlds. (IN 743 , 5 ^). 

This doctrine is, according to Muhammad Ghazzall, in part of 
speculative origin and in part emotionally determined. 

The knowers of God, after having ascended to the heaven of “Truth”, are of 
one opinion, that they have seen nothing in Existence except the one divinity 
{Haqq). But some of them reach this state by means of theosophical knowledge 
(^irfdnan ^ilmiyyan), whereas others do so through emotion and a psychic state 
(dhawqan wa-hdlan). And multiplicity ceases for them completely. They become 
immersed (istaghraqu) in pure unieity (farddniyya), and their consciousness 
loses itself in it (istahwat fihd ^uquluhum) and they become as if stunned, and no 
room is left for them to think of anything other than God, nor to think of them¬ 
selves, and thus nothing remains for them but God. [Mishkdt, Cairo 1322, p. 
19; Nallino, Raccolta 2/233; cf. Ihya^ 4/212; Stufen 520 ff./E.19 ff.; Wehr pp. 
6 ff.). 

Perhaps the emotional root is the original one. The complete 
filling up of the consciousness through God then transforms itself 
into a metaphysical doctrine.—We have already seen how this 
psychic state takes effect in the emotional world of profane love 
and love of God, and likewise how the rational proposition there 
arises that love, the lover and the beloved are one. (Above pp. 
420 f., 572 ff., 591 f.). 


5 

To this monism, this idea that nothing except God “is”, that the 
predicate “to be” is fitting for Him alone, corresponds, on the 
other hand, the doctrine that everything that exists besides God, 
or appears to exist, is nothing. Sometimes the idea that only God 
exists emerges more in the foreground, sometimes the other idea, 
that all things are nothing. Both thoughts are very concisely for¬ 
mulated in two “points of wisdom” of Ibn “"Ata^ Allah: “God was 
and nothing was with Him at the same time, and He is (alone) 
now just as He was”, and: “You are not separated from Him be¬ 
cause something else is with Him at the same time, but the illusion 
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that something is with Him at the same time separates you from 
Him.” Things other than God are pure illusion. 

Kana'llahu wa~ld shay^a ma'^ahu wa-huwa'l-dna md ^alayhi kdn. {Shark al-Hikam 
1/146).— Md hajabaka ^ani'lldhi wujudu mawjudin ma'^ahu wa-ldkin hajabaka ‘^anhu tawah- 
humu mawjudin ma^ah. (Ibid. 1/148). 

Therefore, in this way things are both places of manifestation 
of God, modalities of His Being, as well as non-entities, nothing¬ 
ness. How is this meant to be conceived? Ghazzali answers: 
“Things have a double face, a twofold aspect.” 

AH things except God are pure nothingness if you consider them in and for 
themselves in accordance with their nature. But if one looks at them from the 
viewpoint that Being emanates forth unto them {yasri ilayh) from the Primordial 
First, the Godhead, then they appear as existent, not in terms of their essence, 
but from the side (wajh) which lies toward their Creator {mujid). The existent is 
the side {wajh, also face) of God alone. Thus all things have two faces (sides): 
one toward itself and one toward God. Considered from the viewpoint of the side 
of their self, they are nothing, whereas from the viewpoint of the side of God 
they are Being. (There follows a reference to the Koranic verse: “All things per¬ 
ish except His face”, surah 28/88, which exploits the double meaning of the 
word wajh = “side” and “face”). {Mishkdt 18; treated in detail by Nallino, Rac- 
colta 2/233). 

Moreover, it is taught that the empty things with seeming exis¬ 
tence are one among themselves and only appear to be differen¬ 
tiated. If the gaze turns to God, things appear to be an emanation 
from God. If the gaze turns to things without thought for their 
relationship to God, then they appear uniform and empty. 

Cf. also Ibn Tufayl, Hayy b, Yaq^dn, Cairo 1909, p. 66. 

Sometimes one also speaks of the unity of all things generally, without it being clear 
whether a untiy of things in God is meant or a unity of things among themselves. Such is the 
case in one of the early-monistic passages of Muhammad Ghazzali who here hints at teach¬ 
ings but with a certain timidity refrains from going into details, apparently being guided sim¬ 
ply by the endeavor to win tolerance among his readers for extreme utterances by Sufis. He 
seeks to make the doctrine of these mystics understandable to his readers by modes of 
thought which do not run very deep and which smooth over the problem. 

How is it possible, he has the reader ask (//lya" 4/212, Baydn haqJqat al-tawhid\ Stufen 
522/E. 19), that the mystic sees only one? After all, he sees heaven and earth and all the 
other perceptible bodies, and these are multiform! How can the many be one? To this he an¬ 
swers cautiously: 

“This is the most extreme goal of the sciences of revelation, and the secrets of this sci¬ 
ence should not be set down in writing in a book.”—But then he does give a popular expla¬ 
nation: This monism is a particular point of view {i'^tibar). You can, for instance, view man 
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as a unity, but you can also direct your gaze to the many parts out of which his body is com¬ 
posed. If you reflect on this, you won’t find offensive the mystics’ vision of unity which one 
time has duration and another time comes over them for a single moment like lightning. 

^Attar also speaks of the unity of all things. 

Endeavor through reflection, understanding and the power of discrimination 
to see all things in the world as only one. Know definitely that husk and kernel 
are one... If in your eye all things have become one, then no more doubt can 
ever come over you. (AN in 11/3).—Everything is one, whether beginning or 
end, but the eye of the beholder has double vision. (AN 0, verse 32). 

Frequently he describes the nothingness, the illusory character 
and the actual oneness of things, with images. 

A fool answers the question as to what “the two worlds” are, saying: “These 
two worlds are a drop of water which is neither non-existent, nor existent. At 
first a drop of water appeared, a drop of water with so many images. All these 
images on the surface of the water perish, even though they be of iron... No one 
has ever seen the water stand still. How can a building stand upon water?” (MT 
6/1, p. 33). 

The world is foam from the ocean, an illusion {khaydl), about which only a 
child would let itself dream. (AN in 6/0). 

Everything is non-thing and ephemeral and nothingness. Everything is an 
intricate talisman (tilism-e peek bar peek, see p. 625 below). What you know 
and see is a delusion. Delusion (fantasy), reason and sense perception, which are 
all valid in their own place (dar maqdm-i khwadh tamdmast), are only illusion 
when you go forth from this place. 

Someone asks a wise fool what the world is. The fool answers: “A soap-bub¬ 
ble. Take a little soap foam on a pipe and blow a world out of it. Look at the 
pretty colorful form which comes forth from the pipe! As pretty as this form is, 
it’s still like the second image which is seen by someone who sees double... It’s 
a non-existent thing filled with air which disappears into nothingness. If you 
look with the light of the heart, you see neither door nor wall. Everything dis¬ 
appears in your heart like a mote in a sunbeam. A drop disappears in the ocean.” 
(AN 8/2). 

Another fool answers the question as to what the world is by saying: “The 
world is an artificial flower of wax that glitters with a hundred colors. If some¬ 
one crushes it in his hand, it becomes obvious that it’s all wax.” (MT 42/1, pp. 
146-67). 

In extinction antitheses collapse and become meaningless. We 
saw in the story about the birds and the disappearance of the reg¬ 
ister of their sins (above p. 619), that good and bad deeds merge 
into one another in/ana and become meaningless. 
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It seems that an utterance of Abu ""All FarmadI, which is not 
actually entirely clear, refers to a higher state, “a different color”, 
in which it is meaningless whether one is accepted or rejected: 

Be neither happy if you’re accepted, nor have a sad heart if you’re rejected! 
Don’t consider being accepted as (welcome) booty, nor turn to flight if you’re 
refused. If you don’t let yourself be deceived by the benefits you experience 
(istidraj, surah 7/182, 68/44, cf. above p. 73), then you won’t end up in grief 
because of calamity. You’ll be brought forth with another color which is differ¬ 
ent from all this. If this color falls on your robe, both worlds will give off the 
scent of ambergris through your scent. Since all things become a thing through 
you, then how can you turn to a thing. Since you’re always you, you have all 
things for eternity. (IN 22/7, p. 360).—(In the last verses the idea: “I am every¬ 
thing” sounds forth, which verges on solipsism. This shall be discussed on pp. 
646-49 below). 

For the disappearance of good and bad compare the verses: 

As long as you exist, good and bad are found here. If you’ve become extinct, 
ail this is an illusion. If you persist in this Being, you’ll suffer much good and 
bad! (MT p. 147, verses 3698-99). 

Sometimes one thinks one can detect an emotional root to this 
doctrine that all things are the same. The things from which inter¬ 
est has been removed become “alike”, “one and the same”. 

In chpt. 49 of Kalabadhfs Ta^'arruf \htxt is mention of a state 
of soul experienced by a mystic in which the differences between 
things disappear for him. 

Discrimination between things drops away from him since he has become ex¬ 
tinct unto things, removed by that in which he has become extinct. (P. 92). 

Of course, among the things that are no longer distinguished, 
KalabadhI first of all has in mind pleasure and pain, but then ap¬ 
parently things in general: 

And the meaning of cessation of discrimination is, as we have said, 
(cessation of discriminating) between pain and pleasure, and that things become 
as one for him. (P. 96io-ii). 

Zakariyya"" al-Ansarl expresses the idea somewhat more clearly 
in his commentary on Qushayrl’s Risdla: 

If the attribute of beauty is revealed to the bondsman, he becomes intoxi¬ 
cated, his soul enters joyful excitement {tarab), and his heart is transported in 
rapture (hdma) and the distinction between pain and pleasure falls away from 
him. For if the revelation of beauty and beholding the qualities of perfection 
completely take possession of the bondsman so that he no longer sees anything 
but God, then things become one thing in relation to God and he no longer dis¬ 
criminates between things. (""ArusI 2/70). 
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But how is one to conceive of the relationship between God, who 
is everything and alone has Being, and ephemeral things as they 
appear to the eye? 

The poet is disposed to answer this question about the relation¬ 
ship of God to the world with images and similes. In so doing, 
one moment he more or less holds on to the personal concept of 
God, the next he replaces it with an impersonal concept of Being 
{wujud, budh). Both conceptions stand side by side without dis¬ 
turbing one another. 

God is light which shines throughout the world. 

You’re the light and as such You’re the concrete things of Being {a'^yan-i wu¬ 
jud). (IN p. 6g). 

Cf. the whole passage p. 63,12 in which God is addressed as light. But the image is al¬ 
ready Koranic (24/35). The effect of this divine light on souls is described in IN p. 162. Cf. 
above pp. 271 and 527. 

Oh You, through whose light the world is illuminated! Adam was formed from 
the reflection of Your light. (IN p. 4\^). 

The world is the talisman by means of which the divine trea¬ 
sure is kept hidden—the world is only a name. 

What does the air stand on? On nothingness, and nothing else. All this is 
nothingness, and nothing else. The Throne stands on water, the world on air. 
Never mind water and air! Everything is God! The Throne and the world are only 
a talisman. He (God) exists. That’s why all this is only a name, nothing more. 
See this world and the other world in such a way that they are He! Nothing exists 
besides Him, and if something does exist, then it too is He. (MT p. 3, verses 49, 
52-54).—(Previously ‘^AUar had described God’s creative work in accordance 
with orthodoxy). 

The world is one drop from the ocean of Being. 

Yusuf-i HamadhanI says: “Ascend upwards to above ‘the Throne’ (the sky) and 
then descend downwards to below ‘the Footstool’ (the earth). Everything that is, 
was and will be, everything good and bad, every atom of things—it’s all one 
drop from the ocean of Being. (But) a Being whose child appeared as non-be¬ 
ing,^ what use is it?” (An allusion to the aporia that non-existent things actu¬ 
ally arise from Being. Cf. above p. 621). (MT 41/2, p. 143). 

The world is the changing robe of God. (Cf. already above pp. 
495 f.). 


2 

siidh ? 


With much reservation I read verse 3598b as: budh farzandash na-budh amadh chi 
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If you’re a traveller, then look at everything as a garment of the King. If (you 
know that) the King dons a thousand different clothes, you won’t end up in the 
group of the restless. Make no mistake! The King forever changes His clothes. 
If the world is full of black and full of white, know that this is the (changing) 
dress of the King. Both worlds are like a single garment. See the unity, for see¬ 
ing double is the polytheism of the Magians! The King has many garments in 
His chamber. For your part don’t see the clothing, see only the King! (IN p. 
84 10 - 15 , after the story about the officer who was in love with the prince; above 
p. 438). 

You step forth in whatever robe You wish. You display Yourself in whatever 
image You wish. (IN p. 5i4), 

Thus Mahmud who puts on the clothes of Ayaz is also the symbol for God 
who appears in human clothes. (IN 22/10; above p. 578). 

The world is God’s shadow. 

The birds whom the hoopoe invites to set out with him on the journey to the 
court of the Simurgh excuse themselves one after the other. Each presents a dif¬ 
ferent excuse. Finally, they ask the hoopoe what they actually have to do with 
the Simurgh. If there were a real connection between Him and them (cf. above 
pp. 525 ff.), they would also feel a longing for Him.—The hoopoe answers: 
“The Simurgh, like the sun, once unveiled His face. He cast a hundred thousand 
shadows on the earth, and then He cast His glance on the pure shadow. He scat¬ 
tered His shadow over the earth. Then so many birds arose at every moment. The 
forms of the birds of the world are all His shadow. (There follows the warning 
not to understand this connection with God as identity with God in the sense of 
hulul. Above pp. 608 f.). If you know whose shadow you are, it’s all the same to 
you whether you’ve died or you’re alive. If no bird had taken on appearance, the 
Simurgh would have no shadow. And if the Simurgh had remained concealed, 
then there would be no shadow (of Him) in the world. (The world would not ex¬ 
ist).” (MT 13/0, pp. 40-42). 

Every garment which covers the meadow is a shadow of the beautiful Si¬ 
murgh. What matters is to recognize the Simurgh in this shadow, for the Si¬ 
murgh is inseparable from shadow. One should not remain caught in shadow, 
one must see the Simurgh in the shadow. In the shadow you see the sun. If a gate 
of knowledge is opened for you, then you see how the shadow disappears in the 
sun, and you see that everything is sun. (MT the transition to 13/2, p. 43, 
verses 1095-1100). 

The Simurgh is as present in his shadow as Alexander in his envoy who was 
he himself in disguise. No one had the eye to recognize him. (MT 13/2, p. 43). 
Ibn ''Ata'' Allah also employs the image of the shadow. 

That which of all things has the greatest similarity with the Being of existent 
things, if you look at them with the inner eye, is the Being of shadows. A 
shadow is neither existent in the sense of all the stages of Being, nor non-exis- 
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tent in all the stages of non-being! (Shark al-Hikam 1/148. Cf. also Muhammad 
Ghazzali in Nallino, RaccoLta 2/231; Ibn ^ArabT in Nicholson, Studies 153). 

The view that “all this” is a shadow of God, and likewise the 
view that things are traces of His creative power, are found di¬ 
rectly alongside one another in one of ^Attar’s verses: 

The Being of all things is the shadow of Your majesty. All things are traces 
of Your creative power, (AN 0, verse 50). 

Wujud-i jumla zilki hadrat-i tust, hama dthdr-i sun‘^d qudrat-i lust. 

Another image: 

One time the Simurgh cast off a feather in China and thereby unleashed confu¬ 
sion in all countries. Everyone formed an image of this feather. Everyone who 
saw the image began (another) action. The feather is kept today in China. That’s 
why one should seek knowledge even in China. If the image of this feather 
hadn’t become public, there wouldn’t be all this noise and strife in the world. All 
these traces of creation originate from His kingly glory, all souls from the 
markings of His feather. (MT 2/1, p. 28). 

The things of this world are a reflection of God, i.e. of 
“Being”. God or pure Being can only be endured in a reflection. 
That is why the divine king has a mirror set up in which human 
beings can see Him. (Above p. 590). 

The ignorant man takes the reflection as Being, and Being as 
Non-being. 

If someone wishes to gel a parrot to talk, he makes him look in a mirror and 
has a man who’s standing behind the mirror recite the words the parrot is meant 
to learn. The parrot thinks his reflection in the mirror is a real parrot, whereas 
it’s only an illusion. 

Cf. MathnawJ 5/91 ff and Nicholson’s Commentary p. 255. 

In the same way an ignorant person takes the reflection of Being as true Be¬ 
ing. Your Being is the mirror but it’s hidden. Non-being is the encompassing 
frame for the mirror. All images which appear in this mirror are only a reflection 
and fantasy... You think that the voice and all things come from that reflection, 
because you only know about reflections... If Being itself became manifest for 
one moment, both worlds would collapse. Being is like fire, the world like 
carded wool. Fire and wool don’t remain peaceful when together. The world and 
everything that’s in both worlds is like a reflection but you believe the oppo¬ 
site. If something other than a mere reflection were to fall on you, fire would fall 
on you like it did on Hallaj. (AN 11/5). 

Hallaj was executed because he had said: “1 am God!”, i.e. he was burned, according to 
""Au^, when divine Being appeared to him without being mitigated by the mirror. 
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The things are not as they appear. They are one in origin. That 
which the eye sees is only an image, a likeness (mithdl). 

Who says that the sky is the way your eye sees or your reason knows? Thus 
that which enters your eye is no more than an image, a likeness (mithal)... If 
things were the way they appear, then the Prophet would not have asked God: 
“Show me the things as they are!” {Arinl'l-ashyd^'a kamd hi)... God knows the 
way these things are, in your eyes they appear distorted... All these things are in 
their origin one and nothing else. One, but one outside a series (not one of 
many). That one has neither sign, nor number. All things remain in eternity 
through one thing, from every mote in a sunbeam on up to the sun. Both worlds 
are immersed in an ocean of light, the external form of the world is a delusion. 
(AN in 8/1). 

Of course, things are one in their nothingness but in contrast to 
the one Being which flows through them, they appear differenti¬ 
ated in multiplicity. The Plotinian question as to how multiplicity 
could arise out of oneness, ‘'Attar answers with images. 

“That” and “this”, “this” and “that” (differentiation, number) only exists 
here. There all this is illusion. If you want a similitude which is easy to under¬ 
stand: (the One is) like the ocean which turns into rain(drops). Everything 
which comes forth from proximity with the One and enters appearance—if it de¬ 
scends, number (plurality) appears. The Koran is in truth only one discourse but 
when it was sent down, it became innumerable (verses). Hundreds of thousands 
of drops make up an ocean. If they leave the ocean, they become rain(drops). 
Everything which acquired a name and entered existence is all only a dewdrop 
from the ocean of largess (jud). (MN after 40/5). 

God, the light of the one Being, appears in manifold reflections 
in nature. Thus ‘'Iraqi sings; 

All is one thing, wave and jewel, sea and stone. The forms of individual 
things have brought forth differences. You’re in every form, and You have no 
form Yourself... You’ve shown Your face in a thousand mirrors. In every mirror 
You show Your cheek differently. A sun which gleams in thousands of glasses... 
Everything is a light but in different colors. A difference has entered the illusory 
belief of human beings and spirits. (From the first qaslda of the Dlwdn). 

Jumla yak chiz ast mawj u gawhar u daryd wu sang, 
surat-i har yak khildf-e dar miydn anddkhta. 

Dar hama surat tu^J u nest khwadh surat turd 


Ruyd khwadh bi-nmudha dar hazaran ayina. 
dar har dyina rukhat dJgar nishdn anddkhta. 

Aftdb-e dar hazdrdn dbglna tdfta 
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Jumla yak nurast lekin rangha-e rnukhtalif. 
ikhtilaf-e dar gumdn-i ins u jdnn anddkhta. 

And the poet "Attar too enjoys the appearance of God in the 
beauty of nature: 

When You become manifest in the springtime, then You really lift the curtain 
from Your cheek. You cast the radiance of Your face on the earth and on the earth 
You paint marvelous pictures. (IN p. 613 . 14 ). 

In fact every garment which covers the meadow is a shadow of 
the Simurgh. (Above pp. 590 and 626). 

In combination with the erotic motifs described above on pp. 
491 ff. and 571 ff., the Primordial One appears in the cosmo¬ 
gony of Jam!—who is influenced by the system of Ibn ""Arab!— 
as a shahid, a youth who gazes upon his own beauty in the dif¬ 
ferentiated state of his characteristics. 

The shahid of the hidden world who was alone in the apartment (shdhid-i 
khalwatgah-i ghayb) had girded himself in the beginning in order to display His 
beauty (jilwa). He held before Himself the mirror which displays the hidden, and 
displayed His beauty to Himself. He was at one and the same time beholder and 
beheld, no one else traversed this field. Everything was one, no duality existed, 
and there was no wemess and you-ness. The reed pen was still untroubled by the 
cutting penknife, the Tablet was still undisturbed by the scratching (of the reed 
pen). The Throne (sky) hadn’t yet placed its foot on the Footstool (earth), the 
intellect didn’t yet think of asking about strange things... The stars still hadn’t 
been strung on the thread of the spheres, the back of the earth still supported no 
human beings... In this cradle the child of the kingdoms of nature still slept 
with bated breath. The eye of that shahid, beholding non-existence, saw the in¬ 
ner sense of the non-existent as existent. Indeed, He (already) saw in the undif¬ 
ferentiation of essence (dar ijmdl-i dhdt) the beauty of differentiated ways of be¬ 
ing and characteristics (husn-i tafasil-i shuyiin u sifdt), but He wished to display 
His beauty to Himself in other mirrors as well. He wished, in accordance with 
His (different) pre-eternal characteristics, (in each case) to display a different 
face {jilwa dihadh). Then He created the life-bestowing meadow of the world. He 
created the garden of “becoming” and “the place of becoming” (kawn u makdn). 
His displaying His beauty (jilwa = self-revelation) made manifest another beauty 
from each branch, each rose, each leaf and every thorn. To the cypress He gave a 
sign of His slender stature, to the rose He gave knowledge of His lovely face, 
etc. (Tuhfat al-ahrdr 1/0, pp. 36-37). 

However, the idea of a successive unfolding of the Primordial 
One, as Jami, following Ibn "Arab!, presents it, is foreign to 
"Attar. 
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But pure divine Being in itself is transcendent. It reveals itself in 
its shadow, in its reflections, yet it is inaccessible to sight. It is 
concealed behind the things in which it reveals itself. Thus things 
are at the same time revelation and a veil of Being. It is hidden 
because it is so manifest. 

He’s barred (from those who see) because He’s so very manifest. He’s con¬ 
cealed from eyes because His light is so powerful. 

Jnnama'htajaba li-shiddati zuhurih, wa-khafiya "ani'l-absdri li-^izami nurih. (Shark al- 
Hikam 2/10). 

Because You’re so manifest, You remain concealed. (IN p. 5 13 ).—No one has 
seen You here clearly, that’s why here You’re the first and the last. The world is 
full of Your name, and there’s no sign of You! Through You reason sees, and 
You’re invisible! (IN p. 43 . 4 ). You’re the light which, were it to become evident, 
the seven spheres would burn up out of jealousy. (IN p. 69 . Cf. above pp. 590 
and 627).—Oh You who are invisible because of Your being manifest. You’re 
the whole world and yet You’re not to be seen (MT p. 3, verse 58).—All souls 
exist through You. You’re the kernel, all the others are in truth the husk. You’re 
the kernel (the pith) in everyone’s soul. That’s why You’re manifest and hidden 
unto everyone. (IN pp. 3 19 , 4j).—You’re concealed from the reason and mani¬ 
fest in Being. You’ve displayed a reflection from the light of Your essence. (IN 
p. 45 ).—All the world is only a talisman. You’re the treasure (made inaccessible 
by the talisman). (IN p. 495 ).—Indeed, You’re amazingly manifest and yet 
You’ve remained concealed. You’re in the soul and yet You’re without soul. (IN 
p. 3 i 8).—One moment You become manifest in Your loftiness, the next You en¬ 
ter into concealment in Your proximity. One moment You’re manifest in Your 
attributes, the next you enter into concealment in Your essence. (IN p. 59 ,[q).— 
You’re concealed and manifest in the heart. You’re in every place and you’re 
without place in the heart. (IN p. 7 | 5 ).—The world is filled with You, and You’re 
not in the world. All are lost in You, and You’re not actually there. You’re at all 
times concealed and manifest. (AN 0, verses 42-43). 

God is everything and that is why one can say nothing about 
Him. 

Abu Sa^id relates: “Once I went to a pir and I found that he continually re¬ 
mained silent. I said to him: 'But say something, oh plr, so the heart may be¬ 
come strengthened through it!’ At that he lowered his head for a while and then 
he said: ‘Do you know anything besides God? What should I seek? I don’t want 
to be troublesome, but what should I say? Since the real truth can’t be spoken, I 
remain silent.’” (IN 7/17, p. 124). 

Whoever does not have the eye for it does not know God. 
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A king in disguise must flee to a foreign city before the invading army of the 
enemy. There he knows no one. One of his intimate friends sees him^ and says 
to him: “Why are you living like a beggar? Tell the people: T’m the king!’ Why 
do you sit so bewildered in lowliness?” The king answers: “If I say that, they’ll 
tear me to pieces (because they’ll take me for a liar).”—Whoever doesn’t have 
the eye for the Sultan can’t go to the Sultan. (IN 4/3 p. 79. Cf. Alexander in a 
disguised state, above p. 626). 

Earlier mysticism offers a different explanation for God’s con¬ 
cealment. 

The fact that God is concealed is a mercy from God. If God were manifest, the 
sins of human beings would become (unforgivable) unbelief because they would 
still not desist from the sins which have been predetermined for them {al- 
maktuba ‘^alayhim), and because God would appear to them in a manner {bi- 
wasfin) which would not hinder them from sins. {Qut 1/206, lines 5-3 from bot.; 
Nahrung 2/91/32.145). 


8 

Fully developed monism is to a certain extent static. Once divine 
Being has been deployed, it flows on with uninterrupted uni¬ 
formity and orderliness in the things which are its shadow. That is 
why things do not bar one from God, any more than the shadow 
of trees in water obstructs a ship’s course. {Shark al-Hikam 
1/148). And so for monists extinction is particularly extinction 
from false knowledge which results in real knowledge, and not so 
much a longed for immersion in the primordial ocean of Being 
or in God.—‘'Attar thinks and feels more dynamically. The one¬ 
ness of the universe, disappearance in God, is for him a sought 
after goal, extinction is a true dying unto the self, not a non-exis¬ 
tence achieved by means of knowledge. The task of the mystic is 
first and foremost the realization of oneness. 

In ‘'Attar there is also found a cosmic extinction which consists 
of all things except God disappearing in God, in Primordial Be¬ 
ing. Indeed, it says in the Koran: “All things perish except His 
face” (28/88). (Cf. AN 8/2). This Koranic verse is “the founda¬ 
tion” {asds) of the world which is similar to a soap-bubble and 
which will disappear like a drop in the ocean. (AN 8/2; above p. 
623). Things return to the primordial ocean from which they 
came. Jill also teaches that all things which God created must of 
necessity return to their original state. (Al-Insdn al-kdmil 2/40). 


3 


Read with B: Ba~ja-e dJdh. 
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Thus multiplicity will once more be abolished in the original 
oneness of higher value, derivation {far'') will disappear, the 
foundation {asl) will continue to exist, and this is all that matters. 
(See p. 651 below). 

That becoming one is of higher value than becoming two 
‘'Attar illustrates with the following comic story: 

A fool asks a shopkeeper why he’s sitting there in the shop. The shopkeeper 
says: “For the sake of gain.” The fool asks: “What gain?” The shopkeeper an¬ 
swers: “If you have one and two emerges from it, that’s gain.” To that the fool 
says: “Is your heart blind? If one emerges from two, that’s gain.”—If heart and 
body merge in God, only then does man truly become man. (MN 23/2). 

The motif that in the hereafter all human beings become one 
also turns up. 

A fool puts pressure on someone in his debt in order to recover the loan from 
him. A dervish gets involved in the quarrel and advises the fool to renounce the 
money now and demand it on the Final Day. The fool says: “I can’t obtain the 
money from him there. For becoming one (tawhld) will appear there, he and I 
will become one. If he’s me there and I’m him, I can’t have any quarrel with him. 
But tawhld doesn’t occur here. Consequently, I can obtain my money here but 
not there.” (MN 23/1). 

With regard to putting off a creditor until the hereafter, cf. the story which is told as the 
reason for the revelation of surah 19/77. (Tabari, Tafsir 16/91; Ri^aya 271 i 5 ff_). 

Mankind and all things will disappear in Being. 

After ‘^Attar has related the story about Majnun which explains that one day of 
being together with Layla signifies a thousand years for him (IN 3/9; above p. 
430), he engages in reflections about “yonder” where a thousand years only sig¬ 
nifies one moment and about the fact that both worlds will disappear in an end¬ 
less Being. 

When both worlds attain endless Being, then non-being remains for them as 
their district of rule {wildyat). See, oh friend, what kind of Being this is before 
which all atoms prostrate themselves! This is Being which neither became 
more, nor less: in it all things became nothing. What lofty Being in which 
these things will gladly disappear! If man becomes non-existent there, then all 
his loss there becomes gain. Then the hand of all mankind can’t reach this 
man’s hem. For he doesn’t exist, nor does a hem to which any hand could extend 
itself. (IN p. 71 i5.2i). 

The latter idea is then briefly amplified by means of a fool’s answer to the 
question: “Is the fever taking hold of you?” The fool replies: “If I now die, whom 
is the fever supposed to take hold of?” (IN 3/10, p. 72). 

One of the valleys through which the birds have to pass is “the Valley of 
Oneness” (tawhld). There they all become one, they all bring forth their head 
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from the same collar. All multiplicity of numbers is only one there. It isn’t the 
one of the series of numbers but the oneness which stands outside of measure and 
number. (Cf. AN 8/1; above p. 628). Past and future eternity disappear. Nothing 
has its own existence any longer, everything is nothing. (MT 42/0, p. 146; see 
above p. 16). 

Who is there in the world from “the Fish to the moon” that doesn’t become 
lost? (MT p. 162, verse 4097). 

A person asks Nuri how one may travel the path to union (variant: knowledge 
of God). He answers: “We must pass through seven oceans of fire and light. 
When you’ve traversed these seven oceans, an immense fish will devour you 
with one gulp. A fish which swallows down the first and the last with one 
breath. A fish without head and foot (without shape and form) which lives in the 
ocean of “lack of need”. When it engulfs both worlds like a crocodile, it swal¬ 
lows up all creatures with one gulp. (MT 44/5, pp. 162-63; TA 2/54i.4, the read¬ 
ing in C). 

This fish which swallows up both worlds in one gulp is evidently related to the beast 
(ddbba) which is mentioned in a very similar connection in Luma" 389; SchlagUchter 
529/126.5. To explain a statement of Junayd’s, Sanraj cites an exegesis given by Ibn Abbas 
on the following Koranic verses: ‘Then He went to the sky when it was smoke and said to it 
and the earth: ‘Come here, voluntarily or under compulsion!’ Then they both said: ‘We are 
coming in obedience!”’ (Surah 41/11). “Ibn '^Abbas says: ‘Then the angels said: “Oh Lord, 
if they hadn’t come, what would You have done?” God said: “I would have released one of 
My beasts {ddbbatan min dawdbbJ) against the two of them. It would have swallowed them 
both in one bite!” They said: “Where is this beast?” God said: “In one of My grass-covered 
steppes (marjin min muruji)." They said: “Where is this steppe, oh Lord?” He said: “In My 
concealed knowledge.”—The beast and the bite signifies the disappearance of heaven and 
earth. The grass-covered steppe (which only exists in God’s knowledge) is the disappear¬ 
ance of disappearance {dhahdb al-dhahdb).'” —The beast is perhaps identical with the De- 
vourer (HaluD above p. 95. Regarding the ddbba in eschatology cf. El s.v.: “Dabba”. 

Many have sunk to the bottom of this endless ocean, and there’s no news of 
any of them. In this immense ocean the world is a mote in a sunbeam, and a mote 
in a sunbeam is the world... If the world disappears, and if a mote in a sunbeam 
disappears, only two water-bubbles have disappeared from this ocean. (MT p. 6, 
verses 136-37, 139). 

Furthermore, in “^AUar the ocean to which all things return, and 
in which the mystic also becomes extinct through “immersion” 
{istighrdq), is also the undifferentiated primordial ground from 
which all things come forth. It is the ocean of eternity from 
which all things arise and to which they all return without its un¬ 
dergoing change. 

An endless ocean was laid out, and from this ocean a vein was diverted to the 
soul ijdn). From this ocean one moment a believer comes forth, another moment 
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an infidel. In this ocean which has neither bottom nor shore, there’s miracle 
upon miracle without number. Oh this endless ocean of secrets which has neither 
beginning, nor bottom! If this ocean weren’t concealed behind the curtain, then 
all that’s been done would remain undone. A world of things that have been 
done, if it becomes filled with this light, remains existent (only) as long as it’s 
not far from it. If you say: “Why has it remained behind the curtain since noth¬ 
ing that has been done persists there?”, the tongue isn’t allowed to speak about 
this here... All things which were determined yesterday in pre-eternity, the 
sky’s wheel brings in action today. Thousands of ages had to elapse before a be¬ 
ing like you could take on appearance. (AN 10/0). 

9 

“The Ocean of the Soul” 

With the image of the primordial ocean of Being from which all 
things have come forth, and from which a branch leads to the 
mystic’s soul, ‘'Att^ in the Muslbatndma likewise gives an answer 
to the question concerning man’s relationship to the primordial 
world-ground. Man is attached by his soul to this primordial 
ground. Through the soul, and through the soul alone, he has ac¬ 
cess to it. Through “the Ocean of the Soul” alone can the world- 
traveller, after having visited in vain one cosmic being after the 
other and turned in vain to one prophet after the other, find that 
which he has sought. This redeeming knowledge is imparted to 
him by the Prophet Muhammad. The moment when the Prophet 
advises him to travel the path into his own interior, instead of 
seeking outside in vain, forms the climax and the turning point of 
the big frame-story of the Musibatndma. 

I cannot enter into the parallels relevant to the history of religion, in particular the In(dian 
ones. Cf. e.g. K. Coomaraswamy, ‘The Sea”, in India Antigua pp. 89-94; Alexander Rdstow, 
Ortsbestimrnung der Gegenwart 2/69 ff. 

The Prophet advised the world-traveller to travel the path into his own inter¬ 
ior instead of wandering about in the cosmos. There he will have to pass through 
five stations, the last of which is the soul. The traveller follows the Prophet’s 
advice and on the journey within himself finally reaches the soul. (Above pp. 
28-29). He addresses the soul: ‘‘You’re both the soul (jdn) and the universe 
(Jihdn-i mutlaq), the breath and exhalation of God. My soul (jdn) is a branch 
from your ocean. I will now die, and it’s now a matter for you to do what you 
believe is right.” (MN in 40/0).—The soul (ruh) answers: “Oh you traveller with 
bewildered soul! Even if you’ve wandered about in the world so much—you’ve 
traversed hundreds of worlds in passionate longing for me until you finally 
reached the shore of my ocean! ...Now that you’ve arrived here, divest yourself. 
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immerse yourself in an ocean, be a man! I’m like an ocean without end, without 
boundary and end I extend into eternity. Make your head into your foot on the 
shore of my ocean, don’t think of life and hurl yourself within! If you’re entirely 
immersed in this ocean, then forever sink still deeper! For as long as God exists, 
you’ll never see the beginning or the end of this ocean. And the deeper you 
sink—oh wonder—the more thirsty you’ll become! The drop forever searches 
for water because it wants to be like the ocean.” (Ibid.). 

The traveller does as he has been told (pp. 638 f. below). Be¬ 
fore we follow him on this path into his own soul, we must still 
consider a few passages in which the cosmological significance of 
this ocean is presented. 

To begin with, the state of individual existence separated from 
this ocean is described. Just as there is no good and bad after ex¬ 
tinction (above p. 624), there is also no good and bad in the pri¬ 
mordial ocean into which the one who experiences extinction is 
meant to hurl himself. These two are only found in separate indi¬ 
vidual existence. 

The eternal ocean knows nothing of good and bad. Whether the drop is a be¬ 
liever or an idolater, the ocean always remains the way it is. All good and bad 
takes on appearance in you, all pure and impure comes from you. (MN in 40/0). 

The tormenting questions only arise in separate individual exis¬ 
tence. The horizon of knowledge is confined and prone to sub¬ 
jectivity. 

The drop that’s separated from the ocean falls into “why?”, “what?” and 
“how?” But if it’s in the flow, then there’s neither “why?”, nor “what?”, nor 
“how?” ...Outside, the great and the small all run on in accordance with their 
own illusions. (Ibid.). 

The drop pursues its activity on the surface of the ocean in accordance with 
the extent of its vision. There where its vision ends is the shore for the drop. 
But since this ocean has no shore, how can the drop see a shore there? If it sees a 
shore, then that’s its imagination. If it sees a phantom, then that’s its opinion. 
If the ant crosses a mountain, to his eye the mountain is less than a piece of 
straw. If the fly were to see the elephant’s size, he wouldn’t make the elephant’s 
blood his fountain. If the sun were to appear in its full size, the chameleon 
wouldn’t be in love with it. He imagines in his ignorance that the sun moves 
from its position for his sake... You’re caught in your own sack and worship 
your own illusion. The matter lies beyond what you imagine... You’re like the 
fly that lands on the elephant in order to throw it to the ground with his own 
hand, or like the sparrow that flies to Mt Qaf in order to split it with his beak, or 
the mote in the sunbeam that wants to trample the sun under its foot. You’re a 
drop that presumes to drink up the whole ocean. (MN in 40/0). 
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Then the characteristics of the universal soul are described. 
After the traveller has come back from the soul, the pir gives him 
further instruction about the soul’s nature. (Above pp. 29-30). 

It is the creative divine light. It is the light of Muhammad from 
which all differentiated things arise. 

On the light of God see above pp. 271, 527 and 625. On the light of Muham¬ 
mad above p. 29, ftn. 19 and Nallino, Raccolta 2/240. 

Everything that’s concealed and visible is a trace of creation of the world-il¬ 
luminating soul... A beam appeared out of holiness and cast a burning into the 
world and the soul. It was a beam without end, up to the boundary of both worlds. 
Everything that is, was, and will be, received from this beam the name “thing”. 
The name of this light was soul. Through it both worlds are nourished {madad)... 
It appeared in thousands of forms. The soul had attributes and essence... The ori¬ 
gin of the soul was pure light, the light of Muhammad. The essence of the soul 
lit up, then there arose the divine Throne (highest heaven). When the Throne lit 
up, the divine Throne-Frame arose (the sphere of the fixed stars). When the 
Throne-Frame lit up, there arose the sky (of the planets). From their lighting up 
the four elements arose, from the mixing of which comes the sublunar world, an¬ 
imals, plants and all compound things. (Ibid.). 

Along with this cosmogony, which in part reminds one of 
Neo-Platonic ideas, there is the cosmogony known from Islamic 
monism, according to which the world (here the mythical world 
is meant) arises from the manifestations of the different divine 
attributes. 

The essence of the soul also had attributes. From “the Knowledge” of the soul 
arose “the well-guarded Tablet”, from “the Power” the reed pen, from “the Will” 
the angels, from “the Satisfaction” Paradise, from “the Wrath” Hell, from “the 
Command” the angel Gabriel, from “the Goodness” Michael, the custodian of 
donations of sustenance, from “Violence” ""AzraTl, the angel of death, from 
“Generation and Destruction” Asrafil, the trumpeting angel whose first trumpet 
blast kills everything and whose second blast revives everything again. (Ibid.). 
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TRAVELLING WITHIN ONESELF. METAPHYSICAL SELF- 
IMPORTANCE. FINAL EXTINCTION. 


The universal soul is joined with the individual soul by a channel, 
“a vein”. Through this channel the mystic reaches the primordial 
ground of being (above p. 634). The channel is also described as 
a secret passageway. 

When the traveller returns from Man, the pir instructs him: “The soul of man 
is the all of all... Whoever travels the path into the soul reaches the (divine) 
Beloved on the soul’s path. To travel the path to the soul means travelling the 
path to the Beloved, but first it’s called travelling to the soul. The Beloved has a 
covert path to the soul but this is hidden from the world. If the soul (man) finds 
this path to Him again, it sees His face covertly for all eternity. The King has a 
secret passageway to every heart. (MN 28/0).—There follows the symbolic 
story about the secret passageway through which Mahmud reaches Ayaz. (Above 
pp. 344 f.). 

The philosophy of Neo-Platonism is already familiar with the 
idea “that the path to God is the path into our interior, and that 
turning to the Highest and the Absolute is attained through the 
state of a higher turning to oneself’. (Otfried Becker, Plotin und 
das Problem der geistigen Aneignung, Berlin 1940, p. 24). In Is¬ 
lamic literature this idea is readily dressed in the form of a 
pstudo-hadith: “Whoever knows himself (his soul), he knows His 
God.” (Man ‘'arafa nafsahu faqad ^arafa rabbah). 

The saying is attributed to Muhammad by “the Pure Brethren” but is supposed to have 
been introduced by the mystic Yahya ibn Mu^adh (d. 258/871). (Massignon, Recueil 27; Es- 
sai 239). See Suyuti’s writing on the subject in GAL^ 2/187, no. 72; and the commentary by 
Kamal Pa§azade in Ms. A§ir II 441, 2Ib-22. Regarding Ibn Slna: Trait^s Mystiques d’Abou 
All al-Hosain b. Abdallah b. Sind ou Avicenne, 6d. par A. F. Mehren, Ille fasc,. Leyden 
1895, p. 46; Louis Gardet, La Pensee Religieuse d’Avicerine, Paris 1951, pp. 147-48; in Abu 
Sa'Td: Nicholson, Studies 50. See also Shark al-Hikam 1/110; Ibn al-Dayba" 209. 

The idea also appears among the Syrian mystics, such as Isaac of Niniveh, and is like¬ 
wise well known to later Christian mysticism. (Arberry, The Mawdqif and Mukhdtabdt of 
Muhammad ibn "Abdi-l-Jabbdr al-Niffarf, p. 210). In some Arabic works sayings of a similar 
kind are attributed to Plato and Aristotle. (Franz Rosenthal, “On the Knowledge of Plato’s 
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Philosophy in the Islamic World” in: Islamic Culture 14/1940/409-10. Additional references 
are given there. Cf. also Nallino, Raccolta 2/239, 279-80, note 2, 469-70.) —In fact it is a 
translation of a saying by Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus III, 1: eauT^v ydp Tig equ 
yucp 0 e6v eloETai (Fritz Meier, “Die Schrifien des ^Azlz-i NasafT’ in: WZKM 52/953, p. 
127). 


1 

But if the real path to God, to the world-ground, is the path 
leading into one’s own interior, then it no longer makes sense to 
travel through the cosmos to seek Him there. Instead, the mystic 
finds his goal through travelling within himself. 

As long as you don’t journey within yourself, you won’t reach the inner 
meaning (kunh) of yourself. If you’ve found the path to the inner meaning of 
yourself, you’ll find that the angels are a derivation (far^) from you. Without this 
journey within yourself you don’t possess this worth {khatar). 

Abu Sa^Id goes to a mill, stands in front of it for a while and then turns around 
and says to his companions: “This mill is a good teacher. It said to me in secret: 
‘Now I’m a Sufi and can become your teacher in Sufism. Day and night I journey 
within myself, I keep my foot in one place and yet I travel with my whole body. 
From everyone I receive what is coarse and make it fine. Become like me, if 
you’re a man of work. Otherwise, sit down and do nothing since you lack the 
pain of work.’” (MN 5/7). 

The Soul says to the traveller: 

If you wish to go to every atom, the path is not to travel from “the moon” to 
“the Fish”. What you seek you have within yourself. You’re your own partition 
wall which holds you back from it. Adam first rushed to every atom but he didn’t 
find the path until he found the path to himself. Even though you’ve travelled 
much in a circle, forward and backward, you’ve never reached your own essence 
(nihddh, primordial ground). (MN 40/0). 

In the Mantiq al-tayr the birds realize that they themselves are 
the Simurgh they have been seeking, that all their action was the 
action of the Simurgh. In the MusThatndma the traveller discovers 
all existing things in his own soul (in himself), the soul which is 
joined with the ocean of the universal soul by a channel, and he 
realizes that all his action was only the action of the soul. 

When the soul has given its explanations to the traveller, he hurls himself 
headlong into the ocean of the soul. 

When the traveller, with no concern for his life, plunged into the ocean of the 
soul, his soul (his self) saw, as far as it looked behind and ahead, that both 
worlds were a shadow of its (his) being. He saw that all seeking and all zeal and 
all effort, all loyalty, all longing which had existed the whole time, all the 
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head’s confusion, all lamentation and wailing, and all sorrow, didn’t come from 
the body (his human existence) but from the soul (jan), nay, not from the soul, 
from the (divine) Beloved (jdndn). He became bewildered and separated from 
himself (cf. the extinction of the birds in bewilderment p. 619). He became free 
(pdk) from himself and sat down in a corner. Though he had striven so eagerly in 
seeking, he now found that seeking by itself had been without purpose (bar 
hech). He said: “Oh soul, since you were everything that is, since you yourself 
both said and heard: ‘Am I not your Lord?’ (above p. 352) (the soul is both part¬ 
ners at once), why did you let me travel about so much?” The soul said: “So you’d 
appreciate my worth. If someone finds a treasure easily, he doesn’t really appre¬ 
ciate it. Only a treasure acquired with effort is appreciated for its worth.” (MN 
40/0). 

This idea is amplified with two stories: 

At the beginning of his Sufism, Shibll comes to Junayd and says to him: 
“They say you possess the jewel of knowledge of God. Either bestow it on me or 
sell it to me!” Junayd answers: “If I sell you the Jewel, it will make you poor. For 
its price is inestimable. But if I bestow it on you, you won’t appreciate its worth 
and you’ll become arrogant. No, do as I do and drown in the ocean of asceticism, 
then through patience and waiting you’ll receive the Jewel!” (MN 40/1). 

‘^Umar says to his son: “How can you perceive the taste of (true) religion! I 
recognize it because I’ve experienced the taste of paganism.” (MN 40/2.— 
Hadiqa 460). 

The soul is everything. 

When the soul (jdn) (the self of the traveller^) saw itself as being so rich, it 
cried out: “I was in truth the seeker of myself! I haven’t stopped seeking for one 
moment. Day and night I’ve sought myself. Wherever I went, above or below, 
everything is light and embellishment of my soul. Since in reality I was every¬ 
thing, the provider of light of the seven rosegardens (spheres), why did I make 
the Journey outside? Why did I look at this and at that? Alas, I traversed a world 
but I didn’t recognize my own worth! Had I gone into my own soul, from one 
atom I’d have grown into a hundred.” (MN 40 after 2). 

The traveller went from “the miraculous signs of God in the horizons” to “the 
miraculous signs in the soul”. (Surah 41/53: “We will show them Our miraculous 
signs in the horizons and in their souls [themselves]”). Though he had looked 
very much ahead and behind, he (now) saw both worlds within himself. He per¬ 
ceived that both worlds were a reflection of his soul. He acquired sight through 
the secret of his soul, became alive and became a (true) slave unto God. (MN 40, 
shortly before the Khdtima). 

The journey of the traveller ends the way the poet foretold: 


1 One often has the impression that in ‘^Auar the Persian word jan = “soul” repres¬ 
ents the Arabic word nafs in both its senses: “soul” and “self. 
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Give up your reason completely in the sacred law. Then enter into yearning 
for God in the true sense so that when reason, law and yearning have appeared 
(and done their work), what you seek will appear to you in emotional experience 
{ba~dhawq). You’ll have to traverse forty stations {maqdms)^ (the way the book 
contains forty maqdlas,)... If you’ve adopted the forty-day retreat (chilla) as the 
path (tarJqat), then peace is concluded with “the truth” (haqlqat). If you seek 
yourself in forty stations, then you’re at the end of all self. It’s finished! (Final 
verses of the introduction of MN, before the Sharh-i kitdb). 

That man finds in himself what he is seeking, that he is really 
everything himself, Attar also illustrates with the peculiar fairy¬ 
tale about the magician’s apprentice. 

When the first prince asks his father to tell him what the princess of the 
fairies whom he desires so much actually is, the father answers him with a story. 

A man in India has a clever son who early on has learned all the sciences but 
is especially interested in astrology. In the astrological books he’s read about 
the king of China’s daughter and fallen in love with her. In a far-off city lives a 
famous astrologist and doctor who’s stingy with his knowledge, however, and 
doesn’t accept any students. But through a ruse the clever youth figures out a way 
to smuggle himself into his presence as a student. He makes believe he’s deaf 
and dumb, and the father must convince the master to take on the deaf mute as a 
domestic servant for the sake of God’s reward. To confirm that the youth is re¬ 
ally a deaf mute, the master gives him a sleeping potion. But the youth knows 
how to undo its effect, and once the master has gone out, he runs about the house 
and makes movements so as not to succumb to sleep. When the master returns, 
the youth pretends to be sleeping. The master sticks him in the leg with an awl 
but the young man controls himself and only makes sounds as one would expect 
from a deaf mute. And he prudently leaves unanswered the questions of the mas¬ 
ter. After that he’s accepted as a domestic and he now secretly reads through the 
master’s books and pays close attention when the latter talks about his knowl¬ 
edge. Only there’s one chest which he can’t examine because the master is care¬ 
ful to keep it locked. The youth is convinced that what he seeks is contained in 
this particular chest. One day the master is called to attend on the king’s sick 
daughter. The student, dressed in women’s clothes, sneaks into the women’s 
quarters of the palace. The king’s daughter has an abscess in her scalp. Sitting 
inside it is a crab-like animal that’s dug its claws into her skin. When the doctor 
cuts open the swelling and approaches the animal with an instrument, the ani¬ 
mal digs itself deeper into the skin so that the princess cries out in pain. When 
the student sees this, he can no longer hold back and cries to the master: “You’re 
driving the animal deeper into the skin with the metal instrument. You must 
burn it with a glowing iron. Then it will let go of the skin!” When the master re¬ 
alizes he’s been deceived, he dies from anger. The student brings the treatment 
to a happy conclusion and he’s awarded the title of “Sarpatak”. 
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After returning to the dead master’s house, he opens the above-mentioned 
chest and performs an incantation following the instructions of a book he finds 
in the chest. Then after forty days “the fairy-daughter” he’s in love with actually 
appears to him. When he looks at her carefully, he notices that she’s sitting in 
his own breast. In response to his surprised question the peri informs him: “I’ve 
been with you from the first day. I’m your soul (yourself). You’re only seeking 
yourself. If you look properly, all the world is you.”—There follow teachings 
about the various souls mentioned in the Koran (ammdra surah 12/53, 
mutma^inna 98/27). (IN 4/1, pp. 72-76). 

On the story about the magician’s apprentice cf. Bolte-Polivka 2/60; Emmanuel Cosquin, 
“Les Mongols et leur pr6tendu role dans la transmission des contes indiens vers I’Occident 
europeen”. Etude de Folk-lore compar6 sur I’introduction du “Siddhi-KOr” et le conte du 
“Magicien et son Apprenti” {Extrait Revue Traditions Populaires 1912, Viort 1913); Bagh u 
Bahdr 144-47.—The incantation recalls the incantation of the personal daimonion {al-tibd^ 
al-tdmm) of the magic books. (Cf. H. Ritter, Picatrix, Ein arabisches Handbuch kellenisti- 
scher Magie in: Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg 1923, pp. 26 ff.). It is here woven together 
with novella motifs and mystical ideas to form a strange whole. 

In the epilogue of the story the poet then says; 

Now, oh son, you’re the thing you sought. Everything is in you, but you’re 
weak at doing work. If you remain manly in God’s work, then you’re everything 
and you’re a co-habitant of the house. Suddenly, without yourself, you became 
lost because you seek yourself on this path. You’re your own beloved. Arrive 
unto yourself! Don’t go out into the field,2 return to the homeland (to yourselO! 
(IN p. 774 . 7 ). 


2 

The heightened metaphysical self-importance which can be para¬ 
phrased with the formula “I am everything” is linked with ex¬ 
tinction in Attar as in the mystics before him. It is precisely 
through giving up the ego, individual personality, that mystics 
feel themselves to be identical with the universe. If this self-im¬ 
portance comes to compete with the proposition “Everything is 
God”, then paradoxical psychic states can arise such as those we 
became acquainted with above (p. 148). A fluctuation of one’s 
self-importance between extremes can also take place, and then 
contradictions occur such as the listener to ShiblT claims to find in 
Shiblfs statements: 

Someone asks Shibll during a preaching session who the knower of God 
("arif) is. Shibll answers: “It is he who turns the two worlds upside down (bi- 


2 


Reading from B, p. 437. 
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giradh az jay) with a single eyelash.” On another day the same question is put to 
him. This time he answers: “The knower of God is he who’s so weak he can’t 
carry (endure) this world for one moment.” A person then jumps up and re¬ 
proaches him for the contradiction between his two statements. Shibll answers: 
‘That other day I wasn’t me (TA: but Him). But today I am me.” (IN 11/5, p. 173; 
TA 2/176,8.21). 

Heightened self-importance is supported by the teachings— 
which go back to Gnostic ideas—about the hidden divine sub¬ 
stance in man, about his high rank which places him above the 
angels, who in fact already prostrated themselves before Adam, 
and about the divine primordial homeland whence he originates 
and whither he is meant to return, etc. 

We have already met with the idea that man’s proper place is in 
God’s proximity (pp. 352 f.) and that he is imprisoned in the 
world like the royal falcon in the old woman’s hut. Recognizing 
one’s own high rank, recollecting the primordial homeland, etc., 
is called for in "^Attar’s four epics in the paraenesis, while the 
heightened self-importance of the mystic who becomes God 
bursts forth in triumphant dithyrambs in the late works (if they 
are authentic). 

The story about the parrot who pretends to be dead (becomes extinct unto 
himself), and is thereby released from his cage and flies back to his comrades in 
India (AN 11/1, above p, 602), shifts into exhortations to strive after eternal 
life and eternal bondage unto God. Then it goes further: “What do you want with 
this ashhouse? It*s not your place. The garment of earth’s dust doesn’t suit you. 
Be engaged in finding yourself again within yourself, in extracting yourself 
from so many curtains!” 

David asks God why the world has been created. God answers with the well- 
known divine saying: “I was a hidden treasure and I wanted to become known. 
That’s why 1 created creatures, so that they would know Me.” {Kuntu kanzan 
makhfiyyan, etc. Alluded to in IN p. 4io)-—If you’re called to know a treasure, 
why do you lower yourself to the level of the ashhouse? (AN 11/11).—Once 
again there follows the summons to make the falcon of the soul worthy of the 
king’s hand, etc. (See above pp. 352 f.). 

Man is of higher rank than heaven and earth. For he alone was 
capable of sustaining “the entrusted deposit” (amdna) which had 
been offered in vain to heaven and earth (surah 33/72). But then 
this doesn’t refer to a donkey like you! (AN 6/1). 

By the amdna what is usually understood is the obligation to follow the law. Various in¬ 
terpretations of the dya are found in Tabari’s TafsJr. The tenn is also understood to mean 
knowledge of God (RazT’s TafsJr on the dya). See other Sufi inteqpetations in Nicholson on 
Mathnawl 1/1958-59. 
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Both worlds have been created for the sake of man. The 
spheres and the angels exist for his sake—in order to serve him. 
He is more than the angels. 

With regard to man as the purpose of creation cf. also Farghani’s commentary on the 
To^iyya of ‘'Umar Ibn al-Farid, introduction. 

Both worlds have been created for Adam’s sake. What purpose do the angels 
have without Adam? Hundreds of worlds full of angels have been brought into ac¬ 
tion in order to work for Adam. This is hidden today but tomorrow the true differ¬ 
ence in value (between man and the angels) will be revealed by God’s touch¬ 
stone. (MN 5/5 at the end). 

A parable dealing with this detail: 

In the kitchen of king Jamshedh the stone pot is arguing with the golden 
plate. The pot says: ‘Tf I didn’t exist, you would be empty, etc.” The plate an¬ 
swers: “Everything you say means nothing to me. For I stand before Jamshedh. 
If you wish, we can go to the money-changer to see which of us two is worth 
more. The same will be revealed if we go to the pawnbroker.” (MN 5/6). 

How should these powerfully rotating spheres revolve for the sake of a hand¬ 
ful of earth? This immense wheel, oh friend, doesn’t rotate for a handful of veins 
and skin! ...The fly thinks the butcher opens the shop door for its sake only. 
But what am I saying here? It’s nothing marvelous for God that He causes the 
mill to turn for the sake of a kernel of grain. The sphere rotates for the sake of 
the pure soul, not for a few handfuls of water and earth. Set down your foot on 
this path like men because this turning wheel is your servant! The Lord of the 
world only keeps you in earth’s prison for a few days so that when you come 
forth from this transitory prison you’ll recognize the worth of the rosegarden. 
At the door of that mine whose jewel is the souls, the sphere is no more than a 
speck of dust, etc. (AN in 13/2). 

Man has the privilege of love as an advantage over the angels, 
and the privilege of love of God as well. Man is more than they 
are. 

The bearer of the Throne instructs the traveller: “The angels in heaven and on 
earth stand ready to serve man with their skirts tucked up. They sacrifice their 
heart in order to serve Him. Love is the privilege of man.” (MN 5/0). 

The angels serve God incessantly and perish out of longing for God. (There 
follows the daily burning up of the angels referred to in the Qilt aL-qulub\ above 
p. 568).—Only by prostrating themselves before Adam do they become ac¬ 
quainted with one atom of love. They found the path to God through Adam’s soul 
and will now serve Him for all eternity. (MN 5/1). 

Cf. above p. 136. In another place it is not actually love but the pain of love which is de¬ 
nied to angels: 

Qudsiyan-ra ‘^ishq hast u dard nest dard-rd juz ddamJ darkhward nest. 
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MT 14/0. Missing in Garcin de Tassy’s edition. 

The angel, which in the form of a dove lands on the corpse of Junayd (above 
p. 340), says to the people: “His outer shell {qdlab) belongs to us (the angels), 
his heart to the divine Beloved. If one atom of his heart were to be made visible, 
it would become the key to the castle of both worlds! Hundreds of worlds full of 
angels thirst after one scented whiff of him.” (MN 5/2). 

“In this way”, ""Attar continues by way of amplification, “the magician an¬ 
gels, Harut and Marut, thirst after the water which flows a hand’s width below 
them in the well where they’ve been suspended head first.” (MN 5/2). 

People have the water nearby, in their own house, but they do 
not see it. 

A perfect man says to a foreigner: “Why do you go on scrubbing your house? 
Make the house into a well, throw the earth away! If you remove the dark earth, 
then the bright spring will bubble forth from the well. The water is nearby, go 
two ells deeper and the water is there. (What you seek is within you).”—You die 
while being thirsty and you have the lake beneath you. You have your foot on 
the treasure and you’re begging. So many angels strove and sought the treasure, 
and yet they were standing on top of it. Before the soul of Adam took on appear¬ 
ance, they didn’t know the way to the Creator. When Adam took on appearance, 
the key to both worlds was revealed. (MN 5/4), 

Man is of high rank, of higher rank than the angels. Indeed, he 
is everything. 

What the bearers of the Throne took to be the divine Throne that they were 
carrying was in reality the light-filled heart of Adam. For Adam was both worlds. 
(MN 5/0, the final verse). 

Hadlth: Qalbu'l-mu^'mini "^arshu’lldh. (Nicholson on Mathnawi 1/3665). 

Of course man is only a handful of earth, but his soul, his sub¬ 
stance, is of a higher rank. 

They dress up a jar with hair and silk clothes to give it a human appearance 
and use it as an apotropaic figure. If someone sees it from far-off, he thinks it’s a 
beautiful maiden of Paradise. But when it’s finally thrown down from the roof, 
one sees it’s nothing but a painted jar filled with air.—Today you too are such a 
beautiful figure for warding off the evil eye. But just wait until they throw you 
into the grave! 

The similitude is rather forced. What follows except for a few verses = IN p. 3898. 12 - 

Even though your place is under the earth, the pure soul is still pure of earth. 
Ah, your substance is behind a narrow curtain, rusted with the rust of “nature”! If 
the angels see your substance, they’ll prostrate themselves before you one more 
time! Isn’t it your substance before which the angels prostrate themselves? 
Don’t you bear the crown of the caliphate (surah 2/30) on your head? You’re a 
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caliph’s son. Leave the ashhouse and enter the rosegarden. Give up being a beg¬ 
gar! ...A kingdom is prepared for you in Egypt. Why are you at the bottom of the 
well like Joseph? The only reason you don’t have command over your realm is 
because Solomon is the demon in your place. If you find the signet-ring again, 
the dew?> and peris will obey you once more. 

Concerning this legend about Solomon see the El under “Sulayman”. 

You’re king first and last but you’re squint-eyed, caught behind the curtain of 
delusion. You see one as two, two as a hundred. What meaning has one, two, or a 
hundred? You yourself are everything! (AN 11/8). 

Amplification: 

A master has a cross-eyed apprentice. He sends him to fetch a bottle of oil. 
The apprentice goes off, sees two bottles instead of one and asks what he should 
do. In annoyance the master calls to him: “Break one of the bottles and bring 
the other here!” The apprentice then breaks one bottle and now no longer sees 
the other. (AN 11/9.—Chauvin 2/196).—If you see something else besides 
yourself, then you’re this cross-eyed person. Everything you see is you. But 
what do you know about this in your error? (The final verse). 

The poet pursues similar trains of thought when he calls upon 
his soul, which is likewise the universal soul, to begin the poem. 

Oh you musk of the soul, open the musk-pouch. For you’re the deputy of the 
house of the caliphate! Since you’re in possession of “The soul is under the 
command of my Lord” {al-ruhu min amri rabbi, surah 17/85), the throne of the 
soul’s kingdom is yours. Both worlds are only a handful of dust, the holy place 
of the royal court is pure.3 The entire world is completely tied to you, the heav¬ 
ens and the earth are tied to you... Paradise and Hell and Judgement Day are all a 
sign for your name. On the angels you bestow knowledge with a secret sign 
{ramz)> On creatures you bestow characteristics in a hundred forms... One from 
among your atoms is the divine Throne... You’re a wondrous bird, I don’t know 
what you’re like. For you’re beyond our affirmation {ithbdt) and negation. 
You’re neither in the heavens, nor on earth. Where are you then? With the Lord 
of the worlds! You’re all things and none of them as well... Cause a musk-laden 
breath to emerge from your heart! ...You’re king and caliph for eternity... Put on 
the caliph’s black robe like Adam. Travel within your own breast as if (in a) 
world! ...Seat yourself like Solomon on the ruler’s seat with the signet-ring in 
your hand! Show yourself with Joseph’s beauty. Like Abraham make your seven 
limbs into an eye! ...Spread out both wings in the shadow of the Simurgh! 
...After innumerable efforts and endeavors help will come to you from 
Muhammad’s light. Since you’ve attained this perfection in religion, it’s now 
permitted for you to speak words (to compose poetry).—There follows praise of 
words, of poetic discourse. (IN pp. 28-29). 
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Move the idafa in 6b accordingly. 
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By means of the soul union is established with the universe. 
The soul is a part of the universe, nay the universe itself. Every¬ 
thing revolves around man. 

Day and night, my son, these seven circles are at work for your sake. The 
obedience of the angels is for your sake. Paradise and Hell are a reflection of 
your kindness (lutf) and violence (qahr). The angels all prostrated themselves 
before you. Part and whole have merged in your Being. Don’t look upon your¬ 
self^ with contempt, for no one can be more than you. Your body is a particle, 
your soul the universe... The body is not separated from the soul, it’s a part of it. 
The soul is not separated from the universe, it’s one of its limbs. But since 
there’s no number (multiplicity) on this path of “the one”, people can never 
again speak of part and whole. (MT after 19/5, p. 72, verses 1865-69a, 1871- 
72). 

Psychological and metaphysical ways of thinking flow into one 
another. That the world is present in human fantasy serves as a 
support of metaphysical self-importance. 

What are both worlds? An ocean whose name is the heart... Enter a while the 
ocean of your breast so that you see a world vanished within you! A hundred 
worlds are hidden in your heart, how can a hundred (external) worlds have mean¬ 
ing in your eye? There you recognize earth and heaven, because you’re this world 
as well as that world... If you wish, a world will immediately come to light for 
you from the (inner) power of creation. In that world the bird doesn’t come from 
the egg. ...honey doesn’t come from the bee, nor milk from the goat, nor wine 
from the grape... There the intermediary causes disappear, there all this pours 
forth from nothing. Everything you like appears there simply because you wish 
for it. Don’t look upon yourself with contempt, don’t think that both worlds are 
something other than (your) body and soul! You’re everything. Why are you 
still afraid of (Hell-)fire? Your heart is the divine Throne, your breast is the 
Throne-Frame. (IN p. I 483 . 15 ). 

These realizations are bound to the pre-condition of extinction. 
(See above p. 603). 

If you’ve come forth from “we” and “I”, then you’re both worlds. (MN 35/3, 
final verse). 

Through Him know Him and vanish in this extinction into new being (dar an 
^ayn-ifand ""ayn-i baqd shaw)\ You attain new being {bdql gardi), if you become 
extinct unto yourself. You remain everything, if you remain without yourself. 
(AN in 11/6). 

One day the shaykh of Mihna (Abu Sa^Td) spoke thus: “Consider the world to 
be a body and close your eyes! The earth and the heavens are full of Bayazid, but 
he himself has disappeared from the scene.” (AN 11/7). 
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In verse 1869 read: tu instead of 0 . 
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A variant: 

Abu Sa'^id says: “I see 18,000 worlds full of Bayazid, but I don’t see BayazTd. 
That is to say, BayazTd has merged within God.” (TA 1/135 13 - 15 )- 

The world is full of you, and you’re not in the world. Everything is lost in 
you, and you don’t exist. (AN 0, verse 42). 

Man cannot in fact see himself directly the way he sees the ex¬ 
ternal world. But if he does come to know himself, he finds that 
he is everything. Mystical ideas merge with primitive epistemo¬ 
logical theory. 

A great man said: “The Creator shows you clearly everything He has called 
into existence, what is ahead and behind, above and below: the stars, the heav¬ 
enly spheres, the sun, moon, ocean, land, mountains and grass, the celestial 
Tablet, the Pen, Throne, Throne-Frame, angels and cherubim, wine, grapes. Par¬ 
adise and Huris, Fish and moon, snake and ant... all secrets in both worlds... but 
of you yourself He shows you not one hair. Your you-ness must be hidden from 
yourself. If your eye fell on your own face, you would raise lamentation out of 
love for yourself. If you wish to catch a whiff of yourself, then undertake ascetic 
austerities (riyadat kun). For the world is full of you... You thought that your Be¬ 
ing was not on hand.” (AN 11/4).—There follows the story about the training of 
the parrot (above p. 627) in which the sentence occurs: “Your Being is the mir¬ 
ror but it’s hidden; non-being (the external world) is the frame (aylnaddn) of the 
mirror”. (Cf. also the story about Jamshedh’s drinking-cup above pp. 602). 

Here the very Being which flows through all non-existent 
things and cannot be perceived without these shadow entities be¬ 
comes clearly identified with the mystic. 

The internal eye recognizes the high rank of man. 

If you’re in the heavens or on the earth, you actually see nothing other than 
what you see (with the external eye). But if an eye opens inside your substance, 
then in order to honor you they pour out both worlds over you. At the moment 
that this eye is allotted to you, both worlds become lost within you, and you be¬ 
come lost within yourself. You’re the substance which, if you know it, is higher 
than this and that world. (AN in 11/10). 

Sometimes these ideas take on an almost solipsistic twist. 

Someone asks BayazTd: “All hidden and visible things, the Throne and the 
earth, the two worlds, what is all this?” “All this is me”, said BayazTd, “because 
I’ve died unto life.”—As soon as your body-soul existence (nihddh) dissolves, 
this as well as that world is destroyed. Nothing remains, if you don’t remain. For 
you’re both this as well as that world. (AN 11/10). 

The parallel Indian doctrine that the external world only exists in our consciousness can¬ 
not be entered into here. (Cf. Otto Strauss, Indische Philosophie, Munich 1925). The motif “I 
am everything” is present in the sayings of BayazTd to a very marked degree. (Cf my article 
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“Die ausspriiche des Bayezid Bistami” in the Festschrift for Tschudi: Westdstliche Abhand- 
lungen, p. 243. 

Additional sayings of Bayazid’s in which he declares he is ev¬ 
erything: 

Someone asked him; “What is the Throne?” He said: “It’s me.” The man 
asked: “What is the Throne-Frame?” He said: “It’s me.” The man said: “What is 
the Tablet and the Pen?” He said: “It’s me.” The person said: “They say that God 
has bondsmen who are on the heart of Gabriel, Michael, Asrafil and '"Azra^’Il.” He 
said: “They’re all me.” The man then fell silent.—^Attar adds by way of com¬ 
mentary: “Bayazid says: ‘Indeed, everyone who’s disappeared in God and reached 
the true reality of all that is, is completely God. And if such a man with the light 
of God sees everything as himself, that’s not really strange,”’ (TA 1/171 18 , 24 , 
the reading in C). 

“On the heart”, i.e. according to Ibn ‘"Arab! {Futuhdt 2/9, Bab 73), their hearts are so re¬ 
lated to the hearts of the angels mentioned that the divine insights which are conferred in the 
heart of the angels are likewise conferred in the heart of the persons in question. 

‘"AUar has here combined several dicta from the Arabic tradition and treated them in 
greater detail. Cf Nur 113, 80; Talbis 368; Rozbihan Baqli, Shark al-Shathiyydt 24b. 

One day he was speaking about “the Truth”. Then he sucked on his lips and 
said: “I am the wine-drinker as well as the wine and the wine-pourer.” (TA 
1 / 1332 _ 4 ). 

In Attar he reports on his psychic heavenly ascension: 

Then I flew for 30,000 years into the space of His oneness (wahddniyyat) and 
another 30,000 years within divinity (uLuhiyyat) and another 30,000 years in 
unicity (farddniyyat). When 90,000 years had elapsed, I saw Bayazid and every¬ 
thing I saw was me. (TA 1/1755,8)- 

Concerning the other versions see my essay in the Festschrift for Tschudi just cited 
above. 

Bayazid is the Throne. His servant Abu Musa learns this at the 
moment when his master dies: 

On the night when he died, Abu Musa was not present. He relates: “1 saw in a 
dream that the celestial Throne had been placed on my head and I was carrying it, 
and I was amazed at this. In the morning I got up to tell the shaykh about it. (The 
murid is meant to inform the murshid about his dreams). But the shaykh had died, 
and countless people had arrived from every direction. When they lifted up the 
coffin, I endeavored to have them give me a corner of the coffin (to carry). I was 
not successful. Then I became impatient, went underneath the coffin, took it on 
top of my head and walked forward like this. I had forgotten the dream. Then I 
suddenly saw the shaykh who said: ‘Oh Abu Musa, this is the interpretation of 
the dream which you had last night, namely that you’ve taken the celestial 
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Throne upon your head. That Throne is this corpse of Bayazid.’” (TA 1/17725- 
nSg; MN 5/5). 

The idea “I am everything” can be traced very widely in Is¬ 
lamic mystical literature. We cannot here enter into the subject. 

Cf. for example the poem in Jill, al-lnsan al~kamil 1/21. For the Bektashis see Edmond 
Saussey, Litterature populaire turque, Paris 1936, p. 367, and L. Massignon in: Revue des 
Etudes Islamiques 1941-46, pp. 89 ff. 


3 

The increase of metaphysical self-importance by means of be¬ 
coming one with divinity through extinction, as we already 
know, led among some mystics to such hybrid statements as: “I 
am God” {And’l-Haqq, Hallaj) and “I am sublime and how 
mighty am I!” (Subhdni wa-md a^zama sha^ni! Bayazid). 

On these and other similar statements of Bayazid’s cf. Niir 68, 77, 78, 111,118, 124, 131, 
138-40, 147. 

These statements are explained psychologically and criticized 
by Muhammad Ghazzall. In the latter’s view they do not attest to 
a true union but should be judged like the words of lovers in a 
state of erotic intoxication which are to be folded up and not re¬ 
lated further {yutwd wa-ld yuhkd). 

When these people are returned to the rule of reason, which is the scales of 
God on His earth, they recognize that this was no real union but is merely simi¬ 
lar to union, just as when the lover in love’s exhilaration says: “I’m he whom I 
love, and he whom I love is I; we’re two souls who inhabit one body” (see above 
p. 421). If someone suddenly looks in a mirror and doesn’t notice the mirror, he 
actually thinks that the form he sees in the mirror is the mirror’s form which is 
one with him (cf. above p. 627), or he looks at wine in a glass and thinks that 
the wine possesses the color of the glass.—In this connection Gazzall cites the 
verse of Ibn '^Abbad which has already been presented (above p. 425). {Mishkdt 
al~anwdr [Gairdner], pp. 60-61; cf. Ihyd^ 3/350, Asndf al-mughtarrln). 

For our mystics, however, the matter is not a psychological 
problem but rather a religious-metaphysical one. In particular, 
the above-described expansion of the ego into “everything” is a 
final hindrance for them on the path to God. This is felt most 
poignantly by precisely the boldest of these visionaries who see 
“everything” as “I”, namely Bayazid. 

I flew in the air of He-ness until I saw the arena (mayddn) of oneness beneath 
me and in it caught sight of the tree of eternity. When I looked, it was all me. I 
said: “My God! With my I-ness I find no path to You and I don’t come forth from 
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my selfhood. What should I do?” Then the command came: “Oh Bayazid, libera¬ 
tion from your you-ness is connected with emulation of My friend (Muhammad), 
etc.” (Hujwlrl 3067_n; TA 1/175-76). 

Yet with this answer the problem is pushed to one side. Nor is 
an answer in this form found in the Arabic sources (so far as I 
know). In Sarraj, Bayazid expresses himself more harshly: 

He says after telling about the tree of oneness in the arena of eternity: “Then I 
looked and saw that everything was delusion.” (Luma‘s 384i7; Schlaglichter 
525/125.1; Rozbihan BaqlT, Shark al-Shathiyyat 15a). 

Bayazid’s experience is presented even more boldly in ""Attar: 

I flew in space and non-space three times 30,000 years. When they admitted 
me to the lofty Throne, then Bayazid appeared to me there as well. I cried out: 
“Oh God, lift the curtain!” Then once again Bayazid came forth from the curtain. 
(AN 11/2). 

Perhaps this version is an elaboration based on the saying: “...until I reached the Throne. 
Then it was empty and I threw myself upon it, etc.’' (Nur 128). 

The story in a strange way reminds one of the distich by No- 
valis: 

One met with success—he lifted the veil of the goddess at Sais—But what did 
he see? He saw—oh wonder of wonders—himself! 

Novalis, Paralipomena zu den Lehrlingen zu Sais. Schriften, ed. Kluckhohn 1/41. (For this 
reference I am indebted to the kindness of the university lecturer Traugott Fuchs, Istanbul). 

Thus divinity still remains transcendent. It remains transcen¬ 
dent because it is Being devoid of qualities which only manifests 
itself in so far as, like a mirror, it reflects back his image to the 
beholder. The birds experience this as well after they have at¬ 
tained or think they have attained oneness with the Simurgh. 

The birds perished and became extinct unto themselves out of shame upon 
beholding the register of their deeds. When they gained new life through the 
light of majesty, everything they had and had not done was erased from their 
breast. (Above p. 17). “The sun of proximity shone from pre-eternity^... From 
the reflection of the face of the thirty birds (si rnurgh) they saw the face of the 
Simurgh... Without doubt that Simurgh was those thirty birds. They all experi¬ 
enced consternation and confusion. ...They saw that they themselves were the 
Simurgh... When they looked at the Simurgh, that Simurgh was actually the 
thirty birds who’d travelled the path.^ If they looked at themselves, then the 
thirty birds were that other Simurgh. And if they looked at both at the same 
time, then both were one Simurgh.”—In their confusion they don't know how to 


5 
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In verse 4205 read; az peshari. 

In verse 4210b read: Budh an Simurgh In si murghd rah. 
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explain this to themselves and they ask that majesty to clear up the mystery. 
Then they’re given the answer: “This kingly presence is like a sun-bright mir¬ 
ror. Whoever comes here sees himself in it... You’ve come here as si murgh 
(thirty birds) and appeared as thirty birds in the mirror... How could anyone’s 
eye ever reach Us? How could the eye of the ant penetrate to the Pleiades? Have 
you ever seen an ant that lifted an anvil or a gnat that raised up an elephant in its 
teeth?” (MT after 45/3; cf. above p. 17). 

The idea that the bondsman of God only sees himself in the 
mirror of knowledge of God and in reality does not see God is 
clearly stated by '^AHar’s contemporary Ibn ‘^Arabl and commen¬ 
tated upon by Sha'^ranl. (Sha'^ranl, al-YawdqJt wa’l-jawdhir, Cairo 
1321, 1/123). 

The passage is dealt with by H. S. Nyberg in: Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-^Arabl, p. 102: 
“If man thinks he sees God, he only sees himself. Being which is devoid of qualities cannot 
be seen. It is like a mirror-glass which is only visible in as much as it reflects an image. 
Therefore if a human being steps before this mirror, only his own image is beamed back at 
him.” We do not know whether '^Attar was acquainted with Ibn ""Arabi’s writings. The emo¬ 
tionality of the treatment and the poetic drama of the presentation are in any case entirely his 
own work.—Cf. for this and the following stage in Ibn Sina: Louis Gardet, La Pensee re- 
ligieuse d’Avicenne 147-48. 


4 

How then is the mystic meant to escape the deceptive effect of the 
ego which confronts him and bars his way to God at the very 
moment when he thinks he is closest to Him? The mystical an¬ 
swer to this perhaps lies in a dictum of Bayazid’s to which Attar 
occasionally alludes (AN 11/2): “Bayazid sees God in a dream 
and asks Him: ‘What is the path to You?’ God answers: ‘Leave 
yourself and come!’ (Utruk nafsaka wa-ta‘^dl! Nur 64, 96).” 

A new, final extinction from extinction (fand^ ‘^an al-fand^) in 
which the mystic beheld himself (= God), an extinction which 
completely effaces the “I” and causes it to merge in divinity, 
provides the solution and a release from the spell of the “I”. For 
the pantheistic mystic God is in fact he himself, the mystic, but he 
is such only in the derivative sense, not in the sense of true, 
original Being. The correct situation is re-established if the deriv¬ 
ation (/'ar'") disappears within the origin {asl). 

After their incapacity to reach the Simurgh is made clear to the birds by 
means of the parable of the ant and the gnat, the la fa'^ila illa’llah is presented to 
them. Their journey to the Simurgh was a journeying in the action of the Sl- 
murgh Himself. Then the Simurgh goes on to say; “We’re much more worthy of 
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STmurgh-ship than you are because WeTe the real, essential Simurgh {Ma ba-ST- 
murghl bas-e awlatanm, z-an ki Simurgh-i haqiqJ-gawharim). Merge within Us 
so you find yourselves in Us once more!” They then merged within Him forever. 
The shadow disappeared in the sun, and that’s the end! (MT pp. 167-68). 

The plr instructs the traveller: 

Now travel within yourself forever! ...But if you’ve found liberation from the 
self so as to be admitted into the curtain of the highest oneness {tawhJd-i khdss), 
you must go forth from the Being of the soul (one’s own Being). Now you must 
become the confidant of the Beloved! (MN 40, after 5). 

The traveller who had journeyed so long to God, now has before him the Jour¬ 
ney in God. ...If I were here to talk to you about this Journey, I would surely 
shatter both worlds. If another life is bestowed on me, then I’ll give you a de¬ 
scription (shark) of it. If I make a new book about this Journey, I’ll fill both 
worlds with light for all eternity. If permission for it is granted me by divine 
providence. I’m ready to do so. But it would be a mistake if I were to give this 
description on my own. I may only do so once I’ve been granted permission 
from the divine royal court. I’ve given a full description of this (first) Journey. 
Now I must wait to see what kind of command arrives. (MN the end of 40, before 
the Khdtima). 

In the Mantiq al-tayr in place of “journeying in God” there 
appears the Sufi term “permanence after extinction” {al-baqd^ 
ba'^d al-fand"). “Permanence” is described with rather general 
expressions as a higher form of existence, about which, however, 
scarcely anything concrete is postulated. (Cf. the passage in AN 
11/6; above p. 646). 

It is the situation after the second extinction. 

If someone disappears (az miyan raft), this is “extinction” (fana). If he be¬ 
comes extinct unto extinction (fana gasht azfana - al-fana^ "an al-fana^), then 
it’s “permanence” (baqa). (MT p. 157, verse 3942).—If you wish to reach this 
high station, first become extinct unto yourself, but then travel further onward 
from nothingness! (3947-48).—Close your eyes and open them again, disap¬ 
pear and then also disappear from there, then disappear as well from this second 
stage! Go on like this in peace until you reach the world of the state of disap¬ 
pearance! (3953-55). 

^Attar here describes going on beyond extinction (fand'’ ‘'an 
al-fand'’). But then he does not lead us any further along the way 
into “permanence” (baqd). At the end of the Mantiq al-tayr the 
birds reach “permanence”, just as the traveller in the Musibat- 
ndma enters upon “the journey in God”. But the poet declares 
straightway that no one has ever spoken about this “permanence” 
and that no one has either been able to describe it or to give in¬ 
formation about it. 
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After more than a hundred thousand aeons had elapsed since the extinction of 
the birds, aeons without temporal dimension and without before and after, the 
birds were returned to themselves in complete “extinction”. After they had re¬ 
turned to themselves again in this way, they came forth in “permanence after 
disappearance”. But no recent and no ancient person has spoken about this dis¬ 
appearance and permanence. It can’t be described or reported on.— 
“Nonetheless”, so “^Attar continues, “our friends desired a description at least by 
means of a similitude.” But this would require a new book. He then recalls how 
God causes man to exist from a single drop, gives him reason and knowledge of 
divine mysteries, but then casts him down from his position of honor into the 
humiliation of death in order then to confer on him the honorific gift of perma¬ 
nence in the resurrection from death. Humiliation in death is the pre-condition 
for attaining exaltation in baqd. (MT 45/5, pp. 168-69). 

To illustrate this exaltation in “permanence” after humiliation 
in “disappearance” he then relates the long story about the king 
who out of jealousy gives the order to execute his vizier’s son 
whom he loves, but is protected from the consequences of his fit 
of rage by the vizier’s wisdom. 

But from this story as well we actually learn nothing as far as 
what characterizes the state of mystical baqd. 

The story portrays with splendid mastery the state of extreme 
psychic misery and moral ruination of a human being who 
through his own fault destroyed the dearest thing he possessed, 
the person in whom all lovely charm of youthful, blossoming life 
was embodied, and the incomprehensible, undeserved happiness 
which is allotted him when a kind destiny again bestows on him 
what he had lost. 

A king loves his vizier’s handsome son, keeps him always nearby and can’t 
be separated from him even for a few moments. The result is that the youth no 
longer has much freedom of movement to be together with his parents. Now the 
vizier’s son falls in love with the daughter of a neighboring prince and one 
evening, unbeknowns to the king, he has a rendezvous with her. The king, who 
on this night is intoxicated with wine, wakes up at midnight and doesn’t find the 
youth in his usual place. Tormented by jealousy and suspicion, he springs to his 
feet and surprises the couple in intimate conversation. He feels himself be¬ 
trayed, deceived, treated with ingratitude, and in blind rage he orders the youth to 
be flayed and hung from the gallows upside down. The father manages to con¬ 
vince the executioners, partly with gifts and partly by pointing out that the 
king has given this order in drunkenness and will surely come to regret it, to ex¬ 
ecute a criminal in place of his son. He then hides the boy in his house. After a 
few days, love and yearning once again awaken in the king’s heart. He bitterly 
regrets what he did, weeps day and night, remains secluded and doesn’t eat and 
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sleep. On the fortieth day the boy appears to him in a dream covered in blood 
and reproaches him for his disgraceful behavior. Has a lover ever treated his 
beloved in this manner? For the horrible deed he will call the king to account be¬ 
fore God’s Seat of Judgement. The king wakes up near to madness and finally, 
tormented by regret and qualms of conscience, becomes so wretched that he asks 
the Creator for the one mercy of releasing him through death from his miserable 
life. The vizier has witnessed the king’s condition and overheard his prayer. He 
sends his son to the king, tells him to bow down before him and ask him for 
forgiveness for his previous small mistake. “What came over the king when he 
saw the boy alive before him once more, can’t be expressed in words”, says the 
poet. “What the one said and the other came to hear, this ‘was seen by a blind 
man and heard by a deaf man’s ear’. Who am I that I could describe it? I wasn’t 
present, so how am I to recount it? That’s why I’m silent.” (MT 45/6, pp. 169- 
75.—Chauvin 8/127-28). 

According to the Majalis al-'ushshaq (Ms. Bodleiana, Majlis 63, fol. 158a; Ms. Ayasofya, 
Majlis 64, fol. 195a), the king of this story was the Seljuk sultan Muhammad ibn Malikshah 
(d. 511/1118), and the vizier was Hzz al-Mulk ^Abd al-Jalil al-Dihistanl. The name of the 
vizier is a conflation of two names: a) ‘^Izz al-Mulk, the son of Nizam al-Mulk, the vizier of 
Barkyaruq from 485-87 AH, and b) al-Wazir al-A^'azz Abu’l-Mahasin ‘'Abd al-Jalil ibn ‘'All 
ibn Muhammad al-Dihistani. The latter was appointed chief of the financial administration 
{""amid) of Baghdad in the year 482 AH (Ibn al-Athir 10/120) where he distinguished himself 
by quelling a mob uprising in the year 486 AH (ibid. 153-54). From 493 AH he is vizier of 
Baghdad for Barkyaruq. In the latter’s first unfortunate battle against his brother 
Muhammad, ^Abd al-Jalil led the right wing, was taken prisoner, granted mercy and once 
again sent to Baghdad as ^amJd, where he had the Friday prayer recited from the pulpit on 
behalf of Muhammad (ibid. 199). In the second battle between the brothers in 494 AH 
Muhammad was defeated. From Safar 494 ‘'Abd al-Jalil was the vizier of Barkyaruq (ibid. 
206) and in Safar 495 he was murdered (ibid. 229). 

If the concepts of fand and baqd are meant to be clarified with 
this story, this does not happen in the sense of the normal termi¬ 
nological meaning of the two words. Becoming annihilated by 
means of an awareness of guilt can at best be compared with the 
situation of the birds who perish out of shame when the register 
of their sins is presented to them at the royal court of the Si- 
murgh. This situation is in fact also described by the poet as fand 
(MT p. 166, final verse). But baqd is a blessed state of happiness 
which the poet cannot and will not describe in greater detail in 
this story either. Attar diverts his readers’ concern for knowl¬ 
edge with an impressive story. And then, as in the Musibatndma, 
he promises to say more if God gives him permission to do so. 
But now speech has reached the end. “It’s time to act. How long 
will I still go on talking?” (MT p. 175, verse 4423). 
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We will not be wrong in assuming that the poet did not know 
anything concrete to say about “travelling in God” and “per¬ 
manence after passing away”, just as generally speaking the 
mystics have little to report about this baqd. 

Regarding the usual meaning of the term baqa"" cf. Nallino, Raccolta 2/223-24. 

All interest is concentrated on the act of extinction, whether 
this is conceived of as a temporary suspension of consciousness 
of ego, as immersion in the Beloved, as one partner making room 
for the sake of the other, or, figuratively speaking, as the immer¬ 
sion of the drop in the ocean, disappearance of the sunbeam’s 
mote within the sun, as the vanishing of derivation (far'') in the 
origin (asl) which alone is worthy of Being and participates in it, 
as a cosmic return of all things into the primordial ground of 
Being, or finally as physical death. 

In the epics of ‘'Attar which we have examined we have met 
with several, indeed altogether four, layers of Islamic piety. In 
the first layer the goal of life and striving appears to be accep¬ 
tance in an orthodox sense into the mercy of a personal God, a 
Master who forgives the defective achievements and sins of His 
creatures and slaves, and accepts them into His Paradise after this 
earthly vale of tears. In the second layer, appropriate to an earlier 
stage of mysticism, the chief content of piety appears to be de¬ 
tachment from setting oneself worldly goals in favor of higher, 
religious ideals. In the third layer, which corresponds to the de¬ 
veloped mysticism of love, yearning directs itself to beloved God 
Himself, and the goal of all the heart’s desires is to look upon His 
sublimely beautiful face or to become united with Him through 
extinction. In the fourth, which is the pantheistic-monistic layer, 
the goal is to merge into divinity or pure Being and the origin of 
all things, a goal which was reached by the thirty birds after a 
long, exhausting flight during which they had to traverse seven 
frightful valleys, and by the world-traveller after many detours 
and mistaken wanderings throughout the cosmos. This fourth 
form of piety is without doubt the one which was actually of ul¬ 
timate concern to ‘'Attar. For the depiction of the journey to this 
goal is the very content of the two grandiose chief tales of the 
Mantiq al-tayr and the Muslbatndma, whereas the tale of the 
Ildhlndma belongs more properly to the second layer of piety. 

By extending the concept of extinction to cosmic immersion of 
all things in the primordial ocean of Being and to physical death, 
this death in a new sense also becomes accepted into existence as 
something meaningful. The cessation of individual existence is 
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no longer a menacing end, the gate to an unknown destiny in the 
hereafter which man looks forward to with dread and trembling. 
Nor is it any longer the bridge to beholding the divine Beloved’s 
face. Rather, it is immersion and extinction in the primordial 
ground of Being itself, disappearance of the drop in the ocean of 
transcendence whence it originates and is derived, where as an 
individual it will henceforth be “suspended” in a double sense, 
vanished, concealed and sheltered at the same time. The essential 
here is that the primordial ground remains, this is the only thing 
that matters. The individual drop may merge within the ocean, 
the individual mote may disappear in the sun. Being “suspended” 
in the transcendent primordial ground of the universe—we may 
perhaps interpret the poet’s cautious hints thus—is for him baqd, 
the new existence after extinction. 

With this knowledge about man’s deep connection to the pri¬ 
mordial ground, the ocean of Being, the return to which is the 
meaningful and desired goal of life, with achieving an inner atti¬ 
tude which accepts “Being-toward-death”7 in this sense into one’s 
feeling for life, ‘'Attar’s piety, at this ultimate stage, also attains a 
new solution to the existential problem whose solution appeared 
to be so hopeless at the outset. 


7 


See Ritter’s quotation from Heidegger on p. 42 of Introduction. (Translator’s note) 
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Memorial Series 6). 

—, Yaqut’s Dictionary of Learned Men, Mogam al-Odaba. 1-20. Cairo, 1355- 
37/1936-38. 

—, Mu^jam al-bulddn. Jacut’s Geographisches Worterbuch... Hrsg. von Ferdi¬ 
nand Wiistenfeld. 1-6. Leipzig 1866-73. 

Yatimat al-dahr. See: Tha^alibi. 

Zahr al-dddb. See: Husri. 

Zahra. See: Ibn Dawud. 

Zamakhshari, Mahmud b. ‘'Umar (d. 538/1144), al-Kashshdf ""an haqd^iq al- 
tanziL 1-2. Cairo 1307-08. 

M. Zangi (wrote circa 700/1300): Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
Zangi al-Bukharl, Nuzhat ab^'dshiqln. See: Der Islam 21/1933/109. 

ZAss = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstinavereins. 

Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen. Zweiter Theil, Zweite Abtheilung. 
Dritte Auflage. Leipzig 1879. 

Alexander Zieseniss, “Zwei indische Lehrerzahlungen im Islam” in: ZDMG 
99/1950/267-73. 

Ziya §akir, Bektap Fikralari. Istanbul 1943. 

Zubda. See: ‘'Ayn al-Qudat. 

Zulall (d. 1024 or 1025/1615 or 1616), Mahmud u Aydz. Litho. Lucknow 1290/ 
1874. 
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Aaron: 455. 

^Abbadan (southern part of Iraq, originally on an island in the Persian Gulf; in 
early times a Sufi settlement, today well known for its oil refinery.— El; 
ThG 2/102-03): 478; 536. 

^Abbadi (Qutb al-Din al-Muzaffar b. Ardashir; a preacher, d. 547/1152. His nisba 
is derived from the Sufi settlement in “^Abbadan— Muntazam 10/150-51; 
Furuzanfar, Ahddith-i Mathnawl, p. 5): ‘^Abbasa and moribund ~ 159. 

"^Abbas (son of caliph Ma^mun, d. in prison 223/838.— El): Ma^mun excludes 
him from inheriting throne 319. 

""Abbasa-i TOsI (Abu Muhammad ^Abbas b. Muhammad b. Abi Mansur, alleged 
teacher of ""Attar, d. 549/1153-54.— Massignon, “L’oeuvre Hallagienne 
d’Attar” 118, without citing sources): the world a carcass 50; the rich do not 
attend his sermons 93; and Sultan Sanjar 126; with moribund ‘^Abbadl 159; 
on Turkmen and carnal soul 215; angels’ acts of obedience 287; effect of 
love 533. 

^Abd al-^Aziz b. Muhammad: see Ibn Nubata. 

^Abd al-GhanI b. Ismafil al-NabulusI (Sufi author, d. 1143/ 1731.— GAL^ 2/454- 
58, Suppl. 2/473-76; Barbara von Schlegell, Sufism in the Ottoman Arab 
World\ Bemd Radtke, “Birgiwis TarJqa muhammadiyya'y. 486. 

^Abd al-Karim Jill: see Jill. 

^Abd Allah b. al-'^Abbas (cousin of Prophet, famous interpreter of Koran, d. 68/ 
687-88.— El): story by ~ 131; his Koran 207; 460; on kissing 510; 633. 

“^Abd Allah b. Ahmad: see Ka^bl. 

‘^Abd Allah b. ^Alqama (killed by Khalid b. al-Walld during his treacherous attack 
on tribe of Jadhima b. “^Amir b. ^Abd al-Manat in 8 AH.— El: Djadhima): 
388. 

""Abd Allah b. Mas^ud (Companion of the Prophet, d. 32/652 or 33/653.— Hilya 
1/124-39; Sifat al-safwa 1/154-56; El): don’t thank people but thank God, 
etc. 219; intends to sell old slave woman 281, 376. 

^Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak (pious traditionist, preacher advocating holy war, d. 
after returning from battlefield in Hit, 181/797-98.— Hilya 8/162-90; 
Khuldsat Tahdhlb al-Kamdl 179; Goldziher, Vorlesungen 198; ThG 2/551- 
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55): asked about kings 119; meets slave sitting in snow 224, 307; taken 
prisoner by infidels 327. 

^Abd Allah b. Muhammad (al-Basri): 580. 

^Abd Allah b. Musa (perhaps: b. al-Hasan or al-Husayn al-Salaml, widely trav¬ 
elled traditionist and poet, d. in Marw 366/976-77 or 374/984-85.— Ta^'rikh 
BaghdM 10/148): loves a youth 479. 

^Abd Allah b. Tahir (military commander and governor of Khurasan, d. 
230/844.— El): and old woman 127, 331. 

‘^Abd Allah b. Wahb b. Muslim (Egyptian traditionist, d. 177/793-94 or 179/ 
795-96.— Ibn Sa^d I 2 I 205; Hilya 8/324-31; Mizdn 2/77-78; Tahdhih al- 
Tahdhib 6/71-74): 460. 

‘^Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr al-Hanaf! (perhaps: ^Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr b. ^Isa al- 
Humaydi, traditionist, d. in Mecca 219/834 or 220/835.— Ibn Sa^^d 5/368; 
Tahdhib al-TahdhJb 5/215): 475. 

^Abd al-Malik b. ^Abd al-^Aziz: See Ibn Jurayj. 

‘^Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. Najlh (traditionist, Llsdn al-Mlzdn 3/413): 459. 

^Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam (b. Nafi^ al-Himyari, famous traditionist, d. 211/ 
826-27.— Ibn Sa^d 5/399; Tahdhib al-Tahdhib 6/310-15): 281; 401. 

‘'Abd al-Wahhab al-Thaqaff (b. ^Abd al-MajId b. al-Salt al-BasrT, traditionist, d. 
in Basra 194/810.— Ibn Sa^'d 72/44-45; Khuldsat Tahdhib al-Kamdl 210): 
269. 

^Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd (Sufi, d. 177/793-94.— Hilya 6/155-65, see story on p. 
156; Massignon, Essai 191-93; ThG 2/96-100): and leper in mountain cave 
253; 577. 

""dbid'. see God, worshipper of. 

Abraham: in the hadlth al-shafd'^a 19; and world-traveller in MN 21, 27; hardest 
thing for him to endure 42; his sufferings 62; and Nimrod 75; his way of 
talking 159; his father 304; and Magian 328; wishes to sacrifice his son for 
God 373, 536, 537; ‘The Friend of God” 535, 582; tests he undergoes 536, 
580; Gabriel wants to save him from burning to death 536, 552L refuses to 
surrender his life to angel of death 552; 645. 

absolute claim: God’s ~ on emotional life of lover of God 373; ~ of love 385, 
402; ~ of love of God 535-42. 

Abu’l-^Abbas Ahmad b. ‘'Ata^ (Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sahl b. ‘^Ata'* al-AdamJ, 
executed 309/921-22 or 311/923-24.— TA 2/67-75; Nafahdt [Lees] 158; 
Gramlich, Abu Abbas b. values riches above poverty 234; on vol¬ 

untary works and obligatory works 294. 

Abu ^Abd Allah: see RudhabarT. 

Abu ^Abd Allah Ahmad b. ‘^Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-HashimJ: 406. 

Abu ‘^Abd Allah al-Andalusi: 400. 


Also in Hilya 1/20; Mathnawl 4/2974 ff.; Furuzanfar, Ma^'akhidh no. 172. 
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Abu’l-^Ala^ al-Ma^arrl (blind poet and pessimistic philosopher, d. 449/1057.— 
El): set your foot down gently 35; death 42; heretic of Islam 167; doubts 
God’s mercifulness 167; response to Ibn Abl ^Imran 167; compared with 
‘^Attar 168; verses of a Hulull 471 f.; derisive verses about dancing Sufis 
510, 

Abu ""Ali: see Rudhabarl. 

Abu ‘^Ali Daqqaq (see also: Abu ^AIT TusT) (Hasan b. Muhammad, father-in-law of 
Qushayri, d. 405/1014-15 or 406/1015-16 or 412/1021-22.— Mir^dt al- 
jandn 3/17; TA 2/187-201; Nafakdt [Lees] 328-31; Amedroz 580; Gramlich, 
Sendschreiben, Einleitung 11 f., and see Analytischer Index, passim): and 
Abu ‘'AIT Ilyas 124; dervish with patched cap 232; mukhannath and al- 
BaykandT 269; beloved female slave torments him 404f.; with a murid 444; 
man complains about Satan 554; 577; woman wants to give him sheet of 
gold-leaf 616. 

Abu ''AlT FarmadT (Fadl b. Muhammad, student of Qushayri, teacher of 
Muhammad GhazzalT, d. 477/1084-85.— Mir^dt al-jandn 3/122; Subkl, 
Tabaqdt 4/9-10; Nafahdt [Lees] 419-21; Meier, Abu Sa^ld 56 f.): 581; 624. 

Abu ‘'All Ilyas (Muhammad b. Ilyas, bandit leader, then general of Buyids, gover¬ 
nor of Kirman, then in service of Samanid Mansur b. Nuh, d. 356/967.— El): 
destroys magic drum 114; likes gold better than sins 124. 

Abu "All STrganI (Sirjanl.— Nafahdt [Lees] 229-30; Sam"anl, Ansdb 322a?; see 
‘'All S. below): dog as his guest 339. 

Abu "All al-Thaqafi (Muhammad b, "Abd al-Wahhab al-MarwazI, Sufi shaykh, d. 
328/940.— Sulaml, Tabaqdt 361-65; Nafahdt [Lees] 226; Gramlich, Send- 
schreiben 91 f./L57): his followers call good-looking youths hujja 487. 

Abu "Ali TusI (= Abu "AIT Daqqaq?): postpones talking about love 137; pain in 
heart 258; those damned to Hell 529; violation and beholding God 589; and 
MTr Karez 619. 

Abu ‘'Amr al-Baykandi: intercedes on behalf of mukhannath 269. 

Abu’l-"Atahiya (ascetic poet of "Abbasid period, d. between 210/825 and 213/ 
828.— El; ThG 1/448-50; GAS 2/534 f.; Weipert, Handbook, no. 871): 
appears to Harun from behind milestone 116. 

Abu Bakr: see QahtabT; ShiblT. 

Abu Bakr (first caliph, d. 13/634.— El): composed poetry 162; at Fatima’s wed¬ 
ding 237; suffers toothache 247. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. "Abd Allah b. Ibrahim (b. Thabit al-Baghdadl al-"AnbarT 
al-Ashnanl al-Shafi"T (?),2 d. after 310/922-23.— Also: Ta^rikh Baghddd 
5/439-42; Lisdn aTMlzdn 5/228-29): 460. 


2 


This nisba is dubious. 
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Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Dawud al-Duqqi (Sufi d. 360/971.— Also: Ta^'rikh 
Baghdad 5/266-67; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 98/1.72; Adab al-muluk, Ein- 
leitung 4, no. 6): 275. 

Abu Bakr Neshapurl (“^Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Ziyad b. Wasil, traditionist, d. 
RabT I 324/Jan.-Feb. 936.— Sifat al-safwa 100-01): on donkey that breaks 
wind 302, 595. 

Abu Bakr Sufala (Safala?): don’t get wet in the water 73. 

Abu Bakr al-Warraq (Muhammad b. ""Umar al-HakJm from Tirmidh, famous SufT, 
d. 290/903.— SulamT, Tabaqdt 221-27; Amedroz 586; Radtke, ‘Theologen 
und Mystiker” 546, no. 40): appears to dervish in dream 74. 

Abu Bakr al-WasitI (Muhammad b. Musa from Farghana, famous Sufi, d. in Marw 
after 320/932.— Sulami, Tabaqat 302-06; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 2/267- 
411): meets happy madman in chains 255; experiencing pleasure in acts of 
obedience 300; on Jews 335; and bird 338. 

Abu’l-Fadl Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-SarakhsI (pJr of Abu Sa^id b. AbD- 
Khayr.— Nafahat [Lees] 320-23; Nicholson, Studies, Index; Meier, Abu 
Sa^'ld 42 et passim): wants to be buried with drinkers, thieves, etc. 315. 

Abu’l-Faraj al-^Ukbari: and Shibll 537. 

Abu’I-Ghamr: see Husam b. al-Mada. 

Abu Hafs al-Haddad (^Amr or ‘^Umar b. Salama al-Nlsaburi, Sufi, d. 270/883-84 or 
267/880-81.— Sulami, Tabaqat 115-22; Hilya 10/229-30; Gramlich, Alte 
Vorbilder 2/113-54): repudiates one of his companions 251; slavery is an 
ornament of God’s bondsman 291; takes hold of red-hot iron 548; and run¬ 
away donkey 585. 

Abu Hafs al-Nisaburi: see Abu Hafs al-Haddad. 

Abu Hamza (Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Baghdadi, Sufi, d. 269/883 or 289/902.— 
Sulami, Tabaqdt 295; Sarraj, Luma‘s [Arberry] 6-7, 30; Hilya 10/320-22; 
Ta^rlkh Baghdad 1/390-94; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 84/1.46): and croaking 
raven 354, 470; 467; stories about Sufis who gaze at beautiful youths 475- 
82. 

Abu’l-Hasan Burnawdhi (wise fool, contemporary of Abu ‘^Ali Daqqaq): 232. 

Abu’l-Hasan al-Qari'' (contemporary of Abu ‘"All Daqqaq): and slave woman Firuz 
404. 

Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023.— GAL^ 1/283, Suppl. 1/435-36; GAPh II 
and III passim; Weipert, Handbook, no. 598): expression of rift 148; in 
state of war with God 166; as heretic 166; 201. 

Abu Hulman al-Dimashqi (d. circa 340/951.— Massignon, Passion 362, without 
citing sources; El: Hulmaniyya; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 475/5.22; idem, 
Schlaglichter 416 f./102.3): hears street vendor cry out 354, cf. 457; ^Abd 
al-Qahir on him 466. 

Abu Hurayra (famous Companion of Prophet, d. 57/676 or 58/678.— El): I saw 
my Lord in the street... 461. 
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Abu’l-Husayn (contemporary of Mis^ar b. Kidam who died mid-2nd cent. AH): 
dies out of love for a youth 482. 

Abu’i-Husayn (more correctly: AbuM-Hasan) ^All b. Muhammad b. Mihroya al- 
Qazwini (Sufi and traditionist who transmitted traditions to Sulami and came 
to Baghdad 318/930-31.— Ta^rJkh Baghdad 12/69; Lisdn al-Mizdn 4/257- 
58; Sulami, Tabaqdt 22 note 1): 406. 

Abu’l-Husayn (Abu’l-Hasan) Bust! (companion of Abu ^Ali FarmadL— Nafahdt 
[Lees] 474): verse about black light 559. 

Abu’l-Husayn al-MalikI (transmitter of traditions to Abu’l-Hasan al-QazwInl): 
406. 

Abu’l-Husayn al-Nurl (Ahmad b. Muhammad, Sufi, d. 295/907-08.— Sulami, 
Tabaqdt 164-69; Luma^ [Arberry] 5-6; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 1/381-446): 
presents himself as first to executioner 330, 363; story about blind man who 
dies at his beloved’s order 406; youth gives him sermon on morality 481; 
his end 530; weeps with Satan 562; the fish that swallows up everything 
633. 

Abu’l-Husaynl (pious fool at time of Mahmud of Ghazna): advises Mahmud to 
fulfill his vow 304. 

Abu Hsa al-Warr^ (Muhammad b. Harun, writer on heresies, d. 247/861-62.— 
El: Warrak; H. Ritter, “Philologika III” 35-36; A. Abel, “Abu Tsa al- 
Warraq”, privately cyclostyled, Brussels 1949, cited by J. Schacht in: Studia 
Islamica 1/41 note 1; ThG 4/289-94): God’s appearance 461; 465. 

Abu Ishaq: see Kazarunl. 

Abu Ishaq al-MarwazI (Ibrahim b. ^Abd Allah b. Ahmad, traditionist, d. 241/855, 
if it is he who is meant): 487. 

Abu JaTar b. <AbI>’I-Faraj (transmits traditions from KattanI who died 
322/934): on flogged robber 433. 

Abu JaTar al-Haddad (al-KabIr, contemporary of Junayd.— Ta'^rikh Baghdad 
14/412-13; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 1/471): spends his money before 
nightfall 218. 

Abu JaTar (b.) al-Sammak (one of Sari al-Saqatl’s shaykhs.— Ta^'rikh Baghdad 
14/411; Sifat al-safwa 2/221-22): and Harun who is thirsty 116. 

Abu’l-Khayr al-Aqta*^ (‘'Abbad b. ^Abd Allah al-Tinatl, Sufi, d. after 340/951.— 
Sulami, Tabaqdt 370-72; Sifat al-safwa 4/256; Talbis Iblls 334-35; TA 2/99- 
101; Mathnawl 3/1614 ff., Nicholson’s Commentary in vol. 8/45; 
Furuzanfar, Ma^'dkhidh no. 104; Nafahdt [Lees] 233-39; Sendschreiben 
92/1.58; reason his hand was chopped off according to original version was 
that he was arrested with robbers by mistake and punished unjustly): does 
not perceive operation during prayers 548. 

Abu’l-Kumayt al-AndalusI: on converted Persian and the youth 479. 

Abu Marwan the qddv. 510. 
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Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Rashlq al-^Askan (traditionist, d. Jumada II 370/ 
Dec.-Jan. 980.— Also: Lisan al-Mizdn 2/207): 459. 

Abu Murra: Satan’s surname 557. 

Abu Musa al-Ash^ari (Companion of Prophet, temporary governor of Basra, d. 
42/662-63.— Hilya 1/256-64; Sifat al-safwa 1/225-28; El): and hut pre¬ 
served from fire 584. 

Abu Musa (al-Dabill, servant of Bayazid Bistami): sees BayazTd in dream 648. 

Abu Muslim Sa^Id b. Juwayriyya al-Khushu^T: 480. 

Abu’l-Nadr al-GhanawT: contemplates a youth 475. 

Abu’l-NajTb al-Khuzari (dervish): 440. 

Abu Nuwas (al-Hasan b. Hani^ famous Arabic poet, d. in Baghdad between 198/ 
813 and 200/815.— El; GAS 2/543-50; Weipert, Handbook, no. 1169): 
falls ill when ""Inan becomes ill 424. 

Abu’l-Qasim: see Junayd; JurjanT; Ka*^bl. 

Abu’l-Qasim HamadhanI: and monk 213; in idol’s temple 551. 

Abu’l-Qishr (Fadl) ChaghanI: he should drive on his donkey 274. 

Abu Rafi^ (al-Qibtl, mawld of Prophet.— Isdba 7/65-66): Prophet sends him to 
Jew 236. 

Abu Sa'^id b. AbT’l-Khayr (Fadl Allah b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, famous Sufi, d. 
440/1049.— Subki 4/10-11; El; Nicholson, Studies 1-76; Meier, Abu 
Sa^ld): and gebr 41; transports glasses on donkey 47; in privy 50 f.; and fid¬ 
dle player 82; and farmer 88, 358; sleeps and misses the caravan 93; Sufism 
consists of two things 93; caring for the poor 110, 325, 326; old woman 
asks to be taught a prayer 134; on Luqman SarakhsI 173; robbed travellers 
come to his preaching session 191; with gamblers 209; consumes donations 
of food with disciples the same day 218; with old man in bath 231; ashes 
thrown over him 239; replies to Sufis scolding man who fetches water 251; 
262; and man being beaten 275 f.; and bath-attendant 280; 334; God should 
fill Hell with stones 336; his disciple and the dog 337 f.; woman brings her 
son to become his murid 347; about Rabija bint Ka^b 371, 372, 518; qua¬ 
train on qalandars 503; controversy with Qushayri 512; drunken man refuses 
his hand 536; visits Luqman 546; has his foot massaged 564; 573; God only 
loves Himself 573, 575; Ma^shuq TusI rejects his gifts 597; his ego was lost 
in searching 605; has become the beloved completely 607; meets silent plr 
630; 637; before mill 638; sees worlds full of BayazTd 646. 

Abu Safid al-Kharraz: see Ahmad b. ""Isa. 

Abu Safid TirmidhT: dies through act of will 408. 

Abu Salman: see Abu Hulman. 

Abu Shakur al-Salimi (Muhammad b, “^Abd al-Sayyid, see pp. 461 and 467): 
meaning of rabbi 461; on sun-worshippers 467; 468; 469. 

Abu Sulayman al-DaranI (^Abd al-Rahrnan b. ^Aliyya, famous Sufi, d. 215/830- 
31.— SulamI, Tabaqdt 75-82; Ta^rlkh Ddrayyd 51-57; Amedroz 580; Gram- 
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lich, “Abu Sulayman ad-Daranl”): his state of mind 142; definition of zuhd 
203; on contentedness 254. 

Abu Sulayman al-KhaUabI (Ahmad or Hamad b. Muhammad, traditionist and 
poet, d. 388/998 or 386/996.— Irshdd 4/246-61; GAS 1/210-11; Oriens 
6/1953/84): Tha^albT addresses him in poem 422. 

Abu Talib al-Makki (Muhammad b. ""All, author of Qut al-qulub, d. 386/996.— 
GAL^ 1/217, Suppl. 1/359; Gramlich, Nahrung 1, Einleitung pp. 11-19): on 
sciences 104; gainful employment 220; God’s relationship to man 221; on 
trust in God 246 f., 250; God’s benefactions 248; contentedness 250; be¬ 
havior towards thief 334; samd^ 509 f.; wine-drinking 510; kissing 510; 
earthly love and love of God 537; 540. 

Abu Tammam (Habib b. Aws, famous Arabic poet, d. in Mosul 231/845-46 or 
232 or 228.—El; Islam Ans/. Ebu Temmam; GAS 2/551-58; Weipert, Hand¬ 
book, no. 591 and 1263); love stories in his biography 378. 

Abu’l-Tayyib al-Tabari (Tahir b. ""Abd Allah b. Tahir b. ^Umar, Shafi^ite jurist, d. 
450/1058.— ShirazT, Tabaqdt al-fuqahd^ 106-07; SubkJ, Tabaqat 3/176-82; 
Muntazam 8/198); on samd^ 511. 

Abu ^Uthman al-Hiri (SaHd b. IsmaHl b. SaHd al-Nisaburi, Sufi, d. in Neshapur 
298/910-11.— Sulami, Tabaqdt 170-75; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 2/175- 
241); someone throws ashes over him 239. 

Abu ^Uthman al-Maghribi (SaHd b. Sallam, Sufi, d. in Neshapur 373/983-84.— 
Sulami, Tabaqdt 479-83; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 102/1.80): hears water¬ 
wheel call out “Allah” 354. 

Abu Yahya al-Taymi (perhaps; Sulayman b. Tarkhan, d. 143/760.— See p. 482 
above and TahdhTb al-Tahdhib 4/201-03); on Abu’l-Husayn who dies out of 
love for a youth 482. 

Abu Yazid; see Bayazid. 

Abyssinian: dies from shame 278. 

accepted: to know whether one is ~ or rejected 74. 

acoustical sensitivity of Semites 453. 

acquisition (= behavior of people; now also see Paulo Boneschi; ''Kasaba et 
iktasaba: leur acception figuree dans le Qur^an” in Riv. Studii Orient. 30/ 
1955/17-53): 69; 72. 

acts, actions (see also: works): birds find their - recorded in written document 
17; God sees your ~ 92; - of men of power negatively judged 120; to send 
ahead good ~ 190; mirror of ~ 192; God is not in need of our good and bad ~ 
289. 

acting, action; man’s ~ 65 f., 70 f., God’s 68 ff., 264; God is the only active 
subject 615 ff. 

acts of hearing: God reveals Himself through 453. 
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^Ad (pre-Islamic people in Arabia supposed to have been destroyed by storm. El: 
‘^Ad, Iram dhat al-^imad; Caskel, “Studies in Islamic Cultural History”); de¬ 
stroyed by wind 25. 

Adam (El; Cornelia Schdck, Adam im lslam)\ with Eve eats the devil's child 6, 
553 f., 559; in the hadith al-shafd^a 19; and world-traveller in MN 21, 27, 
291; sorrow the inheritance from ~ 59; grain of wheat caused him to lose 
Paradise 59, 98, 178, 212, 300, 386; his sufferings 59; his clay 62; Moses 
on ~ 168; recognized the earth as sowing field 190; 194; gave grain to the 
soul’s bird 212; his body lay on the earth 261; gave up Paradise for slavery 
291, 308; attributed guilt to himself 313; 335; why Satan did not bow down 
before him 389; 554, 556, 557 f., 561; saw reflection of God’s beauty in 
Eve 457, 492; God created him according to His own image 459, 463, 572, 
cf. 521, 525, 627; God took up residence in him 467; God orders angels to 
bow down before him 491, 568; as mirror of God 492, 518; copy of the uni¬ 
verse 494; his form is God’s garment 495 f., 498; God created him in order 
to look at His own beauty 518 f.; gave birth to a woman 533; like - give up 
striving for Paradise 540; why he lost Paradise 541; God breathes secret into 
- 560; Satan should bow down before his grave 563; 570; 596; found the 
way to himself 638; both worlds created for his sake 643; angels come to 
know love by bowing down before ~ 643 f.; key to both worlds 644; the div¬ 
ine Throne is his heart 644, cf. 646; caliph of God 645. 

‘'Adhra (beloved of Wamiq in lost epic of Persian poet ^UnsurT): 500. 

adultery: young woman commits 278. 

aetiology: fantastical 3, 24, 90, 550, 581; in Ushturndma 43; in MN 530. 

“"AfUn and Buluqya: 7, 119. 

affliction, tribulation: world is a saray (house) of -- 35, 58. 

Aflakl (d. 761/1360; see Bibliography): 487; 489. 

Afrasiyab (legendary ruler of Turan, enemy of Iranians): 153; as carnal soul 213. 

age: warning sign 40; youth and - 41; fifteen years the ideal ~ 193, 364; rever¬ 
ence for ~ 326; Majnun’s ~ 430. 

agnosticism: 151, 154; 358. 

agreement: see contentedness. 

Ahad: Ahad<Ahmad 595; when Bilal is flogged he says ~ 247. 

ahadith al-sifdt\ 454. 

ahiretlik: 285. 

Ahmad>Ahad 595. 

Ahmad b. ^All (SufT): accompanied by beautiful youth 478. 

Ahmad b. ‘^Ata^: see Abu’1-*^Abbas. 

Ahmad b. Hanbal (founder of Hanbaiite school of jurisprudence, d. 241/855.— 
El: Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hanbal; ThG passim and especially 3/456-65): 
scolded for associating with Bishr 314. 
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Ahmad b. Hasan al-Maymandl (vizier of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, d. 424/ 
1032.— El; Maymandl): with MahmOd in reception hall 64, 264; becomes 
Mahmud’s vizier 310; advises Mahmud to sell Ayaz 380 f.; with Mahmud and 
Ayaz at troop review 429. 

Ahmad al-Hujayml (ThG 2/95, 98 f.): 465. 

Ahmad b. Hsa al-Kharraz (Abu Sa'^id, famous Sufi, d. 277/890-91.— SulamI, 
Tabaqdt 228-32; Ta^rlkh Baghdad 4/276-78; Amedroz 581; GAS 1/646, no. 
18; ThG 4/286): described God like Layla 456; his epistle and Sarraj 467; 
sees Prophet in dream 538. 

Ahmad Jami (Abu Nasr Ahmad b. Abl Hasan Namaqi Zhanda-Pil, famous Persian 
Sufi, d. 536/1142.— El: Ahmad-i Djam; Meier, “Zur Biographie Ahmad-i 
6am’s”; Anls al-td^ibJriy ed. ^Ali Fadil, Tehran 1367, see foreword): his 
dlwdn, his pantheistic verses 496; verses on qalandars and rinds 504. 

Ahmad KashanT (d. 949/1542): God has clothes of varied cut 495 f. 

Ahmad b. Khidroya (Ahmad b. Khidr5ya al-Balkhl, leading proponent of the 
ideal of chivalry,/wmww<3, d. 240/854-55.—Sulami, Tabaqdt 103-06; Gram- 
lich, Alte Vorbilder 2/95-112): the people 134; thief becomes his disciple 
334; has animals slaughtered for dogs of the street 339. 

Ahmad b. Kulayb (Andalusian grammarian, d. 426/1034-35.— Humaydi, 
Jadhwat al-muqtabis 134-37; Muntazam 8/83-86; Yaqut, Irshdd 4/108-26; 
Dabbi, Bughya 181-93, no. 402; Levi-Proven 9 al, “En relisant le Collier de 
la Colombe''\ Ibn Hazm, El Collar de la Paloma 242, 315-20): his love for 
Aslam 443. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ghanawl: on two friends who die at the same time 424. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Qala^’un: see Malik al-Nasir. 

Ahmad b. Salih (Abu Ja^^far Ibn al-Tabari al-MisrI, Egyptian traditionist, d. 
248/862-63,— Also: Ta^rikh Baghdad 4/195-202; Tahdhib aTTahdhlb 1/39- 
42): 460. 

Ahmad b. Yahya: see Ibn al-Jalla^ 

Ahmad b. Yahya b. Zakir al-Bazzaz (traditionist in Egypt.— Also: Lisdn al- 
Mlzdn 1/323): 459. 

Ahmed Dede: 430. 

Ahnaf b. Qays (famous Tamimite in Basra, general and statesman, d. 67/686- 
87.— El): renowned for his hilm 331; conversation with fool 332. 

ahwdl: see state. 

air (see also: wind): world-traveller comes back from ~ 348; stands on nothing¬ 
ness 625. 

‘"A^'isha (bint Abi Bakr, favorite wife of Prophet, d. 58/678.— El): 282; after 
Prophet’s ascension 284; man known as “the camel of ‘^A^isha” 433; favored 
by Prophet 583. 
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""Alisha bint Talha (b. ‘'Ubayd Allah, famous noble Arab woman of great beauty, 
daughter of one of most respected Companions of Prophet.— El): goes about 
without veil 417. 

^ajiba rabbuka min qawmin... 540. 

^ajjilu bi’l-salati... 277. 

Akbar (famous third Mughal ruler of Hindustan, 1542-1605.— El); one of his in¬ 
scriptions 47. 

Akhi-association: member of ~ has his hand chopped off 363; love in - 377. 

Akkaf(i) (Rukn al-Dln, Abu’l-Qasim ‘^Abd al-Rahman b. ^Abd al-Samad b. Ahmad 
b. ""All b. al-Akkaf al-Nisaburl, student of Abu Nasr ‘^Abd al-Rahlm b. al- 
Qushayri, released by Sultan Sanjar after invasion of Ghuzz, but he died a few 
days later on Dhu’l-Qa^da 549/Jan. 1155.— Munta^am 10/159; Sam^anl, 
Ansdb 47a-b; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil 11/120; SubkJ, Tabaqdt 4/246): repro¬ 
aches Sultan Sanjar 121; in dream sees himself walking ahead of Bayazid and 
Tirmidhl 293; and shoe thief 315; preaches too forcefully 323. 

Akwan: see Bezhan. 

alast-hond (in pre-existence): 275, 304, 352. 

Albanians: their love of beauty 516. 

Alburz Mts: 603. 

Aleppo: 466. 

Alexander (the Great, d. 323 BC): his cook 11, ftn. 6; his mirror 26; 36; Turkish 
girl he bestows as gift 51; in land of darkness 82; as example of greed 109; 
in Islamic Orient 111; and wise man 112; reads about three desirable things 
114; wise man at his death 114; more eloquent yesterday than today 115; or¬ 
ders his hand should hang out of coffin 115; with emperor of China 118; and 
wise man who disobeys him 119;^ poor man asks him for dirham 146; Plato 
silent in his presence 158; visits Plato who can prepare elixir 229; on main¬ 
taining moderation 323; in disguise 626, 631 11 Alexander romance: 82 II 
Alexander legend in IN 7; 11, ftn. 6. 

Alexius legend: 373. 

‘^Al! (b. Abl Talib, cousin and son-in-law of Prophet, fourth caliph, murdered 
40/661.— El): saying about the world 50, 190; asks Hudhayfa about wahy 
84; 101; on unjust imprisonment 108, 242; confides his suffering to well 
137; composed poetry 162; man tries to wield his sword 163; bodies here 
and in hereafter 194; day and night in Paradise 194; works as day-laborer for 
Jew 229; on disgrace associated with begging 229; on poverty 235; man 
asks him three questions 235; bedouin tells him of his illnesses 235; his 
marriage to Fatima 236; in dream sees woman who was stoned to death 278; 
wounds ant 293, 338; one of his descendants, a religious scholar and a youth 


^ Cf. Diogenes in Shahrastani 332, 333, Socrates in Ibn al-Qifli (Cairo 1326) 135 and 
more in Furuzanfar, Ma'^akhidh no. 50 on MathnawJ 2/1465 ff., as well as Nicholson’s 
Commentary in vol. 7/292. 
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305, 319; does not find fault with Connpanions of Prophet 314; exposes 
himself to Quraysh’s revenge 330; offers his murderer a drink 333; he is God 
468; does not perceive operation during prayers 548; would like to have fal¬ 
len in battle 550; rejects Satan 562. 

*^A1I Daya (‘'Abd Allah, related by marriage to Sultan Mahmud, under whose son 
and successor Mas'^ud [killed 432/1041] he serves as general [sipahsdldr ].— 
Tdrikh-i Bayhaqi, Index): with Ayaz he goes over to Mas'^ud 310. 

""AIT b. II Arslan ("^All Qarib, grand-chamberlain, hdjib-i buzurg, under sultans 
Mahmud and Mas^ud.— Tdrikh-i BayhaqT, Index); seats Muhammad b. 
Mahmud on throne 310. 

""All b. ‘'Isa (vizier, d. 334/946): old lady causes him to repent 102. 

‘'All al-Muqri'*: becomes Christian out of love for Christian girl 401. 

‘'All b. al-Muwaffaq (al-Baghdadi al-‘'Abid, d. 265/878-79. — Ta^rlkh Baghddd 
12/110-13; Hilya 10/312; Nafahdt [Lees] 120-21): dreams he is in Paradise 
588. 

^All b. Nasr al-Katib (d. 518/1124): on Sufis who see God in beautiful youths 
471 f. 

‘'All al-Sharlfi (transmitter of traditions to Ansari Harawi, d. Muharram 436/Aug. 
1044.— Ansari, Tabaqdt 107): narrator 280. 

‘'Ali Shir: see Nawa^i. 

‘'All Sirgani (cf. Abu ‘'All al-Hasan b. al-Suf! in Sam^'ani, Ansdb 322a?; see above 
Abu •'AIT S.): 339. 

Alldh, Alldh: Abu ‘'Uthman hears water device call out ~ 354; Shibli offers boys 
sugar to say ~ 543 II Allah betterinden saklasin: 239 II Allah versin: 280. 

allegory, likeness: ~ of the cave 192; used by mystics 458; what the eye sees is 
only a ~ 628. 

alms; 234; work as ~ of God 290; pious man on his ~ 299; stolen goods seen as 
~ 334; as idol 356. 

Alp Arslan (Seljuk ruler, born 420^/1029, d. 465/1072.— El): 440. 

amdna: 27; 642. 

ambergris: 90; farmer wants to produce ~ 302 f. 

""amid (see governor): 180; 654. 

Amin (‘'Abbasid caliph, killed 198/813.— El): 102. 

‘'Amir (b. ^Abd Allah) b. ^Abd (al-)Qays (al-‘'Anbari al-Zahid, d. under Mu^awiya, 
41-80/661-680.— Tabari, Index; Ibn Sa‘'d 7i/73-80; SarraJ, Luma'' [Arberry] 
9, 30; Hilya 2/87-95; Tahdhlb al-Tahdhib 5/77; ThG 2/87 f.; Gramlich, 
Weltverzicht passim): eats leeks 46, 231. 

amJr{^): religious scholars put themselves at disposal of - 104; public facilities 
provided by - 108; 168; Shibli resigns his functions as ~, and the ~ of Ray 
309; sells slaves 312; Ma^mun makes slave - of Basra 349; death because of 


4 


Consequently the information given on p. 440, line 16, is dubious. 
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love for son of 408; someone lets himself be struck by arrow of ~’s son 
409. 

‘'Ammar (b. Yasir, partisan of ‘'All, who fell in Battle of Siffin 37/657.— Hilya 
1/139-43; Sifat al-safwa 1/175-76; Kashshl 19-24; El): marries and immedi¬ 
ately divorces 249. 

amputation: of one leg as self-punishment 204. 

amn difference between ~ and irada 555. 

‘'Amr b. al-Akhnas al-TaT: 363. 

‘'Amr b. al-Harith (b. Ya^'qub al-Ansarl, Egyptian traditionist, d. between 
147/764 and 149/766.— Mizan 2/254-55; TahdhJb al-Tahdhlb 8/14-16; 
Khuldsat 244): 460. 

‘'Amr b. Qays (cf. Hilya 5/100-108, 6/111-12?; Tahdhlb al-Tahdhlb 8/91-94): 

580. 

‘'Amr b. ‘'Uthman al-MakkI (Sufi, d. in Baghdad 291/903-04.— SulamT, Tabaqdt 
200-05; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 1/345-80): reason for Satan being cursed 
560. 

‘'Amr b. Yuhanna: Mudrik b. ‘'All dies out of love for ~ 443. 

anacreontic: 382. 

Anad-Haqq (see also: I): 271, 463, 574, 608, 620, 627, 649. 

anamnesis: love of God is based on ^ 522; 526. 

Anas b. Malik (Companion of Prophet and famous traditionist, d. in Basra be¬ 
tween 91/709 and 93/711.— El): 459. 

Anatolia: bride abduction in ~ 413. 

anaesthesia: through proximity to beloved 431-33, 436; through prayer, etc. 
548. 

Andalusian: who sells slave woman he loves 405. 

andaru min waslid-hablb... 430. 

Andronicus legend: 340. 

angel(s): and world-traveller in MN 21; human beings are higher than - 21, 27, 
642 f., 644; bearers of God’s Throne 23, 619; obedience of 52; to man in 
dream 52; alongside lake when Muhammad makes his Ascension 74; weep 
over human beings 74; God’s talks with ~ 75, 266; 83; leads one back to 
right path 144; descend daily from sky 161; the two murdering ~ 168; omit 
to write down words and deeds 173, 581; earth and sky full of ~ 195; count 
patches on Jesus’ robe 208; protecting ~ 240; recording - 173, 242, 479, 

581, 588; visit ‘'Imran 245; jostle one another to acquire sighs 263; punish¬ 
ing ~ 266; Satan showed way to God 272; God can bestow work of ~ on 
sinners 287; 288; two transformed - and Moses 338; ~ in form of dove on 
Junayd’s corpse 340, 644; interrogation by in grave 523, 575; have 
doubts about Abraham’s loyalty 535 f.; Satan the cursed ~ 553; God orders - 
to bow down to Adam (see s.n.) 554, 556, 560, 568; God is not in need of 
adoration of ~ 568; die out of longing for God 568; bum up daily in God’s 
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light 568, (643); love the one chosen by God 577; 10,000 ~ 638; emerged 
from will of soul 636; are derivation from yourself 638; learn to know love 
by prostrating themselves before Adam 643; 644; 645; 648. 

animal(s) (see also: bird; game; mouse; pig; etc.): and world-traveller 26 f.; 
transformation into form of ~ 192 f.; mercifulness toward -- rewarded in here¬ 
after 286; 306; not to show contempt for ~ 317-18; relation to ~ 334-40; 
and Mu‘'tazila 337; God Himself is supposed to reside within wild - 465, 
469; 633; 635. 

Anonymous, Blue: see Blue Anonymous. 

Anoshirwan (Khusraw Anoshirwan, Sassanid king of Iran, 531-579 AD): inim¬ 
itable paragon of all virtues of a ruler 109; meets wailing fool 121; calls 
governor to account 122; on secret 158; blind Buzurgmihr solves riddle for ~ 
188; 189; on poverty 228; and singer Barbud 228; and old man who plants 
tree 293, 326. 

Ansari: see Zakariyya^ 

Ansar! HarawT (Abu Isma^Il ‘'Abd Allah b. Muhammad, Suf! author, d. 481/ 
1089.— Ibn Rajab, Dhayl 64-85; Nafahat [Lees] 376-80; GAL^ 1/557, 
Suppl. 1/773-75; H. Ritter, “Philologika VIII”, 89-100; Serge de Laugier de 
Beaurecueil, ^Abdullah Ansdn\ see Bibliography): on Bayazid 280. 

ant(s): 17; mentioned in Koran 26; lame ~ and Solomon 42; 50; 86; and wasp 
(cricket) 94; gathers grains 98; 154; men of violence changed into - 193; 
285; obedient like ~ 293; '^Al! wounds - 293, 338; 322; 323; postponed 
meal 339; Solomon and ~ in love 398 f.; 536; 635; 647; 651. 

anthropomorphism {tashblh)\ 153; 365; 452-60; 464; 492; Makk! on - 509. 

Antichrist: 553. 

Antigonus (well-known general of Alexander’s, d. 301): and the cynic 146. 

Antiquity, Late Antiquity: 196; 227; 256; 323; 325; 352; 363; 450; 507 f.; 
517. 

Antisthenes (Greek philosopher, founder of Cynic school of philosophy; philo¬ 
sophy for him only consists of ethics; goal of wise man is happiness, d. 
366 BC): only wise man is king 110. 

Anwar! (Awhad al-D!n Muhammad b. ‘^Al!, Persian poet of Seljuk period, d. circa 
563/1167.— A. Ate§, in: Islam Arts.: Envari): 162. 

apple: to shoot it from someone’s head 125. 

apprentice: cross-eyed ~ 645.^ 

Arab: gambles away his money in qalandarkhdna 394; 453; eats with five fin¬ 
gers 589 II Arabia: 394. 

^Arafat (^Arafa, place of pilgrimage east of Mecca.— El): Satan at ~ 272, 563; 
288. 

Ararat: see Jud!. 


5 


Also in Mathnawi 1/327 ff., Marziibannama 83. 
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archangel and world-traveller: in MN 20. 

archer (see also: bow): swears at shot arrow 140. 

Archimedes (allegedly student of Aristotle): and Turkish girl 51. 

Ardashir (founder of Iranian Sassanid dynasty, 226-241 AD): his command to 
execute his wife not carried out 395; recognizes his son Shapur 526 f., 578. 

(Pseudo-)Areopagite (Dionysius, third Areopagite, converted by Paul — Acta 
Apost. 17:33—first bishop of Athens. Under his name, a Christian Neo-Pla- 
tonist around 500, apparently from Syria and dependent on Proclus [d. 485], 
composed a series of writings in which by combining Neo-Platonism and 
ecclesiastical Christianity a system of Christian mysticism was developed. 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2. Aufl. Bd. 1): 470. 

""Arif Chalabi (son of Sultan Walad, head of Mawlawl order from 712/1312 to 
719/1320.— Abdiilbaki Golpinarli, Mevldnd'dan sonra MevlevUik, pp. 65- 
95; O’Kane, Feats 576-682): 487. 

arinVl-ashyd^a kamd hi: 628. 

Aristotle (d. 322 BC): his student Archimedes and Turkish girl 51; at Alexander’s 
death 112; his judgement of tongue 158; visits Plato 229; 363. 

Aristoxenes (of Tarentum, Aristotle’s student in Athens): 363. 

armband, bracelets: Mahmud throws one to sifter of earth 128, 358; woman 
sends ahead her -- to hereafter 191. 

Armenia: 401. 

arrogance, pride: 15, 101 f.; 134; of men of power 117 f.; makes one ritually un¬ 
clean 299; Satan’s ~ 560. 

arrow: rebounds on archer 38; archer curses ~ he has shot 140; 152; life resem¬ 
bles an 189; 346; eyelashes like 380; to give up a hundred lives for the 
sake of ~ 405, 546; lover causes his own death by beloved’s ~ 409; 566; 
Ayaz wants to be target of Mahmud’s ~ 409; 546; ‘^AII does not feel arrow¬ 
head 548. 

^Arudl-i Samarqandl (see Bibliography): on Ayaz 309. 

ascension: of Prophet 236, 284, 286, 291, 621 f.; Prophet on his ~ beholds God 
as a youth 365, 459 f.; whether he saw God on ~ 454; Muhammad’s bond 
with God on ~ 594 f.; Bayazid’s ~ 648. 

asceticism (zuhd): parents and children force one to abandon path of ~ 5; one of 
birds boasts of his 15, 302; renouncing world and ~ 198-216; sexual - 
203; suppression of vital instincts 210; - of food 211; a youth attains noth¬ 
ing through it 299; 639 II ascetic(s): duck ~ among birds 12; bird is one mo¬ 
ment an ~ , the next a wine-drinker 13; and Sultan Sanjar 121; reproaches 
madman 175; contrasted with knower of God 203; attitude of - toward carnal 
soul 211; where ~ gets his daily sustenance 226; Moses and ~ 266; does not 
want to recite prayers for dead over sinner 269; they feel unsure 283; laugh¬ 
ing-stock of devil 295; Nasr b. Ahmad becomes ~ 331 f.; 338; 359; 384; 
falls in love with hetaera 444; represent huliil 465; 505; hostile attitude of 
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Christian - to family 537; sells God for bird’s song 538, 619; Indian ~ 550 
II ascetic tests of strength: 474; 479; 512. 

A§ 9 i Dede: 506. 

Ash^^ari; see Abu Musa. 

Ashlar! (see Bibliography): and Kalabadhi 68; iktisdb 69; on anthropomorphic 
doctrines 461; beholding God in here and now 464; people who think God 
inhabits wild animals 465, 469; doctrine of God’s activity 615, 616 II 
Ash^^arites: 454; their influence 472. 

ashes: fire wears - out of sorrow 25; Abu ‘'Uthman has ~ thrown over him 239; 
remedy made from burned person’s - 551 II heap of ashes: fool sitting on ~ 
89, 351, 569 II ashhouse: Sufi in ~ 60; fool takes refuge from stone-throwers 
in ~ 182; 602; 642; 645 II man living in ashhouse: Mahmud visits -- 129, 
576; falls in love with prince 416, 439; does not dare raise his eyes to King 
568. 

‘^A§iq Qelebi (see Bibliography): story about FerdT and his lover 410 f. 

dshnd^r. see acquaintance. 

Asia Minor: 270. 

a^qin odu evvel dU§er... 417. 

Aslam (Abu’l-Hasan Aslam b. Ahmad b. SaTd b. Aslam b. ^Abd al-^'AzIz.— 
Humaydi, Jadhwat al-muqtabis 162-63; Dabbi, Bughya 224-25; Levi- 
Proven^al, “En relisant le Collier de la Colombe'' 357; Ibn Hazm, El Collar 
de la Paloma 242, note 1): Ahmad b. Kulayb’s love of -- 443. 

Asma*^! (Abu Sa^Id ^Abd al-Malik b. Qurayb, famous grammarian, d. 213/828 or 
214, 216, 217.— GAS 8/71 ff.): and street-sweeper 230; and negro in chains 
274. 

aspiration, striving: high - 15, 25, 210, 319-22, 357, 398 f.; striving after art 
of making gold 49; after power, etc. 1 12; after the hereafter 200 f.; active ~ 
of seeker of God 357. 

Asrafrl (archangel.— El: Israffl; tsldm Ans.\ Israfil): and world-traveller in MN 
22, 351; 636; 648. 

Asrdrndrna (see Bibliography under AN): 1, its contents 30; 22nd maqdla 158; 
23rd maqdla 158 f.; 613. 

assayer: Satan as ~ 564. 

astrologer: wipes out horoscope in sand 570. 

^Atika (not daugher but wet-nurse, zCr, of Harun al-Rashid.— Tabari III 575): 
sends Bahlul a date-pudding 225.^ 

atom(s): every ~ recounts experiences 21; 46; 71; 85; 145; 195; 260; 264; ev¬ 
ery ~ consists of a Jacob who is looking for Joseph 358; God makes a mirror 
from ~ of this world 495; 527; 533; an - of love of God 534; 578 f.; God 
will make limbs into -- 588; to see a hundred rosegardens in every - 591. 


^ In the Fawat al-wafayat 1/82 Hamduna, the daughter of Harun, appears in place of 
"Atika(Tabari III 577, 758). 
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^Attar: possesses no knowledge of God 85; 109; his negligence 143; what his 
dying father said to him 143; on himself 151-164, 188, 216, 279, 295; his 
composing poetry 156 ff.; his sympathy for poor 156; distances himself 
from qaslda poets and court poets 161, 230; pride and self-importance 163; 
compared with AbuM-^Ala"^ 168; his fools compared with those of NisaburT’s 
172; his lyric poetry 188; holds up sinners as models 209, 305, 318 f., 551; 
ancient wise men in ~ 227; his praise of suffering 259 ff., 545; took up pos¬ 
ition in the field of sin 265 f.; asks dying man what provisions he has with 
him, has hope in God’s mercy 277 f.; his weak point, poverty in works and 
helplessness 279 ff.; his parents pray for him 282; his uncertainty of being 
saved 283; asks Prophet to intercede for him 284; asks God for good fortune 
289; his predilection for stories about royal slaves 308; does not belong to 
Sufis 342; his models 385; takes up ideas of A. GhazzalT 409; earthly and 
heavenly love in his epics 457 f,; 470; his Qalandariyydt wa-khamriyydt 
505; God’s beauty 517-19; his Diwdn 518 f.; God alone worthy of love 523; 
his own search for God in his epics 528; warns against hulul 609; 613, 626; 
unity of all things 623; multiplicity from unity 628; calls to his soul to be¬ 
gin poetry’s work 645; his piety 656. 

attribute(s) (see also: characteristics) of God: Jahm on ~ 166; one -- settles in a 
youth 471; to remain in ocean of - 528; love is ~ 573; God took on ~ of hu¬ 
manity 578; attribute of beauty 624; world is manifestation of various ~ 
636. 

Avicenna: see Ibn Sina. 

awe, reverence: overawed before God 22; before name of God 306; before king 
350; 586. 

Awhad al-Dln KirmanT (Hamid, Persian mystic, d. mid-7th cent. AH.— Nafahdt 
[Lees] 684-89; Mandqib-i Awhad al-Din): proponent of doctrine of shahid 
487 f.; SuhrawardI on him 489, 491, 514; Shams and - 489, 490, 524; 593; 
shahid 490; 491; 495; 514; and caliph’s son 514. 

Ayasofya Mosque: saying in ~ 277. 

Ayaz (Arabic: Ayas, Abu’l-Najm, slave, favorite and officer of Mahmud of 
Ghazna; see pp. 310 ff.): smashes jewel, ruby cup 222, 312; his exemplary 
behavior as slave 309-12; supports Mas^'ud after Mahmud’s death 310 f.; 
Farrukhl’s qaslda on ~ 310 f.; Mahmud buys him 311 f.; keeps his old 
shabby clothing 312; endowed with proper manners and modesty 309 f.; 
only possesses a Mahmud 341, 344, 589; Mahmud visits ~ by secret pas¬ 
sage 345, 446, 637; abstains from plunder 347, 540; Mahmud gives him 
kingdom and army 348; for him Mahmud is Huma 349; - envies slave exe¬ 
cuted by Mahmud 350 f.; Mahmud-Ayaz stories 377; becomes ever more for¬ 
eign to Mahmud 378 f., 445; Mahmud wants to set him free 379; Mahmud 
and feet of ~ 379, 428 f., 564, 607; jealous of stone Mahmud rubs his foot 
with 380; has caught Mahmud with lock of his hair 380; Mahmud sells him 
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in anger 380 f.; should not serve anyone else after Mahmud’s death 381, 
561; Mahmud-Ayaz ideal love couple 384; salt vendor, fools, beggars fall in 
love with ~ 392 ff., 440; woman dies out of love for ~ 394, 440; will not 
appear for parade 396, 579; would like to be target for Mahmud’s arrow 409, 
566; in bath 418; senses Mahmud’s presence 420, 526; 578; faints at same 
time as Mahmud 424; Mahmud and ~ both exactly the same at playing polo 
426; Mahmud asks him which of them is more good-looking 426 f.; jealous 
of game Mahmud catches 428; partition wall unto himself 429; Mahmud, ~ 
and Hasan at troop review 429; 458; exchanges clothing with Mahmud 525, 
578, 626; model for love of God 534, 540. 

“^Ayn al-Qudat al-HamadhanI (Abu’l-Ma‘'all '"Abd Allah b. Muhammad MayaniJT, 
Persian mystic, executed in Hamadan 7 Jumada II 525/May 7, 1131.— 
Meier, “Stambuler Handschriften” 1-9; ""Abd al-Husayn NawaT, “‘'Ayn al- 
Qudat-i Hamadani” in: Yddgar 3/1946-47, no. 2/63-70, no. 3/78 and 80, and 
no. 4/66-67; cf. Oriens 7/1954/204; for bibliographical information cf. 
Leonard Lewisohn, “In Quest of Annihilation”): Tirmidhi’s death in his 
presence 408; and HallaJ 412; earthly beloved is veil before God’s beauty 
451 f.; on al-Qahtabl who saw God in form of his mother 462; heavenly 
love-play in earthly shahid 493; 559; God’s love of Himself 571. 

Ayyub al-QurashI (see Bibliography): 543. 

Azar (father of patriarch Abraham, fashioner of idols.— ThaHabi 47; El): 
Mahmud does not want to be associated with ~ 304. 

‘'AzazTI (El): Satan’s earlier name 556. 

^Aziz (= Potiphar): Joseph sends man^ to ~ for help 542. 

^AzraTl (angel of death.— El: HzraTl; Islam Ans.\ Azrail): and world-traveller 
23; and Solomon and young man 37;^ enters even most secure castle 37; and 
rich man at hour of death 38, 190; does not let himself be bribed 49; and 
donkey-crier 192; Abraham will not hand over his life to him 552; 636; 
648. 

Azraql (Zayn al-Din Abu Bakr b. Isma^il, Persian poet, d. before 465/1072.— 
El): 162. 

‘'Azza (beloved of poet Kuihayyir [d. 105/723].— GAS 2/408-09; El): 493, 

Baba Kuhl-i ShirazT (allegedly a Persian poet, see p. 496): pantheistic verses 
496; on beholding God 591 f. 

Babylon: 6. 

Baghdad: 102; 185; 224; 390; 400; 418; 432; 451; 471; 476; 481; 514; 545; 
580; 611; 654. 

Baha^ al-Din Zakariyya^ Multani (Sufi shaykh, teacher and father-in-law of poet 
Hr^i, d. 666/1267-68.—[Lees] 583-84; Edwards 1032): 497. 


7 

8 


The man is the cupbearer, cf. Speyer 208. 

Additional references in Furuzanfar, Ma^dkhidh, no. 10. 
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Bahlul (Buhlul b. ^Amr, Abu Wuhayb al-SayrafT, fool during time of caliph Harun 
al-Rashid [d. 193/809], —Sifat al-safwa 2/290-91; Fawdt al-wafaydt 1/82- 
83; El: Buhlul; Marzolph, Der weise Narr BuhluL On his grave cf. F. Sarre-E. 
Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebied, Berlin 1920, 
2/180; and GAL^, Suppl. 1/350 under 954); lies down alongside grave 40; 
strikes graves 49; and Harun 94, 110, 112, 116, 121, 122 f.; holds up earth 
before man’s face 102; walks about barefoot in puddles in winter 103; 
throws food from ruler to dogs 122; on hobby-horse 177; in Basra 185; 
Zubayda C^Atika) sends ~ food 225; eats date-pudding by himself 225.9 
Bahram Gor (Iranian king of Sassanid dynasty, 420-438 AD): invited by officer 
130; and female harp player 395. 

baker: hypocritical ~ and Shibli 74, 298; goes crazy baking bread 135. 
Bakhtydrndma (story of king Azadbakht’s son who was carried off by robbers 
and brought to king of Kirman where, having grown up, he attempts to over¬ 
come king’s wrath and destructive counsels of latter’s viziers by recounting 
ten tales.— Grundriss der iran. Phil. 2/323-26): 2. 

Bakr b. al-Mu^'tamir (secretary and messenger of caliph Amin [193-198/809- 
813],— Tabari III 765 ff., see Index; Jahshiyarl, Index): at death of Harun 
242. 

Balaam (Bileam, Old Testament soothsayer): 98; 170. 

BaFamI (name of two ministers of Samanid rulers: Abu’l-Fadl Muhammad b. 
""Ubayd Allah, d. 329/940 and his son Abu ^All Muhammad b. Muhammad— 
El): disavows God 82. 

Balkh (ancient Bactra in north of present-day Afghanistan.— El; ThG 2/508 f.; 

Radtke, “Theologen und Mystiker”): Ibn Adham from - 206; 369. 
ball: and polo-stick 72, 155, 415. 
ballista: young man struck by ~ 138, 154. 

banquet(s) (see also: food): of Sufis 191; hypocritical baker arranges -- for Shibli 
298; cancelled by muhtasib 331; ant delays ~ 339; of Khwarazmshah, Sultan 
Mas^ud and Sufis 507. 
banner: leather - of Sassanids 111; 124. 

Banu Makhzum (most prestigious sub-tribe of Quraysh in Mecca.— El: 

Makhzum): moral preacher’s sermon causes death of a youth from -481. 
baqd^ ba^d al-fand^: 17; 152; 652 f.; 654 f. 
barber: Greek - and Turk 67. 

Barbud (famous musician at time of Khusraw Anoshirwan): 228. 

Barkyaruq (Seljuk sultan, 485-498/1092-1104.— El): 654. 

Barlaam: 275. 
barrel: fool in ~ 116. 

basket-weaving: Solomon’s - 54, 123, 207. 


9 


Also in Fawat al-wafaydt 1/82. 
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Basra (ThG 2/1-4): 185; 253; Ma^mun makes slave amir of ~ 349. 

Basrans: weaken carnal soul through fasting 211. 

Basus: 98. 

bat: wants to fly to sun 60, 210, 321. 

bath(house): fool takes refuge in ashhouse of ~ 182; Abu Sa'^id in ~ 231, 280; 
Ibn Adham wants to visit ~ 289; Rabi^'a bint Ka'^b’s death in - 371; 397; 
dervish dies at his beloved’s order in -- 407; Mahmud sees Ayaz in ~ 418. 

BawazTj (small village near Salamiyya in district of Mosul): 511. 

Bayazid BistamI (Abu Yazid Tayfur b. ""Isa b. Suroshan, d. 261/874.— H. Ritter, 
“Die ausspriiche des Bayezid Bistami”; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 50/1.10; 
idem, Der eine Gott, passim [s.v. Abu YazTd]): experience of God 13; journey 
of soul 18; fire-worshipper converts at hand of - 76; does not talk about 
cause 83; girds himself with Magian belt 197, 284; on renouncing world 
202; against carnal soul 211; one should bring along helplessness to God, 
etc. 262; “I am sublime!” (subhdni) 271, 608, 620, 649; asked what he has 
brought with him to hereafter 280; lets Akkafi walk ahead of him 293; 302; 
dog gives him instructions 317; in cemetery of Jews 335; Hell-fire is extin¬ 
guished in his presence 335; wants to swallow up Hell-fire 336; wants to be 
alone in Hell 336; unexpectedly finding treasure 347; 356; and flogged lover 
431; God appears to him as a youth 462; dream of his serving woman 523; 
Yahya b. Mu^adh writes to him 530; on men of piety who become frightened 
before Paradise 540; Paradise is separation from God 541; jealous of himself 
544; experiences God’s majesty 567 f.; what he says in grave to interrogat¬ 
ing angels 575; God’s reckoning 588; sought by dervish 598; has sought 
God 598; 617; Dhu’l-Nun sends companion to him 598; asked what is most 
amazing thing 605, 613; when bondsman reaches God 605; practices poly¬ 
theism with milk 616; his four errors 617; earth and heaven are - 646; ex¬ 
plains he is all things 647 f.; his heavenly journey 648; appears to disciple 
in dream 648; on unity 650; sees himself come forth from behind curtain 
650. 

bazaar: inscription in Egyptian ~ 49 f.; fool in ~ 99; child in ~ separated from 
its mother 139; rich Christian in ~ 240; drunken idol in ~ 500; fire in ~ of 
Baghdad 580. 

Bazdawi (Pazdawl) (Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ^Abd al-KarIm, d. 493/1100): 
on imam 108; on Hululls 471. 

beard: to have it shaved 101; worshipper of God with ~ 355; man drowns because 
of ~ 355; God with ~ 460. 

Beatrice: 495. 

beauty (see also: youth, young man): human ~ mixture of mucus and blood 14, 
cf. 50; vanity because of - 101; 130; 132; 150; slaves valued according to 
their ~ 350; 414; wants to be loved 415 f.; effect of 431, 435, cf. 451, 591; 
Michelangelo’s relation to 448; inner ~ 452; love of ~ among Albanians 
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516.— God’s beauty: God is beautiful and loves ~ 494; God’s - 132, 468, 
489, 544, 586; in hereafter 24, 539, 544, 549, 589; anamnesis of ~ 522; ef¬ 
fect of (unveiled) ~ 492, 498, 624; God loves His own - 494, 498, 502, 517 
f., 571 f., 629; in heart’s mirror 590; in nature and in all things 495, 628 f.; 
of Simurgh 590.— God’s beauty in human being 149, 361, 373, 377, .451 
ff., 468, 470, 474, 488 ff., 494 ff., 516 f. II cult of beauty: in Antiquity 516; 
among pages of Seraglio in Turkey 506 II contemplating beauty: see shahid', 
among Albanians 516. 

bedouin: thirsty -- finds jewel in desert 49; robs fool’s turban 177; asks God for 
clothing 184; Prophet and - with female camel 222; tells ‘^Ali about three 
illnesses 235; with doves 268; negro slave of and Asma‘^i 274; thinks he 
has found water of Paradise 280 f.;^^ demands reward from God for pilgrim¬ 
age 287 f.; pious woman and - 366-69; Dhu’l-Nun meets ~ in love 435; 
Gabriel in appearance of ~ 462. 

bee(s): in Koran 26; 50; 130; honey does not come from ^ 646. 

begging: ‘"All on ~ 229 II begging bowl: dervish with ~ before Nizam al-Mulk 
161 f. II beggar(s): and king 36, 92, 110, 114; true king 119, 227; men of 
power are real ~ 120; loves princes 132, 410, 416, 429, 439 f.; and shop- 
owner 153; meets Mahmud with big army 182; implores Allah for gifts 219; 
and names of abuse 230; ^ in oven and king 231; ‘'Attar comes as - to God 
279; asked by God what he has brought with him 279; loves Ayaz 393; NurT 
hears blind ~ pronounce name of God 530; to see God in king and 591. 

beginners: no illuminations 342, 452, 596. 

beholding, seeing, sight: beauty and its effects 149 f., 431; beardless youths 
397, 474-84, 486, 494, 516 f.; beautiful objects 473; absolute beauty 
459.— beholding God 24, 261; 455, 463, 475, 488 f., 529, 586, (in here¬ 
after) 588-91, 604, (everywhere) 591; whoever has reached ~ no longer has 
need of knowledge 606. 

BehlQl (Bektashi poet): criticizes God 186. 

Being, existence: to become nothing in God’s ~ 28; to be occupied with one’s 
own ~ 92; lover’s ~ is only borrowed 434; 500; 528; only God has true ~ 
573; 593; 599; to die unto your ~ 602; (primordial) ocean of -- 613, 625, 
631, 634, 656; nothing in ~ except God 620-21; God’s transcendent ~ 630; 
to disappear in -- 632; primordial ground of ~ 637; ~ that flows through all 
things is identified with mystic 647; divinity is - devoid of qualities 650. 

being cut off: see partition wall. 

being possessed: 174. 

being silent: 62; 63; 139; 155; Plato remains silent before Alexander 158, 229; 
pious man, Anoshirwan, Luqman, Aristotle, a pir on ~ 159. 

Bektash (slave of Ka^b): 369-71, 518. 


Also: *^Awfi, Jawami^ in Furuzanfar, Ma^akhidh no. 19; Introduction 192. 
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Bektashi: dervishes 175; ~ poets 176, 186, 336; holds up to God as model 
Mehmed Ali Pa§a 181; ~ cemetery 430. 

belief, faith (see also: unbelief): to sacrifice ~ for love 13, 400; between ~ and 
infidelity 16, 143, 146, 153 f., 279; and unbelief the same 16, 357, 503; 
neither nor doubt 22, professing true ~ 67, 282; God decides on ~ and infi¬ 
delity 70, 74 ff.; children’s ~ of old women 82; all the same to God 142; 
in vain 142; indifference toward ~ and infidelity 144; neither - nor infidelity 
in hereafter 191; salt of ~ 197; to die after accepting true ~ 197; ~ balances 
out sins 283; Muhammad bestows ~ 295; loyalty in 303-06; insincerity in 
~ 303, 596; to go beyond unbelief and - 400; zealous belief of anthropo- 
morphists 455; 477. 

believer(s): Prophet is intercessor for ~ 20, 67, 284, 335, 581; world is prison 
of - 51, 54, 60, 135, 280; will not remain for eternity in Hell 71; things go 
well for infidel and badly for ~ 240; sickness is '-’s share in Hell-fire 241; 
553; God chooses and infidels 582; comes forth from ocean of eternity 
633. 

beloved (see also: lover): earthly cannot become possession 378; keep secret 
of ~ 396; do not put ~ on display 396; jealousy of - 396; should not see 
himself 397; giving up selfish wishes for sake of ~ 398; obedience to ~ 398; 
harshness of - 402-05, 408 f.; sacrificing one’s life for ~ 405 f.; death at 
command of ~ 406 f.,^ ^ by means of ~ ; suffering for sake of ~ 413 f.; 
killing ~ 414; indifference of ~ 414 f.; needs lover 416 ff.; love emanates 
from - 417; flaw of ~ person 417 f.; transference of love to everything con¬ 
nected with -419 f.; secret rapport with - 420; is seen in everything 420; 
identification with - 421 ff.; extinction in - 427 ff.; closeness to - 430 ff., 
not pleasant but tormenting 434; inability to endure sight of - 435, deadly 
effect 436 ff.; friendliness of - 441; separation from - 444 f.; inner pres¬ 
ence, indifference to external presence of - 445 ff.; on Resurrection lovers 
will possess their - 478; visualizing - during prayers 491; light of God in 
face of - 492 ff., etc.— divine beloved 15; 27; 68; 84; 244; 257; 271; 357 
f.; to sacrifice one’s life for - 550; lover as mirror of - 574; to become - 
595, 606; Mahmud as symbol of -: see Mahmud; becoming merged in - 612. 

belt of Christians and Magians: neither - nor robe of Sufis pleases world-trav¬ 
eller 22, 146; fire-worshipper cuts - 76; to gird waist of gebrs with - 82; 
NasrabadT with - 145; ^Attar with - 151; Bayazid with - 197, 284; 305; 
500; to gird oneself with fourfold - 505; Shibli with - 544. 

belt-player: and Mahmud 124. 

Benjamin: Joseph— story 266; recognizes Joseph 375, 526, 527; Joseph hides 
cup in his luggage 564. 


H Also in 5/1242 ff. 
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Beruni (BirunT, Abu’l-Rayhan Muhammad b. Ahmad, famous Iranian scholar, d. 
440/1048.— El: Birunl; GAL^ 1/626, Suppl, 1/870): on Sufis dying by act 
of will 408. 

Besarndma: 608. 

to bestow: reward in hereafter for good works 329. 

bewilderment, confusion: valley of -- in MT 16, 18, 149; birds end up in -- due to 
register of their deeds 17, 618 f., 650, 654; 62; God (Mahmud) creates ~ 64; 
in seeking knowledge of God’s essence and world-ground 80, 84; death 
brings release from ~ 88; from uncertainty and split judgement 144 f.; 
^Attar’s -- 153, 156 f,, 528; for fools world is full of ~ 178; law is a way out 
of confused situation 294; God’s (Simurgh’s) self-manifestation causes ~ 
498; 528; Satan in because of command and counter-command 556; of 
world-traveller 639. 

Bezhan (Iranian hero of national epic held prisoner in well by Afrasiyab and pro¬ 
vided with food by his wife Manezha; Rustam succeeds in removing huge 
stone with which demon Akwan has covered well and frees Bezhan.— Shdh- 
ndma 3/1089-1129): of the soul 214. 

Bilal (b. Rabah, Abyssinian slave, early Companion and muezzin of Prophet, d. 
in Damascus 20/641.— Hilya 1/147-51; Sifat al~safwa 1/171-74; El): model 
for enduring pain 247. 

bird(s) (see also: Huma, Kyknos, Simurgh, hoopoe, and other names of birds): of 
Risdlat al-tayr 8 f.; of MT 10-18, 125, 294, 357, 567, 569, 614, 632 f., 651 
f., 655; thirty ~ at court of Simurgh 16 f., 322, 570, 571, 579 f., 591, 608, 
618 f., 623, 638, 650, 654; single, unnamed ~ of MT and hoopoe 13-15, 
37, 54, cf. 560, 134, cf. 256, 144, 170, 174, 209 f., 215, 255, cf. 314 f. 
and 587, 262, 276, 294, 302, 314, 321, 355, 523, 525; and world-traveller 
in MN 26 f.; every hundred years removes one millet seed 88, 358; man 
catches ~ 97; lamenting ~ (owl) 138; hawk let loose against -- 168; of soul 
192, 212; to rely on God like - 221; blind ~ is nourished 223; satisfied with 
half a date 228; which has her eggs hatched by foreign 275, 526, 553; to 
scatter grain for ~ 286; Kazaruni and ~ 337; boy puts ~ in cage 340; and 
Sumnun 387, 533; worshipper of God sells God for ~’s song 538 f.; in that 
world ~ doesn’t come from egg 646 II Risdla of the Birds', see Risdlat al-tayr. 

BirunI: see Beruni. 

Bishr (lover of Hind; cf. Fihrist 306): 494. 

Bishr: and natural philosopher 615. 

Bishr al-Hafi (b. al-Harith, famous Sufi, d. 10 Muharram 227/31 Oct. 841.— 
Sulami, Tabaqdt 39-47; ThG 3/104 ff.): on hadlth scholars 104 f.; and paper 
with God’s name on it 282, 307; Ahmad b. Hanbal’s association with ~ 314; 
and flogged man 432; and insane leper 536 f. 

bitter: see food II bitterness: of death 41; Satan does not see ~ of dregs 565. 

blessed ones: ten ~ sure of salvation 71. 
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blessedness: closeness to God is ~ 26L 

blind (man): 86; dies at beloved’s order 406; to weep oneself -517; Nuri and - 
beggar; rejects Bishr al-Haf! 536 f.; Shibli wants to be resurrected ~ 544; 
cured by ashes of burnt person 551; 591; goes off to steal with cripple 600. 

blood: beauty mixture of mucus and - 14, 51, 525; to walk in - 15; 140; unbelief 
in the - 154; to drink one’s own ~ 189; not to shed murderer’s ~ 189; - of 
musk-gazelle changed into musk 272; to smell - in musk 331; Hallaj per¬ 
forms ritual ablution with his own - 545; fool has his shroud inscribed with 
his heart’s - 547; lovers of God thirst for their own - 553; Satan sits in 
men’s - 553; Satan weeps black - 561; ocean of heart’s - 570 II blood-bond: 
594. 

blood-money, wergild: to accept no ~ 189; God pays ~ 549 f. 

Blue Anonymous (see Bibliography): 388. 

body, bodies: is cage 9; and soul 22, 27, 193, 599 ff.; two souls in one ~ 421, 
649; man has devil in his - 554; heart and - lost in God 618, 632. 

boldness (see also: impudence; idldl): toward king 15, 174; toward God, permit¬ 
ted to His friends 169, 170. 

bondsman: see bondsman of God (under God); slave. 

bone(s): to give - to animal soul to eat 12, 112; Huma who eats ~ 26; man con¬ 
sists of - 60; Jesus brings - back to life 95; lion arises from - 205; fool 
gnaws on ~ 351; 353; 413. 

book (see also: Tablet of destiny; document): actions written in God’s - 70; 
sky’s ~ of torments 152; ‘^Attar’s companion 160; - of lovers 399. 

bottle(s): to fill with tears 277; world is ~ 322; cross-eyed apprentice sees two ~ 
645. 

bow: eternity resembles - 73; 300; 409; to place two bows together 594 II 
archer: beloved as ~ 409, 566. 

bowl: slave carries covered ~ 85; ~ of silver and gold emerges from rift in earth 
223; - of Joseph that emits a tone 327. 

boy(s) (see also: Christian boy; youth): weak ~ called Rustam 41; they wipe 
clean writing-tablet 43; madman annoyed by - 58, 116, 171, 182, 185, 
532; is born on ship’s plank 75; playing by himself 117; enraged like - 
124 f.; Mahmud helps - who is fishing 130; weeping - and pious man 141; 
naughty - put outside door 174; fighting over nut 223, 605; plays the dog 
230; Nizam al-Mulk as - 326; Sufyan buys nightingale from - 339; puts bird 
in cage 340; Mahmud places Indian - next to him on throne 345; beats his 
lover 390; merchant loves - who sells millet-beer 391; sees himself in mir¬ 
ror 397, 596; murid falls in love with Christian - 401; drags lover over field 
of thorns 405, 546; man dies at command of ~ he loves 407; cuts out his 
heart 408; lover lets himself be shot by ~ 409; Suf! kills - he loves 414; and 
wooden sword 451; Ibn Nubata’s verses to - 466; Sufis revere God in beauti¬ 
ful - 471; Junayd’s experience with teacher and schoolboy 476; young man 
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dies in chaste love for ~ 483 f.; about “Boy, sing the qalandar tune” 

504; to vacillate between love of ~ and longing for God 518; Riyah kisses ~ 
537; Shibli has say “Allah” for piece of sugar 543. 

Brahmans: 468, 

branding iron: 258 II brand 212; 258. 

bread(s): see God as beslower of ~ 23; to eat leeks without -- 46, 231; fool hun¬ 
gry for ~ 55 f., 184; fool will never again ask for ~ 58; two -- without work 
58; acquired only after slaps on back of neck 60; fiddle player can no longer 
earn ~ 82; Joseph’s brothers will ask him for ~ 92; Jesus and three ~ 95; 
Alexander eats two ~ a day 118; Mahmud eats one a day 118; baker wants 
no further -- 135; tyrant’s ~ 156; intelligent people lack -- 166; God makes ~ 
scarce 169; Kharaqani asks God for ~ 170; God makes one full without - 
178; ~ is highest name of God 178; 184; to give away world for and throw 
it to dogs 208; senseless to worry about getting ~ 224; boy with nothing to 
put on his - plays the dog 230; Muhammad b. Wasi"^ eats with salt 231; 
right of shared -- 281, 327; ShiblT begs for ~ from baker 298; to sell pil¬ 
grimages for ~ 299; Sufi carries piece of with him 301; ten years of prayers 
not worth one - 302; dog gets two ~ from hermit 318; infidel asks Abraham 
for ~ 328; slave gives his ~ to dog 339; Majnun gives piece of ~ to dog 419; 
~ doesn’t still hunger 616 II consumers of bread: God creates so many ~ 178. 
breath(s): to hold one’s ~ 158; to guard over one’s ~ 159; life is nothing but in¬ 
dividual or separate ~ 193, 194; so many so many paths to God 341. 
brick(s): for grave 36, 42, 92, 100, 113, 115; Jesus and -- 53, 208; and counter¬ 
feiter 86; for building 100; fool almost killed by - 181; made of sweat and 
clay 277; lover pelted with ~ 404; friend of God sleeps on ~ 542 11 brick- 
maker and Mahmud: 113. 
bride: not a virgin 278 II bride abduction: 413. 
bridegrooms: of the world 48. 

bridge: world is ~ 47, 113; Nizam al-Mulk and fool on ~ 53; Harun meets Bahlul 
on ~ 113; ~ of Hell 142; criticism of ~ for dead 186; gebr refuses to sell ~ 
305; shaykh with fools under - and Sultan Sanjar 320; to be stretched over 
Hell like ~ 336; death is - that leads to God 552. 
brother(s), brethren: true - 160; man who goes on journey entrusts his beautiful 
wife to his ~ 366-69; Joseph receives all his ~ 374 f.; ~ of dervish order 
maintain loyalty 400 (I brotherliness: 325, 329. 

Bruder Lustig: 96. 
bu da geger yahu! 35. 

Buddhists: 468; Buddhist motif 340. 

Buhlul: see Bahlul. 

building: sign of worldly mentality and hope for long life 100 f., 113; Bahlul on 
~ 113; Jesus builds no house 208. 

Bulghars: Volga Bulghars 469. 
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Bull and Fish: 36. 

Buluqya: and ‘'Affan 7, 119. 

Bunan (b. Muhammad) al-Hammal (Sufi from Wasit, d. in Egypt Ramadan 
316/Oct.-Nov. 928.— Sulaml, Tabaqat 291-94; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 
83/1.45): and mukhannath 316. 
buqalamun (usually = chameleon): sea monster 48. 

Buraq (Prophet’s mount.— El: Burak): 85. 

Burkh (?): God to Moses about - 538; his prayer for rain 584. 
burn: God does not cause someone to - twice 580. 

Bushahdl: and Ghazzall 196. 

BushanjI (Layth-i Bushanja, Abu’l-Layth, Sufi of 5th cent. AH.— Nafahdt [Lees] 
398-99): receives slaps on back of neck 333, 617. 

Bust (former city in present-day Afghanistan.— El): 311; 372. 
bustard: 167. 

Bust!: see Abu’l-Husayn. 

butcher: in foul mood, and poor man 59; and sheep 92; chops wasp in half 94; 
and fly 643. 

Buthayna (beloved of poet Jamil who died 82/701.— El: Djamil, GAS 2/406-08; 

Weipert, Handbook, no. 945): 493. 
butter: to buy half grain of ~ 162, 320. 

Buzurgmihr: blinded ~ solves riddle 188. 

Byzantines: Raqid al-Layl captured by ~ 401. 

Byzantium: 153. 

Caesar, emperor: to build castles like ~ 101; of China and Alexander 118; 
sends riddles to be solved 188. 

cage: birds who have escaped ~ 26; nightingale in ~ 158; to set bird free from ~ 
340. 

Cairo: 181; 387; 497. 

caliph: Shibli and aniir of Ray with - 309; Awhad al-Din with son of ~ 514. 
calumny: 314. 

camel, she-camel: drives water-apparatus 87, 152; 93; bedouin wants to leave ~ 
untied out of trust in God 222; and negro 274; “the ~ of ‘"Alisha”, a robber 
433; mouse and ~ 568. 

canal, channel: of amir 108; between universal soul and individual soul 637. 
candle: man searches for sun with ~ 81; 155; moth and ~ 322, 358, 417, 606; 
402; shahid and - 511, 512, 514, 606. 

capacity: ~ to act (istita^'a) created simultaneously with action 69; of reason 81 f. 
caravan(s): deaf man sleeps while waiting for - 92, 274; Abu Sa'^id and - 93; is 
plundered 191; a hundred - must perish so a crow is sated 569 f. 
caravansarai: world is a ~ 47. 
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cares, grief, worrying (see also sorrow): only ~ in this world 13, 59; to throw ~ 
out the door 137; because of Him 140; dog released from ~ 141; ""Attar’s ~ 
153 f.; clouds which rain down -- 260 f., 545; remedy 279; of prophets 570. 
carnal soul, animal soul: to give - bones to eat 12, 112; excuse of bird in MT 
14; animal is similitude for ~ 27; lusts of - 94, 200, 202 ff.; drives into 
wine-taverns 144; “^AUar on his - 153, 216; struggle against ~ 210-16; 
compared with dog and other animals 212-16; 243; to do works for sake of ~ 
300; an idol 356; 511; 559. 

carpet: Solomon on ~ carried by wind 118; - of God’s glory 265. 
castle(s): excuse of bird in MT 14, 37; Ibn Adham’s ~ 47; and angel of death 38; 
49; becomes grave 93, 206; constructing ~ 100, 115; shouted prayer causes 
~ to collapse 122; youth in ~ of Paradise sees only God 589. 
castration: case of self-'- 204. 

cat: eats greedy mouse 98; snatches roast meat 213; and mouse on a board 238; 

eats Rabi^'a’s food 261; well-trained ~ in Gurganl’s cloister 338, 374. 
cattle: peasant buys donkey in place of his 181 f. 
causality: 219 f. 

Cavalier: the Bavarian ~ 396. 

cave: 119; leper in ~ 253 II allegory of cave: 192. 

Celestial Throne: see Throne. 

cemetery, graveyard (see also: grave): earth one big ~ 35 f.; road to - is more di¬ 
rect road 38 f.; fool in 40, 49, 197, 209; and dung heap 51; Abu Bakr al- 
Warraq in 74; Harun and Bahlul in ~ 94; 95; first halting-station to here¬ 
after, end of kingly dominion 113; to have oneself buried between ~ of Jews 
and Muslims 145; 269; WasitJ (Bayazid) on Jews in their 335; Bektashl 
430. 

censuring the world: 46, 95, 251. 
chains: pious dragged in into Paradise 540. 
chameleon: and sun 635. 
chandeliers: fool wants to smash ~ 184. 

characteristic(s) (see also: attributes): of God 80 f., 85, 153, 474 (in a youth), 
509, 525, 624, 629; of men of the world 107; of beloved replace those of 
lover 606; universal soul 636. 
chastisement: suffering is ~ from God 243. 

chastity: those in love who die preserving their are martyrs 444; ~ of Islam 
477; to die for sake of - 484. 

cheek(s): God’s abode is between ~ of beardless youths 466; in springtime God 
lifts curtain from His 629. 
chessboard: world as ~ 47 II chess: 86. 


1^ Cf. Furuzanfar, Ma'^akhidh no. 134. 
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child (children) (see also: son): value and danger of ~ 5, 355 ff., 373, 537 L; 
Tablet like tablet of ~ 24; to give them names 41; to mourn for deceased - 
41; wants its mother 139; relation of ~ to its mother 220; ^Umar entrusts ~ 
to God 223; whose lamp wind blows out 268; mother saves drowning ~ 
284; in its mother’s womb 358; care for ~ turned over to mother 362; Sufi to 
woman who has lost her ~ 598, 616 II childlike faith; ^Attar professes ~ 82 II 
children’s games: pedagogical value of - 451. 

China: Simurgh drops feather over 1 1, 627; emperor of ~ and Alexander 118; 
king of ~ 146; plr in ~ 158; seek knowledge even in -- 296; petrified man in 
~ 296; 468; magician’s apprentice and daughter of king of ~ 640 f. 
choice: God provides people with 69; concept of 70. 

Christian(s): Sufi becomes ~ 76; distribution of goods among Muslims and ~ 
166; son of ~ merchant dies 169, 374; poor shaykh sees rich ~ 240; be¬ 
comes Muslim and gets drunk 303; hermit and dog of ~ 318; shaykh falls in 
love with female ~ 400, 401; converts to Islam 401; evoiktiois among ~ 
470; anti-family attitude of ~ ascetics 537; II Christian belt: see belt II Chris¬ 
tian boy (see also: boy, etc.): rnurJd falls in love with ~ 401; Mudrik b. ""All 
dies out of love for ~ 443; Sufi gazes after 480 II Christian girl: two Mus¬ 
lims fall in love with ~ 76; shaykh becomes Christian out of love for - 400 
f., 567 It Christianity: father and master in ~ and Islam 291; playing at con¬ 
verting to ~ 504 II in Christianity: holy fools 172; ethical attitudes trans¬ 
mitted to Islam 325; 593 II Christological doctrine: 472 II Christ: see Jesus, 
church: and Ka'^ba the same 145, 504; Islam knows no ~ 287. 
city, cities; fool should go into ~ 38; whole ~ die out 42; fool by ruins of ~ 42; 

peasant in ~ 86; ~ of Salvation 160; fool gazes at throng of people in ~ 179. 
clay: without dust of dead 36; ~ mixed with grief 42; Adam’s ~ 62. 

Clement of Alexandria (see Bibliography): 638. 

closeness: see closeness to God (under; God), loving closeness (under: love po¬ 
ems). 

clothes, robe, garment: fools, ~ and God 183 ff.; bedouin asks God for 184; 
203; pious man gathers in his ~ before dog 213, 317, before man 314, be¬ 
fore mukhannath 316; Ayaz looks at his earlier -312; various - of shahid 
512; Mahmud exchanges - with Ayaz 525, 578; changing ~ of God 495, 
625; every - that adorns meadow is shadow of Simurgh 590, 626, 629. 
cloud(s); 136; 153; seventy - appear daily 260; 545; head of worshipper of God 
shaded by ~ 316; and Sufi who wants to wash his clothes 182, 356. 
coal(s): stars are only glowing ~ 24; no - burns with such heat as love 386; 
Majnun takes hold of glowing ~ 386. 

color(s): blue is - of sorrow 24, 90 (sky), 531 (ocean); the world is flower that 
glitters with - 623; “other - ’’ 624; everything is a light but in different - 
628. 

commercial exchange: image of - 204. 
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compensation: to animals in hereafter for earthly suffering 337. 
communal property: 325. 
compulsion, being forced: 69; 72. 

condiment, something to put on bread: fool asks for bread and ~ 56; in form of 
“liver" 170; boy plays the dog for ~ 230. 
conditions (requirements) placed on lover: 389, 396, 398, 404. 
conflict, confusion, split, inner disunity, rift: of world-traveller 18, 22, 145 f.; 

61; 133, 143, 154 f., 156, 165, 279; in Abu Hayyan al-Tawhid! 148. 
contemplation: see beholding, 
contentedness: 118; and poverty 227-37. 
contentment, satisfaction: 246; 250-55; 326; 403. 

convent: Sufi with donkey in Sufi -511; joy in Sufi - at return of shahid 515. 
conversion: 76, 271, 283, 349 f. 
convivial gatherings: 507 ff. 

corpse: of father 42; prince sleeps with - 48 f.; to run after 100; of mukhannath 
269; Jurjani refuses to recite prayers over Firdawsi’s - 283; BayazTd’s - is 
Throne 649 II corpse-platforms of gebrs 49 11 corpsewasher: like corpse in 
hands of ~ 221. 

cosmos, universe: 21, 29; travelling through - 22 ff., 146, 156, 357, 634; soli¬ 
tude of human race in ~ 77; devoid of peace and joy 137; mythical and cos¬ 
mic essences 530; yearns for divine ultimate ground 530; unity of - 613; ex¬ 
tinction of - 631-34; 638. 
counterfeiter: and wise man 86; in Sufi robe 319. 

cow(s): swept away by torrent 103; stolen from old lady 127, 286; gives more 
milk because of king’s good fortune 131; fool on governor’s ~ 180; fool 
mooes like ~ during prayers 302; peasant puts ~ in water 302. 
creation: man is God’s - 65, 67; God has no need of - 87. 

Creator: God - of human beings’ actions 68; speaking slander about - 251; 
shows you everything He has created 647 II creative art: to recognize God’s - 
in beautiful face 473, 499 II creation: from Simurgh’s feather 11, 627; of 
human actions 68; is God’s self-manifestation 492; mirror for God’s beauty 
495; explanation of act of - 572. 

criminal: as model 209, 305, 318 f, 551; is burnt with branding iron 212. 
cripple: blind man and ~ steal together 600. 

criticism: of rulers by fools 110, 112, 172; of world order 171; of God 174, 175; 
of great scale of death 179; of bridge of dead 186; not to voice - of things as 
they are 251; of sensual love 372. 
crocodile: 633. 

cross-eyed: you are ~, the - apprentice 645. 
crossroads: motif of - 147. 
crucifix: 270; 305; 400. 
cruelty; see harshness. 
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cry of woe: penetrates to God 262; genuine ~ 268 f. 
cucumbers: Nizam al-Mulk eats three bitter -- 332.^^ 
cupola: to throw hollow nuts on ~ 298. 
cupper: human beings resemble ~ 59; and Majnun 426. 

curse, malediction: Satan’s 27, 272, 346, 544, 553, 555 f., 559, 561 ff., 566 f., 
because of particular offense 268 f., 474. 
curtain(s) (see also: partition wall; veil; hidden): pir asks God to lift 87; 
Sulayma, Layla, etc. are ~ that have been let down 494; God (or His beauty) 
behind ~ 496 f., 522, 528; of secrets 605; at springtime God raises ~ from 
His cheek 629; Bayazid sees himself come out from behind ~ 650. 

Cynic: and Alexander 146. 

dabba: 633. 

Dahhak b. Muzahim al-Balkhi (traditionist, Koran-reader and schoolteacher; in 
his school he is supposed to have had 3000 pupils whom he looked after 
while riding about on donkey, kdna yatufu ^alayhim bi-himdr\ d. 105/723 or 
106/724.— Mizdn 1/422-23; TahdhJb al-Tahdhib 4/453-55): 460. 
dahr (mythical time): 43; 135; 190. 

Dajjal (Antichrist): 553. 

Damascus: 466; 467; 478; 480; HraqI in ~ 497. 

Damawand (mountain in Alburz chain.— El; Wilhelm Eilers: “Der Name De- 
mawend” in: Archiv Orientdlm 22/1954/267-374): 229. 

Damawand (town on slopes of Mt Damawand in the Alburz.— El): Shibll amir of 
-- 309. 

damnation: profession of faith protects against eternal - 282. 
dancing: listening to music and ~ 137, 472, 507-517; fool dances out of happi¬ 
ness 255. 

Daqiql (Abu Mansur or Abu ^Ali Muhammad b. Ahmad, murdered between 
366/976 and 370/981— Islam Ans.\ Dakiki (with numerous typographical 
errors); W. Barthold, “Zur Geschichte des persischen Epos” 152-53): accuses 
“the world” 167. 

Daqqaq: see Abu ^AIT; Tsma'^Ilak-i Daqqaq. 

Daranl: see Abu Sulayman. 

Daraqutni (Abu’l-Hasan ^Ali b. ‘'Umar, traditionist, d. 255/869.—GAS 1/206- 
09): hadlth al-ru''ya 459. 
dard-i dm: see suffering. 

date: 204; little bird satisfied with half ~ 228 II date pudding: Bahlul 225. 
daughter: mother at grave of her ~ 139; of dog-keeper 399; should not show her 
beauty 417. 


‘'Awfi, Jawdmi" al-hikayat in Furuzanfar, Ma'^akhidh no. 51; Introduction 192. 
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David: and world-traveller in MN 20, 28, 533; his soul an ocean of love 28, 533 
f.; his sufferings 62; stories about ~ 289; God to 290, 341, 587; his 
singing 533; asks God why He created world 642. 

Dawud Ta^i (Abu Sulayman DawQd b. Nusayr al-KOfi, a Sufi, d. 165/781-82.— 
Ta^^rlkh Baghdad 8/347-55; TA 1/219-24; Nafahat [Lees] 44-55; Gramlich, 
Alte Vorbilder 1/283-324): reason for his haste 39; is seen running at hour 
of his death 196. 

day: this is a hot ~ 251. 

Dayr al-'^Aqul (monastery and town that grew up around it, 60 miles south-east of 
Baghdad.— El); 171. 

Dayr Hizqil (monastery between Basra and ^Askar Mukram.— Yaqut, Muyam al- 
bulddn 2/706-07): 171; Mubarrad in -- 171. 

dead: earth bears all the ~ within itself 25; ~ await those coming later 39 f.; fool 
(woman) observes how ~ are brought to cemetery 40; out of ten ~ not one 
died a believer 74; to hear ~ speak in their graves 83; fool wants to remove 
person’s shroud 100; helpless 145; to say profession of faith in ~ person’s 
ear 274; to bestow on reward for reciting Fdtiha 329, 412; ~ do not see 
themselves 604 II female mourner for dead: in heart of pious 137; in Jurjani’s 
heart 137; in heart of someone whom God loves 257 II prayer over dead: for 
everyone 40, 209; 100; over Firdawsi 283. 

deafness: valley of ~ 16. 

dealer: sewer-sweeper and perfume ~ 94. 

death (see also: to die): 14; excuse of bird in MT 14, 36; mineral is symbol of - 
26; 27; 29; and transitoriness 34-45; world would be beautiful if did not 
exist 35;^^ cause of ~ 42-45; 60; 77; puts an end to greed 98; erecting build¬ 
ings and ~ 101; thinking of ~ 133 f.; while listening to Koran and sermon 
141 f.; Sufyan’s fear of ~ 142; ""Attar’s fear of 153; renders speech mean¬ 
ingless 159; to die before ~ 193, 601; as extinction 193, 436, 602, 612; 
overcoming fear of and postivie aspects of 195-97, 548 f.; moral 235; 
out of longing for God 250; high aspiration is revealed at ~ 311; in love 
393; through beloved 405-12; to die natural 414; through closeness to 
beloved 436-44; in holy war 550; in mysticism of love 548-53; becoming 
dematerialized and ~ 601 II death’s head: see skull II angel of death: see 
""Azra"’!! II bones of dead: earth consists of ~ 35 II hour of death: see deathbed II 
fixed hour of death (ajal)\ 196. 

deathbed: on his flute player 42; traveller on path 141; weeping man 142; 
Sufyan’s teacher 142; ""Attar’s father 143, 282; shaykh asked where they 
should bury him 144; pious man on speech 157; ""AbbadI 159; Bayazid 197, 
284; vizier 204; man with bottle of tears, etc. 277; Nizam al-Mulk 280; 


Mathriawl 5/1760 ff. A corresponding verse of the Shahnarna in Furuzanfar, 
Ma^akhidh no. 197, p. 172. 
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Junayd 292; KharaqanI 304; Sarakhsi 315; Mahmud 381, 561; Rudhaban 
540 f.; Shibli 543; lover 587. 

deceit, cunning (makr): of God 73, 76, J42; two stories about God’s -401. 

Dede (title for dervish shayich): 430. 
delight-bestowing drink {rnufarrih): 394. 
demon: brings Solomon a cup 36. 
dematerialization: 599; flows together with death 601. 

denudation, renunciation, elimination of self: Valley of - 16, 616; 28; Jesus did 
not attain highest level of - 208; ~ of possessions 209; gambler as symbol 
of ~ 209, 319; complete - makes one free 231, 301; 606; 612; sun of - 613. 
deposit: drinker offers himself as - 192; Jew demands - from Muhammad 236. 
(the entrusted) deposit: 27, 642. 

deprivations: days of ~ feast days of Sufi novices 233; bring gain 234. 
derivation: world-traveller’s soul ~ from ocean of the soul 29, 637; (far^) 632; 
637; 651. 

dervish(es) (see also: pious, etc.; insane; man; fool; qalandar\ Suff): gazes at sky 
52, 86; their criticism of rulers 110, 112; banished by king of country 113; 
impolite - and Mahmud (Hisham) 120; asks king whether he prefers gold or 
sin 124; man meets - in desert 135; sad - 137; with Nizam al-Mulk 161; 
spending collected money on - 191; wants to bestow on old man piece of 
wood for cleaning teeth 205; will not sell his patched cap 232; Khayr al- 
Nassaj meets ~ in mosque 233; asks al-Sadiq why he performs acts of wor¬ 
ship so assiduously 293; Ibn Adham to ~ 373; Mahmud and - in love 393; 
lets himself be dragged over thorns by beloved 405; dies at command of his 
beloved 407; falls in love with princess 415; asks Majnun how old he is 
430; - in love with prince dies 439 f., 602, 613; love of - for their princes 
517; love of God 575; asks Shibli who his first guide on path was 597; with 
Bayazid 598; wants spear with two points 610; fool, debtor and - 632 II 
dervish orders: love in ~ 377. 

desert: jewels in - 49; 135; fool in - during storm 177; to go into - 221; 274; 

407; skull with writing on it in - 541, cf. 147; 611. 
destiny, fate: death is our ~ 14; Asrafll awaits his - 22; to surrender to ~ of death 
23; Tablet bears - 24; Satan’s ~ 27, 73, 555, 559, 562; measures against - 
37 f., 44; “for no reason” 61; God’s intervention in - 62; predetermination 
of man’s ~ 66, 70; uncertainty before - 68, 144, 154, 165; God and man’s - 
71, 91, 196 f., 218 f., 559; fear about - 140, 144; God is indifferent toward 
man’s - 141; wretched - in hereafter 352 II Tablet of destiny: and world-trav¬ 
eller in MN 20, 24, 286; 61; 143; ration of provisions recorded on ~ 218; 
its contents unknown 294; 467; - arose from soul’s knowledge 636; 647. 
determination: in Islam 66; ~ and punishment 72; 141. 
devil: see Satan II devil’s tree: 554. 
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Dhat al-Hrq (locality in desert where Mecca-pilgrims, leaving or entering Iraq, 
put on and take off their consecrated clothes.— Yaqut, Muyam al-bulddn 
3/651-52): 542. 

dhikr (recollecting God; El): 21; 84; 189; meditation emerges from ~ 342; 485; 
604. 

Dhu’l-faqar (El: Dhu’l-Fakar): ""All’s sword 163. 

Dhu’l-Nun (al-Misri, Abu’l-Fayd b. Ibrahim, one of earliest Sufis, d. 245/860.— 
SulamJ, Tabaqdt\ TA 1/114-34; Nafahdt [Lees] 35-39; El; Gramlich, Send- 
schreiben 37 f./1.2): eats no groats with meat 211; cause of his turning to 
God 223; on poverty and unbelief 235; God’s glory 265; - and gebr scatter¬ 
ing millet seed 286 f; his disciple receives no illumination 342 f.; meets 
emaciated bedouin 435; falls asleep during prayers, and dreams 524; his 
companion who loves God 547; what he says to God because of forty dead 
wearers of ascetic robes 549; meets Satan who is weeping 561 f.; sends 
someone to Bayazid 598; asks God how long He will go on killing men of 
God 612. 

to die, dying (see also: death): in unclean world 13, 170; born ~ 14; 35-45; 
while listening to Koran 141; ""Attar ready ~ 153; criticism of - on a great 
scale 179; torment of ~ 180; to want ~ 180; die before you die 193, 601; ~ 
here means to live there 195; equanimity of Muhammadan before ~ 196; ~ in 
happiness 197, 552; ~ after accepting true faith 197; ~ under feet of elephant 
228; to person whose relative has died 242; out of longing 271; ~ in 
chaste love 397, 483 f.; ~ on command 406 f.; ~ by decision of will 407 f., 
477 ; 15 _ through nearness to beloved 436-44; ~ at beloved’s grave 482 II 
dying person; placed in direction of prayer 274; to murder dying beloved 
414; Socrates (Hippocrates) on point of dying 597. 

Dihya al-Kalbi (Companion of Prophet known for his unusual beauty, d. circa 
50/670.— El): Gabriel in appearance of ~ 462, 463, 519. 

dilgU: 354. 

Diogenes (Cynic philosopher, put teachings of Antisthenes into practice, 412- 
323 BC): Plato’s image blended with that of - 111; in barrel 117. 

Dionysius II (tyrant of Syracuse, 367-345): 363. 

Diotima’s speech: 452. 

Dirar (b. ""Amr, dogmatist, beginning of 3rd cent. AH.— Ash"^ari, Maqdldt, In¬ 
dex; Watt, Free Will 104-05; ThG 3/32-59 et passim): doctrine of iktisdb 
69. 

direction: to go in one - 93. 

dirham(s) (see also: money); Shaqiq only takes one ~ with him 224; Ibn Adham 
refuses ~ despite his debts 232. 

discarding the self: 596; only through ~ do you acquire worth 599. 

An additional example occurs in Nafahdt (Lees) 698 where a dervish dies this way 

in ""Attar’s shop and causes the poet to repent; and again in Yaqut, Mufam al-bulddn 21101. 
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disciple(s) {murid, novice, student; see also; young man): 18; pronounces name 
of God too often 81, 306; of Moses changed into pig 106, 193, 213, 214; 
sees his master in dream 145; asks to be told fine word 160; ~ and women 
203 f.; secretly takes along money on trip 231; holidays of ~ 233; of 
Prophet 295; must break with old habits 303; thief becomes - 334; strikes 
dog 337; has not been allotted illumination 342; falls in love with Christian 
boy 401; asks shaykh when he will leave 444; is sent to wine-tavern 452; 
should not have illuminations 596. 

disobedience (see also: sin): Satan’s ~ 27, 555, 559, 561; punishment for ~ 66, 
581; trust in God under certain circumstances -- 246; does not harm God 568. 
display: to put beloved on ~ 396. 
distress; suffering and oppression 55-64. 
distribution of goods: criticism of ~ 166 f.; 180; 223; 240. 
diver: accustoms child to water 436. 
doctor: whether one should make use of ~ 222. 

(written) document: birds should read ~ 17. 

dog(s) (see also: dog of the soul): 22, 300; knows worthlessness of money 49; 
worldly people are carcass-devouring ~ 50, 100; woman changed into ~ 98; 
to be resurrected in form of ~ 105, 192, 213; to throw food to ~ 122; happier 
than human being 141; between cooky and moon 155; to throw world to ~ 
208, 541; shaykh gathers in hem of robe before ~ 213, 317; boy plays the ~ 
230; Jesus and dead - 252; sinner gives drink to - 286; and man praying 
298; man gives pilgrimages as bread to ~ 300; comparison with ~ and ~ as 
instructive example 317 f.; vessel licked by ~ 317; and Sufis 337 f.; pursues 
gazelle into mosque 339; as guest 339, 589; slave goes hungry for ~ 339; 
fool is a ~ of God’s street 351; king and his spoiled hunting - 353; dervish 
in love sleeps with ~ 415; lover even loves beloved’s ~ 419; Majnun and ~ 
that ran through Layla’s street 419;ShiblT’s first guide on path 597 II dog- 
keeper: monk describes himself as ~ 213; Sufi as ~ 399. 
dogmatic position of Sufis on Hell, Paradise, etc., 68 ff. 
domestic fowl and falcon: 44. 

donkey(s): do not seek jewels from ~ 27; oxen and ^ 27, 134; would laugh 37; to 
transport glasses on ~ 47; 80; displays foolishness of wise men 82; per¬ 
fumed 88; 91; Majnun compares himself to ~ 135, 138; eaten by wolf 178; 
peasant buys ~ instead of cattle 181; runaway - 183, 585; to announce a lost 
~ 192; 195; carnal soul is ~ 215; carnal soul has made ~ out of you 215; 
Abu’l-Qishr should drive on his ~ 274; Neshapurl on -- that breaks wind 302, 
595; preacher and man who has lost -- 387; 511; Sufis sell a Sufi’s -511; 
Rabija’s - dies 585 II donkey-crier: dies as - 192 II donkey head: fool sees ~ 
37 II servant of a donkey: should become servant of God 214 . 


See fin. 32 below. 
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door(s), gate: 47; what you gather from - to - you steal from devil 53; and door 
key 88, 140; to kick against - with one’s foot 142; death is - to better world 
195; 205; 357; - is open 358; lover hesitates before beloved’s - 389, 426, 
438; to throw stone against closed - 416 f,; to attach oneself to God’s - 
527; of heaven 540; Satan before God’s - 563, 566; - is opened for birds 
579; to go from - to - begging for sake of God 591 II door-keeper, gate¬ 
keeper; to bear slaps on back of neck from - 155; Satan as - 566 II door¬ 
knocker: sky is like - 24; 84; we are outside the door like - 90. 
double murder; see murder. 

Ddst(-i) Muhammad (see Bibliography). 

dragon: burns Buluqya 119; murderer sees - coming toward him 186. 
dream: dominion over world a - 112; what fools see is for them a - 179; in - Ko- 
ran-reader refuses money to forget surahs 240; Bishr is told in - that he will 
become a great saint 282, cf. 307; God reproaches man in - because of dog 
339.— to see or be seen in dream: man sees himself in Paradise 52; dervish 
sees Abu Bakr al-Warraq 74; Sahl sees thirty prophets 74; son sees his 
miserly father 99; Mahmud 115; Mahmud sees himself fall into whirlpool 
128; novice sees deceased master 145; pious shaykh 190; woman sees her¬ 
self in Paradise with jewelry she gave away 191; man sees Dawud running 
196; Sufi sees murderer in Paradise 267; Hasan sees gebr in Paradise 271; 
^All sees stoned woman 278; Shibll 279; beggar, Bayazid, 279 f.; Yahya b. 
Aktham 281; Ma^mun sees himself on Final Day 281; Jurjani sees Firdawsi 
283; deceased sinner 285 f.; Akkafi sees himself walking ahead of Bayazid 
and TirmidhI 293; murid sees Prophet 342; Majnun 384; San'^an sees himself 
go to Rum 400; young man sees lover who died at his command 407; Sahl 
sees Ahmad b. ^Isa 456; Muhammad sees God as young man 460; TirmidhI 
sees God 461; pious man after death asked about interrogation in grave 523; 
Dhu’1-Nun sees God 524; Kharraz sees Prophet 538; HallaJ with drinking-cup 
550; ""Amr b. Qays sees God 580; ‘^All b. Muwaffaq sees himself in Paradise 
588; Bayazid 616; Abu Musa sees Bayazid 648 II dream visions of mystics 
461 f. 

drinker, wine drinker (see also: drunken): at times an ascetic, at times a - 13; 
151; offers himself as deposit 192; police chief has - punished 314; is car¬ 
ried home in sack 315; to be buried among drinkers 315; flogged - 431; to 
be - and wine at the same time 648. 
drinking: MakkI on permissibility of - 510. 

drinking-cup (see also: glass; jug): Jamshedh’s (Jam’s) - 6 f., 214, 327, 602, 
603, 647; 15; one hand on Koran, other on - 144; Nero’s - 256; 260; Ayaz 
smashes - of ruby 312, cf. 222; king offers - to slave 320; verse on wine 
and - 425, 649; 503; 530; Hallaj with - 550; Joseph hides - 564. 
drop(s): ocean seeks - from God’s ocean 26, 531; human being arose from one ~ 
113, 653; disappearance of -, like - in ocean, 148, 153, 428, 436, 440, 
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598, 605, 613, 623, 631, 635, 655, 656; you are only one ~ in ocean 153; 
one thousand oceans, both worlds, only a ~ 177, 623; Hell is one etc. 
613; world is one - from ocean of Being 625; ocean becomes rain(drops) 
628; hundreds of thousands of ~ in ocean 628; same whether ~ is believer or 
idol-worshipper 635; presumes to drink up ocean 635. 
dropsy: 245. 
drum: 114; 124. 

drunken, drunk (see also; drinker): ~ soldier 127; in sack 315; and Abu Sa'^Td 
536. 

drunkenness: 92; 458; in God 458; frowned upon 508, 510. 
duality: 173; 574; 608. 
duck: in MT 3, 12. 
dumbness: Valley of ~ 16. 

dung-beetle: tax-gatherer is ~ 50; worldly man is - 99. 
dungheap: and cemetery 51. 

Duqql: see Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Dawud. 

dust: of dead in drinking water 36; to wipe ~ from oneself with robe bestowed by 
king 309; people are ~ on hem of God’s robe 344; young man loses con¬ 
sciousness because of - of beloved’s hem 435. 
duty, duties: suffering for omitting a ~ 263; of lover 388 f., 398. 
duwdlakbaz (player of game of skill): 124. 

earning a living, occupational activity: 220 f. 

earth, ground: and world-traveller in MN 21, 25, 331; consists of mouldering 
bones of dead 35, 36; 52; no bigger than poppy seed 86; has dust on its head 
due to sorrow 90; sky asks ~ whether it has knowledge of God 90; born for 
the ~ 101; handful of ~ held up to someone’s face 102; to descend two ells 
deep in ~ 114; sky made of copper, ~ of lead 217; foot-shackles 546; 
Simurgh cast shadow over ~ 626 II clod of earth: stone and ~ 598 11 sifter of 
earth: Mahmud throws armband to - 128, 358; man and ~ 139; king and ~ 
287; Majnun sifts earth to find Layla 358. 
to eat one’s liver (metaphor for suffering): 59, 170. 
economy: economic behavior of man 221 f 
effects: of closeness to beloved 431 ff; of love for God 533 f. 
egg: mouse wants to steal ~ 98; bird does not come from ^ 646. 
eggplant (aubergine): Kharaqani’s desire for - 212. 
egoism: Satan is the world of ~ 559. 

Egypt: to bear Joseph in the ~ of the soul 25; famine in ~ 179; 266; 321; 327; 

Joseph in ~ 374; 436; 459; 513; 542; 645. 
elephant: 228; fly and - 635; 651. 
elements: four ~ and world-traveller 20. 
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elixir: 7 f., 235, 271; suffering is ~ 8, 258; Plato prepares ~ 229; Pseudo-Hafiz 
on ~ 258; light of God the true ~ 271, cf. 527 f, 
ells: ten ~ enough for shroud 113; to descend two ~ deep into earth 114. 
emotion: free in love 361; earthly love as free - 382-447. 
emotional altitude, mood: Abu Sa^id experiences emotional constriction and 
meets peasant 88; 358; of men of piety 133-50; ‘'Auar’s 151, 157. 
endurance (see also: patience): earth is the world of patient ~ 25; of pain is 
pointless 63; steadfast -- of religious scholar 246; of suffering 402 f.; of in¬ 
justice committed by beloved 403; not to be able to endure beloved’s prox¬ 
imity 433 ff.; not to be able to bear God’s proximity and beauty 454, 566, 
589 f., 606. 

enduring without God (sabr ""an Allah) 532. 
evoiKTiais: = hulul 463, 470, 472, 609. 
evcoaig: = ittihad 463, 609. 
envy (see also: resentment): 228, 235, 559. 

Eranshahri (AbO’l-''Abbas, philosopher of religion, wrote on heresies during 3rd 
cent, AH): BaPami substituted for ~ (?) 82. 
erotic introduction to qasida: 457. 

eternity: fixed from ~ 57; 71; resembles bow 73; 292; 574; 578; 611; 624; 633 
II eternally living: name of child 41, 437. 
euphoria: of carousing drinker 504; of mystical fool 587. 

Europe, Europeans: 364; 506; 517. 

Eve: and Adam consume devil’s child 6, 553 f., 559; her reflection of God’s 
beauty 457; God in garment of -- 498. 

evil (see also: eye): to repay with good 333; good and ~ disappear 624; 635. 
excuses of birds 11, 626. 

existence: debt of gratitude for ~ 248; separate individual ~ 635; existential 
problem 656 II the minimum for existence: compatible with trust in God 
220 . 

extinction, to become extinct (/and) (see also: immersion): 10; Valley of De¬ 
nudation and - 16; 10; 28; ~ in (from) - 30, 651; 68; 79; 147 ff., 193, 283, 
427, 436, 549, 602, 612; death and destruction as ~ 149; 173 f.; 177; 342; 
~ in love 427-30, 434; and union with Divinity 593-614, 620, 654 f.; ~ and 
knowledge 603-06, 646; ~ in tawhJd 620 f.; cosmic ~ 631-34. 
eye(s), sight (see also: glance): closing - while awake 113; fool shuts his ~ be¬ 
fore Mahmud 117; take along from here clear, seeing ~ 195, 589; evil ~ 37, 
232; of king 267; not to place people’s dirt before their 280; perhaps 
God’s ~ will see you 347; to begrudge your own ~ the beloved 395; 417; ~ 
that cannot see God is worthless 529; to ask God for 589; loving - of 
Majnun 589; to become completely etc. 589; as model for dying unto 
oneself 604; what ~ sees is likeness 628; inner ~ recognizes person’s rank 
647 II salve for ~ 75 II make-up for : prepared by Hermes Trismegistus 114. 



eyebrow: as bow 380. 
eyelashes as arrows: 380. 
Ezra: see ^Uzayr. 
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fable(s): life ended in fanciful ~ 153; about paper, reed pen, etc. 219;^^ a jumble 
of silly ~ 454; ~ of mouse and camel 568; - of ring 583. 
face: to hold earth before someone’s 102; to make black 168, 203; poverty is 
blackness of 235; sinners with black on Final Day 287; beautiful ~ will 
not bear veil 417; looking at beautiful ~ 473 f.; to admire God’s ~ in young 
~ 438 (see also: beauty); God shows His ~ in thousands of mirrors 498; 
God’s - in ~ of shahid 499; God’s radiance on ~ of Moses 533; to see God’s 
- 588. 

Fadl Allah Hurufl (founder of Hurufi sect, executed Dhu’l-Qa^da 796/Sept. 
1394.— H. Ritter, “Die Anfange der Hurufisekte”): to be killed by beloved 
553. 

Fadl b. RabL (see p. 332): endures wound patiently 332. 

faghfuri (porcelain vase): 184. 

fairness, sense of fairness: 66; of bird in MT 15, 314. 

fairy (peri) princess: wish of prince in IN 5, 366, 372 f., 374, 640; and student 
of magic 640 f. 

fairy-tale motif: of crossroads, of iron shoes 147. 

Fakhr al-Dawla (ruler from family of Buyids, d. 387/997.— El; Busse, Chalif und 
Grosskonig 46 f.): 125. 

Fakhr al-Din al-RazI (Muhammad b. ^Umar, theologian and philosopher, alleg¬ 
edly died by poisoning 606/1209.— GAL^, Suppl. 1/920 ff.; Gramlich, 
“Fa[}r ad-din ar-Razis Kommentar zu Sure 18, 9-12"\ Meier, Bahd\ 20-26, 
etc; idem Kubrd 45 f.): dove takes refuge with him 339. 

Fakhr al-Din Gurgani (As‘^ad, Persian poet, d. 5th cent. AH): slave he loves bums 
to death 378. 

fame: to strive after ~ and honor 6, 

familiarity, acquaintance, ~ with God, primordial ~ (dshnd^i): between God and 
man 271, 275, 352, 353, 373, 375, 526, 578, 619; between Ardashir and 
his son 526 f.; between fire and tinder 580; 583. 
family (see also: marriage, children): danger of its distracting one from God 5, 
355, 373, 537; complaint about big ~ 218; and daily sustenance 222; feed¬ 
ing - 251; Joseph story is classic novel 374. 
fand^: see to become extinct. 
fanaticism: 356. 

fantasy, power of imagination: and world-traveller 20; power of imagination 
sees everything as pure ~ 29; everything you see is only ~ 81; in world of ~ 


^7 Cf. Mathnawl 4I?>1 12 ff. and Furuzanfar, Ma^dkhidh no. 180. 
See also M. Ghazzali, Makdfib-i fdrsl 18-20. 
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there is no separation 444; union of love more intense in ~ 446; Ibn ‘"Arab! 
sees beloved in ~ 446. 
al-faqru sawMu'l-wajhi... 235. 

Farghani (see also Bibliography): on feminine forms of pronouns in Ta^iyya 
456. 

al-Faris al-BaghdadI (Abu’LTayyib b. Hsa or Muhammad, Sufi, disciple of 
Junayd, d. mid-4th cent. AH.— Ta^rlkh Baghdad 12/390-91): sweetness of 
acts of obedience and polytheism similar 301. 

Farmadl: see Abu ^All. 

farr (Iranian king’s aura of light; see also A. Christensen, Les Gestes 9-41): 130. 
Farrukhi (AbuM-Hasan ‘"All b. Julugh-i SistanI, Persian poet, d. 429/1038.— El; 

Islam Ans.\ Raduyani 98-99): his qasida on Ayaz 310. 

Pars: 466. 

Faryabi: see Zahir al-Dln. 

fasting: during Ramadan 296; an idol 356. 

fatalism: 238. 

fata morgana: world is a ~ 112. 

Path al-Mawsili (b. Sa‘^id, Sufi, d. 220/835.— Hilya 8/292-94; Sifat al-safwa 
4/155-61, which indicates that there was another Path al-Mawsili, Path b. 
Muhammad b. Washshah, cf. pp. 153-55; Nafahdt [Lees] 52-53, there: b. 
‘^AH; Gramlich, Weltverzicht passim); one should not refuse rizq 225; 230; 
wife of ~ is pleased with hurting herself 249; thanks God for distress 249; 
grips hot glowing iron 548. 

Path b. Khaqan (favorite of caliph Mutawakkil, murdered with latter 247/861.— 
El): and Mutawakkil 171, 

father (see also: king): son danger for ~ 5, 355, 373, 537; son accompanies 
corpse of his ~ to grave 42; ^Attar’s ~ 143, 282; buries his child 169; and 
master in Christianty and Islam 291; God as ~ in Poimandres and Timaeus 
572; wandering hero 362. 

Fdtiha (first surah of Koran): to bestow on dead reward for reciting ~ 329, 412. 
Fatima (daughter of Prophet, '^AlTs wife, d. 11/632-33): her beggarly marriage 
137, 236; gives patched robe of Prophet to Jew 271. 
faults: lover does not see ~ of beloved 417 f. 

fear: comes over birds 13; Hasan’s of Hell-fire 68; in face of one’s destiny 
140, 144; Rabi‘'a cannot sleep for ~ of thief 231, 
feather: Simurgh casts off ~ over China 11, 627; bird of soul casts off ~ 192. 
feelings: yearning for undiluted ~ 385. 

felt: man only keeps for himself 53 II felt hat (see also: hat): 124. 
female bear: woman changed into ~ 98. 

Ferdi: kills his lover 410 ff. 

fever: atones for sins 241; fool is asked whether ~ has taken hold of him 632. 
fiddle player: and Abu Sa‘^Td 82. 
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fief: world is of devil 53, 54. 
filth; delights of this world are 50. 

Final Day, Resurrection: in hadlth al-shafd^'a 19; world on ~ like old witch 48; 
sinner put to shame on ~ 102; transformation into animal on ~ 105 f., 192; 
Abu ‘^All al-TusI postpones his talk until ~ 137; tongue will be in chains on 
~ 160; asked on what one has brought 191, 281; compensation for suffer¬ 
ing on ~ 241; on ~ heretics will wish they had been insane 243; to thank 
God for chastisement on 243; weeping of damned on ~ 262, 529; God par¬ 
dons sins on 266, 277, 579; captured Indian king does not know how to 
answer God on ~ 275; on ~ God forgives whoever professed the faith 282; 
Vla^mun on - 283; on - God can bestow works of angels on sinners 287; on 
someone offers his prayers for sale 302; 335; on son intercedes for fa¬ 
ther 373; to kill one’s beloved so she becomes adversary in legal action on 
~ 414; on ~ lovers will possess their beloveds 478; saved on ~ because of 
primordial familiarity 527; someone asks God to make everyone except him 
blind on ~ 544; 563; lover of God on ~ finds his sins have not been recorded 
581; on ~ God calls His friends to Him separately 583; to behold God on ~ 
588 f.; to demand payment for debt on ~ 632; becoming one (tawhid) on ~ 
632. 

final reckoning in hereafter: 27; fear of ~ 133, 165; Bayazid and ~ 588. 

(pair oO finches and Solomon 399. 

finding pleasure, being joyful : in God 15, 254, 255, 503 f., 587; of heart 254. 
fingers (see also: hand): heart between God’s - 29, 62, 618; women cut their ~ 
178, 431, 436, 547; man stirs cooking food with ~ 433; why Arabs eat with 
five - 589. 

Firdawsi (author of Iranian national epic, d. 411/1020 or 416/1025.— El; Islam 
Ans.\ Firdevsi): he was forgiven 159, 282, 283; 162; gives Mahmud’s gift 
to millet-beer seller 230, 284, 320; 269. 
fire (see also: Hell): and world-traveller 25; Abraham in ~ 42, 536, 580; world is 
a ~ 47; grave full of ~ 103; 529; which burns out of love 531; person 
burned by love’s ~ is not burned again 580; hut remains undamaged in con¬ 
flagration 580, 584; tinder and ~ 580 II fire-worshipper: see gebr II fire-wor¬ 
ship: 505 II fire-temple: 145; mystic at ~ 531. 
firewood: ~ for love 402, 434 li firewood gatherer: 110; ~ and Mahmud 193 f. 
Firuz: torments Abu ‘^Ali (al-Daqqaq) 404. 

fish(es): weep at ocean’s situation 26; and world-traveller in MN 27; Bull and ~ 
36; from moon to - 36, 633, 638; ~ that swallows both worlds 633; 647 II 
fishing: Mahmud helps boy at - 130; believers and infidels at ~ 240 II fish¬ 
erman: finds boy 75. 
fleas: 178. 

flogging: Joseph’s -- 262; to endure without crying out 430-33. 
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Flood: Noah lord of 27; Sufi wishes to be swept away by ~ 250 f.; after ~ Noah 
must smash pots 267. 
flower: world is artificial ~ 623. 

flute: beak of Kyknos like ~ 36; in heart 257 II flute player: on his deathbed 42. 
fly, flies: world is sour milk that ~ land on 50; no sugar without ~ 59; to protect 
someone from ~ 116, 178; “the Iron Fly” 372; inside jug of honey 571; and 
elephant 635; in butcher’s shop 643. 
folk-preacher; see preacher. 

food (see also: roast; bread; eggplant; meat; feast): men of power cannot eat 
more ~ than other people 118; Bahlul asks for ~ 122; hermit asks God for ~ 
184; Sufyan on delicious and not delicious -213; where your - comes from 
218; Hatim is asked where he gets his - from 223; Bahlul eats by himself - 
given to him (cf. ‘'Atika) 225; one should thank God for gifts of ~ 249; slave 
eats sour fruit 249;cat eats Rabi^'a’s - 261, 535; to save one’s time for - 
for devotional acts 297; Nizam al-Mulk eats bitter cucumbers 332; Ibn 
‘"Arab! does not eat because he sees beloved in his fantasy 446; listening to 
music and eating 510. 

foo](s) (see also: dervish; madman, insane): 171-87; their bold words are toler¬ 
ated 15; 27; at graves 38 ff., 100 ff., 196 f., 209; should recite Fatiha 40; 
and father of dead child 41; in ruins of a city 42; on God’s action 43, 179, 
295; compares world with chessboard 47; by latrine 50; and Nizam al-Mulk 
53; ^Attar’s - figures 55; weeping ~ 55, 56; year of hunger 55; officer looks 
after - 55; prayer leader and ~ 56; and man praying 302; and prayer of sup¬ 
plication 57; asks God for linen cloth 57; hungry - goes into desert 58; 
compares human beings to cupper 59; officer shows his fortress to - 60; God 
does not do wrong 64; and preacher 87; seeks God day and night 89; cries: “1 
don’t know!” 89; throws stone into glazier’s shop 89, 255; sees people run¬ 
ning in different directions 93; holds up mirror before people 93; holds his 
nose 99; and man running to prayers over dead 100; and worldly people 101; 
and merchant who builds a house 101; asks reason for shaving head 101; 
fills skull with earth 101; tears hair from a skull 102; on fops 102; vis-a-vis 
men of power 109; in ‘^Attar they belong to lowest social stratum 110; criti¬ 
cism of rulers by - 110, 112; similar to ancient “wise men” 111; in ruin and 
king 113; places skull before king 114; pelted with stones by boys 116, 
182, 185; king bestows free wish on - 116; asks king for two wishes 116; 
in barrel 116; Mahmud sits down with - 117; in ruin and Mahmud with large 
following 118; during invasion of Ghuzz 120; moaning - and Anoshirwan 
121; Mahmud must receive lesson from ~ (with felt hat) 124; Mahmud has no 
access to grief of - 138; asked about pain 139; sad - 140; weeps to make 
God’s heart burn 140, 177; and shopkeeper 159; quarreling of ~ with God 

MathnawJ 2/1510 ff. about Luqman; about Abyssinian slave in Abu Hayyan al- 
Tawhldi, al-Imtd'' 2/121: Furuzanfar, Ma^dkhidh no. 51. 
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171-87, 254; figure of “wise ~ ” 171; criticism of rulers by ~ 172; Christian 
holy ~ 172; NisaburT’s ~ compared with those of ^Attar 172; conversing 
with God 173, 611; in ruin 174; cries: “Where is my heart?” 168; ~ in love 
may say anything he wants 174; surprised by storm in desert 177; on Ka^ba 
177; on vermin 177; God has ~ eat snow 178; declares “bread” highest name 
of God 178; on throng of people 179; during famine in Egypt 179; reproach 
God for His action 180 ff., 295; does not want to live anymore 180; will not 
forgive God 180; reproaches God for miserliness 180; in dilapidated mosque 
180; on possessions of governor^^ in Neshapur 180; holds up earthly lords 
as example for God 181 ff.; God should learn from him how to love 181; 
asks God for items of clothing 183; demands God give back runaway donkey 
183; confiscates vase from mosque 184; young - barefoot in foul weather 
184; will behave properly if God does the same 185, 248; demands denuda¬ 
tion from merchant 209; calls someone a donkey 214; silent ~ 224; 234; 
248; thanks God for food bestowed on him 249; does not ask for reasons 
252, 255; rides hobby-horse 254; dances out of happiness at person’s visit 
255; God overlooks speech of - who quarrel with Him 266; Moses on his 
way to Sinai meets ~ 266; and man who recites profession of faith over dead 
Turk 274; on muezzin with beautiful voice 298; begins to moo like cow 302; 
and man who prays in haste 302; advises Mahmud to fulfill his vow 304; 
shaykh with - under bridge, and Sultan Sanjar 320; on world as a bottle 322; 
and Ahnaf 332; on dust of lowliness on hem of God’s robe 344; calls himself 
a dog on God’s street 351; loves Ayaz 393; Shibll and ~ who is pursued by 
boys 532; pious ~ rejects man who affects piety 536; asked how he is doing 
546; wants his gravestone to be inscribed with his heart’s blood 547, 611; 
asked by Khidr whether he would like to be his companion 550; and pious 
man at Ka^'ba 569; weeping ~ on heap of ashes 569; runs about barefoot and 
with bare head 604; on both worlds 623; calls world soap-bubble (artifical 
flower) 623; and shopkeeper about gain 632; his debtor and dervish 632; 
asked whether fever is taking hold of him 632 II fool’s euphoria: 254 II fool’s 
freedom: 119, 174. 

foot, feet: to kick with ~ against door 142; to hold hawk by its ~ 289; Shibli or 
Junayd kisses ~ of hanged thief 318; stone for rubbing ~ 380; to caress, to 
rub ~ 564; to be devoid of head and - 604; head is not better than - 604. 

Footstool: 625. 

forbearance (hilm): earth as world of -- 25; 127; 330. 

forgiveness: hope of - 71; God’s eye of ~ seeks sinner 266; God’s ~ not granted 
unconditionally 273; for Firdawsi 282; to forgive other people’s wrongdo¬ 
ing 332; Satan hopes for God’s -- 563. 


20 Furuzanfar identifies the ‘'amid as Muhammad b. Mansur Nasawi, d. 594 AH, 
Ma^akhidh no. 2\Up. 183. 
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form(s): caught in external ~ 28, 87, 152, 525; hereafter perfected ~ of earthly 
existence 193; turning away from external ~ 210, 519; love of beautiful ~ 
525; 574; universal soul in thousands of ~ 636. 
forms of address: masculine and feminine 364. 
fortress; officer shows his ~ to fool 60. 
forty stations: 18. 

fox: raised out of well by wolf 214; and vixen in fur merchant’s shop 216; Turk¬ 
ish peasant offers ~ for sale 354; pretends to be dead in trap 379. 

Fredhun (mythical Iranian king who with help of blacksmith Kavah overthrows 
snake-king Dahhak and chains him to Mt Damawand.— Shdhndma 1/40 ff.; 
A. Christensen, Les types du premier homme): 153. 
freedom of action: 66, 68 ff. 

friend(s): one ~ dies following the other 424 ff. II Friend(s) of God: God chooses 
~ 10; Abraham 20, 535, 582; and God’s commands 71; God gives ~ illumi¬ 
nations 84; 168; boldness is allowed to ~ 169, 170; 171, 582-85; asks God 
to give him back his donkey 183; Sabtl 206; God causes ~ to go hungry 
244; Moses and - 286, 542, 549; in wine-tavern 299; God does not punish 
579 f.; angels do not record deeds of 581. 
fruit: see food. 

Fuchs, Traugott: 650. 

Fudayl b. Hyad (from Khurasan, one of earliest Sufis, d. Muharram 187/Jan. 
803.— SulamI, Tabaqdt 6-14; TA 1/74-85; Nafahdt [Lees] 41-42; El; 
Amedroz, “Notes” 580; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 38/1.3): envies unborn 
136; on satisfaction 250; highwayman ~ becomes guide to mysteries 271. 
futuwwa (Angelika Hartmann, An-Ndsir 26-40): chivalrous brotherliness 200; 
325; 334; and animals 339; love in ~ associations 377. 

Gabriel (archangel, transmitter of revelation to Prophet.— El: Djabra^il; Islam 
Ans.: CebraTl; Radtke, Weltgeschichte 333 f.): and world-traveller in MN 
22; does not dare pronounce God’s name 22, 306; and Jacob 62, 247; Job 
and ~ 63; weeps because of God’s cunning 73; fills mouth of drowning 
Pharaoh 76, 283; comes to Joseph in well 92; 183; seen by Muhammad 195; 
brings command to Noah 267; hears God say: labbayk 270; 282; 323; and 
Abraham who does not want to give bread to infidel 328; on worshipper of 
God who has beard 355; forbids Joseph to write 374; brings command to 
Joseph to reveal his identity 375; forbids Ibn Mas^ud to sell female slave 
376; 446; appears to Prophet in various forms 462, 463, 519; God tests 
Abraham through ~ 535; wants to save Abraham from death by fire 536, 
552; 542; on real reason for Satan’s being cursed 560; asks Prophet to ac¬ 
cept to see Satan 562; God tells ~ whom He loves 577; 581; 584; 594; 636; 
648. 

gain, profit: 234; 289; fool and shopkeeper on - 632. 
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Galen (Greek doctor from Pergamum, d. 199 AD): 161. 

gallows: Bahlul led to ~ 186; murderer laughs while being led to ~ 254; Shibli or 
Junayd at ~ of thief 318; prince at ~ of his lover 439 f.; Hallaj on ~ 549; 
prayer of thief on ~ 551. 

gambler(s): 189; exemplar of denudation 209; 319; to be buried with ~ 315. 

gambling den: 189; Jew gambles away everything in but not his religion 
305; Arab gambles away his money in ~ 394. 

game (in hunting): Rabi^^a and tame ~ 212; Mahmud is Ayaz’ -- 380; Ayaz is jeal¬ 
ous of ~ Mahmud hunts 428. 

gardener (young lad): Nizam al-Mulk eats bitter cucumbers of his ~ 332; cannot 
endure love for king’s daughter 437 f. 

GardezT (see Bibliography): 469. 

gate: see door. 

gazelle: Jesus and ~ 95; Kazarunl and ~ 339; Majnun buys ~ and sets it free 420. 

gebr(s) (Zoroastrian; see also: Magian; mubad): names his son “Eternal” 41; 
tower of corpses of ~ 49; and BayazTd 76; to undo belt of ~ 82, 197, 284; 
FirdawsI sang praises of ~ 159; aboard ship during storm 238; Hasan con¬ 
verts - 271, 295; 284; - who scatters millet seed and DhuT-Nun 286 f.; 
builds bridge 305; loses his - belt 500. 

generosity: of Hatim 163, 328, 381; man squanders properly through immense - 
209; 324; chivalrous ~ 334. 

Genghis Khan (Mongol conqueror, d. 624/1227.— El: Cingiz-Khan): 1. 

Ghamidiyya (adulteress at time of Prophet who denounced herself): 278. 

ghazT: see warrior for the faith. 

Ghazna (former capital of Ghaznawid sultans, in present-day Afghanistan.— El): 
political situation in ~ after Mahmud’s death 310 f. 

Ghazzall (Ahmad b. Muhammad, brother of Muhammad Ghazzall, Sufi and 
preacher, author of Sawdnih, d. 520/1126.— GAL^ 1/546, Suppl. 1/756; 
Gramlich, Ahmad Ghazzali. Gedanken iiber die Liebe): 8; in a sermon 168; 
191; anecdotes about Ayaz in Sawdnih 310; extracts from Sawdnih 378 f., 
383 f., 392, 395, 399, 402, 408 f., 415, 417, 420-22, 433 f., 445, 558 f., 
566; boy who looked in mirror 397; Tirmidhl’s death in his presence 408; 
""Attar takes over his train of thought 409; sermon about Jacob and Joseph 
446; held doctrine of shahid 487; a youth, rose and ~ 488; police chief, his 
son and ~ 488; admires beauty in youthful face 488; 490; vindication of Sa¬ 
tan’s honor 557; on meeting of Moses and Satan 557 f. 

Ghazzall (Muhammad b. Muhammad, famous religious philosopher, d. 
505/1111.— GAL^ 1/535-46, Suppl, 1/744-56; Gramlich, Muhammad al- 
GhazzdlTs Lehre von den Stufen der Gottesliebe): 8; sultan’s property 108; 
and Sultan Sanjar 113; on government 127; and wood-cutter 135; on bold¬ 
ness toward God 169; consults with Bushahdi about leaving house 196; on 
zuhd 199-205; gradation 201 f., 220; on Jesus and sleeper 208; on trusting 
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in God 217-22; parable of reed pen, etc. 219; rejects Ibn ^Ata^’s argument 
234; sense of suffering 245 f.; God’s beneficial acts 248; renunciation of 
prayer 253; treatise against those who neglect religious law 292; attitude 
toward predestination 313; lofty striving of kings 319; religious ethics 
{ukhuwwa, etc.) 325; cites Matthew 5:38-41 333; behavior toward thief 334; 
ridd and sabr 402 f.; on a verse 403; disappearance of feeling pain 431; de¬ 
nies that on his ascension Muhammad beheld God 454; against love songs 
during sermon 456; tashbib involving young men 457; symbolism of love 
poetry 458; interpretation of dream visions of God 462; on those who ven¬ 
erate beautiful things as God 468; 469; under influence of Ash^arites 472; 
looking at beautiful face 473; all beauty is only a contribution of that beauty 
492; love of which God alone is worthy 521; standard ideas of ~ in IN 525; 
on saying of Abu Sa^id 573; God’s love of His bondsman 577; uns 585; 
yearning 586; beholding God 588; God’s action 617; immersion of knower 
of God in God 622; double aspect of things 622; on unity of things 622; on 
hybrid sayings 649. 

GhorT (unknown shaykh, contemporary of Sultan Sanjar [d. 552/1157]): with 
fools under bridge 320. 

Ghuzz (Oghuz, Turkish people who broke into empire of Sultan Sanjar in 548/ 
1153, caused great destruction in Khurasan and took sultan prisoner.— El): 
fool during invasion of ~ 120; their religion 469. 

girl (see also: Christian girl): should not display her beauty 417; student dies out 
of love for ~ 441. 

glance, glimpse (see also: eye): Solomon’s, or king’s - 13, 268, 273; thirty 
birds ask for ~ of favor 17; can bring good fortune and grace 267, 289, 579; 
God’s - falls on chosen 308; man annoys woman with his ~ 343; catch - of 
king’s daughter 347; of beloved archer 409, 566. 

glass(es) (see also: drinking-cup, etc.): life brittle like -- 47; to transport ~ on 
donkey 47 11 shop selling glasses: fool throws stone into 89, 255. 

gleaner of grain: and Mahmud 123, 321. 

gnat: Nimrod and ~ 75, 113; and fool 178; 323; complains to Solomon about 
wind 590;21 651. 

goat: made into billy - 215; milk doesn’t come from - 646. 

God (see also: anthropomorphism; mercy; presence; obedience; beloved; form; 
reason; kindness; hulul; king; light; love; Satan; beholding; partition wall; 
beauty; mirror; curtain): has no children 5, 169; to find ~ in oneself 10, 609 
f., 637; cause of death 43; has not deigned to look on world 51; wants poor 
to go hungry 55 f.; does what He wants, supplication useless 56 ff.; and jus¬ 
tice 63 ff.; creator of man’s actions 68, 72; lulls into false sense of security 
(istidrdj) 73 f.; decides on faith and unbelief 74 ff.; knowledge of God 77-90, 


Text from Asrdrndma and the passage from Iraqi’s Lama^dt are found in 
FurQzanfar, Ma^akhidh no. 135, p. 126. 
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603-06; men of power far from such knowledge 123 f.; activity of creator 
87; Moses and his disciple 105 f.; good and bad from -- 140 f.; has no 
heart but has all hearts 140; uncertainty over His decision 140 ff.; strife with 
-- 165-87; fools and 171-87; threats against etc. 183 f.; asks: “What 
have you brought with you?" 191, 279; His provision 217-26; He alone acts 
220, 615 ff., 651; His master relationship with human beings 221, 234, 
289 ff., 534 f., cf. 56 f.; and suffering 238 ff.; patience with torment from ~ 
247 f.; gratitude toward ~ 347 f.; contentment with - 250 f.; do not ask 
reason for His ordaining: see reason; suffering is pleasing to ~ 262 f.; call of 
~ 274; highest irreplaceable worth, no one resembles Him 341, 589; calls 
Dhu4-Nun hypocrite 343; a jealous lord 349 f., 494, 542; Muhammad sees ~ 
on his ascension 365, 454, 459 f.; in dream visions 461 ff.; to see Him in 
here and now in living persons 463 ff.; is mirrored in Jesus 464; to ex¬ 
change handshakes with Him and embrace 464 f.; takes up residence in: see 
hulul\ created Adam and world in His image 459, 463; loves Himself 498, 
571-76; beholds Himself 518 f.; “I was sick..." 521, 578; primordial con¬ 
nection with ~ 525 ff.; difference between His command and His will 555; 
inaccessible glory 567; does not need His bondsmen 568; explanation of 
His act of creation 572, 643; love for man 576-82; extinction and union 
with ~ 593-614; blood-bond with Muhammad 594 f.; union with ~ 606 ex¬ 
tinction and becoming being submerged in ~ 608 ff.; ~ alone remains 610 
ff.; images for disappearance in - 612 ff.; God, world and universal soul 615- 
36; nothing in Being except - 620 ff.; relation to things 625-29; trans¬ 
cendence 630 f., 650; to become ~ 647 ff.; Journeying in ~ 652 II worshipper 
of God, servant of God, saint of works C^abid): and Harun 116; must pay for 
drink of water with worship 288; and monasticism 296; does works despite 
being rejected 297, 346, 555;22 the - of Children of Israel 316; preoccupied 
with beard 355; 358 f.; sells God for bird’s song 538 II familiarity with God: 
see familiarity II worship, religious devotions, adoration (see also: service; 
obedience; works): God without need of - 10; of angels 23; in vain 73, 555; 
BaLami’s ~ 82; 104; staying awake nights to do - 141; 250; only worth as 
much as a peaceful vein 288; God’s demand for ~ 289; despite being rejected 
297; looking at beautiful objects 473 f. II knowledge of God: see knowledge 
II God’s distance 532; 562 II Friends of God: see friends II idea of God: origin 
of ~ 77 II knower of God {^drif)\ will follow God’s commands 71; 173; in 
contrast to ascetics 196; and false trust in God 246; rejects man who is play¬ 
ing with object 251; wants to be stretched over Hell as a bridge 336; 538; to 
be submerged in God 621; Shibli on 641 f. II being children of God 66 II 
bondsman of God, bondsman {''abd) (see also: slave): 30; prayer of supplica¬ 
tion should continue even after wishes have been granted 57; gives thanks 


About an Israelite in Muhammad Ghazzall, Makatib-i farsi 94. 
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on Resurrection for chastisement 243; believes he will enter Paradise on ba¬ 
sis of works 288; God wants ~ to seek Him 349; seeks closeness to God 
through voluntary worship until... 28, ftn. 17, 342, 521, 576; 606 f.; 609; 
when ~ reaches God 605 II being God’s bondsman 642 II love of God, mysti¬ 
cism of love: 28; 68; 171; 181; 245; 268; 292 f.; 360; 399; pure ~ 520-92; 
God alone worthy of love 521 ff.; not everyone feels - from beginning 523 
ff.; expresses itself in unquenched longing 528 ff.; of mythical and cosmic 
essences 530 f.; powerful effect of 533 f.; and feeling of being slave 534 f.; 
absolute claim of - 535 f.; suppresses delight in nature, veneration for Ka'^ba 
538 f., and pleasures of Paradise 539 ff.; allows one to bear suffering 544 ff., 
not to feel pain anymore 547; overcomes terrors of death 548 ff.; makes one 
sacrifice one’s life 550; Satan as representative of ~ 555 ff.; is God’s love of 
Himself 571-76; attribute of God’s essence 574; God in the ~ of those who 
act 575; God’s love for human beings 576 ff.; reward for -- 579 ff.; justifica¬ 
tion through - 581; intimacy, delight in ~ 585 ff.; goal of ~ is to behold 
God 588 ff. II men of God (see also; worshippers of God, etc.): suffering of - 
137; to wander in blood 140; not to be able to sleep 140, 569; Sufi on ~ 
157; suffering is elixir of - 258; -- extinguished in both worlds 604 II 
lover(s) of God: threaten God 183; death brings ~ into closeness to God 197; 
203; love’s pain due to separation from God 259; Moses meets -- on Sinai 
266; absolute claim of God on emotional life of ~ 373; ~ reject Paradise 523, 
544 f.; cannot endure without God 529, 532, 604; ought not to sleep 529; 
speaking and singing about love of God has strong effect on ~ 533; jealousy 
of ~ 543-44; torments await ~ 545; submits in his suffering, etc. 546; God is 
wergild for ~ 548 f.; for ~ death is bridge to Beloved 552; dies with laugh 
552; thirsts for his own blood 553; Satan exemplar for - 553 ff.; does not 
understand why he must die 587; for ~ to behold God’s face is highest goal 
588; weeps because vision of God will be interrupted in hereafter 605; union 
of ~ through extinction 606; faced with alternative 610; disappears in Be¬ 
loved 613 II closeness, proximity to God, (love’s) closeness to God: 10, 17, 
27, 29, 59, 102, 147 f., 190, 261, 271, 527 f., 542, 563, 566, 598, 613, 
642; seeking -- 341-59, through voluntary works 296, 342, 576, 609 II be¬ 
holding God: see beholding II slave of God: see slave II saying of God: see 
hadlth qudsl II conception of God: anthropomorphic ~ 454; ~ as female un¬ 
thinkable in Islam 457 II seeker of God: see seeker II testing God 221 II trust 
in God: see tawakkuL 

gold (coin) (see also: possessions; money; goods; treasure): elixir for making ~ 
7 f., 235, 272; as excuse of bird 14, 210; worthless 49, 93; Abu Sa^id re¬ 
ceives ~ 82; Sufi did not find one grain of ~ 89; and companion of Jesus 95; 
man leaves pot of ~ behind 99; ~ or sins better? 124; dervish has bowl filled 
with ~ 161; Kharaqani should look for ~ in sweepings 170; to collect - 191; 
Mahmud, fire-wood vendor and ~ 193 f.; to give a grain of ~ to poor 293; wa- 
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ter that flows off body turns into ~ 348; 392; I have neither nor silver 504 
II art of making gold: see prince, sixth II goldsmith (see also: jeweller): loves 
female slave of king 51, 349. 

good fortune, happiness (see also: king’s good fortune): without any reason 24, 
289; world-traveller asks for 27 f.; 83; ‘'Attar without ~ 153 f.; whoever 
enjoys earthly ~ will be plunged into Hell 241; dangers of earthly - 243; can 
be allotted unexpectedly 267; one cannot force ~ to arrive 289; 575; 591. 
goods (see also: possessions): worldly ~ cannot be combined with religion 7; ~ 
of this world worthless 49 f.; human beings not owners of their ~ 49; ~ of 
this world loathsome 50; world with its - holds one back from God 52; they 
appropriate ~ of dead 100; beggar is free from ~ of this world 110; posses¬ 
sions which rightfully belong to someone else 120. 
government: pious men’s hostility to ~ 108 (see also: A. S. Tritton, Muslim 
Theology 11); favorable pronouncements on ~ 126; low-level ~ officials 
changed into dogs 193; ‘'All on man who is imprisoned unjustly by ~ 242; ~ 
bureaucracy in old Ottoman Empire 375 11 government posts: not accepted 
108 (Muhammad Ghazzali refused second calling to Nizamiyya Madrasa in 
Baghdad because in 489/1096 at Abraham’s grave in Hebron he vowed not to 
accept money from a sultan: M. Ghazzali, Makdtlh-i farsl 45). 
governor: and fool fleeing from boys 116; fool on property of - 180; 346. 
gnosis: 352; 526. 

gradation: in renouncing world 202; in putting one’s trust in God 220. 
grain of wheat: 59, 98, 178, 212, 300, 386. 

grave(s) (see also: cemetery): ten bricks enough for ~ 36, 113, 115, cf. 100; 
fool on top of ~ 38; Hasan at man’s ~ 39; first halting-station to hereafter 
39; to sprinkle rose-water on ~ 41, 99; son accompanies father’s corpse to ~ 
42; only to receive piece of linen cloth in ~ 57; ‘'Umar Khayyam in his ~ 83; 
castle becomes ~ 93; silkworm spins his own ~ 99; punishment in ~ 103; 
136; at daughter’s ~ 139; prison 145; “bewildered person” at great man’s 
146; period of residence in ~ 195 f.; as salt pit 197; fool sees woman weep¬ 
ing at ~ 197 f.; to place signet-ring in - 270; to give document to take along 
in -- 271; man eagerly visits of pious 296; man who has dug himself a ~ 
356; to be united in ~ 362; Majnun recognizes Layla’s ~ by its scent 420; to 
die at -- of beloved youth 482; interrogation by angels in -- 523, 575; Satan 
should prostrate himself before Adam’s -- 563; what pious man desires in -- 
589 II grave-digger: 215. 
graveyard: see cemetery 

greed, lust: for worldly possessions 7, 107; fire signifies ~ 25; world is nest of ~ 
and avarice 52; legacy from Nimrod and Pharaoh 52; main fault of men of the 
world 95; bird of ~ 95; out of ~ man forgets lesson of bird 97;23 ~ for grains 


23 


Also in: ‘'Awfi, Introduction 243; and see also Furuzanfar, Ma^akhidh no. 163. 
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of wheat drove Adam out of Paradise 98; transforms person into animal 99; 
for power 107; of men of power 109; 111; for wealth 118; wise man subor¬ 
dinates to his will 1 19; abandons whoever knows that one’s ration is fixed 
224. 

Greeks: 83 II Greece: 118. 

greenery: looking at - is worshipping 473. 

greeting: Islamic ~ 190. 

die Grille und die Ameise: 94. 

guest(s): hermit and hungry ~ 183; to treat animals as ~ 339; God sends dog as 
339, 589. 

Gul u Khusraw: see Khusraw u Gul. 

GuListdn-i Iram (epic by Rida QulT Khan): 372. 

Gurganl (no doubt identical with JurjanI, Abu’l-Qasim): with Nizam al-Mulk as 
boy 326; well-trained cat in cloister of ~ 338, 374. 

Gurganl: see Fakhr al-DTn. 

Guzganan (city in Khurasan between Marw and Balkh.— Yaqut, Mu^am al~ 
bulddn 2/149-50): 310. 

Habannaqa (a fool): 148. 

Habib al-^Ajaml (Abu Muhammad, disciple of Hasan al-BasrI, d. 156/772.— 
Hilya 6/149-55; Sifat al-safwa 3/236-40; Hujwirl 107-08; Translation 78- 
81; TA 1/49-55; Edwards 934; ThG 2/96): why he gave up engaging in busi¬ 
ness 220; glance from him allows murderer to enter Paradise 267. 

Haddad: see Abu Ja'^far; Abu Hafs. 

hadith (tradition from Prophet): veils before God 11, ftn. 5; ~ al-shafd^a 19 f.; 
inhabitants of Paradise simple-minded 24; heart of believer between fingers 
of God 29, ftn. 18, 62, 618; do not revile dahr... 44; censuring world 46; 
God despises world 51; world is prison of believer 51; the blessed is blessed 
in his mother’s womb, etc. 70; God’s deceit 73; you’re all fools with regard 
to His essence 81; do not hurl abuse against government! 126; reed pen has 
been removed... 173; positive and negative judgements on world in - 188; 
world is sowing field 190; men in Paradise are beardless youths 193; Par¬ 
adise is closer to you than... 194; Paradise and Hell were shown to me on 
this wall 194 f.; poverty is almost unbelief 235; I seek refuge with You from 
poverty 235; poverty is a blackened face... 235; poverty is black beauty 
mark 235; poverty is my pride 236; let me die in poverty! 236; Muhammad 
borrows from Jew 236; God loves every sorrowful heart 262; if you didn’t 
commit sins... 265; one who repents in remorse is friend of God 276; if you 
have perpetrated a bad deed, see that you follow it with a good one! 276; 
make haste performing the prayers... 277; - al-Ghdmidiyya 278; female 
sinner and thirsty dog 286; ^Umar and Torah 303; maintain contact with 
someone who breaks with you... 333; ~ al-Mutamanniya 388; don’t sit to- 
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gether with sons of kings, etc. 442; lovers who die in chastity are martyrs 
444; if God were to uncover His countenance... 454; ahadJth al-sifdt 454; 
beware of looking at beardless youths... 459; God created Adam in His own 
image 459; -- al-ru'‘ya 459 f.; 461; seek the good among those with beautiful 
face! 473; looking upon the Ka^ba is worship... 473; God is amazed by peo¬ 
ple who are led into Paradise in chains 540; Satan sits within people’s blood 
553; if God comes to love a bondsman... 576; I have bondsmen who love 
Me and whom I love... 577; there is many a man with dishevelled, dusty 
hair... 583; God has seventy partition walls... 589; die before you die! 193, 
601; whoever knows himself... 609, 637 II hadith qudsi (saying of God) (see 
also: David, Moses); My bondsman goes on seeking closeness to Me... 28, 
ftn. 17, 342, 521, 576, 606 f., 609; I was a hidden treasure... 27, 519, 642; 
1 am with those who have broken hearts 262; My bondsman, as long as you 
serve Me... 282; if the bondsman approaches Me by a span... 349; whoever 
maintains that he loves Me... 532; whoever loves Me, I kill 548 f.; whoever 
falls in love with Me... 549; if I cause My bondsman’s happiness... 577; I 
was sick... 578.^"^ 

Hafiz (‘'Abd al-Majid, Fatimid caliph 524-44/1130-49.— El): has magic drum 
made against colic 114. 

Hafiz (Shams al-Din Muhammad, famous Persian poet, d. 791/1389 or 793/ 
1391.— El; isldtn Ans.): 269; on predestination 313; captured hawk of king 
. 353; portrays himself as being scolded by wine-pourer 481; his ghazal in hd 
(shabdna) 501 f.; his qalandariyydt 505; to shahid 516; 519; on God’s love- 
play with Himself 572 11 (Pseudo)-Hafiz: on elixir 258. 

hair: shaving ~ 101; fool pulls out - from dead person’s skull 102; ''Attar’s - has 
turned white 152; to have one’s - turn grey in Islam 281; 376; to become a 
single ~ among beloved’s locks 428, 613 II shaving hair: fool asks reason 
for - 101. 

Hajjaj (b. Yusuf, governor of Iraq under Umayyad caliph ‘'Abd al-Malik, hated be¬ 
cause of his violent behavior, d. 95/714.— El: Hadjdjadj): 103; 252. 

Hajjar b. Qays al-MakkJ: and beautiful Kamil b. al-Mukhariq 480.^5 

Hakim TirmidhI (Muhammad b. ^All, d. circa 300/910.— SulamI, Tabaqdt 217- 
20; TA 2/91-99; Nafahdt [Lees] 131-33; GAS 1, 551-59; H. Ritter, 
“Philologika XIII” 31-35; Radtke and O’Kane, The Concept of Sainthood): 
on government 126; on blessings of sickness 242; gives precedence to 
AkkafI 293; has seen God 1001 times in dream 461; on devil’s child 553 f. 

Hallaj (al-Husayn b. Mansur, mystic, executed 309/922.— SulamI, Tabaqdt 307- 
11; TA 2/135-45; Nafahdt [Lees] 168-70; El: Halladj; L. Massignon, 
Passion\ L. Massignon et P. Kraus, Akhbdr al-HaLLdj\ GAS 1/651, no. 25; 


Cf. also Nicholson’s Commentary 1I303\ Sahlh Muslim 8/13 and additional passages 
in FurOzanfar, Ma^dkhidh no. 62. 

This story also occurs in Ibn al-JawzI, Qussds 46a-b. 
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Weipert, Handbook, no. 982.): on carnal soul 213; “I am God’’ 271, 463, 
574, 608, 620, 627, 649; on death through beloved 412; verses 421; 
extinction in love 427; Christian terms in ~ 470 f.; washing with his own 
blood 545; ShiblT to God when - was hung on gibbet 549; seen in dream 
with drinking-cup in his hand 550. 

halting-stations: see maqdmdt. 

Halu^ (voracious monster): 95,26 223, 633. 

Hamadhani: see Abu’l-Qasim; Yusuf. 

Hamduna: see ^Atika. 

Hamidullah, M.: 304, ftn. 4. 

Hammad b. Salama (traditionist, d. 167/784.— Ibn Sa'^d 72/48; Hilya 6/249-57; 
Sifat al-safwa 3/213-15\ Mlzdn 1/245-46; Tahdhlb al-Tahdhib 3/11-16; ThG 
2/376-79): 459; hadith al-ru^ya according to ~ 460. 

Hanbalites (see Ahmad b. Hanbal): tashblh of ~ 454. 

hand(s): to point to heaven with ~ 81; Alexander’s -115; thief (robber) has his 
- chopped off 138, 419, 432, 566; ‘The amir chopped off thief’s - ” 167; 
like corpse in ~ of corpsewasher 221; king’s - is hawk’s place 321. 

handshakes: to exchange - with God 464. 

Hanzala b. Abl ‘^Afra^: 363. 

hardm (forbidden): sultan’s property - 108. 

Harawl: see Ansari. 

Haribhadra (a Jain monk); 252. 

Hariri (famous author of maqdmas, d. 6 Rajab 516/11 Sept. 1122.— GAL^ 
1/325-29, Suppl. 1/486-89): 92. 

Harith al-Muhasibi (b. Asad, Sufi, d. 243/857.— SulamI, Tabaqdt 56-60; TA 
1/225-29; Nafahdt [Lees] 56-57; L. Massignon, Essai 241-55; M. Smith, An 
Early Mystic\ van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Hard b. Asad al-Muhdsibl\ ThG 
4/195-209): attempts to train carnal soul 211; thought of reward in ~ 285. 

harmony (mundsaba, mushdkala): between lovers 423 ff. 

harp player: Bahram Gor’s - 395. 

harshness, cruelty: God’s kindness and - 254, 272; 267; of beloved 402-05, 
408; Satan sought God’s - 563; Hell reflection of your - 646. 

Harun al-Rashid (^Abbasid caliph 170-93/786-809.— El): and his son Sabti 7, 
112, 206 f.; and Bahlul 94, 110, 112 f., 116, 121, 122; 225; 242; has fe¬ 
male slave smash treasure 312; 348; 392; 479; and Majnun 589. 

Harut and Marut (two fallen angels who were hung above water in well as pun¬ 
ishment for sins.— El): 6, 644. 

Hasan: with his disciple at the Oxus 106. 

Hasan (b. ^Ali, d. probably 49/669.— Sifat al-safwa 1/319-20; El): composed 
poetry 162; lord of Abu Hurayra 461. 


26 MathnawJ 512^55 ff. 
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Hasan al-Basri (famous pious preacher, d. 110/728.— El; H. Ritter, “Hasan al- 
Basrl”; ThG 2/41-50): at grave 39; 46; on world 48, 51; uncertainty regard¬ 
ing salvation 68; and men of the world 91; ideal portrait of Prophet 100; 
104; “religious scholar of hereafter” 105; against Koran-reciters 126; his 
sorrow 133; and Rabija 212, 231, 340, 547; on ration of provisions 218; 
his position in Basra 230; on positive value of sin 266; converts fire-wor¬ 
shipper 271 f., 295; and mukhannath 316; and dog 317 f.; 443; Hshq allah 
577. 

Hasan Maymandi: see Ahmad b. Hasan. 

Hasan Mu^addib (servant of Abu Sa^id b. Abi’l-Khayr): 82. 

Hasanak (Hasan b. Muhammad b. "" Abbas, became vizier of Mahmud of Ghazna in 
415/1024, hanged by Mahmud’s son and successor Mas'^ud 423/1032.— M. 
Nazim 130-37): hanged 115, 310. 

hasbul-wdjidi ifrddu'l-wdhid 610. 

Hassan (b. Thabit, Prophet’s personal poet, d. 54/674.— GAL^ 1/31-32, Suppl. 
1/67-68; GAS 2/289-92; Weipert, Handbook, no. 995): his pulpit 162. 

hat, patched cap: felt ~ 124; dervish will not sell his - 232; Ma^shuq Tusi rejects 
- 597. 

Hatim al-Asamm (Suf! from Khurasan, d. 237/851-52.— SulamI, Tabaqdt 91-97; 
TA 1/244-51; Nafahdt [Lees] 71-72; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 2/63-93): 
warns against God’s deceit 73 f. 

Hatim al-Ta"’! (b. ^Abd Allah, generous pre-Islamic bedouin poet.— El; GAS 
2/208-09; Weipert, Handbook, no. 997): and his brother 163, 328; on daily 
nourishment 223; his generosity 328, 381. 

hawk: in MT 12, 125; and domestic fowl 44; silent ~ on king’s hand 158; 
swoops down on moorhen 168; hold by foot 289; possesses high aspiration 
321; dove flees 338; settles on your shoulder 347; ~ of soul 352; in old 
woman’s hut 352; Hafiz on ~ 353. 

Hayyan b. Ma^bad (legendary personality): Jesus wakes ~ from his grave 103. 

hazz\ see pleasure. 

head (see also: foot): to stick ~ under king’s garment 308; Junayd is brought ~ of 
his son 545; to smash ~ against Ka'^ba 569; to be without ~ and foot 604; 
not better than foot 604 II spinning of head: 88, 89, 90, 91. 

health: heart of men of the world turns toward ~ 243; barrier to marriage 249. 

health and well-being: 58. 

heart(s): bird attaches his to nothing but God 15, 355, to a castle 14, 37; 
wounded ~ is accepted 15; and world-traveller 20, 28, 29; 23; 26; -- between 
God’s fingers 29; 62; 618; traveller thought comes out of ~ 84; 93; to sit on 
two donkeys 93; 94; science of ~ 105; female mourner in ~ 137, 257; God 
has no ~ but has all hearts 140; 143; lost (found) 174; God takes away ~ 
176, 180, 182; black in poverty 235; to maintain a happy ~ 254; through 
suffering ~ becomes alive 257, 258, 260; God loves every sorrowful ~ 262; 
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king has passageway to every ~ 344, 637; God is present in ~ of mystic 
344; 345; ~ of fox 379; burning ~ 392; boy cuts out his ~ 408; your arrow 
should strike my -- 409; Joseph ravishes ~ 414; 416; to ask mirror of ~ 427; 
445; joyfulness of -- 502; to write with ~’s blood on gravestone 547, 611; 
devil’s tree in - 554; 580; mirror of God’s beauty 590; ~ and body lost in 
God 618, 632; divine Throne is Adam’s ~ 644, 646; 648. 
heaven of stationary stars: see Throne-Frame. 

Heidegger: 42; 91. 
heir: God is sole heir 49. 

Hell(s), Hell-fire, punishment in Hell: and world-traveller 20, 24; is ignited by 
pitch 26; Abraham’s father in ~ 42; everyone is destined for ~ or Paradise 
52, 167; futile longing in - 52; Paradise and ~ in Islam 65 f.; for unbelievers 
67; Hasan’s fear of ~ 68; believers and ~ 71, 261, 283, 284; baker as man of 
-- 74; king should protect fool from - 116; even most pious can end up in ~ 
141; to stand on one of bridges of ~ 142; Paradise above and ~ below us 142; 
criticism of ~ 186, 336; Paradise and -- closer than strap of your shoe 194; 
whoever enjoyed worldly good fortune is plunged into ~ 241; sickness is be¬ 
liever’s share of ~ 241; infidels in ~ 245; to ask God for protection from -- 
254; 260; to weep because of ~ 261; God orders worshipper of God to be 
brought to ~ 288; to serve God for sake of Paradise and ~ 290, 541, 588; to 
redeem people from ~ out of love of mankind (Bayazid, ShiblT, etc.) 335 f.; 
lover ought not to burn in - 386; to suffer in ~ for beloved’s sake 414; a 
beautiful form cannot be created for ~ 480; souls in pre-existence and ~ 523 
f.; primordial familiarity with God protects from ~ 527; man condemned to ~ 
blinds himself 529; TusI on those condemned to ~ 529; pious man knows 
nothing of Paradise and ~ 540 f.; Shibli wants to burn up ~ 541; when ~ 
ceases to exist, Satan will return to God 563; the seven ~ are congealed ice 
569; God’s prison 580; God does not place sword of ~ on neck of His friends 
580; -- is one drop 613; ~ arose from wrath of soul 636; 645 II torment of 
Hell: Ibn ^Ata^ Allah on ~ 261; being excluded from God 261. 
helplessness (see also: impotence): of birds 9; 86; human -- of the great 111, 
116 f.; 134; "Attar’s - 155; 279. 

Henning, Walter: 469. 

the hereafter: grave is first halting-station 39, 113; 52; reward and punishment 
in ~ 65, 240; transformation in ~ 99, 192 f.; religious scholar of ~ 105; test 
in ~ 141; helplessness in ~ 145; uncertainty about and fear of ~ 144, 154, 
165; renunciation of this world and ~ 147; this world and ~ 189-95; to pre¬ 
pare oneself for ~ 189 f.; to send ahead to ~ 190 f., 204, 285; in ~ you are 
the way you were in this world 191; more perfect form of earthly existence 
193; bodies in -- are light 194; to strive after ~ 201; to give up this world for 
~ 201; Jesus on this world and -- 201; suffering as guide to ~ 257; asked what 
one has brought along to -- 279 f.; scattering seed for birds bears fruit in ~ 
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286 f.; wretched fate in ~ 352; God reveals Himself in ~ to those who love 
Him 539; friends of God will not be punished in 579; seeing God in ~ 588- 
91; joy instead of sorrow in ~ 602; vision of God will be interrupted in ~ 
605; all human beings become one in ~ 632. 
here and now (see also: the world): setting goals in ~ 100; renouncing ~ and 
hereafter 147; and hereafter 189-95; Jesus on ~ and world to come 201; pun¬ 
ishment for sins in ~ 241; to see God in ~ 463, 464. 
heretic(s) (see also: Manichaean): 126; three ~ in Islam 167; ~ out to kill 
Ghazzall 196; on Final Day 243 II heresy: 509. 

Hermes Trismegistus: magic drum and collyrium 114. 
hermit: threatens God 184; and dog of Christian 318. 

Hero-Leander legend: 418. 
heron: in MT 12. 

hetaera: ascetic falls in love with ~ 444. 

hidden (see also: curtain): 16; God is ~ and visible at all times 630 f. 

Hijaz: region in Arabia lying along Red Sea: 512. 

Hilali (Badr al-Din, Persian poet, killed 939/1532): his Sifdt al-^dshiqln 405; 

sees God in beautiful persons 499. 
hilm\ see forbearance. 

Himar: loses his sons through lightning 169. 

Hind (a female name): 494. 

Hind (India): 341. 

Hippocrates (famous Greek doctor, d. between 377 and 359 BC): Plato’s image 
fused with that of - 111; on foot on the road 228; living in cave and king 
229; (= Socrates) asked where they should bury him 597. 

Hira (residential city of Lakhmids, north of Kufa): 363. 

Hisham (Umayyad caliph 105-25/724-43.— El): and impolite dervish 120. 
Hisham b. al-Hakam (ShPite theologian, d. 299/911-12 or 279/892-93.— 
Ash^'arl, Maqdldt, Index; NawbakhtI, Index; El; Watt, Free Will 116-18; ThG 
1/349-55): on iktisdb 69. 

Hisham b. Salim al-Jawaliqi (ShT'^ite theologian of 3rd cent. AH.— Ash^ari, 
Maqdldt, Index; Nawbakhti, Index; ThG 1/342-49): God’s form 461. 
hobby-horse: fools on ~ 177, 254. 
holidays: days of deprivations are ~ of Sufi novices 233. 
holy war: death in 550. 

honey: only excretion of bees 50; man sells cheaply 265; fly in ~ jug 571. 
honor: and fame 6 II robe of honor: king bestows ~ on servant and then has him 
beheaded 309. 

hoopoe: 2; 10; and birds: see bird; his high rank 13, 268, 567; and Solomon 26. 
hope: for long life (seduces one to build) 7, 100, 113, 119; between fear and ~ 
71, 264, 272, 315 II hopelessness: of thirty birds 16; at end only ~ 146; 
eternal -- 147; in ‘'Attar 151, 153; of fools 175. 
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horoscope: erased in sand 570. 

horse: holds one back from God 355; to be dragged to death by ~ 410; king’s ~ 
is broken in 452. 

horseman: Ibn Adham and ~ 39, 242, 333; in green clothes whips Ma^^shuq Tusi 
337; dies in chaste love for boy 483 f. 

hospitality (see also: Hatim): world-traveller asks Abraham for ~ 27; Arab ~ 
324; toward infidel 328. 

Hubaysha: and her beloved killed by Muslims 388. 

Hudhayfa (b. al-Yaman al-^Absi, Companion of Prophet, supporter of ""All, d. 
36/656-57.— Ibn Sa^d 6/8; Hilya 1/270-83; Sifat al-safwa 1/249-52; 
Manhaj al-maqal 94; Isaba 1/332-33): asked about wahy by ^Ali 84. 

hudur. see proximity, presence. 

hujja (evidence, proof): good-looking youth called ~ 486 f.; Majnun for lovers 
of God 607. 

Hujwiri (see Bibliography): against gazing at youths 471; 556. 

Hulmaniyya: 466 f. 

hulul (God’s taking up residence in human being = EvoiKqoig): 13, 463 ff.; 470 
ff.; 492; 510; 515; 593; "AUar against - 609, 613 II hululiyya: 463-73, 498. 

Hulwanl(?): 299. 

Huma (bird that chooses kings): in MT 12, 112, 115; he eats bones 26; Mahmud 
is ~ for Ayaz 348. 

human being, man, person, people (see also: worldly people); relationship of ~ 
to God 15, 66, 67, 71, 221, 291, 307, 534; and world-traveller 20, 27, 637; 
rank of higher than that of angels 21, 642 f., 644; nothing to be hoped for 
from ~ 22; toy of gods 43; world itself kills 47; not owners of their goods 
49; weak and powerless 60, 62; description of ~’s state of soul 146; ~ who 
was raised under a mountain 192; intelligent ~ does not die as fool 192; 
greedy ~ in form of pig, etc. 192; are in salt pit in grave 197; God’s tool 
219; don’t thank ~ but God 219, 616; purified through suffering 244 f.; ~ 
who maintain a cheerful heart 254 f.; he alone is a ~ who has a care for God 
260; God intentionally makes ~ commit sins 265; becomes soul 272; God’s 
slave 291; someone only saw one and a half ~ 314; dust on hem of God’s 
robe 344; idols of ~ 356; ~ who know nothing of love 387; myth of original 
~ 423; religious love of beautiful 448-519; relation of God’s beauty to that 
of ~ 452 f.; cannot endure sight of God 454, 568; - (Adam) created in God’s 
image 459, 463, 521, 525, 572; to see God in ~ 463; God takes up residence 
in beautiful 464; God’s perfect mirror (or garment) 492; copy of universe 
494; beautiful ~ reflection of God 518 f.; ~ die hearing David sing 533; 
knower of God turns away from ~ 538; ~ loves God in beautiful ~ 574; God’s 
love of ~ 576-82; 628; in hereafter all become one 632; relation of ~ to 
primordial world-ground 634; divine substance hidden in ~ 642; both worlds 
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created for sake of ~ 643, 646; God causes ~ to arise from one drop 653 II 
love of mankind: universal 335, 582. 

humility: virtue of ~ 313; of pious 315. 

hunch: price for -- 41; Sufyan al-Thawrl’s ~ 142. 

hunger, hungry: God makes go - 55 f., 175 f.; to still ~ with snow 178; 185; 
194; to weaken carnal soul through -211; pedagogical effect of ~ 244; 
Rabi‘^a weakened by - 261; Abraham and hungry unbeliever 328; fool during 
famine in Egypt 179; slave goes - for dog 339. 

hunting dog: king and - 353. 

Hurls (maidens of Paradise): 191; Prophet saw - 195; 202; 261; rejected by pi¬ 
ous 540; Paradise without etc. 540; 647. 

Hurufis: 192; 292; require prostration before beautiful persons 491; 553. 

Husam b. al-Mada (al-Misri, Abu’l-Ghamr) = Husam b. Misakk al-Basri (d. 
163/779.— Also: Ibn Sa^d 72/41; Mlzan s.n.): 479. 

Husayn: Hasan with disciple ~ at the Oxus 106. 

Husayn (son of caliph ^Ali, fell at Karbala^ 61/680.— Sifat al-safwa 1/321; El): 
composed poetry 162. 

husband: story about woman whose ~ is on Journey 366-69. 

husk: on ocean floor 88; - and kernel 623; 630. 

hut: ~ of old woman blocks building plans 122; remains undamaged during con¬ 
flagration 580, 583. 

Hutay^a (Jarwal b. Aws, Arab poet, feared for his slanderous verse, d. circa 
30/650.— El; GAS 2/236-38; Weipert, Handbook, no. 1009): 324. 

huzuz al~nafs\ see pleasure, lust. 

hybridity, hybrid nature, effeminate man: excuse of bird in MT 13, 143; in 
^Umar Khayyam 143; in ^Attar 133, 143, 151; 303. 

Hyginus (Roman polymath of age of Augustus): 363. 

hypocrite(s): 91; men of piety described as - 504; 543; exposed by dog 298. 

hypostatized: God’s kindness ~ 267; 584. 

I, ego: undermining sense of ~ 16, 72, 89, 142 f., 148, 152, 154, 608; sense 
perception representative of I-ness 28; to eliminate - 79, 148, 202, 357, 
389, 427, 433, 555, 595 ff., 604, 608, 651 ff.; am God!” 271, 463, 574, 
608, 627, 649; giving up one’s - in Sufi brotherhood 329; turning to one’s 
own - 397; giving up ~ in knowledge 604, 606; am everything!” 624, 
641, 647. 

“I am sublime!”: 271, 608, 620, 649 II loftiness, sublimity: Simurgh’s 9; still¬ 
ness sign of - 13. 

Iblis: see Satan. 

Ibn ‘'Abbas: see ^Abd Allah b. ‘'Abbas. 

Ibn ‘'Abd al-Salam (preacher) and man who lost his donkey 389. 
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Ibn Abi Dunya (WeipertAVeninger, Die erhaltenen Werke Ibn AbJ d-Dunyds\ see 
Bibliography): 136; 443. 

Ibn Abl Hmran (Abu Nasr Hibat Allah b. Musa al-ShirazI al-Mu^ayyad fi’l-din, 
dd^'i'l-du^'dt, chief of propaganda for Fatimids, corresponded with AbuM-^Ala'’ 
al-Ma^arri.— Ta'^rJf al-qudamd\ Index; MaymanT, Abud-''Ald^ wa~md ilayh 
245-46): AbuM-^'Ala^’s answer to him 167. 

Ibn al-^^Amid Abu’l-Fadl Muhammad b. Abl ‘^Abd Allah al-Katib (vizier of Rukn 
al-Dawla), d. 360/970 or 359/969.— El): verses to slave 377. 

Ibn ‘^Aqll (Abu’1-Wafa^ ^AIT, Hanbalite religious scholar, teacher of Ibn al-JawzT, 
d. 513/1119.— Ibn Rajab, Dhayl 171-98; GAL^, Suppl. 1/687): on Persian 
preacher 455. 

Ibn ^Arabl (Mubyl’l-Din Muhammad b. ^All al-TaT, famous pantheistic mystic, 
d. 638/1240 in Damascus.—El; GAL^ 1/571-82, Suppl. 1/780-802; Claude 
Addas, Ibn ""Arabi ou La quite du Soufre Rouge): his pantheism 32; 365; lover 
loves his own feelings 380; union in imagination is stronger 446; earthly 
beauty stems from divine beauty 470; on theosophy of ~ 491 f.; every love 
is directed toward God, world is God’s mirror image 493 f.; on love of women 
494; gives his love experiences mystical significance 495; condemns ec¬ 
static states during dancing 513; 593; 629; on bondsman of God only seeing 
himself, not God 651. 

Ibn ‘'Ata'’: see Abu’l-^Abbas Ahmad. 

Ibn ^Ata^ Allah (al-Iskandari, Taj al-Dln Abu’l-Fadl Ahmad b. Muhammad, of the 
Shadhiliyya order, d. 709/1309.— El; GAL^ 2/143-44, Suppl. 2/145-47; 
Nwyia, Ibn ''Atd'' Alldh\ see also Bibliography): on content of his Hikam 57; 
sayings of ~ 58, 233, 621; 244; 261; 301, 621; on ~ and his two works 
618; his image of the shadow 626. 

Ibn al-Athir (^All b. Muhammad, historian, d. 630/1233.— El; GAL^ 1/422-23, 
Suppl. 1/587; see also Bibliography): on kings 125. 

Ibn Bakuya (Abu ^Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘^Abd Allah, Sufi author, d. in Shiraz 
442/1050.— Shadd al-izdr 380-84, 550-66; GAL^, Suppl. 1/770): 496. 

Ibn Battuta (Abu ''Abd Allah Muhammad b. “"Abd Allah, famous world-traveller 
from Tangiers, d. in Marrakish 779/1377.— El; GAL^ 2/332-33, Suppl. 
2/365-66): on gatherings before preachers 141. 

Ibn al-Dabbagh (Abu Zayd ^Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. ^AIT al-Ansari al- 
Qayrawanl, d. 696/1296.— GAL^, Suppl. 1/812; see also Bibliography): on 
ridd and sabr 402; 420; self-identification with beloved 423; 447; 452; 520, 
524. 

Ibn al-Da*^! (Sayyid Murtada, doxographer of 7th cent. AH.—GAL^, Suppl. 
1/757; see also Bibliography: Tabsirat al-'^awdmm): 571. 

Ibn Dawud: see Muhammad b. DawQd. 

Ibn al-Dayba^ (Abu ‘^Abd Allah ‘^Abd al-Rahman b. ‘^All, d. 944/1537.— GAL^ 
2/527, Suppl. 2/548): 459. 
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Ibn Furak (Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan, poisoned 406/1015.— GAL^, 
Suppl. 1/277-78; see also Bibliography); on Melkites, etc. 464. 

Ibn al-Fuwatl (d. 723/1323.— GAL^, Suppl. 2/202; see also Bibliography): on 
pious who collect pieces of paper 307. 

Ibn Hazm (most important representative of Zahirite school of jurisprudence, d. 
456/1064.— El; GAL^ 1/505-06, Suppl. 1/692-94; see also Bibliography): 
382; 405; 442. 

Ibn al-Jalla'* (Abu ^Abd Allah Ahmad b. Yahya, famous Sufi, d. in Syria 12 Rajab 
306/19 Dec. 918.— SulamI, Tabaqai 176-79; TA 2/63-64; Nafahat [Lees] 
123-24; Sendschreiben 71/1.26): and Sufi who looked at boy 480. 

Ibn JawzI (AbuM-Faraj ‘^Abd al-Rahman b. ^AIT, Hanbalite theologian, preacher 
and author in Baghdad, d. 597/1200.— El: Ibn al-DJawzi; GAL^ 1/659-66, 
Suppl. 1/914-20; Stefan Leder, Ibn al-Gauzl und seine Kompilation wider die 
Leidenschaft\ see also Bibliography): 166; on the three heretics of Islam 
167; 168; on God’s action 168; criticism of preachers 191; on Sufi who 
kills boy he loves 414; 424; his book against love 442; 446; on popular 
preachers 455; on Ghazzall’s doctrine of shahid 488; Abu’l-Tayyib al-Tabari 
in - on samd^ 511; on Ahmad Ghazzall redeeming Satan’s honor 557. 

Ibn Jurayj (‘'Abd al-Malik b. ''Abd al-^'AzIz, traditionist, d. between 149/766 and 
151/768.— Also: Ibn Sa^d 5/361-62): 460. 

Ibn Khafif (Muhammad b. Muhammad al-ShlrazI, Sufi, d. 371/982.— GAL^, 
Suppl. 1/358-59): and monk 551. 

Ibn Mas'^ud: see "^Abd Allah b. Mas^^Qd. 

Ibn Mubarak: see ‘'Abd Allah b. Mubarak. 

Ibn al-Muqaffa'' (‘'Abd Allah, famous author of Iranian origin suspected of 
Manichaeism, killed 142/759.— Jahshiyarl, Index; El; GAL^ 1/158, Suppl. 
1/233-37; Nallino, Raccolta 6/175; ThG 2/22-36): his attacks against Islam 
166; 242. 

Ibn al-Mu'^tazz (‘^Abd Allah, ^Abbasid prince and poet, caliph for one day, stran¬ 
gled on 2 RabL II 296/29 Dec. 908.— El; GAL^ 1/79 f., Suppl. 1/128 ff.; 
GAS 2/569-71; Weipert, Handbook, no. 1139; see also Bibliography): 
slanders dahr 44; his dirge written for caliph Mu'^tadid 44; on sending on 
ahead good deed 191; writes to ‘^Ubayd Allah b. ^Abd Allah 242; 365. 

Ibn al-NaJjar (Muhammad b. Mahmud b. al-Hasan al-BaghdadI, historian and bio¬ 
grapher, continuator of Ta^’rlkh Baghdad of Abu Bakr al-Khatlb, d. 643/ 
1245.— GAL^ 1/442-43, Suppl. 1/613): 446. 

Ibn Nubata (Abu Nasr "^Abd al-‘^AzIz b. ^Umar al-Sa‘^dI, Arab poet, d. 405/1014.— 
Tha^'alibT, Yatima 2/349-64; GAL^ 1/94, Suppl 1/152): verses to boy 466. 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (most loyal disciple of Ibn Taymiyya, d. 751/1350.— 
GAL^ 2/127-29, Suppl. 2/126-28; Joseph N. Bell, Love Theory in Later 
Hanbalite IsLam\ see also Bibliography): 165; on people who engage in 
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strife with God 169; to die for beloved 406; interpreting love poetry 458; to 
imagine beloved when praying 491. 

Ibn al-Rewandl (heretic, d. 298/910-11.— El, Supplement Vol.: Ibn al-Rawandi; 
ThG 4/295 ff.): his criticism of Islam 166. 

Ibn al-Rumi (^All b. al-^'Abbas b. Jurayj, Arab poet of Greek descent, d. 
283/896.— GAL2 1/79, Suppl. 1/123-25; GAS 2/585-88; Weipert, Hand- 
book, no. 1198): on being close to beloved 434. 

Ibn Rusta (Abu ‘'All Ahmad b. ‘'Umar, Arab geographer, circa 300/913.— GAL^ 
1/260, Suppl. 1/406): 469. 

Ibn Sayyaba (identical with poet Ibrahim b. Sayyaba, 3rd cent. AH?— AghdnJ, 
Index): 176. 

Ibn al-Shibl (Abu ‘'All Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. ‘'Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Yusuf 
b. al-Shibl, pessimistic poet, d. in Baghdad 474/1081-82.— Sarraf 127-33): 
136. 

Ibn Slna {- Avicenna, Abu ‘'All al-Husayn b. ‘'Abd Allah, famous philosopher 
and doctor, d. 428/1037.— El; GAL^ 1/589-99, Suppl. 1/812-28; GAPh II, 
passim): refutes criticism of God’s distribution of goods 167; love is at¬ 
tribute of God’s essence 573. 

Ibn Sirin (Muhammad, theologian, author of book of dreams, d. 110/728.— 
Also: Ibn Sa‘'d 7^/140-50; ThG 2, passim): his unenvying soul 52. 

Ibn Tahir al-Maqdisi: see Maqdisi. 

Ibn Taymiyya (Ahmad b. "Abd al-Karim al-Harrani, strict Hanbalite theologian, 
d. 728/1328.— El; GAL^ 2/125-27, Suppl. 2/119-26; Meier, “The Cleanest 
about Predestination. A Bit of Ibn Taymiyya”; see also Bibliography): 425; 
against gazing at youths 474, 491; against blood-bonds 594. 

ibn waqt\ 255. 

Ibrahim: see Abraham. 

Ibrahim b. Adham (ruler of Balkh’s son who converted to ascetic life, d. between 
160/776 and 166/783.— Sulami, Tabaqdt 27-38; TA 1/85-106; Nafahdt 
ILees] 45-46; El; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 1/135-282): family holds one 
back from God 5, 355, 373, 537; and horseman 39, 242, 333; conversion 
47, 206; asks monk where he gets his daily sustenance 226; purchased 
poverty for royal dominion 232, 322; rejects money offered to him 232; 
asks for sinlessness 265; 271; has to pay bathing-fee 289; lets himself be 
instructed by slave 307; hears two people haggling over article 354; and 
wearers of ascetic robes 542 f. 

Ibrahim al-Khawwas (b. Ahmad b. Isma‘'il, Sufi contemporary of Junayd, d. in 
Ray 291/904.— Sulami, Tabaqdt 284-87; TA 2/148-57; Nafahdt [Lees] 153- 
54; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 82/1.43; Adab al-muluk, Einleitung 11): on 
storing up provisions 218, 221; bandages lame lion’s paw 340; and Khidr 
550. 
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Ibrahim al-MaristanI (Abu Ishaq b. Ahmad, friend and correspondent of 
Junayd.— Ta^rlkh Baghdad 6/6-7; Hilya 10/331-33): on uns 587. 

Ibrahim b, Nasr (b. ^Askar, Zahir al-Din, from Mosul, qddi of Salamiyya, d. 3 
RabL II 610/22 Aug. 1213.— Ibn Khallikan 1/9-10): on dance of Sufis 511. 
Ibrahim Ribatl (Nafahdt [Lees] 50^^): 224. 

Ibrahim Sitanba (Satanba, Abu Ishaq b. ^All al-HarawI, SOfl, takes his trust in 
God to extremes, contemporary of BayazId BistamI, d. in Qazwin.— Hilya 
10/43-44; Sifat al-safwa 4/107-09; Nafahdt [Lees] 48-50): 224. 
idhd ^amilta sayyi^atari... 276. 

idldl (adopting airs when aware of being loved; see also boldness): 476, 584; 
585. 

ido](s): 16; 79; to be occupied with golden 86; poetry an ~ 159, 356; Indian 
invokes Allah after ~ is silent 270; Kharaqanl on ~ 304; Mahmud has Indian 
~ burned 304; things which keep one from God are ~ 356; grave and shroud ~ 
356; ~ of people 356; Indians burn themselves out of love for ~ 550; Ka^ba 
filled with ~ 569; 604 II images of idols: from minerals 26; weeping ~ 296 II 
worshipper of idols: God’s kindness to ~ 270; burned - 550; whether drop is 
a believer or ~ does not matter in eternal ocean 635 II idolatry: 304 II temple 
with idols: 151; 500; Abu’l-Qasim in ~ 551. 

Idris b. Idris: with Sufis in Egypt 513. 
if rad ALldh: 610. 
ignorance: an illness 235. 
ihsdnu an ta^^buda’LLdha... 343. 
ikhwdn-i safd (the pure brethren): 160. 

‘'Ikrima al-Barbarl al-Madani {mawld of Ibn ‘'Abbas, Successor and traditionist, d. 
between 100/718-19 and 107/725-26.— Ibn Sa^d 5/212-16; Hilya 3/326- 
47; Sifat al-safwa 2/58-59; Nawawl 431-32; Tahdhib al-Tahdhlb 7/263-73): 
460. 

iktisdb: see acquisition. 

Ildhindma (see Bibliography under IN): 2; 3; content of frame-story 4-8; 95; 

td^at in -- 293; conceptual motifs similar to Ghazzall’s in ~ 525. 
ilayki ‘'annl: 447. 

ill, sick: miser 99; neglected works of the ~ 242; should not moan 246; being ~ 
not thought to be disturbing 241; woman who was never - 249; - person 
will not have himself treated 253; Ayaz contracts illness in eyes 420, 527, 
578; to become ~ simultaneously 423, beloved 478; to heal the ~ with burnt 
person’s ashes 551 II illness, sickness 60; 195; moral ~ 235; is share in 
Hell-fire 241; value of ~ 242 f.; rebuke from God 542. 
illumination(s): 84, 104; murid has no ~ 342, 452; beginner should have no ~ 
596. 


See there as well the conversation with his teacher Ibrahim Sitanba. 
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Ilyas: Nasr b. Ahmad and muhtasib 331. 

image(s), picture(s): commercial exchange ~ based on bartering, etc. 204; 
Majnun with Layla in a ~ 430; internal ~ of beloved 445; God created Adam 
in His own ~ 459, 463, 521, 525, 572; God created world in His own ~ 494; 
dream ~ of beloved 499; God loves his own ~ 572; Zulaykha has walls of 
room painted with - of herself 620 f. 
imagination: see fantasy. 

imam (prayer leader, chief), imamate: and fool 56; doctrine of ~ 108; and pious 
man who is not gainfully employed 218; thinks about cow 302. 

Imdn al-^ajuz'. faith of old women (see: belief)- 

immersion (see also: extinction): in ocean of soul 29; is deliverance 147; in 
God 609 f., 621; in ocean of secrets 613. 
impotence (see also: helplessness): of birds 9; of human being 60, 62; of men of 
power 117; to fall unconscious through listening to Koran 141; ‘^Attar’s -- 
155. 

impudence (see also: boldness): towards God will be punished 183. 

Imra^ al-Qays (b. Hunduj b. Hujr, most famous early Arab poet.— GAL^ 1/15, 
Suppl. 1/48-50; GAS 2/122-26; Weipert, Handbook, no. 1037): 382. 

Hmran b. Husayn (al-Khuza^'I, Companion of Prophet, sick for last thirty years 
of his life, d. 52/672.— Ibn Sa^d 7i/4; Sifat al-safwa 1/283-84; Ibn al-Athir, 
Usd 4/137; Tahdhib al-Tahdhlb 8/125-26; Ibn al-Hmad 1/58; Massignon, 
Essai 139): angels visit ~ who suffers from dropsy 245. 

Hnan (beloved of Abu Nuwas.— Aghdnl, Index; Hqd, Index): Abu Nuwas becomes 
sick when -- becomes sick 424. 
incarnation: 449 f. 
income; question of assured ~ 218. 

India: 6, 36; 37; 304. 

Indian(s): calls upon Allah when his idol does not respond 270; ~ king taken 
prisoner by Mahmud 275; ~ boy and Mahmud 345; seeks God in Ka'^ba 539; 
they burn themselves 550; wise -- and imprisoned parrot 602.^^ 
indifference (see also: lack of need): earth is place of - 52; sleep of -- 92, 273; of 
men of the world 95; toward faith and positive religions 144, 503; of 
beloved 414; toward closeness of beloved 446. 
inhabiting: see hulul. 
innadldha ta^dld jamilun... 494. 
inna'l-Shaytdna yajrJ mini’bni Adama... 553. 
inscription: of emperor Akbar 47; in bazaar in Istanbul 49 f. 
insect: and plane-tree 321. 

intercession, intercessor: of Prophet 19 f., 67, 121, 212, 284, 335, 581; of 
other prophets 19 f.; Abraham’s ~ for Nimrod 75; Prophet undertakes ~ on 


Cf. Furuzanfar, Ma^akhidh, no. 14. 
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behalf of Dhu’l-Nun’s soul 211 f.; of person on behalf of evil-doer 282; 
Shibli wants to undertake ~ on behalf of non-Muslims 335; son undertakes ~ 
on behalf of father on Final Day 373; mukhannath who has no - 305. 
internalization: of love 384» 447. 

intervention, interference: lover of God wants no one’s ~ 253, 536; ~ of Gabriel 
536, 552. 
intimacy: see uns. 

irada: difference between amr and ~ 555. 

"Iraq (Iraq): 103; 252; 464; 470. 

"Iraqi (Fakhr al-Din Ibrahim, Persian poet, d. 686/1287.— Nafahat [Lees] 700- 
04; Arthur J. Arberry, The Song of Lovers\ El: "Iraki; see also Bibliogra¬ 
phy): from his poetry 430, 488, 493, 497 ff., 504, 628; from his bio¬ 
graphy 497 f.; 503; 518 f. 

"Iraqiyya (an old lady): asked in hereafter what she has brought with her 280. 
iron: to grasp glowing - 548 II cargo of iron 274. 
irresolute, hesitating person: bad lover 389, 426, 438. 

Isaac: 155. 

Isaac of Nineveh (Syrian monk and mystic writer, temporarily bishop of 
Niniveh in 2nd half of 7th cent. AD; see also Bibliography): 637. 

Isfahan: 127; 298. 

ishara ild’llah: avoided by Sufis 81. 

Ishaq b. "Abd Allah b. Abl Farwa ("Abd al-Rahman al-Aswad, traditionist, d. 

144/761-62 or 136/753-54.— Also: Tahdhlb al-Tahdhlb 1/241-42): 459. 
Ishaq-i Nadim and his slave who fetches water: 135, 154. 

Ishaq b. al-Sabbah (al-Kindl, poem on him: Ibn al-Mu"tazz, Tabaqdt 68): 483. 
Ishmael: 62; 155. 

Islam: father and master in and Christianity 291; influence of ~ on love life 
388; God as female unthinkable in ~ 457; 477; 505. 

Ismail Dede: 430. 

Isma"Ilak-i Daqqaq (novice of QushayrI): 512. 

Israelite, Israel: ~ and three wishes 98; reprobate ~ and worshipper of Children 
of ~ 316; Israelite judge 369; ascetic of Children of ~ and hetaera 444; Chil¬ 
dren of ~ suffer from drought 584. 

Istanbul: inscription in bazaar of - 49 f. 

istidrdj (God’s lulling one into false sense of security): 73; 142; 624. 
istighnd: see lack of need. 
istighrdq: see immersion. 

ittihdd (see also: union): = Evcoaig 463, 565, 593, 609, 613. 

"Izz al-Mulk, "Abd al-Jalll al-DihistanI (vizier): 654. 

Jacob: and Joseph story 5; his suffering 62; goes on mentioning Joseph’s name 
62 f.; becomes blind 247; must pull himself together 247; every atom is a ~ 
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358; Joseph did not write to him 374; Benjamin shows Joseph letter from 
father 374; takes himself to be Joseph 446; 455. 

Jacobites (adherents of Jacob of Edessa, bishop of Edessa, d. 708; they are 
monophysites who maintain that through incarnation the human and divine 
nature of Jesus became a single divine nature, evcoais): Ibn Furak on ~ 464, 

Ja^far al-KhuIdi (b. Muhammad b. Nusayr, Sufi, companion of Junayd, died 
348/959-60.— SulamJ, Tabaqat 434-39; Nafahat [Lees] 249-50; GAS 1/661, 
no. 30): exaggeration of trust in God amounts to testing God 221; answers 
questions on behalf of Junayd 221; about lover who died on command 406 f. 

Ja^far al-Sadiq (b. Muhammad, descendant of ""AIT, sixth Imam of Twelver- 
ShLites, d. 148/765.— Hilya 3/192-207; El: DJa^far b. Muhammad; Nwyia, 
“Le Tafsir mystique attribud k GaTar Sadiq”): world is wasteland 53; experi¬ 
ences no greed 224; why he is so assiduous in worshipping 293. 

Jahiz (^Amr b. Bahr, famous man of letters and theologian, d. in Basra 255/ 
868.— El: Djahiz; ThG 4/96 ff.; see also Bibliogra-phy): on government 
127; at death of relative of his teacher 242; pre-estab-lished harmony 423; 
on religious zeal of anthropomorphists 454, 475. 

Jahm b. Safwan (heterodox theologian, killed 128/745-46.—El: DJahm): denies 
God’s mercifulness 165; 169 II Jahmiyya (sect): 165. 

Jalal al-DTn Rumi (Mawlana, Muhammad, Persian poet and founder of 
Mawlawiyya dervish order, d. 672/1273 in Konya.— H. Ritter, “Philologika 
XI”; idem, article “Celaleddin Rumi” in: Islam Ans. 3/53-58; B. Furuzanfar, 
Mawlana J. R.\ Golpinarli, Mevldnd Celdleddin\ Mansuro^lu, “CelaladdTn 
Ruml’s Tiirkische Verse”; idem, “Mevlan^ Celaleddin Rhmi’de tiirk^e beyit 
ve ibareler”; O’Kane, Feats 55-421 et passim): imitator of ^Attar 4; his 
Mathnawi similar to AN 30; 51; Turkish peasant offers fox for sale in his 
presence 354; finds Shams within himself 427; sees God together with 
Shams in form of latter’s wife 462; distances himself from hulul 472; puts 
his son at Shams’ disposal 487; on an admirer of shahids 489; love songs to 
Shams 491; story of selling Sufi’s donkey 511. 

Jalaliyya: 468. 

Jam: see Jamshedh. 

Jami: see Ahmad. 

Jam! (Nur al-Din ""Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad, Persian poet, mystic and religious 
scholar, d. 898/1492.— El: DJaml; Islam Ans.: Cami): beauty wants to be 
seen 417; on youth who dies out of chaste love for male slave 483 f.; 489; 
on beauty 489 f.; 491; in Yusuf u Zulaykhd 495; Nawa^i’s obituary on him 
495; 497; 514; 515; the primordial One as shahid 629. 

Jamil (Arabic poet of Umayyad period, representative of ^Udhrite love.— El: 
Djamil; GAS 2/406-08; Weipert, Handbook, no. 945): about his love 445. 

Jamshedh (Jam, Jim, mythical Iranian king, in early legend founder of ideal 
kingdom as place of refuge for mankind; possessor of magic drinking-cup 
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which reveals whole world, overthrown by snake-king Dahhak, later killed 
by being sawn apart.— Shahnama 1/23-24; A. Christensen, Les types du 
premier homme et du premier roi //): his magic drinking-cup 6 f., 214, 327, 
602, 603, 647; his death 6; his ideal kingdom 193; pot and plate in kitchen 
of ~ 643. 

jannatu aqrabu... 195. 

Jarir (famous Arabic poet of Umayyad period, d. probably 110/728.— GAL^ 
1/53-55, Suppl. 1/86-87; GAS 2/356-59; Weipert, Handbook, no. 948): at 
death of his son 242. 

Jawami"" al-ladhdha (see Bibliography): 471. 

Jawhar al-dhdt (see Bibliography): “^Atlar on Satan in 560. 

Jawedh: name of gebr’s son 41. 

Jayhani (Abu “"Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad, vizier of Samanid ruler Nasr b. 
Ahmad, 301-331/914-943, author of numerous books, in particular of 
seven-volume geographical work.—V. Barthold, Turkestan 12-13, 226, 246 
ftn. 1; Minorsky, Marvazi 6-8): Bal'^aml confused with ~ (?) 82. 

jealousy: of men of power 109; Mahmud's ~ 305; God is a jealous lord 349, 494, 
542; sword of ~ 389; ~ is part of love 394-98; toward oneself 395, 544, 
566; lover of God is jealous 543-44; Satan’s ~ 566; dervish weeps out of ~ 
575. 

Jerusalem: 477. 

Jesus (Christ): teaches God’s highest name 6, 205; in hadlth al-shafd''a 20; and 
world-traveller 21, 28, 252; and speaking jug 41; with bloody sweat 42; 
world is bridge 47, cf. 113 f.; and world 48; needle caused him to be shut out 
53, 208; and half a brick 53, 208; his suffering 62; son of God 67; and three 
greedy men 95 f.; builds no houses 101; awakens a skull 103; to die in here 
and now like ~ 195; on this world and hereafter 201; model of abandonment 
of world 208, 236; throws away comb and jug 208; comes upon sleeping 
man in cave 208; and dead dog 252; Satan performing prostration and ~ 303, 
567; to make -- sad and not to do right by Muhammad 303; and snake-tamer 
306; ~, disciple and robber 316; prays for Jews who curse him 333; higher 
form of association with ~ 372; incarnation 449; 455; represented as young 
man in early Christian art 461; 464; reflection of God in ~ 464; divine na¬ 
ture of ~ inhabits a human nature 470 f.; traces of divinity appeared in ~ 471; 
should request atom of love of God for a man 534. 

Jethro: see Shu^'ayb. 

Jew(s): to be buried with ~ 144 f.; poll-tax of 155; ""AIT works as day-laborer 
for ~ 229; Muhammad has to borrow from ~ 236; Zacharias sawn apart by ~ 
247; pious man on ~ 257; old ~ accepts Islam 270; to become - with Torah 
303; gambles away everything but not his religion 305; Jesus prays for - 
333; WasitI on 335; Bayazid by cemetery of ~ 335; family novel of ~ and 
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Muhammadans 374; to make world into morsel for -- 541; included in God’s 
mercy 582 II Judaism: 306; hostility of ~ to images 453. 

jewel(s) (see also; stone): nourishment of partridge 12; do not seek ~ among 
donkeys 27; thirsty bedouin finds ~ in desert 49; ~ offered to Alexander as 
meal 118; to smash ~ 222, 312. 

jeweller (see also: goldsmith): 110; falls in love with princess 391. 

Jill (^Abd al-Karim b. Ibrahim, mystic, d. between 811/1408 and 820/1417.— 
El: ‘'Abd al-KarIm b, Ibrahim al-DJIlI; Angelika al-Massri, Gdttliche Voll- 
kommenheit und die Stellung des Menschen\ see Bibliography): interpreted 
hadiths allegorically 461; on Satan 556, 563, 566; all things return to God 
631. 

Jim: see Jamshedh. 

Job: his suffering 62, 139; and Gabriel 63; 372; God does not care about his sit¬ 
uation 569. 

John: his suffering 62. 

Jonah: his suffering 62; 170. 

Josaphat: 275. 

Joseph: and Jacob story 5; to seek his ~ in well 12; in the Egypt of the soul 25; 
his suffering 62; Jacob goes on mentioning his name 62; will put his broth¬ 
ers to shame 92; women cut their hands looking at ~ 178, 431, 436, 547; 
Jacob should not mourn over ~ 247; Zulaykha has ~ beaten 262; and Ben¬ 
jamin 266; old woman offers yarn for ~ 321; reproaches his brothers for dis¬ 
loyalty 327; his scent 348; divine substance as ~ 348; every atom like Ja¬ 
cob asking for ~ 358; is not allowed to write to Jacob 374; receives brothers 
in Egypt 374 f., 526 f.; shakes his whip at Zulaykha 386; asks God to free 
him from Zulaykha 388, 581; prototype of beauty 414; someone intercedes 
with him for Zulaykha 414, 569; Zulaykha accustomed to his beauty 436; 
Jacob takes himself to be ~ 446; 455; 483; sees himself in mirror 518; mar¬ 
ries Zulaykha 537; in prison 542; hides drinking-cup in Benjamin’s luggage 
564; God loves ~ 582; 619; in Zulaykha’s painted room 620 f.; like ~ in 
well 645. 

journey, travelling; to God 9 f.; of birds to Slmurgh 11, 13, 294, 357; of soul: 
contents of MN 18 ff.; Bayazid’s psychic ~ 18, 649; cosmic -- 20 f., 22 ff.; 
in God 30, 652, 655; ‘'Attar’s -- useless 153; shaykh goes on -- with new dis¬ 
ciple 231; ^ within oneself 64, 638-41 II travellers on ship 48. 

joy, delight: of this world worthless 49; because of death 197; in nature 538; in 
hereafter 602. 

joyfulness, happiness: fool dances out of -- 255; cloud which rains -^261; God 
does not love ~ 262; in God 587. 

Jubba^^I (Abu ‘'All Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Wahhab, Mu‘'tazilite dogmatist, d. 
305/915-16.— El: DjubbaT; ThG passim): reward for faith annulled by sin 
283. 
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judge: Sufis before - 329; Israelite ~ 369. 

Judi (mountain south of Lake Van in Asia Minor; Noah’s Ark is supposed to have 
landed on it.— El: Djudi): 25. 

jug, jar, pot (see also: drinking-cup): speaking ~ 35 f., 41; made from dust of 
dead 36; with gold 99; -- of water is enough 120; ~ of wine for a deposit 192; 
Jesus throws away 208; Rabi'^a’s water-- breaks 261; fly in - of honey 
571; dispute between Jamshedh’s ~ and plate 643; similitude of dressed-up - 
644. 

Jumjumandma (see Bibliography): 103. 

Junayd (Abu’l-Qasim b. Muhammad, head of Baghdad Sufis, d. 297/910.— 
SulamI, Tabaqdt 155-63; Nafahdt [Lees] 89-92; El: Djunayd; GAS 1/647, no. 
21; Reinert, “6unaid und Hallag’s Iblls”; ThG 4/278-81): on world 52, 59; 
when heart becomes happy 134; 211; 218; 221; curses Ibn ^Ata^ 234; on his 
deathbed 292; kisses feet of hanged man 319; thief steals shirt from him 
334; dove alights on his corpse 339 f., 644 f.; verse by - 403, 408; story 
about blind man who dies at beloved’s command 406 and 408; receives paper 
with verses from Sari 413; on real love 421, 428; extinction in love 427; 
431; 475; experience with teacher and boy 476 f., 524; 480; on shahid 484 
f.; on his love of God 522; on love 528, 606; head of his son 545; Satan ex¬ 
plains why he disobeyed 556; 577; maqdm of uns 586, 587; heart’s happi¬ 
ness 587; meets elegantly dressed young man in desert 611; on tawhld 616, 
618; reproaches Shibll 620; Shibll asks him for knowledge of God 639 II 
school of Junayd: doctrine of - 451. 

Jundl (perhaps: Baba Kamal Jandl (!), disciple of Najm al-DIn Kubra [d. 
618/1221], teacher of Sharns-i Tabriz.— Nafahdt [Lees] 497-99; Edwards 
1191; Meier, Kubrd 43): whether he is better than a dog 318. 

JurjanI (see also: GurganI) (GurganI, Abu’l-Qasim ^All, Sufi, teacher of Hujwirl, 
d. 469/1076-77.— Hujwirl, Translation XVIII-XIX, 169-70; Nafahdt [Lees] 
347-48): female mourner for dead in the heart 137; man reads him sermon 
158; refuses to recite prayer for dead over FirdawsI 283. 

jurd rmird’. 193. 

justice: God’s - 63, 264; and MuHazila 66; reward and punishment based on - 
70; of Sassanid kings 109; king’s magical good fortune connected to - 131. 

Ka^b (ruler of Balkh): 126; love story about his daughter Rabi'^a 369-71, 518. 

Ka^ba (sanctuary in Mecca): to find - 16; stone of - 26; to turn about - 89; and 
church the same 145; 504; Rabi*^a makes pilgrimage to - 171; safety (of 
people and animals) at - 177, 339; bedouin at - 184; 191; 205; 224; 265; 
converted gebr circumambulates - 287; bedouin at - asks God for reward for 
pilgrimage 287; pilgrimage to - 296; man annoys woman at ~ 343; Majnun 
prays at ~ 385; youth whose lover died at his command at - 406 f.; 434; 
looking at - is worship 473; less than slave of God 539; NasrabadI speaks 
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to ~ 539; comes to meet Rabija 539; Shibll wants to burn ~ 539; pious In¬ 
dian seeks God in ~ 539; direction of prayer for men of the world 539; 543; 
it makes no difference to God whether someone smashes his head against ~ 
569; fool and pious man at ~ 569; 59L 

Ka^bl (AbuM-Qasim ‘'Abd Allah b. Ahmad, dogmatist and doxographer.— Also: 
Watt, Free 'Will 80-81): on beholding God in here and now 464. 

Kahmas (b. al-Hasan [al-Husayn], ascetic well known for his wara^, d. 149/ 
766,— Hilya 6/211-15; Sifat al-safwa 3/234-35; Tahdhlb al-Tahdhlh 8/450- 
5\\Nafahdt [Lees] 93; ThG 2/100 f.): 465. 

Kalabadhi (Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ishaq, mystic and traditionist, d. 380/990.— 
GAS 1/668 f., no. 50; see also Bibliography): excerpt from his Kitab al~ 
Ta^arruf 68-72; on identity of lover and beloved 422; under influence of 
Ash'^arites 472; on state of soul of mystic 624. 

Kallla vu Dimna (translation of Indian mirror for princes.— El): 2. 

Kamil b. al-Mukhariq (beautiful young Sufi): 480. 

Karacay: on “love of beauty” among Albanians 516. 

Karak (fortress east of Dead Sea.— El): 424. 

Karkh (west side of Baghdad): 418. 

kasb\ see acquisition. 

Kaygusuz Abdal (Bektashl poet, born 800/1397-98.— A. Golpinarli, Kaygusuz 
Vizedi Aldeddin 15, ftn. 1; Ergun, Bekta^i §airleri 24-28): criticizes bridge 
dead must walk over 186. 

KazarunT (Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Shahriyar, d. 426/1035.— Firdaws al-murshid- 
iyya, Einleitung 17 ff.): his looking after poor 110, 325, 328; and sparrow 
337; and gazelle 339; releases partridges 340 II Kazaruniyya: their hospices 
330. 

Kay-Khusraw (legendary Iranian king who after vanquishing Afrasiyab, arch en¬ 
emy of Iranians, renounced his dominion and disappeared into Alburz moun¬ 
tains in mysterious manner.— Shahndma 767-1444; A. Christensen, Les 
Kayanides 90-92, 114-16): and Jamshedh’s drinking-cup 6, 603; as spirit 
214. 

kelim: merchant buys and then sells -- 272. 

key(s): of treasure-chamber of life’s sustenance 23; lock without ~ 81; Sufi and 
man looking for - 88, 140; changed into snake 183; prophet Jesus re¬ 
nounces ~ to treasures of world 236; Adam is ~ to both worlds 644. 

Khalid b. Najlh (Egyptian traditionist, d. 254/868.— Lisdn al-Mlzdn 2/388): 
449. 

Khalid b. al-Walld (brilliant but reckless general of Prophet, d. 21/641-42.— 
El): 388. 

Khalu-i SarakhsI (Neshapurl, Ahmad, d. before 481/1089, year of Ansarl’s 
death.— Nafahdt [Lees] 323): and Khidr and young man 300; his hudur 346. 

Kh^an (Arabic form of Qaghan, Turkish title for ruler.— El: Khakan): 468. 
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KharaqanI (AbQ’l-Hasan ""All b. JaTar, Sufi shaykh, d. 425/1029.— Tankh~i 
mas'^udi maYuf be Tdrikh-i BayhaqJ, ed. Sa^^Id Nafisi, Tehran 1332, p. 1002; 
TA 2/201-55; Nafahdt [Lees] 336-38; Meier, Abu Sa‘^ld 192 et passim; see 
also Bibliography under Muntakhah\ Mathnawl, Index: Kharraqani): in 
Neshapur 170; murder of his son 212; on poverty 235; becomes famous man 
of God 271; on idols 304; Mahmud visits ~ dressed in Ayaz’ clothes 525, 
578; sees God in dream 617. 

Kharraz: see Ahmad b. ^Isa. 

Khaybar (oasis 150 km from Medina on road from Medina to Syria.— El): 236. 

Khayf: 477. 

Khayr al-Nassaj (AbuM-Hasan Muhammad b. Isma^Il, Sufi shaykh from Samarra, 
d. 322/933-34.— Sulami, Tabaqdt 322-25; TA 2/111-13; Nafahdt [Lees] 
150-52; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 87/1.151): and dervish in mosque 233; 
309; 475; on Muharib who gazes at young man 477. 

Khazar (people of uncertain origin.— El): 469. 

Khedive: 181. 

Khidr (“the eternally young”, legendary figure who meets travellers in desert, 
see p. 11 ftn. 6): parrot and ~ 1 1, 550; Ibn Adham and ~ 47, 206; SarakhsI, -- 
and a youth 288; 398; and seventy wearers of ascetic robes 543; asks 
Khawwas whether he would like to become his companion 550. 

khiydru ^asharatun bi~ddnaq\ 354. 

Khurasan (Meier, “Khurasan and the End of Classical Sufism”; ThG 2/491-93, 
etc.): 127; 181; to drag weight of - on one’s neck into eternity 331; 346; 
princess from and jeweller 391. 

Khusraw, Chosroes (see also: Anoshirwan) (name of several Sassanid kings of 
Iran): to build houses like ~ 101; 120; 188. 

Khusraw u Gul (epic by ^Attar.— H. Ritter, “Philologika X”, 160-73): 1. 

Khutan (city in Chinese Turkestan.— El: Khotan): 468. 

Khuzar; 440. 

Khuzdar: see Quzdar. 

Khwarazmshah ('"Ala^ ai-Din Atsiz b. Muhammad, ruled 521 or 522/1 127-28 to 
551/1 156.— El): conviviality at court of ~ 507. 

Khwarshedhi (unknown Persian poet): 162. 

Khwash (wonderful): man’s nickname 252. 

killing: ascribed to earth 47; ~ beloved (male or female) 414. 

Kimiya (Khatun, wife of Shams-i Tabriz, d. before her husband 645/1247.— A. 
Golpinarli, MevLdnd CeldleddirP- , 85, 101): God in shape of 462. 

Kindi (Ya^'qub b. Ishaq, Arab philosopher, d. 256/870.— El; GAL^ 1/230-31, 
Suppl. 1/372-74; R. Walzer, “The Rise of Islamic Philosophy” in: Oriens 
3/1950/1-19; GAPh II passim): his treatise on sorrow 196, 256. 

kindness, favor, goodness (see also: mercy): God’s face of turned toward birds 
17; Jesus representative of ~ 28; God’s ~ 70, 129, 159, 301, 564, 579; on 
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God’s ~ and harshness 254, 272; God’s mercy and - 264-72; God’s ~ hypo- 
statized 267, 584; 301; God’s ~ universal 582; out of - Michael emerged 
636; Paradise is reflection of your - 646. 
king(s), ruler(s) (see also; men of power): in IN 4-8, 10, 13, 49, 94, 95, 111, 
118, 119, 126, 205, 229, 258, 259, 271, 277, 294, 366, 372, 373, 374, 
553, 640; and hawk 12, 321, 352; to choose 12, 112, 115; glance of - 13, 
267, 289; boldness before - 15, 174; birds want to make Simurgh their - 
17; has ring cast 35; and beggar 36, 92, 110, 113, 119, 215, 227, 230; 
builds castle 37; places treasure somewhere 43, 87; female slave of - loves 
goldsmith 51; 55; bat thinks he is - of birds 60; awakened - 103; wise man 
alone is - 110; banishes dervish from country 113; and fool in ruin 113; 
fool places skull on road in front of - 114; gives fool free wish 116; cannot 
protect someone from Hell 116; fool is - of country 120; old man gives - 
silver coin 121; old woman’s hut blocks building plans of - 122; asked 
which he likes better, gold or sins 124; shoots apple from slave’s head 125; 
symbol of divinity 129, 308; image of - illuminated by magic glow 130; 
disguised - and man’s cow 131; of China 146; street-sweeper only sweeps 
street of - 161, 351; God is great ~ 173; makes man from abroad vizier 189; 
has pious man preach to him 204; to renounce kingship 207 (see also: Kay- 
Khusraw); and Hippocrates 229; observes poor widow burning rue 232; and 
slave who praises bitter fruit 249; Indian - captured by Mahmud 275; and 
sifter of earth 287; and prison inmates 295; to put one’s head under same 
garment with - 308; gives servant robe of honor and has him executed 309; 
and counterfeiter 319; proffers wine-cup to slave 320; Simurgh is ~ without 
being chosen 322; confers amnesty on prisoners after victorious battle 333; 
has passageway to every heart 344, 637; to be ready for service at court of - 
346; gives over treasures to soldiers to plunder 347; has vain slave killed 
350, 398, 596; should whisper something in his servant’s ear 351; and 
hawk, hunting dog 352 f.; in story about pious woman 380; Ayaz is ~ over 
Mahmud 379; holds feet of his slave Ayas in lap 380; has beautiful girls pre¬ 
sented to Majnun 389; sees boy beat his lover 389; loves his vizier’s son 
and orders his execution 395, 653 f.; gives judgement about sold slave 
woman 405; has false lover killed 410; has himself sewn many clothes 495; 
reflects himself in splendor of his own beauty 502; has himself looked at in 
mirror 517, 590, 627; has people killed after they bury treasure 560 f.; curse 
is arrow of - 566; majesty of - 567; to see God in - and beggar 591; asks 
man: “Would you like to be me?” 597; with blind man and cripple 600; letter 
from - to - 620; everything a garment of - 625 f.; must flee in disguise 631 
II kingly presence (hadrat) 17 II king’s magical good fortune (see Silso: farr)\ 
130 ff. II royal reception hall: Mahmud’s empty - 64, 264; 568 II kingly 
magnificence, dominion, power: worthless, ephemeral 7, 12, 111, 114, 
207; ends in graveyard 113 11 king’s son: see prince II king’s daughter: see 
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princess II kingdom: from “the moon to the Fish” 36; worth one liter of wa¬ 
ter 116; true -118 ff.; of contentedness 230; to renounce - 47, 123, 206 f. 

Kira Khatun (wife of Jalal al-Dln RumT.— A. Golpmarli, Mevldnd Celdleddin^ 
135): 487. 

kissing: old man wants to kiss young woman 40; Shibli (Junayd) kisses hanged 
man’s feet 318; Makki on - 510; Sufi kisses youth 513. 

knowledge, knowledge of God, learning: true water of life 7; Valley of - 16, 79; 
and action 61, 142; unquenched drive for knowledge 77-90; through direct 
experience and illumination 84, 104; rulers far from - 123; true kingship 
123; falsified - 149; Hasan al-Basri’s ~ 230; - in Simurgh’s land 262; 295; 
Satan’s - 548; of primordial ground 593; extinction and - 603-06; Tablet 
arose from - 636; Shibli asks Junayd for - 639 II yearning for knowledge: 
79; meaningless for God 569. 

Korah: see Qarun. 

Koran: 26; contradictory teachings of - 74 f.; man recites - every day 141; to be 
killed by - 141; one hand holds the other a wine-cup 144; also contains 
rhymes 162; Ibn al-Rewandl’s criticism of - 166; 171; Sabti’s - 207; --in¬ 
terpretation 295; 364; Muhammad’s visions in - 454; anthropomorphism 
in - 454; 463; 582; pilgrim dances with - in his hand 587; only one dis¬ 
course 628; —reader refuses to forget surahs for money 240 11 rulers’ copying 
manuscripts of - 276. 

Kranz, Walther: 363. 

kuntu kanzan makhfiyyan... 27, 519, 642. 

Kurd: breaks magic drum 114. 

Kuthayyir (‘^Azza b. ‘=Abd al-Rahman, Arab poet, d. 105/723.— El; GAS 2/408- 
09: 493; 557. 

Kyknos (a legendary bird): 36. 

Ld ahada aghyaru minalldh: 349. 

Labbayk: 270. 

lack of need, detachment, self-sufficiency (istighnd''): of beloved 414 f., 422, 
500; of Simurgh 8, 17, 322; of God 10, 17 f., 87, 140, 289, 415, 500, 562, 
567-71; Valley of Detachment 16, 569. 

Idfd^ila illddldh: 220, 615; 617; 651. 

lafz al-jaldla: 306. 

Idhiit wa-ndsCit: 471, 472. 

Ld ildha illalldh: 513, 559, 615. 

Laka’L^utba... 253. 

Idlakd: 471. 

lam yabqa ilLd wdhid... 354. 

lamp(s): child whose ~ wind blows out 268; 296; during Sumnun’s preaching - 
break 533; soul like -601. 
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language; of states 3, 21, 530; of animals 7, 111; of birds 9. 
lasso: metaphor for lock of hair 380. 

Lai (actually name of ancient Arabian goddess.— El): Indian idol 304. 
latrine: Abu Sa^'Id by ~ 50; gentleman by ~ 51. 
laundry: Sufi wants to wash his 182. 
law\ avoid using - 252 II law lam tudhnibu... 265, cf. 266. 
law(s): liable to ~ (takllf) 9, 27, 175; suspended for fool 172, 176, 184; Tablet 
of destiny and acting according to ~ 61; religion of - 65; reason and ~ 82; 
and philosophy 83 f.; road of holy ~ 147; 162; scholar of ~ 273; no eman¬ 
cipation from ~ 292; adhering to ~ way out of uncertain situation 294; study 
of ~ 295; - about foods 296; Moses smashes tablets of - 585; 640. 
law concerning foods: 296. 

Layla (typical Arab woman’s name): 456. 

Layla (beloved of Majnun): see Majnun. 

Layth-i Bushanja: see Bushanji 

Layth b. Sa^^d (b. ^Abd al-Rahman al-Fahml, famous Egyptian traditionist, d. 

175/791-92.— Also: Tahdhib al-Tahdhlb 8/459-65): 459. 
leather mat for execution: 412. 

Lebanon Mountains: 318. 

leeks; ^Amir eats ~ without bread 46, 231. 

leg: amputated as self-punishment 204. 

leper: shuns treatment 253; rejects Bishr al-Hafi 536. 

letter(s): Joseph’s ~ to Jacob 374; Jacob’s to Joseph 374; secretary’s to friend 
422. 

lies: Abraham’s ~ 19. 

life, lives (see also: death): to squander vainly 6, 92, 153; hope for long ~ 7, 
100, 119; to sacrifice ~ 13, 22 f., 28, 157, 318, 405, 535, 546, 550 f.; to 
receive ~ through light of majesty 17; transitoriness of ~ 35 ff.; thousands 
of ~ nothing to God 177; value of ~ 188 f.; to die unto ~ 195; 257; to rein¬ 
terpret occurrences in daily ~ 353; 602 II life’s sustenance (see also: ration): 
Michael keeper of keys to ~ 23; God has badly distributed ~ 166; God makes 
~ scarce 169; not to worry about ~ 217, 224; fixed like time of death 219; il¬ 
licit goods belong to ~ 219; whether one should ask God for ~ 221; Hatim 
and man about - 223 II water of life: wish of prince in IN 6 f.; parrot wants to 
drink of ~ 11, 550; desirable thing Alexander has read about 114; Plato 
drank from ~ 229; Khidr drank from ~ 550. 
light(s): God’s 8; 16 f.; 80; 271; cf. 527, 468, 498 ff., 521, 568, cf. 643, 630, 
634; soul is creative ~ of Muhammad 29, 636, 645; of faith 75; to become ~ 
194, 599 ff,; doctrine of ~ 466 f.; - mixed with darkness 468; of familiarity 
527; black ~ 559; 579; God is - 625 (cf. also Muhammad Ghazzall, 
Makdtib-i fdrsi 20 f,); everything is ~ in different colors 628 II light-world 
521. 
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lightning: of lack of need 16, 322, 570, 571; of lordliness 17, 322; to envy ~ 
152; strikes ten sons 169; wants to burn fool 177. 
likeness: see image, 
linen cloth: see shroud, 
lingam (Indian phallic idol): 304. 

lion(s): as kings 50; to ride on ~ 125; 168; 185; emerges from bone 205; 238; 

al-Khawwas bandages lame ~ 340; lover of God torn apart by ~ 542, 550. 
loan: fool demands return of loan 632. 
lock: with no key 81. 

locks: as lasso 380; to become a hair among beloved’s ~ 428, 613. 

Logos: incarnation of ~ 449; entered Mary 464. 

longing, yearning (shawq): of birds for Simurgh 8, 11, 13; of parrot for water of 
life 11, 550; of peacock for Paradise 11, 541; for God: of heaven of stars 24, 
of ocean 26, of man 28, 133, 139, 244, 250, 259, 261, 271, 341, 455 f., 
518, 528-34, 568, 586, 588, of dwellers in Hell 52, of ""Attar 154, of angels 
568; for powerful feelings 385 f.; for earthly beloved 434; for death 552; for 
immersion in divine ocean 614. 

love (see also: love of God): higher ~ 5, 525; value and criticism of sensual ~ 5, 
366, 372; excludes possessions 8; of rose 11; ~ prepared to give up life 13, 
28; excuse of bird in MT 14, 525; of bird for Simurgh 15, 575; Valley of ~ in 
MT 16, 29, 79; matter for human beings, not for angels 23, 643; sun burns 
out of - 25; Moses’ soul world of ~ 28; David’s soul ocean of 28, 533; 29; 
~ of creature is ~ of mucus and blood 51, 525; to overcome God’s harshness 
through 68; TusI speaks about ~ 137; 154; 160; universal - of mankind 
335, 582; earthly ~ with social and legal ties 360-81; between men and 
youths 377 f. (see also: pederasty); annuls slave relationship 378; earthly ~ 
as free emotion 382-447; internalization of - 384, 447; 396; of moon for 
sun 395, 437, 599; and beauty have concluded pact 417; issues from beloved 
417; to die from ~ 436-44; religious ~ of beautiful person 448-519; earthly 
and heavenly 450 ff., 458 ff.; earthly ~ is touchstone 451 f.; in pantheism 
491-502; every - is directed toward God 493; Ibn ^Arabl on of women 494; 
of beauty among Albanians 516; Ibn al-Dabbagh on - 520 f.; God alone is 
worthy of ~ 521; of book, son, etc. 573; subject and object of - coincide in 
God 573; person burned by - not burned again 580. 
love poems, love poetry (see also: lyric poets): 360, 457 II love life: is de¬ 
stroyed by death 41; influence of Islam on ~ 388 II love-play: of God with 
Himself 502, 571 ff.; with God 590 II love relationship: of fools with God 
174 f.; with God 184 f., 450 f. II love songs: at preaching assemblies 456 II 
love stories: difference between them 442 f.; 590 II love tale 362 f. II loving 
closeness (wisdl) (see also: union in love): to Simurgh 15; effects of - 430- 
47, 499 f. II death because of love (see also: death): among schoolmates 408; 
psychic death 443 II mysticism of love: see love of God II suffering of love 
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(see also: suffering): for God 260, 535; angels devoid of - 643 II union in 
love (see also: loving closeness): 423; in moth’s death in flames 427, 612; 
not through external union 433 II mad lovers 171. 

lover(s): true ~ gives no thought to danger of death 13, 550; sincere - 366; 
should not burn in Hell 386; states of soul and duties of ~ 388 f., 398; doubt¬ 
ing, hesitating ~ 389, 426;^^ false - 390, 395, 404, 410; ought not to sleep 
390;30 jealousy of ~ 395; Jealousy of ~ toward himself 395, 544, 566; 
overwhelmed by beloved with reproaches 396; rejects vain beloved 397, 
596; obedience of ~ 398; enjoys everything which issues from beloved 403; 
carries with him brick beloved threw at him 404; lets himself be dragged 
over field of thorns 405; wants to sacrifice his life for beloved 405 f.; dies at 
beloved’s command 406; wants to murder beloved 414; beauty has need of ~ 
415 f.; does not see beloved’s faults 417; loves beloved’s dog 419 f.; senses 
nearness of beloved 420; sees beloved everywhere 420; identifies himself 
with beloved 422 ff, 595; two ~ die at same time 424; takes hold of 
beloved’s ear in dream 426; extinction of ~ 427 f, 612 f.; becomes a hair 
among beloved’s locks 428; is himself partition wall 429; anaesthesia of ~ 
431; beloved is torment for ~ 434; Dhu’l-Nun meets emaciated ~ 435; true 
is constantly with beloved 445; on Final Day ~ will possess his beloved 
478; in love of ~ God loves Himself 493 f.; asks for rain to continue 565. 

loyalty: of bird in MT 15; in obedience 298; in faith 302-06; to one’s fellow- 
man 327; Ma^mun tests ~ of beloved slave 349; duty of lovers 388 f. 

Lubna (typical Arab female name): 455, 456. 

Lubna (beloved of poet Qays b. Dharih; he died 68/687.— GAL^ 1/43; Rescher, 
Abriss 1/197-203): 493. 

Luhrasp (in Iranian legend king to whom Kay-Khusraw transfers kingship.— 
Shahndma 1445-94; A. Christensen, Les Kayanides 92-93, 117-19): 604. 

Luqman (legendary ancient Arab wise man, author of sayings and fables.— El: 
Lukman): on speaking and being silent 158. 

Luqman al-SarakJhsI (Sufi who goes crazy, contemporary of Abu Sa^Td b. Abl’l- 
Khayr.— Nafahdt [Lees] 334-36; Meier, Abu Sa^ld 411 et passim): on his 
biography 173; Abu Sa^'Td and ~ 173, 546; to God 173; in state of war with 
God 177, 182; on hobby-horse 177; his sense of self removed 608. 

LurT (West-Iranian ethnic group.— El): two ~ who love each other 136. 

lute player {tanbur)\ 82. 

Luzumiyydt: of Abu’l-'^Ala^ 168. 

lyrical poetry: ""Attar’s ~ 32 II lyric poets: 496 ff. 

macrocosm-microcosm: in Ibn ^Arabl 494. 


Ansari, Risdla-i ^Aql u ‘'ishq in Furuzanfar, Ma^'akhidh no. 25; and compare with 
Jahiz, Hayawdn 1/337 (Furuzanfar, ibid.). 

50 Similarly MathnawJ 6/593 ff; and in this regard Furuzanfar no. 221. 
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madhouse: Shibli visits ~ 56, 176, 179, Mubarrad visits ~ 171; WasitI visits ~ 
255; ShiblT sent to ~ 257; Shibli throws stones in ~ 404,^1 545, 565. 
madman, insane (see also: fool): ~ lover is tolerated 15; ~ in madhouse 56, 255; 
young -- and Shibli 56, 179; pursued by boys throwing stones 116, 182, 
532; in Neshapur and ^Attar 138; they recite verses for Mubarrad 171; in 
conversation with God 173, 611; lover of God 173 f.; knows God 176; al¬ 
most killed by brick 181; Bishr and ~ leper 536 II madness: frees one from 
law 172 f., 534. 

majdz'. 175; "^aqlr. 615 II majdzi'. unreal (earthly love) 450, 525. 

Majnun (love-crazed poet of Umayyad period, in love with Layla.— El: 
Madjnun; Rescher, Abriss 1/207-12; Krachkovsky, “Friihgeschichte”; GAS 
2/389-93; Weipert, Handbook, no. 1064): asked how he is 135, 138; Layla 
to - 172, about needle 208, 413; seeks Layla while sifting earth 358, 420; 
ideal type of lover of women 381; the proof for lovers 384, 607; prays for 
more love 385; takes hold of glowing coals 386; woman who did justice by 
him 387; king has him presented with beautiful girls 389; pleased by 
Layla’s death 395, 567; does not want his name mentioned in Layla’s pres¬ 
ence 396; Layla’s abusive names and “no!” are dear to him 404, 565; it suf¬ 
fices for him that Layla knows he suffers 413; kisses Layla’s house 419, 
420, 591; feeds dogs that have passed through Layla’s street 419;^^ drew 
near Layla’s residence in sheepskin 419; cannot repeat Layla’s name often 
enough 419, 587; recognizes Layla’s grave by its scent 420;^^ buys 
gazelle’s freedom 420; only reacts to mention of Layla’s name 421; alleged 
verses 421; is Layla 425, 446; asked his age 430, 632; sees himself in pic¬ 
ture with Layla 430; cannot endure Layla’s gaze 436; mention of Layla’s 
name more pleasing to him than she herself 446; sends Layla away 447; 
love of Layla preliminary practice 452; 494; in puppet show 524; his direc¬ 
tion of prayer is Layla’s face 539; and Harun 589.^^ 
maghfurJ: see faghfurl. 

Magian (Zoroastrian) (see also: gebr): Abraham and ~ 328; aged ~ (- boy) gives 
instruction 505 II Magian belt: see belt II Magianism: Abu Shakur on ~ 467; 
playing at converting to ~ 504 II street of Magians 503. 
magic, art of magic: 5 f., 134; Pharaoh’s - 197, 271, 283; 259; 277; 553; 559 II 
magic circles: spirits spellbound in ~ 27 II student of magic: 640 f. II magic 
drum: 114; 124 II magic salve: see salve. 

Mahdl (‘^Abbasid caliph, 158-169/775-785): 386. 


Transferred to Dhu’l-Nun in Mathnawi 2/1386 ff.; see Nicholson, Commentary in 
vol. 7/289 f. 

In Mathnawi 3/567 ff. Majnun pets and kisses the dog. See Nicholson vol. 8/16. 
Additional passages in Furuzanfar, Ma^dkhidh no. 91. 

Mathnawi 6/2829 ff.; cf. FurOzanfar, Ma^akhidh no. 247. 

Cf. Furuzanfar, Ma'^akhidh no. 4. 
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Mahmud of Ghazna (greatest ruler of Ghaznawid empire, 389-421/999-1030.— 
Subki, Tabaqdt 4/13-19; El; Nazim, Life and Times): in empty reception hall 
64, 264; occupies special place in ^Attar 109, 128; and washerman 113; and 
brickmaker 113; and his namesake 114, 117; 115; seen in dream 115; al¬ 
leged poem of ~ 116; with fool 117; with great retinue and fool in ruin 118, 
124; and his teacher Sadid ‘^Anbari 120; and woman cooking beans 120; and 
impolite dervish 120; and man gathering grain 123, 321; and belt-player 
124; and fool with felt hat 124; and Ayas 128; his affability 128; and man 
sifting earth 128, 358; and old lady with heavy sack 128; and widow with 
petition 128; and person suffering from oppression 129; visits man in ash- 
house 129, 576; his magical good fortune 130; and thorn-gatherer 131; has 
no access to grief of “fool” 138; held up as model for God 182; and firewood- 
gatherer 193 f.; orders Ayaz to smash jewel 222, 312;^^ his gift to Firdawsi 
230, 284, 320; and criminal 267; and Indian king 275; has Indian idol 
burned 304 f.; keeps his vow 305; wants to buy bridge 305; Ayaz’ exem¬ 
plary behavior toward him as slave 309-12; political situation in Ghazna af¬ 
ter his death 310 f.; marries Ayaz’ sister (?) 311; buys Ayaz 311 f.; pardons 
disloyal official 332; has no ~ like Ayaz does 341, 344, 589; visits Ayaz by 
secret passageway 344 f,, 446, 637; and Indian boy 345; gives Ayaz king¬ 
dom and army 348; for Ayaz he is the Huma 349; has nasty slave executed 
350; 377; Ayaz becomes ever more foreign to him 378 f., 445; wants to set 
Ayaz free 379; Ayaz is king over him 379; visits Ayaz while latter sleeps 
379; Ayaz is jealous of stone ~ rubs his foot with 380; bagged game of Ayaz 
380; sells Ayaz 380 f.; Ayaz should not serve anyone else 381, 561; ~ and 
Ayaz ideal love couple 384; and salt vendor 392 f.; and fool (beggar) who 
loves Ayaz 393, 440; and woman who loves Ayaz 394; sends to fetch Ayaz 
for parade 396, 579; Ayaz wants to be target of his arrow 409, 566; sees 
Ayaz in bath 418; Ayaz contracts eye-illness but senses presence of ~ 420, 
526, 527, 578; Ayaz loses consciousness at same time ~ does 424; and Ayaz 
are absolutely the same at playing polo 426; asks Ayaz which of them is 
more handsome 426 f.; Ayaz is jealous of game hunted by ~ 428; kisses 
Ayaz’ feet while latter sleeps 428, 607; Ayaz himself is partition wall before 
~ 429; Ayaz and Hasan at troop review 429; 458; exchanges clothes with 
Ayaz 525, 578, 626; Ayaz caresses foot of ~ 564; the of eternity took on 
attribute (of humanity) 578; as symbol for divinity 578, 607. 

Mahmud Shabistarl (Sufi poet and prose writer, d. 720/1320.— Grundriss der 
iran. Phil 2/299, 301; Edwards 1233): 486. 

Mahsatl (poetess and beloved of Sultan Sanjar.— Meier, Die schone MahsatT): 
caught with Sanjar’s cupbearer 343 f. 


Text of Maqalat-i Shams, ibid. no. 223. 
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Ma^^iz b. Malik (al-Aslami, Companion of Prophet who accuses himself of adul¬ 
tery and is stoned to death.— Ibn Sa'^d 42/52; Isaba 6/16): 278. 

majesty: not to be able to bear revelation of - 9; silence sign of - 13; 17; 23; 
149; 344; 567 f.; God’s - in nature 568. 

Makhul al-Dimashqi (legal scholar of Damascus and transmitter of traditions, d. 
113, 114, 116 or 118/736.— Also: Ibn Sa^d 72/160-61; Hilya 5/177-93; 
Tahdhib al-Tahdhlb 10/289-92): 459. 

Maki (contemporary of Ibrahim b. Nasr; latter died 610/1213): Sufi dancing in 
cloister of ~ 511. 

Makkl: see Abu Talib; ^Amr b. ‘^Uthman; Wuhayb b. Ward. 

Makran (coastal area of Baluchistan.— El): 311. 

Malamatiyya, Malamati (mystical school which emphasizes concealment of 
one’s inner piety.— Meier, “Khurasan and the End of Classical Sufism”): 
172, 211, 299. 

Malati (see Bibliography): 463. 

Malik b. Dinar (Abu Yahya, ascetic-minded “Follower”, d. 123, 129, 130 or 131 
/748-49.— Ibn Sa'^d 72/11; Mitya 2/357-89; Khulasat Tahdhib aTKamal 
313; Nawawi 537; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 1/59-121): on worldy people 
91; sleepless 141; 143; 510; and Hasan with Rabi^^a when she is sick 547. 

al-Malik al-Nasir Ahmad b. Qala^’un (see p. 423): and his favorite Shahib 423. 

Malikshah (b. Alp Arslan, Seljuk sultan, 465-482/1072-1092.— Muntazam 
9169-1 A\ El): replaces old woman’s stolen cow 127; seen in dream 127, 286; 
and soldier standing guard at his tent 259, 346; 440. 

maHum: see possessions. 

Ma'^mar (b, Rashid al-Azdi, traditionist, d. between 152/769 and 154/771.— Ibn 
Sa^d 5/397; Tahdhib al-Tahdhlb 10/243-46): 282. 

Mamltik government: against hulul and ittihdd 472. 

Ma'^mun (son of Harun al-Rashid, ‘^Abbasid caliph 198-218/813-833.— El): and 
bedouin with water of Paradise 281 f.; saved by profession of faith 283; ex¬ 
cludes Abbas from succession to throne 319; tests loyalty of slave 349. 

man ^arafa nafsahu... 609, 637 II man atahu rizquhu min ghayri mas^aLatin... 
225. 

man, men (see also: poor; pious; believer; rich, etc.): greedy and angel of 
death 38; old -- and young wife 40; names weak son Rustam 41, 437; in 
dream sees himself in Paradise 52; devil tempts ~ 54; always says: “Health 
and well-being!” 58; has had his fill of being slave (of God) 61; listens to 
sermon 62, 618; toothache of pious ~ 63; old ~ says: “God does wrong...” 
64; seeks sun with candle 81; rich ~ gives gold coins to Abu Sa^Id 82; hears 
^Umar Khayyam speaking in his grave 82; ~ seeking key, and Sufi 88, 140; 
and fool seeking God 89; deaf ~ awaits caravan while sleeping 92, 274; 
faints from musk 94; catches sparrow 97; miserly ~ as mouse 99, 193; ~ 
running to prayers over dead 100; Bahlul holds up earth to ~’s face 102; Je- 
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sus wakes old ~ 103; ~ gathering wormwood, and Mahmud 114; and boy who 
plays alone 117; old ~ gives king silver coin 121; Mahmud and ~ gathering 
grain 123; Mahmud throws his armband to ~ sifting earth 128, 358; ~ suffer¬ 
ing oppression, and Mahmud 129; cow of - and disguised king 131; never 
drinks sherbet 134; on shore of ocean 134; meets dervish in desert 135; 
sifter of earth and - 139; recites Koran every day 141; dying - who weeps 
142; thief in house of poor -- 143; pious and Malik b. Dinar 143; bewil¬ 
dered person stands at grave of great -147; asks old lady to tell of her expe¬ 
riences 152; - who collects poll-tax from Jews 155; on his deathbed about 
speaking 157; reads out sermon to Jurjani 158; pious - on silence 158; re¬ 
cites poems in mosque 162; attempts to wield ^All’s sword 163; praises 
Plato 163; says to Ibn Sayyaba: “...you don’t know God” 176; asks fool 
whether he knows God 176; borrows donkey 178; says highest name for God 
is bread 178; hurls key toward sky 183; confesses to being murderer 185 f.; 
foreign - is made vizier 189; son of wise - is killed 189; wise - on gambler 
189; greets pious man in dream 190; reviles world in All’s presence 190; 
offers himself as deposit in wine-tavern 192; - who announces lost don¬ 
keys, and angel of death 192; transformed into youths 193; Mahmud and - 
who sells firewood 193 f.; pious only become - in Paradise 195; in dream 
sees DawQd al-Ta'^I running at hour of his death 196; real - is he who knows 
how to die happily 197; Jesus teaches - God’s highest name 205; old - re¬ 
jects wooden tooth-cleaner 205; Jesus meets sleeping - in cave 208; squan¬ 
ders his possessions out of generosity 209; pious - eats no meat 212; ques¬ 
tions grave-digger 215; complains of numerous family 218; prayer leader 
and unemployed pious - 218; ~’s ring falls into well 222; asks Hatim where 
he gets his food 223; doesn’t want to speak with anyone 224; great - ob¬ 
serves two boys 230; pious - on being free from things 231; old - and Abu 
Sa^^Id in bathhouse 231; - complaining of poverty, and Ibn Adham 232, 
239; brings Ibn Adham dirhams 232; pious - on poor man 233; complains 
to God at Ka^ba about his poverty 233 f.; puts three questions to ‘^Ali 235; 
complains about poverty 239; should pray for rain 239; complains to Sahl 
about theft 240; Prophet and - who does not know what sickness is 241; 
Moses prays for tormented - 245; - fetching water scolded by Sufis 251; 
knower of God rejects - who plays with something 251; says “wonderful” to 
everything 252 f.; to become a - through suffering 257; rich - wants to pray 
with his slave 258; Prophet does not allow - to pray on prayer rug 258; - 
selling honey, and Sufi 265; asks shaykh about good fortune 267; 
Mahmud’s glance falls on - who is to be hanged 267; al-Baykandi and bad 
young - 269 f.; - with spade becomes famous knower of God 271; sells ke- 
lim to merchant 272; fool and - who recites profession of faith over dead 
Turk 274; Abu Sa'^Id has no sympathy for mistreated - 275 f.; sinful - does 
not dare to vow repentance again 276; list of deeds of - 277, 579; forms 
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brick out of sweat and clay 277; finds out his bride is not virgin 278; replies 
to question about what he has brought with him to hereafter 280; robber 
spares captured - 281, 327; sees Yahya in dream 281; scatters grain for birds 
286; pious ~ is happy because of so fine a Master 292; old ~ lets himself be 
sold as slave 292, 391; old ~ who plants tree 293, 326; has village elder dis¬ 
tribute his money 293 f.; to do deeds of “the men” 296; vists graves of the 
pious 296; petrified ~ in China 296; exposed as hypocrite by dog 298; as 
carrier in wine-house 299; pious ~ boasts of his alms-giving 299; sells forty 
pilgrimages for a bread 299 f., 302; in tavern demands satin 300; and pious 
person who gathers in his clothes 314; has only seen one and a half men 
314; Abraham and hungry ~ 328; Fadl endures pain caused by old ~ 332; pi¬ 
ous ~ and thief 334; asks God for guest 339; 588; annoys woman with gaze 
343; Ibn Adham hears two ~ haggling over item 354; must drown because of 
his beard 355; at grave he has dug himself 356; ShLite asked by ~ about his 
religious rite 356; Rabi'^a and praying ~ 358; sells beloved female slave and 
becomes extremely unhappy 376, 405, 525; love between ~ and youths 377; 
~ who has lost donkey 387; from Cairo on persons in love 387; ~ in love 
killed by Muslims 388; claims to love a youth 389, 390; old ~ lets himself 
be sold by beloved youth 391 f.; and veiled male beloved 396; blind dies at 
command of his beloved 406; dies at command of boy 407; lets himself be 
killed by beloved's arrow 409; loves a woman, later discovers mark on her 
face 418; endures lashes of whip 432, 524; 433; stirs boiling pot of food 
with fingers 433; SOfi and young ~ in love among bedouins 435; old -- 
mourns for a youth who died in chaste love for male slave 483 f.; Shibli to ~ 
whose beloved has died 525; condemned to Hell blinds himself 529; asks 
ocean about its blue color 531; Mary gives birth to a ~ 533; asks for one 
atom of love of God 534; drunken ~ refuses Abu Sa^'id’s hand 536; asks 
Moses to beseech God to let him taste His love 538, 549 f.; asks God to 
make everybody blind except him 544; loves Prophet and God 545; com¬ 
plains about Satan, should cut down devil’s tree 554; - in love asks for rain 
to continue 565; veil of secrets is lifted for pious ~ 570; wants to go about 
in Hell and say... 580; finds his sins have not been recorded 581; many a ~ 
with dishevelled hair is able to beseech God 583; why ~ eats with five fin¬ 
gers 589; king asks - : “Would you like to be me?” 597; Bayazid and ~ who 
is looking for him 598; gives Sufi slap on back of neck 598; parable of -- 
who holds paper responsible, etc. 617; asks Nun the path to union 633; ~ in 
India and his clever son 640 f.; asks foreigner why he goes on scrubbing his 
house 644; on Creator 647. 

Manichaean(s) (zindlq .— ThG 1/418 ff.): 166, 468 ff.; Abu Hamza described as ~ 
470; theory of light particles of ~ 470; 593. 

manifest: God is always and concealed 630. 

Mansur b. Khalaf al-Maghribi: 433; 435. 
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Mantiq al-tayr (see Bibliography under MT): 2; 3; contents of frame-story 8-18; 
30; 31; document of perplexity 157; 524; 528. 

manuscripts: owner’s mark in Arabic ~ 50. 

maqdm(at): sermon by preacher who stands 111; halting-stations 133, 198 f.; 
246; 341; 350; 503; Ibn Dabbagh on ~ of love 520; of mahabba 526; of 
hope 563; of uns 586. 

MaqdisT (Hzz al-Dln ‘^Abd al-Salam, Sufi author, d. 678/1279-80(?)— GAL^ 1/ 
587, Suppl. 1/808-09; see also Bibliography): on Satan 557 f. 

Maqdisi (Muhammad b. Tahir, Sufi author, d. 507/1113.— GAL^ 1/436, Suppl. 
1/603): his book on permissibility of gazing at beardless youths 473, 486. 

MaqdisT (Mutahhar b. Tahir, wrote circa 355/966.— GAL^, Suppl. 1/222): on 
Hululls 465. 

marionettes: human beings - of gods 43. 

mark on beloved’s face: 418, 

market, marketplace(s): Satan lord of 53, 553; 120. 

marriage (see also: family); refusal 5, 355, 372-73, 537; sunna of Prophet 203, 
537; 361; 362; 534 II adultery: young woman commits - 278. 

martyr: person dies in prison as ~ 109, 242; someone in love who dies in 
chastity as ~ 444 II martyr’s crown: unjust suffering helps one win - 242. 

martyrdom: of Zacharias 63, 247; of St George 548. 

Ma'^ruf al-Karkhl (famous Baghdadian mystic of Christian origin, d. 200/815- 
16.— SulamT, Tabaqdt 83-90; El; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 39/1.4): be¬ 
comes Muslim 271; in Paradise 588. 

Marw (oasis city on the Murghab between Mashhad and Bukhara.— El, Supple¬ 
ment Vol.: Marw al-Shahidjan; ThG 2/548 ff.; Meier, Abu Sa^'id passim; 
Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 2/272 f.): Yazdigird’s death in ~ 113; 436; 440. 

Marwan b. ‘^Uthman (b. AbT Safid al-Ansarl al-MadanT, traditionist.— TahdhJb 
al-Tahdhlb 10/95): 460. 

Mary: 20; 464; Logos entered into ~ 464; gives birth to a man 516 II reverence 
for Mary 450. 

Marzuban: his son is killed 189. 

Marzubdnndma (Persian mirror for princes, see Bibliography): 2. 

Massignon, L. (see also Bibliography): 467; 469. 

Ma^shuq TusT (Muhammad, wise fool, contemporary of Abu Sa^Id b. Abl’l- 
Khayr): perfumes donkey 90; throws stone at dog 337; on melting away in 
love 428, 613; youth visits ~ when he is ill 595; rejects gifts of Abu Sa^Td 
597. 

master: and cross-eyed apprentice 645.^^ 


36 Cf. ftn. 5, p. 715. 
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Mas^^ud b. Mahmud (son and successor of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, 421- 
432/1030-1041.— El): orders Hasanak to be hanged 115; fight against his 
brother 310; Minochihrl on ~ during banquet 507. 

Mas‘=udl (Arab historian, d. 345/956.— GAL^ 1/150-52, Suppl. 1/220-21; GAS 
1/332 ff.; Rosenthal, History 135 ff.; Weipert, Handbook, no. 356): on 
teachings of Junayd’s school 451. 

Matthew (the evangelist): cited by Ghazzall 333; echoes of in IN 525; 578 f. 

Maymandi: see Ahmad b. Hasan. 

mazdlim: 105. 

meat, groats with meat: not to eat ~ 211 f. 

Mecca: pilgrimage to ~ 101, 329, 373, 407; Zubayda on pilgrimage to 392 
San'^an in ~ 400; 407; 477; 481; 510; 522; 610 II Meccans: 75. 

meczub (religious madman): 181. 

Medina: 270; 330; 388; beautiful youth in -- 460; 510. 

meditatio mortis: 34 II meditation: 18; 21; 78; 84; 342. 

Mehmed Ali Pa§a (viceroy of Egypt, founder of Khedive dynasty 1805-49.— El: 
Muhammad ‘^AIT Pasha): fool holds up - as example for God 181. 

Meier, Fritz (see Bibliography): 306. 

milestone: Harun by ~ 116. 

Melkites (adherents of Christological formula imposed by emperor as compro¬ 
mise at Council of Chalcedon: one person, two natures, |i(a uTT6aTaois 8uo 
cpuaeig): Ibn Furak on 464. 

men of power (see also: emperor; king): 107-32; actions of ~ are judged nega¬ 
tively 120; far from knowledge of God 123; and their surroundings 124; 
‘^AUar and -- 156, 161; pious foundations, etc., of ~ 276. 

merchant, shop-owner (see also: shopkeeper): and angel of death 38, 190; ~ who 
went mad 58; builds beautiful house 101; 110; and rind 153; son of Christian 
~ dies 169; impoverished - reproaches God 181; fool demands denudation 
from ~ 209; and coarse kelim 272; ~ with load of iron and ~ with load of 
down quilts on same ship 274; sells beloved slave woman and almost dies 
out of grief 376; loves millet-beer vendor 391; and parrot 532. 

mercy, mercifulness, compassion (see also: kindness): Slmurgh’s ~ 9; God ac¬ 
cepts people into Paradise out of 10, 288; 71; God’s Throne is the world of 
- 23; begging for ~ 71; God can withdraw His ~ 73; ~ of men of power 127; 
Jahm denies God’s ~ 165; Ibn al-Rewandi, Abu’l-''Ala^ criticize God’s ~ 
166; -- in suffering 245; suffering sign of God’s ~ 245; God’s ~ and kindness 
264-272; God practices kingly -- 265 ff., 282 f., 297 f.; to hope for God’s 
without works 289; sinners are closer to God’s ~ 315; Satan does not despair 
of God’s ~ 562, 563; God accepts in ~ those who love Him 579; God’s is 
universal 582; 584; God’s being hidden is a ~ 631 II glance of mercy: see 
glance II means of mercy: 273-84 II proofs, displays of God’s mercy: 14; 
249; 349. 
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Michael (archangel.— El: Mikal): and world-traveller in MN 23, 223; weeps be¬ 
cause of God’s cunning 73; 636; 648, 

Michelangelo (1475-1564); 448. 

Mihna (Mayhana, city in Khurasan.— Yaqut, Mu^jam al-buldan 4/723; Meier, 
Abu Sa^Jd 39 f.): 646. 

Mihrajan: and beautiful youth 479. 

Mika^il: a certain ~ is meant to have had a sister of Ayaz as his wife 311. 
milk: world resembles sour 50; only sour ~ in milk jar 87; faith like ~ 463; and 
Bayazid 616 II man who waters down his milk: loses his cow 103. 
mill: to be killed in ~ 113; 128; Abu Sa^id in front of - 638 II millstone: and 
shaykh 88 II mil [stream: mother rescues child from ~ 284. 
millet(seed): bird which every thousand years eats one grain of ~ 88, 358; suitor 
must pick up ~ 89; to be worth half a 190; gebr who scatters ~ 286 f. II mil¬ 
let-beer merchant, millet-beer vendor: Firdawsi gives Mahmud’s gift to - 
230, 283, 320; Shibli hears ~ cry out 354; merchant loves - 391. 

Mimshadh (al-Dlnawarl, Suf! shaykh, d. 299/911-12.— SulamI, Tabaqdt 316- 
18; TA 157-60; Nafahat [Lees] 102-04; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 86/1.50; 
on his name, Meier, Abu Sa^ld 322, ftn. 22): on man’s idols 356. 

Mina: 477. 

minaret: peasant falls from ~ 86; 503. 

minerals, mineral world: and world-traveller 26, 274. 

Minochihrl (Abu’l-Najm Ahmad b. Ya^qub, Persian poet, d. circa 432/1041.— 
Raduyani 152-55; El; Buchner, Minubihri\ see also Bibliography): on 
Mas^ud during banquet 507. 

Minorsky, V.: 311 f., 469. 

miracles: with God’s greatest name 205, 306; of saints 348; 350; 503. 
mirage: world is ~ 179. 

Mir Karez: his judgement about donkey eaten by wolf 178; Abu ‘^Ali questions ~ 
619. 

mirror: king’s presence like ~ 17; Alexander’s ~ 26; to look in ~ out of fear 72; 
fool holds up ~ before people 93; 192; body and soul like sides of ~ 194, 
601; slave who looks at himself in ~ 350; youth Ibn Jami^ sees himself in 
397; beauty can only perceive itself in -- of love 416; judgement of ~ is dis¬ 
torted 426; to see beloved person in heart’s - 445; 464; beautiful face is ~ of 
God’s beauty 490; world is ~ for God 492, 494, 572; Adam, the human be¬ 
ing, of God 492, 518, 572; God shows His face in thousand ~ 498, 628; 
my heart Your ~ 500; king who reflects Himself in His own beauty’s radiance 
502; shahid ~ of God 515; king who only lets himself be seen in 517, 
590, 627; Joseph sees himself in 518; 520; God is ~ and beauty at same 
time 590; and parrot 627, 647; your Being is hidden ~ 627, 647; ~ which re¬ 
veals what is hidden 629; to look in - and not notice -- 649, cf. 602; 651. 
mirror for princes: 326. 
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Mir Tahir (probably Nasir al-Din Tahir b. Fakhr aLMulk b. Nizam al-Mulk, 
vizier of Sultan Sanjar, d. 548/1153-54.— Ibn al-AthIr, Kamil 11/119): and 
Sultan Sanjar 437. 

Mirza Muhammad QazwinT, Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Wahhab, Persian scholar, d. 
1949.— Storey, Persian Literature 1/1176-79): 496. 

Mis^ar b. Kidam (b. Zahir, traditionist in Kufa, d. 153 or 155/769.— Ibn Sa^'d 
6/253-54; Hilya 7/209-70; Sifat aPsafwa 3/72-73; Nawawl 547-48; Tahdhlb 
al-Tahdhib 10/113-15; Jawdhir al-mudVa 2/167): forbids Abu’l-Husayn to 
attend his class 482. 

miserliness: God reproached for ~ 180 II miser: and rose-water 99; becomes 
mouse after his death 99, 193; to eat from hand of ~ 228. 

misfortune: could be still worse 239; worst is religious ~ 240. 

mission: idea of a 67. 

model(s), example(s): Mehmed Ali Pa§a, Mahmud, ~ for God 182; sinners and 
criminals as ~ 209, 305, 318 f., 551; Prophet of poverty 228, 236; Bilal - 
for steadfast endurance 247; slave as ~ 307-09; dog as ~ 317; Majnun ~ for 
lovers 384, 607; Ayaz ~ of love for God 534, 540; Satan ~ for lover of God 
553; Satan as ~ for monotheism 558; 567; Satan ~ for seeker of God 564. 

modesty: 314. 

monism (see also: pantheism): 26, 68, 342, 636; of Ibn ""Arabl 491; love in ~ 
493-95; 620 f,; is static 631 f. 

monotheism, monotheist; late stage of - 77 f.; 245; 516; Satan true - 557 ff., 
567; 581. 

moon: BayazTd in moonlit landscape 13, 567; 16; and world-traveller 20, 25, 
437; from ~ to Fish 36, 633, 638, 647; ant wants to climb up to ~ 86; 
throws away shield 90, 531; dog and - 155; loves sun 395, 437, 599; Awhad 
al-Din contemplates ~ in water-basin 489. 

moorhen: 168. 

money (coin) (see also: property; dirham; gold; goods; treasure): dog seems to 
know worthlessness of - 49; 82; to sell time in life for - 99; knowledge for 
sake of ~ 104; beggar wants to give ~ to king 121; Alexander is asked for ~ 
146; Kharaqani finds ~ in sweepings 170; collected ~ used for dervishes 191; 
Mahmud, firew'ood vendor and - 193 f.; Rabi^'a holds silver coin in each hand 
231; shaykh’s disciple secretly takes - with him 231; to forget surahs for ~ 
240; Ibn Adham has to pay ~ to enter bathhouse 289; man has his ~ dis¬ 
tributed 293 f.; official who misappropriates - 332; pious man’s purse of - 
is stolen 334; an idol 356; love requires sacrificing ~ and goods 391; man 
bites on silver coin while being whipped 433; fool demands his ~ back 632 
II collecting money after sermon 191. 

monk: and AbOM-Qasim HamadhanT 213 f.; declares himself dog-keeper 214; Ibn 
Adham asks ~ where he acquires his daily sustenance 226; in Rum ~ is burned 
to death 551 I! monasticism, monkery: 296. 
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Moses (see El: Musa): in hadith al-shafd^a 20; and world-traveller 20, 28; in 
burning bush 25; his sufferings 62; and thorn-gatherer 97 f.; his disciple 
transformed into pig 105 f., 193, 213, 214; people of in desert of error 
153; reproaches God 168; 170; asks God who is in need of Him 225; inter¬ 
cedes for afflicted man 245; meets ascetic, lover of God and fool 266, 288, 
296; and Qarun 269; buries sinner at God’s command 286; and rejected wor¬ 
shipper of God 297; Prophet on ~ 304; Pharaoh frees slave women who 
searched for 332; dove takes refuge in sleeve of ~ 338; and servant of God 
with beard 355; God to ~ on Sinai 453; 455; God reproaches ~ because he did 
not visit Him 521; God’s radiance on face of ~ and veil made from (ascetic) 
robe 533;^^ asks God to give a man one atom of love 538, 549; God to ~ 
about Burkh 538, 584; and friend of God who is torn apart by lion 542; and 
Satan 558, 561, 563, 567; God gains no benefit from ~ 568; 570; as lover 
of God 583; is allowed to break tablets with law 585; gets lesson from devil 
596; God does not show Himself to - but to mountain 609. 
mosque: youth hurries to - 58; fiddle player in ~ 82; muftis in - 105; 121; 152; 
reciting poetry in ~ 162; collapsing ceilng of ~ 180; hermit threatens to 
smash lamps in - 184; 233; saying in Ayasofya ~ 277; religious scholar, 
ignorant person and devil in ~ 295; pious man in ~ and dog 298; proud 
shaykh and old woman in ~ 299; 330; dog pursues gazelle into - 339; 478; 
from ~ to wine-tavern 503, 505; Satan appears to Junayd in ~ 556. 
most wondrous thing: sailor is asked about ~ 62; Bayazid is asked about - 613. 
moth(s): does not recoil from flame 15, 17, 322, 358, 385, 427, 435, 438, 439, 
551; only if candle burns itself does it cause -- to burn 417; speak about 
candle’s flame 606; moths’ death by burning is symbol of love’s union 612. 
mother (see also: wife, etc.; child): child has lost its - 139; at grave of her 
daughter 139; puts naughty boy outside door 174; Kharaqanl’s ~ obliges him 
to eat 212; relation of child to - 220; weeps because of son 269 f.; young 
birds recognize voice of their - 275, 526; rescues her drowning child 284; to 
her drunken son 303; 362; orders her daughter not to display her beauty 417; 
to see God in form of - 462 II mother’s womb: the blessed already blessed in 
- 70. 

mount: is broken in 452. 

mountain: and world-traveller 20, 25; reduced to dust 90; has its foot in mud 531; 

Moses looks at ~ 557 f.; God shows Himself to ~ 609; in ant’s eye 635. 
mouse: wants to steal egg 98; man as -- after death 99, 193; 238; and cat on 
plank 238; and camel 568.^^ 


Cf. Tha'^labl, ^Ard'^is 129; MathnawJ, 6/3059 and more in Furuzanfar, Ma^akhidh 
no. 250, p. 214. 

Cf. also Furuzanfar, Ma'^dkhidh no. 78. 
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Mu'^amma] b. Umayl (al-Muhasibi, eulogist of caliph Mahdl.— Marzubani, 
Mu^am 384-85; Ta^rlkh Baghdad 13/177-80): lover should not burn again 
in Hell 386, 

Mu^awiya (b. Abl Sufyan, founder of Umayyad dynasty, 41-60/661-680.— El): 

his hilm 331. 
mubad: and Ardashir 526. 
mubdrak: yd ~ 538. 

Mubarrad (Abu'!-*"Abbas Muhammad b. Yazid, famous grammarian, d. 285/ 
898.— El; GAL^ 1/109-40; Suppl. 1/168-69; see also Bibliography): has 
the insane recite verses for him 171. 
mucus: beauty is ~ and blood 14, 51. 

Mudar (b. Muhammad al-Kufi, Koranic scholar, student of Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-BazzT who died 250/864; Ibn al-Jazarl no. 553): 465. 

Mudrik b. ‘'All (al-Shaybani, qddl and poet in Baghdad, of bedouin origin): dies 
out of love for Christian boy 443. 
muezzin: fool on ~ 298; SanaT compares ^ with sweeper 300. 
mufti (religious authority qualified to issue legal opinion): next to amir during 
court session 105; at door of sultan 126. 
mughdyara (rhetorical figure): 190. 

Mughultay (see Bibliography under Wddih)\ 442. 

MuhallabI (Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Muhammad, vizier of Buyid amir Mu'^izz 
al-DawIa, d. 352/963.— El): 102; arranges party with dancing 507. 
Muhammad (Muhammad the Prophet, d. 13 RabP I 11/8 June 632): and world- 
traveller 19, 20, 27 f., 606, 609, 612, 634; in hadlth al-shafd''a 20; his light 
29, 636, 645; forbids reviling dahr 44; his sufferings 62; (last) prophet 65, 
78, 163; 67; intercession of ~ 67, 71, 284, 335; assured of blessedness 71; 
on his Ascension comes to great lake 74; and Meccans 75; to follow him 83; 
84; 85; Hasan on ~ 100; his poverty 101, 228, 236; and ^Umar who is ar¬ 
ranging water-channel 100 f.; “Would that I hadn’t been called into exis¬ 
tence!” 136; sends man to well 137; 145; sermon on ~ 158; on angels who 
come down to earth 161; on poets 162; and his personal poet Hassan 162; 
his soul was body and his body soul 194; ate grapes of Paradise during 
prayers 194; could see Gabriel and therefore Paradise 195; stages of child’s 
development 195 f.; 201; his sunna 203, 221, 537; intercedes on behalf of 
Dhu’l-Nun’s carnal soul 211 f.; and bedouin who leaves his she-camel untied 
222; on rich and poor 232; seeks refuge from poverty 235; renounces keys 
to world’s treasures 236; after his Ascension must borrow from Jew 236; on 
person who loves him 239; and man who does not know illness 241; and 
Abu Bakr who has been suffering from toothache 247; will not marry woman 
who has never been sick 249; does not allow praying on pray rug 258; 262; 
and bedouin with doves 268; Jew accepts Islam at grave of - 270 f.; on list 
of man’s deeds 277; laughs so that one can see his back teeth 277; 
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Abyssinian comes to ~ and dies of shame 278; has adulteress stoned 278; 
forbids Ibn Mas^'ud to sell female slave 281, 376; on his return from Ascen¬ 
sion and ‘'ATsha 284; sees in Paradise female sinner who gave dog a drink 
286; slave of God 291; ultimate guide of soul 295; Traditions from 295; 
not to do right by ~ and to make Jesus sad 303; ""Umar with Torah before ~ 
303; "^AlJ when ~ fled to Medina 330; helps Abyssinian woman 330; con¬ 
soles ""All because of ant 338; appears in dream 342, 400, 538; on Ascen¬ 
sion sees God as youth 365, 459; has compassion for man in love 387; 400; 
446; his visions 454; whether he beheld God on Ascension 454; 455; 
Gabriel appears to him in different forms 462 f.; women were made dear to 
him 494; marriage is his sunna 537; Rabi'^a cannot love him 538; on Par¬ 
adise 540; man loves him and God 545; Satan visits him 560, 562, 563; 
conversion to his community 582; his relationship to God 582; his wives 
and his ring 583; his blood-bond with God 594 f.; to God on his Ascension 
621 f.; asks God to show him things the way they are 628; soul is his light 
636; his light is allotted to you 645; 650. 

Muhammad (a youth): submerged in well-shaft 570. 

Muhammad b. ^Abd Allah: see Abu Bakr Muhammad b. ""Abd Allah. 

Muhammad b. ‘^Abd Allah b. al-Ash^ath: loses consciousness at sight of beauti¬ 
ful youth 478. 

Muhammad b. al-^Ala'^ (probably Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-^Ala"^ al-Shaml al- 
Dimashql, ascetic in Suf! settlement of ^Abbadan, disciple of Mubashshir b. 
Isma'^il who died in Aleppo 200/815-16, cf. Tahdhlb al-Tahdhlb 10/31- 
32.— Also Tahdhlb al-Tahdhlb 9/14): separates from youth so as not to 
commit sin 478. 

Muhammad b. "^AIT (b. al-Husayn al-Wasiti, Shafi^ite scholar and poet, d. 
468/1075-76): on Iblls 557. 

Muhammad b. Dawud (b. ^Ali Abu Bakr, son of founder of Zahirite school of ju¬ 
risprudence, d. 297/909.— GAL^, Suppl. 1/249-50; Weipert, Handbook, no. 
133; see also Bibliography under Ibn Dawud): his love for Muhammad b. 
Jami^^ 397, 444; doctrine of obedience toward beloved person, etc. 450. 

Muhammad b. Dawud al-Duqqi (Abu Bakr, Sufi, d. 360/971.— Also: Sulami, 
Tabaqdt 448-50; Sam^ani, Ansdb 227b; Muntazam 7/56; Sendschreiben 
98/1.72): 275. 

Muhammad b. FadI (al-Balkhi Abu ^Abd Allah, Khurasanian Sufi shaykh, d. in 
Samarqand 319/931.— Sulami, Tabaqdt 212-16; TA 2/87-89; Nafahdt [Lees] 
130-31; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 2/21-36): can recognize signs of misfor¬ 
tune 74. 

Muhammad b. Usa: 465. 

Muhammad b. Usa b. Nahik (partisan and police chief of caliph Amin.— Tabari 
III 778 ff.): old woman causes him to repent 102. 
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Muhammad b. Isma^Tl (b. Yusuf al-SulamI al-Tirmidhi, traditionist, d. 
280/893.— Also: Ibn Sa'^d 5/324; Ta^rTkh Baghdad 2/42-44; Tahdhib al- 
Tahdhlb 9/62-63); 460. 

Muhammad b. Jami^ al-Saydalanl: Muhammad b, Dawud’s love for ~ 397, 444. 

Muhammad b. Khazin: on poetry 162. 

Muhammad Nayi (young dervish, flute player, MajdLis al-^ushshdq, majLis 53): 
inspires rush of rapture 513. 

Muhammad b. Mahmud (b. Subuktigin, second son of Mahmud of Ghazna, be¬ 
comes sultan 421/1030, is blinded, then made sultan again for four months 
432/1041 but executed the same year.— El): his fight against Mas‘^ud after 
Mahmud’s death 310; 409. 

Muhammad b. Qatan: dies after his beloved 482. 

Muhammad Tabadakani (Sufi, d. 891/1486 in Herat; disciple of Zayn al-Din 
Khwafi who died 838/1434-35.— Majdlis al-^ushshdq, majlis 53): feels rush 
of rapture toward Muhammad Nayi 513. 

Muhammad b. Tahir al-MaqdisT: see MaqdisT. 

Muhammad b. Wasi"" (b. Jabir Abu ""Abd Allah, Basran ascetic, contemporary of 
Hasan al-Basri, d. 123 or 127/744-45; Ibn Sa'^d 72/10-11; Hilya 2/345-57; 
TA 1/48-49; Tahdhib al-TahdhJb 9/499-500; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 1/21- 
36): eats bread with salt 231, 510. 

Muhammad Zangi (see Bibliography): 401; 440; 441; conceives of love stories 
in worldly sense 442; on love as worldly touchstone 451; 452. 

Muhammadan: see Muslim. 

Muharib b. Hassan (Sufi, contemporary of Khayr al-Nassaj.— HiLya 10/155); 
gazes at young man 477. 

muhtasib (chief officer in charge of marketplace and morals.— El): has drinker 
punished 314; cancels spring banquet of Nasr 331; Ahmad Ghazzall, ~ and 
latter’s son 488. 

Muhyi’l-Dln Yahya: asked about saying of Prophet 136. 

Mu^^Tn al-DTn Parwana (Sulayman, vice-regent of Seljuq state in Asia Minor after 
Mongol invasion, executed 676/1277.— O’Kane, Feats passim): 497. 

mwyw/i-poetry (obscene poetry): 362. 

mukhannath (youth who sells sexual favors for money): ^Abd al-Wahhab helps 
bury -- 269; firmer in faith than religious scholar and descendant of ^Ali 305 
f., 319; and shaykh from Bukhara (or Hasan al-Basrl, etc.) 316; flees from 
snake 437 II mukhannath-gawhar: 144 II mukhannath-khdna\ Shibll in ~ 
144. 

Mukhtdrndma (see Bibliography): 1; Qalandariyydt wa-khamriyydt in - 505; in¬ 
troduction to ~ 519. 

mulk: scarlet runner beans or kingdom and story about old woman and Mahmud 

120 . 

Multan (city in Punjab.— El: Multan): 497. 
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multiplicity: imagination should lead from ~ to oneness 28; things differenti¬ 
ated as ~ 628; -- out of oneness 628. 
mundfiqun (Muslims in name only): 91. 
mundsaba (bond): 423; 521; 525. 

Munkar and Nakir (punishing angels who interrogate and torture dead in grave.— 
El): 103. 

Muqatil b. Sulayman (theologian and Koranic commentator, d. 150/767.— 
Ash^ari, Maqdldt, Index; El; ThG 2/516 ff.): faith balances out sins 283; 
461. 

murdqaba (self-control): 297; in QushayrI 343. 

murder (see also: suicide): world murders 47; to murder beloved 414; dervish 
seeks to achieve ifrdd Allah through double ~ 610. 
murdered: Bahlul found sleeping near ~ man 185 f.; KharaqanI and his -- son 212. 
murderer (see also: murder): sees dragon coming toward him 186; not to shed 
blood of ~ 189; laughs while being led to gallows 254; enters Paradise be¬ 
cause of saint’s glance 267; '^Ali offers his drink to his ~ 333. 
murid: see disciple. 

Murji^a, Murji^ites (early Islamic sect.— El: Murdji^a): punishment in Hell and -- 
67; faith balances out sins 283. 

Murta^ish (Abu Muhammad ‘^Abd Allah b. Muhammad, Sufi shaykh in Baghdad, 
d. 328/939-40.— SulamI, Tabaqat 349-53; TA 2/85-87; Gramlich, Send- 
schreiben 90/1.54; Adab al-muluk 11, no. 58): on wedding night 373, 537. 
muruwwa (chivalry, generosity): and social ethic 324. 

Musa al-Nasram(?): caliph Hafiz’s doctor who fashioned drum against colic 114 
(cf. Ibn Khallikan 1/439-40: '^Abd al-Majld al-Hafiz). 

Mus^'ab b. al-Zubayr (husband of ‘'Alisha bint Talha, brother of rival caliph ‘'Abd 
Allah al-Zubayr, general, fell fighting against Umayyad caliph ^Abd al- 
Malik in battle at Monastery of the Catholicos 72/691.— El): reproaches 
^Arisha bint Talha because she goes about without veil 417. 
mushdkala wa-mundsaba: of lovers 423. 

Muslbatndma (see Bibliography under MN): 2; 3; contents of frame-story 18-30; 

31; 137; 145; ‘^Apr on his MN 163; 287; 331; 528; 530; 634 ff. 
musician (see also: fiddle player): peasant and ~ 38 II musical parties, listening 
to music: 137; 456; and dancing 507-17. 
musk: attar of roses and - 50, blood of —deer 50, 272; 90; sewer-sweeper faints 
from ~ 94; Bishr wipes ~ over paper with God’s name 282, 307; to perceive 
blood in ~ 331; ~ of soul 645. 

Muslim(s): neither - nor infidel 22, 144, 154; 42; 67; shaykh does not want to 
be buried with ~ 144; unjust distribution between ~ and Christians 167; 169; 
~ looks upon death with equanimity 196; taken prisoner by infidel 327; 
328; 375; Indian and ~ pilgrims 539. 
mustache: peasant’s ~ is torn out 38; —wind 102. 
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Mustafa: see Muhammad. 

Mustafa (agha of Janissaries under Suleiman the Magnificent, executed 931/ 
1525 for failing to suppress Janissary revolt; see J. von Hammer, Geschi- 
chte des Osmanischen Reiches 3/44 f., 634 f.): his love of FerdI 410. 

mustaghriq: see immersion. 

Mu^tadid (‘^Abbasid caliph, 279-289/892-902.— El): elegy for him by Ibn al- 
Mu^'tazz 44; 126. 

Mutamanniya (Furay‘^a bint Hammam, mother of Hajjaj b. Yusuf al-Thaqafi): falls 
in love with Nasr b. al-Hajjaj 388. 

Mutawakkil (‘^Abbasid caliph 232-247/847-861.— El): his government decree 
against Mu^'tazila 66; and Mubarrad 171. 

MuHazila, Mu^'tazilites (sect which taught free will, necessity for God to be just 
and Koran’s crealedness; peak of development under caliph Ma^mun 198- 
218/813-833.— El): 65; 69; 70; 219; 283; animal-friendly doctrines of ~ 
337; 453; 454. 

Muttaqi (‘^Abbasid caliph 329-333/940-944, blinded and d. 357/968.— El): 397. 

mutu qabla an tamutu\ 193, 601. 

Muwaffaq (Abu Ahmad, brother of weak caliph al-Mu'^tamid, actual ruler in his 
brother’s place, d. 278/891.— El: Mu^^tamid): Shibll, his chamberlain 309. 

mystic: see Sufi. 

mystic state: banal event triggers ~ 87 f., 289, 353; 159; 161 f.; 198; ~ is an 
idol 356. 

myth: Plato’s ~ about original human being 423. 

“Nabataean Agriculture” (treatise in Arabic by an Aramaean, Ibn Wahshiyya, 
composed toward end of 3rd cent. AH, in which allegedly Babylonian sci¬ 
ence is presented.— GAL^ 1/279-81, Suppl. 1/430-31; Weipert, Handbook, 
no. 650): 527. 

Nadlm al-musdmara\ 441. 

Nahr al-Mu^alla (east side of Baghdad): 418. 

Najjar (al-Husayn b. Muhammad, dogmatist who lived circa mid-3rd cent, AH.— 
Ashlar!, Maqdldt, Index; Watt, Free Will 106-09; ThG 3/147 ff.): and doc¬ 
trine of iktisdb 69. 

Nallino (see Bibliography): on kasb 69; on shorter poems of Ibn al-Farid 500 f. 

name(s): Adam teaches - to angels 27; to give ~ to child 41; ~ of beloved 419; 
lost in both worlds 598.— to pronounce God’s name: repeatedly 21, 342, 
604; too often 81, 306; Gabriel does not dare 22, 306; while fishing 240; 
when catching snake 306; beggar 530; and Shibll 543; 591.— paper with 
God’s name 282; reverence 306; Abraham and sound of God’s name 535 f.; 
highest name of God 6, 178, 205, 306; is “bread” 178. 

namurddi: 134. 
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Nasimi (Sayyid ‘^Imad aLDin, Turkish-Persian poet, adherent of Fadl Allah 
Hurufi, executed 837/1433-34 in Aleppo by being flayed.— El): 608. 

Nasir fAbbasid caliph, 575-622/1180-1225.— El): 127. 

Nasr b. Ahmad (b. Isma^^Il, Samanid ruler, 301-331/914-943.— El): and his 
muhtasib Ilyas 331 f. 

Nasr b. al-Hajjaj: banned by ^Umar 388. 

Nasrabadl (Abu’l-Qasim Ibrahim b. Muhammad, Sufi shaykh in Khurasan; d. 
367/977-78 in Mecca.— Sulami, Tabaqdt 484-88; TA 2/311-19; Nafahdt 
[Lees] 356-57; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 103/1.81): with Magian belt 145; 
sees curtains of Ka^ba flutter 539 (= TA 2/312-13). 

Nasr Allah b. Ahmad b. Hubaysh: 441. 

nature: also helpless 90; submerged in sorrow 137; delight in denied 538; 
Bayazid on still moonlit night 567 f.; God’s beauty in ~ 629 II workings of 
nature; philosophizing on - 83 II natural kingdoms: three ~ and world-trav¬ 
eller in MN 20 II natural philosopher: and Bishr 615. 

Nawa^i (Amir ^Ali Shir, Chagatay poet, d. 907/1501.— Isldm Ans.\ Ali §ir; see 
also Bibliography): his obituary on Jami 495. 

need for support: from an absolute personality 291. 

needle: at bottom of ocean 87; eye of ~ 195; holds Jesus back from highest place 
in heaven 208; Majnun is scolded because of ~ 208, 413. 

negro (see also Burkh): in madhouse 176; sees his reflection 192;^^ ~ in chains 
and Asma*^! 274; prayer for rain by ~ 584. 

neighbor, first the ~, then the house 290; 335. 

Neo-PIatonist, Neo-Platonic: 352; 449; 452; 470; 520 f.; 636; 637. 

Nero (Roman emperor, 54-68 AD): ~’s tent of crystal 256. 

Neshapur (Nisabur, capital of Khurasan.— El): 1; 99; 138; 170; famine in ~ 178; 
180; 280; 310. 

Nestorians (followers of Nestorius of Antioch who became bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople in 428 and was deposed by Council of Ephesus in 431; his fol¬ 
lowers emigrated to Edessa and there established Nestorian Church which 
played important role in Sassanid Empire; they are Dyophysites and believe 
that God resided in the man Jesus from the time of his conception in Mary: 
EvolKfiaig = huluiy. Ibn Furak on ~ 464. 

Nev^Izade ^Ata^’T: 410. 

Niftawayh (Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. "^Arafa, grammarian, d. 323/935.— GAL^, 
Suppl. 1/184): 513. 

nightingale: in MT 3, 11; in MN 26; locked in cage because he sings 158; 254; 
Sufyan buys - from boy 339; rose laughs at ~ 415; God contemplates His 
own face with eyes of ~ 498. 


Also in Mathnawl 2/2688; 4/2490 ff. Additional passages taken from Abi, Nathr ab 
durr, Husrl, Jam'^ al-jawahir221, and Maqdlat-i Shams, printed in Furuzanfar, Ma^dkhidh no. 
68, pp. 73 ff 
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night-watchman: ~ in love finds no peace 390 f. 

Nimrod (as in Haggada connected with story of Abraham.— El: Namrud): avarice 
legacy from ~ 52; finds magic salve 75; and gnat 75, 1 13, 178; to behave 
like ~ 159; has Abraham hurled into fire 536, 580. 

NisaburT (Abu’l-Qasim al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Habib, Arab author, composed 
book about fools, d. 406/1015.— GAL^, Suppl. 1/254; see Bibliography 
under NisaburT and P. Loosen): his fools compared to those of ‘'Attar 172. 

NTsaburl: see Abu Hafs al-NTsaburi; ^Lmar b. al-Hasan. 

Nizam al-Mulk (al-Hasan b. ‘'AIT b. Ishaq, famous vizier of Seljuk sultans Alp 
Arslan and Malikshah, murdered 485/1092.— Muntazam 9/64-68; El): and 
fool on bridge 53; his mirror for princes 107; and dervish with begging 
bowl 161 f.; on his deathbed 280; GurganT and ~ as boy 326; eats bitter cu¬ 
cumbers 332; 440; bestows free wish on Suf! 612. 

Noah (see El: Nuh): in hadlth al-shafd^a 19 f.; and world-traveller 20, 27, 137 
(Nuh = nawha)\ his sufferings 62; must smash pots 267, 585; 398; 570. 

noble-mindedness, nobility: what - is 280; Ma'^mun’s ~ 280 f.; God’s ~ 281. 

non-existence: the only good for you 146. 

not to have been born: 136. 

nourishment: rely on God for -221. 

Novalis: 650. 

novice: see disciple. 

Nu^aym b. Hammad (traditionist in Egypt, probably d. 228/842-43 in prison in 
Baghdad where he was held for his denying “createdness of Koran”.— Also: 
Ibn Sa‘'d 12/205 f.; Tahdhib al-Tahdhib 10/458-63): 460. 

Nuh b. Mansur (Samanid ruler, 366-387/977-997.— El): beautiful son of ~ and 
soldier who fell in love with him 438. 

Nu^'man I (ruler of HTra circa 418 AD): 363. 

Nuri: see Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri. 

nut(s): to throw hollow ~ on cupola 298 (on this expression cf. H. Ringgren, Fa¬ 
talism 85); boy playing with - 117; boys fighting over a ~ 223, 605. 

obedience (see also: worship): to dog in oneself 105; of those in prison 294; of 
Ayaz 311 f.; to beloved 398, 406; practice in advance 450 f.— obedience to 
God, obedient service, acts of obedience, etc. (see also: works): 6, 52, 105, 
293 ff.; of bird 14-15, 294; of angels 15, 23, 52, 262, Satan’s 73, 268, 
272, 562 f.; Abraham’s 27 f., 537; observing one’s ~ a barrier 7, 298, 301 
f.; acceptance by God uncertain 72, 142, 296 f.; the way out 144, 294; lack 
of ~ 152, 279; gate of - is closed 190; sweetness of - 203, 301; God has no 
need of it 262, 289, 297, 568; necessary 268, 273, 289, 299 f.; so that 
glance of favor falls on one 268, 273, 289; bestowed on sinners 287; de¬ 
spite being rejected 297; love and - 359, 534 f.; to draw near through volun¬ 
tary ~ : see taqarrub. 
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obligation(s), duties: of law (takllf) 9, 173, 175; to lose one's reason along 
with ~ to follow law 173. 
oblivion: valley of ~ 16. 

ocean(s), sea(s) (see also: primordial ocean): and heron 12; of universe 16, 604, 
614; and world-traveller 20, 26, 531; David’s soul ~ of love 28, 533; world- 
traveller on shore of ~ of love 29; 36; 81; 87; 89; died with dry lips 90, 531; 
Jesus walks on ~ 95; cave in midst of ^ 119; drink from ~ without shore 123; 
man at ~ 134 f.; disappearance of drop in - 148, 153, 428, 436, 440, 598, 
605, 613, 623, 631, 655, 656; you are a drop in ~ 153; 157; 159; only one 
drop before God 177; reflection in ~ 192; 238; 260; 530; two lovers on ^ 
425; leap into ~ 425; 528; asked about its blue color 531; seven ~ no more 
than a puddle 569; 570; 596; stone and clod of earth fall into 598; 599; 
603; Abu Sa^Td became lost like drop in - 605; world is foam of ~ 623; world 
is one drop from ~ of Being 625; 656; becomes a drop 628; to have to pass 
through seven ~ of fire and light 633; to drown in endless ~ 633; ~ to which 
all things return 633; of eternity 633; “Ocean of the Soul” 29; 157; 634-36, 
638; to drown in ~ of asceticism 639 II sea monster: world is like ~ 48. 
officer: looks after fool 55; shows his fortress to fool 60; invites Bahram Gor to 
his estate 130; falls in love with king’s son 438, 626. 

Old Testament attitudes: 364; 453. 

omnipotence: of God does not impress fool 56; God’s unfathomable ^ 87. 
order(s), command(s): God’s - 6, 14, 22, 69, 71, 133, 293, 297, 491; obedience 
to ~ 14; Gabriel and God’s ~ 22, 267, 375; causes unbelief to become faith 
75 f.; Prophet’s ~ 83; to be released from ~ and prohibitions 173; to die at 
beloved’s ~ 406 f.; 522; Satan’s disobedience to God’s ~ 555 ff.; Gabriel 
emerged from ~ 636. 

ordinary people: “^Attar’s sympathies are with ordinary poor people 156. 
original human being: Plato’s myth of ~ 423. 

orphan child: giving ~ a slap 69; to misappropriate one danak from ~ 103. 
oven: beggar in ~ 231. 

overcoming, conquest: fear of death 195-97; sorrow and suffering 256. 
owl: in MT 3, 12, 49, 99; lamenting ~ 138. 
ox and donkey: 134. 

Oxus (Jayhun, Amu Darya, river in present-day Central Asia.— El: Amu Darya): 

Hasan with his disciple Husayn at ~ 106. 

Oyrnaq (Turkish tribe): 311 f, 

pact, bond (see also alast-bond\ blood-bond): love and beauty have concluded ~ 
417; Muhammad’s ~ with God, Turkish-Mongol ~ 594 f. 
page: see slave. 

pdkbdv see gambler II pdkbdzi'. see denudation. 

Pangatantra (Indian mirror for princes; see Kallla vu Dimna): 2. 
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Pandndma (moral booklet of Attar in rhymes): 1. 

pantheism (see also: monism): 13; Attar’s ~ 32, 342; 198; God’s form and ~ 
457; love in ~ 491-502; eliminates duality 581; 590; 592; 593. 
paper: GhazzalT’s parable about etc. 219, 617; with God’s name 282, 307; 
with profession of faith 283. 

Paradise(s): rejecting pleasures of - 9 f., 539 ff.; object of peacock’s longing 
11, 541; and world-traveller 20, 24, 539; Ibn Adham asks God to confer ~ on 
ruffian 39, 333; prison of infidel 51; destined for Hell or ~ 52, 167; whoever 
speaks about world distances himself from ~ 52; to see oneself in dream in ~ 
52, 191, 588; Adam gives up ~ 59, 98, 178, 212, 291, 300, 308, 386; and 
Hell in Islam 65 f.; 67; God could bring unbelievers into ~ 70; Sahl sees 
thirty prophets in ~ 74; - is above and Hell below us 142; becoming young 
again in ~ 193; whether there are days in 194; ~ already exists on earth for 
Prophet 194 f.; only becomes perfected by pious 195; and zuhd 202; 228; 
poor enter ~ before rich 232 f., 233; 242; not to ask for ~ 254; 260 f.; mur¬ 
derer, sinner seen in ~ 267, 285; Hasan sees gebr in -- 271; Firdawsi worthy 
of ~ 284; great female sinner in ~ 286; God admits people into out of pure 
mercy 288; not to serve God because of and Hell 290, 539 ff.; whoever 
spreads calumny is last to enter -314; pious man wants to drive people of 
Hell into ~ 335; do not let yourself be led astray by ~ 348; souls choose ~ in 
pre-existence 523 f., 544; damned see blessed in - 529; prison of knowers 
of God 540; without Hurls, etc. 540; only God in ~ 540; Shibli wants to burn 
~ 541; barrier that separates from God 541; Rabi'^a and ~ 542; the seven - are 
dead 569; God will not withhold - from His friends 580; to see God in ~ 588 
f.; - is one drop 613; - arose from soul’s “satisfaction” 636; 645; 647 II 
inhabitants of Paradise: majority are simple-minded 24; become young 
again 364 II grapes of Paradise: Prophet ate ~ during prayers 194 II water of 
Paradise: bedouin believes he has found - 280 f. 
paraenesis {pand) (see also: sermon): 92; 158; 200; 352; 524. 
parrot: desires water of life ] 1, 550; merchant and - 532; - in captivity and In¬ 
dian 602, 642; training him to speak 627, 647. 
partition wall, hindrance, barrier, being excluded (see also: veil; curtain): by 
means of various things 5, 159, 261, 354-57, 373, 447, 452, 537, 541 f.; 
before God 27, 139, 301 f., 589; because of oneself 29, 429, 596 f., 605, 
638; removing ~ 455, 579 f. 

partridge(s): in MX 12, 49; and KazarunI 340; youth struts about like ~ 610. 
passageway: king has ~ to every heart 344, 637; secret ~ 345, 446, 637. 
passivity: of mystic 617-620. 

patched cap: see hat II patched frock, ragged robe; poor fool gets - from God 
183; angels count patches on Jesus’ - 208; Jew receives - of Prophet 270 f.; 
friend of God in - 542. 
patched frock: see patched cap. 
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path(s), road(s), way: to seek ~ to Simurgh 17; into one’s own soul, etc. 19, 28, 
609; can only be travelled with pir 22, 146; hidden ~ to treasure 27; to ceme¬ 
tery 38; 85; 92; 113; 144; three roads branch off 147, 597; to speak about ~ 
160, to ask about - 322; ~ to God as numerous as breaths 341; 428; 527; 
546; without end 569; of soul 637; ~ to God is ~ into our interior 637; real ~ 
to world-ground 638 II traveller on path: on his deathbed 141. 
patience, keeping silent (saburl, sabr) (see also: endurance): 158; ~ in suffering 
brings reward 241; 246-47; 250; 402. 
patron (mamduh): Attar desires no ~ 155 f., 161. 
peacock: longs for Paradise 11, 541; 167. 
pearl: 87; 158; 312; 599. 

peasant: musician tears out -’s beard 38; and minaret 86; Abu Sa'^id meets ~ 88, 
358; 110; ties gourd to his leg 148; and cattle disease 181 f.; places cow in 
water 302 f.; Turkish offers fox for sale 354; whose donkey has strayed 
585. 

pederasty: 204; 377; 450; from mystical - to love of God 477; on ~ among an¬ 
cient Arabs 516, ftn. 5. 

perfection, perfect, absolute: in ascetic practices 15, 302; 26; of mote in sun¬ 
beam 85; Paradise becomes perfected through pious 195; perfect behavior 
319; in stealing 318; all - and beauty is with God 573. 
performing worship (see also religious worship): 65; 296. 
perfume (see also: musk): to rub ~ under donkey’s tail 90 II perfume dealer, dealer 
in spices: 90; sewer-sweeper at shop of ~ 94. 
permanence: see baqd. 
permissiveness (ibdha): 466. 

Persia: 375; 394. 

Phaedrus (dialogue of Plato): 365; 449. 

Pharaoh: greed legacy from ~ 52; wants to pronounce profession of faith when 
drowning 76, 283; Bahlul compares a man to ~ 102; and devil 117; his ma¬ 
gicians 197, 271, 283; sets slave women free 332; God suffers no damage 
from him 568; 570; to be ~ 596. 

phi]osopher(s): learns rules of music from Kyknos 36; deduction of 78; far 
from holy law 83; and Bishr 615 II philosophy: heathen ~ 78 f., 83, 295; 
love in monistic ~ 494 f. 

Phoenix: 37. 

pig(s): Moses meets his disciple who has been changed into ~ 105, 193, 213, 
214; greedy people in form of ~ 193; carnal soul as ~ 214; shaykh looks af¬ 
ter ~ 400, 401. 
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pigeon, dove: ~’s eggs in skull 94; bedouin with ~ 268; takes refuge in sleeve of 
Moses, or with Fakhr al-Din Razi 338;"^^ on Junayd’s corpse 340, 644; dies 
when it sees its companion slaughtered 387 II sport of flying pigeons 94. 
piety: levels of Islamic - 655; ^Attar’s ~ 656; man who affects ~ 536. 
pilgrim(s): and bedouin 184 f.; Satan among ~ 272; smashes his head against 
Ka'^ba 569; dances for joy 587 II prilgrimage: 89; 101, 296, 329, 373; by 
means of yearly ~ youth seeks to atone for having caused his lover’s death 
277, 406 f.; pious man sells his ~ for a bread 299, 301; to bestow ~ (Sufyan) 
329; woman whose husband has gone on ~ 366-69; 401; Sufi performs ~ for 
boy he killed 414; 539; Ibn Adham on ~ 542; Rabija’s donkey dies on ~ 
585. 

pious (man of piety) (see also: dervish, etc.; worshipper of God; saint; plr\ 
shaykh): helpless confusion of ~ 62; hovers between fear and hope 71 f., 
315; suffering of 73, 257; frame of mind of ~ 133-50; on speaking 157; 
on remaining silent 158; in contrast to worldly person 165, 199; seen by 
someone in dream 190; only becomes a man in Paradise 195; preaches to 
king 204; eats no flesh for many years 212; ~ should not thank people, but 
thank God, for beneficial acts 219, 616; take no travel provisions with them 
220; on being free of things 231; on poor 233; feel oppressed if they suffer 
no loss 249; to - gift or refusal of gift is the same 250; contentedness and 
agreement of ~ 251-54; suffering of - 257, his answer concerning what he 
brought with him to the hereafter 280; slavery to God of 291; do not ven¬ 
erate ~ but imitate their works 296; on his giving alms 299; sells pilgrim¬ 
ages for bread 299 f., 302; works of ~ dangerous 301; finds his works mixed 
with conceit 301; collects paper with writing on it 307; gathers in his cloth¬ 
ing 314; humility of ~ 315; and thief 334; wants to drive people out of Hell 
into Paradise 335; described as hypocrite 504; asked how he fared in grave 
523; - fool rebuffs man affecting piety 536; Hurls will be rejected by ~ 540; 
dragged into Paradise with chains 540; sees Hallaj in dream 550; complain 
about Satan’s snares 553; fool and ~ at Ka^'ba 569; veil of secrets is lifted for 
~ 570; God to David about ~ 587; what ~ longs for in grave 589; on begin¬ 
ner 596. 

pir (see also: man of piety; shaykh; wise man) (Sufi shaykh, psychic guide of 
novice.— Meier, “Khurasan and the End of Classical Sufism”): in MN 3, 18, 
22-30; 252; 444; 559; 619; 637; 652; on sorrow 56; sees worlds 87; in 
front of water-apparatus 87, 152; Indian - 93; sleepless ~ 142; 146; asked in 
China about the truth 158; and donkey boy 214; and angels who struggle 
over sighs 263; on Tablet 286; and friend of God in wine-tavern 299; young 
man and solitary 345, 587; knows he is held back from God by son and 
horse 355; from mosque to wine-tavern 500; of Companions of Prophet 

Cf. B. Furuzanfar’s edition of the Ma^arif of Baha'’ al-Din Walad, Tehran 1333/ 
1954 page lb f. Fakhr al-Din lakes the pigeon in his hand. 
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435; qalandar -- in Sana^i and Hafiz 509; asks Satan how he feels 565; Abu 
Sa^id and silent ~ 630. 

PTr: the gebr ~ and Mahmud 305. 

places of manifestation: of divine beauty 473 f. 

plane-tree: and insect 321. 

plants: and world-traveller 26; 636. 

plate: dispute between Jamshedh’s pot and ~ 643. 

Plato (427-347 BC): 8; his image fuses with that of Diogenes and Hippocrates 
111; disciple of - reproaches Alexander on his deathbed 114; is silent before 
Alexander 158; is praised by ignorant 163; fashions elixir 229; Sympo¬ 
sium, Phaedrus 365; his myth about original man 423; Platonic love 449 f.; 
his contemplation of beauty 459, 473, 506; 474; 522; Timaeus 572, 
pleasure(s), lust(s): of soul {huzuz al-nafs) 94, 200, 203 f., 211, 233, 349 f.; to 
experience -- in works (istihld^) 300; high point of lover’s according to 
Hallaj 412; and pain 624. 
pleat: old woman sews -- in her robe 40. 

The Pledge, by Friedrich Schiller: 363. 

Plotinus (philosopher, d. 270 AD): 628. 

plunder: king gives over his treasures to be plundered 347, 540. 
poetry, composing poems, art of poetry: 156; 161 ff., 282; is an idol 159, 356 
II poet(s); ancient Arab ~ 43; (^Attar) on himself 151-64; 162; ^Attar the last 
- 163. 

Poimandres (hypostasis of divinity in first and foremost tract by this name in 
Corpus Hermeticum; our most important source on pagan gnosis.— Pauly- 
Wissowa; see also Bibliography): 572. 
police chief: see muhtasib. 

polo-stick: and ball 72, 155, 393, 415 II polo player: beggar falls in love with 
young -- 393, 439 II polo: woman follows prince when he goes to play ~ 409 
f.; Mahmud and Ayaz are the same in playing -- 426. 
polytheism: covert ~ 219, 616; 217; 252; 301; Satan’s ~ 560; Bayazid’s ~ 616. 
poor (man) (see also: man, woman): should go hungry 55; has craving for roast 
meat 59; hears sermon 93; thief in house of -- 143; asks Alexander for 
dirham 146; ^Attar describes himself as 152; will enter Paradise before rich 
232; pious man on ~ 233; closest to unbeliever 235; giving gold to ~ 293; 
Sufi’s service to 330 II alms for poor: 296 II looking after poor, care for 
poor: 110, 191; 325. 

porter: ^Umar the ~ 58; ~’s carrying-strap breaks 205, 254. 
possession(s) (see also: money): greed for - 1, 107; ~ and love are incompatible 
7; attachment to 14; keep one from reaching God 52, 355; criticism of sul¬ 
tan’s ~ 108; men of power extort ~ 109, 120; illegality of ~ 111; to burn ~ 
123; renouncing ~ 200; acquiring ~ 202; 203; chain on soul 209; secure ~ 
(maHum) 218, 224, 231; 243; not to trust in God in order to obtain ~ 246; 
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357; beloved cannot become ~ 378; love demands giving away -391; giv¬ 
ing away - for sound of God’s name 535 II possessor’s mark of ownership; in 
manuscripts 50. 

potter: should be gentle with clay 35; God is a ~ 43; and Noah 267, 585. 
poverty, paucity (see also: riches): leads to unbelief 7; Prophet is representative 
of ~ 28, 100, 228, 236; Solomon recognizes its worth 54; ideal of - 110, 
227, 232; and contentedness 227-37; man complains about - 239; is God’s 
prison 243; ~ of works 279; Ibn Adham on - 322, 232; “Be ready for ~ !” 
545. 

power: see endurance. 

power of imagination: see fantasy, 

prankster: and dumb peasant 148; throws old turban to fool 183. 
prayer(s), praying (see also: prayer of supplication, prayer over dead); 9; does 
not help 56-58; prayer leader who recites ~ and fool 56; purpose of - 57; 
TawQs and ~ for rain 102; shouted - causes castle to collapse 122; most ef¬ 
fective early morning 142; Ibn Adham holds hands in front of his face after ~ 
142; spirit-soul in - 144; ^AUar’s 154; to say - for ""Attar 164; impudent ~ 
of Friends of God 170; prankster hears - of fool 183; fool performs ritual - 
185; Prophet ate grapes of Paradise during - 194; fool recites ~ for dead 209; 
Muhammad teaches Fatima a - 237; man and - for rain 239; renouncing - 
253; 283; ~ five times a day 296; man performs ~ “for dog” 298; to offer ten 
years of ~ for sale on Final Day 302; mechanically performed ~ 302; an idol 
356; woman whose ~ are “heard” 366-69; w/rr-prayer 479; to visualize one’s 
beloved as God during ~ 491; Dhu’l-Nun falls asleep during ~ 524; Burkh’s ~ 
for rain 538, 584; anaesthesia during - 548; - of thief on gallows 551 II 
prayers answered: 57; 170; 180; cf. 367 II intimate prayer with God 56 II man 
who prays: God answers Christian ~ 270; fool and - in great haste 30211 di¬ 
rection of prayer: shahid, candle and belly 511; for lovers God is ~ 539; for 
Majnun Layla’s face is - 539 II prayer rug: Prophet does not allow someone 
to pray on ~ 258. 
prayer leader: see imam. 

prayer of supplication (see also: prayer): demonstration of slave relationship 
57, 290; 220; renunciation of - 253. 
preacher: and fool 87, 344; 93 11 popular preachers 104; 191, 455. 
preaching, sermon(s) (see also: paraenesis): 46; confusion because of - 62, 618; 
Muhammad’s - ineffective among Meccans 75; 87; 92 ff.; death caused by - 
141; - delivered about Muhammad 158; of Ahmad Ghazzali 168, 446; col¬ 
lecting money after - 191; Shaqiq’s - about tawakkul 224; 274; Shibli in ~ 
about Majnun 425; 455; love songs during - 456; during Sumnun’s - lamps 
break 533; head of his son is brought to Junayd during ~ 545; old original 
Islamic ~ 582. 
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predestination, predetermination: 24; 61; 66; 68; 70; 71; 91; 140, 196; 238; 

Muhammad Ghazzali on ~ 313; Hafiz on ~ 313; bow of -- 557; 560; 569. 
predetermination: see predestination. 

pre-existence: 275; a/<3i-/-covenant in 304; 351-53, 523; 544. 
primeval bond, primordial connection, primordial affinity (mundsaba): between 
lovers 423, 427; with God 521-22, 525-28. 
primordial affinity: see primordial bond, 
primordial familiarity: see familiarity. 

primordial ground (see also: world-ground): ~ of all things is oneself 29; yearn¬ 
ing for -- 528; ~ out of which all things come forth 634; of being 637. 
primordial homeland: 642. 

primordial ocean (see also: ocean): of secrets of soul 613; all things return again 
to ~ 631; ~ of Being 631, 634. 

prince(s), king’s son(s): wishes of - in IN 5-8, 11, 12 f., 205, 321, 366; eldest 
~ wishes for fairy princess 5, 353, 372, 373, 374, 640; second ~ art of 
magic 5 f., 94, 205, 259 f., 277, 553, 559; third - Jamshedh’s magic drink¬ 
ing-cup 6, 293; fourth ~ the water of life 6 f.; fifth ~ Solomon’s ring 7, 111, 
119; sixth ~ art of making gold 7, 49, 95, 235, 258, 272; sleeps with 
corpse 48 f.; love between -- and beggar 132, 410, 416, 429, 439, 517, 602, 
613; orders half grain of butter to be bought 162, 319; to renounce kingship 
205; woman who fell in love with ~ 372, 409; Arab ~ loves Safiyya 436; 
officer loves - 438; soldier loves - 438 f.; student dies of love for - 440; 
warning against being together with ~ 442; love of Sufis for their ~ 517 II 
princely ethics: 325. 

princess, king’s daughter (see also: fairy princess; Rabija bint Ka^b): one’s own 
soul is desired ~ 5, 641; makes suitor pick up millet seeds 89; falls in love 
with handsome slave 149; to catch glimpse of ~ 347; has false lover killed 
389, cf. 392; jeweller falls in love with ~ 391; dervish falls in love with - 
who laughs at him 415; Arab prince dies of love for ~ 437; and young lad 
among gardeners 437 f.; student of magic and ~ 640. 
prison: world is a ~ 51, 54, 60, 135, 196, 280; sky is roof of God’s ~ 52, 86; 
man unjustly put in ~ 58; grave is a ~ 145; death is release from ~ 196; crim¬ 
inal is branded in ~ 212; whoever dies unjustly in ~ is martyr 242; poverty is 
God’s ~ 243; ""AUar comes out of ~ to God 280; king shows special favor to 
people in ~ 294; Paradise is a ~ 540; God leaves Joseph in - 542; Hell is 
God’s ~ 580. 

prisoner: robber’s wife gives - bread to eat 281; king grants amnesty to -- after 
siege 333. 

privy: world is a ~ 50. 

profession of faith, profession of God’s oneness (see also: tawhid): central role 
of ~ in Islam 67; Pharaoh cannot pronounce ~ 76; to recite -- over dead 274; 
causes favorable outcome in scales 283; Bayazid pronounces and dies 284; 
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repeating ~ 342; Sufi kisses youth who recites -513; Satan’s - 559; Kay- 
Khusraw pronounced - 602. 

professing the faith: justification by means of ~ 67, 282. 

proper manners: virtue of - 313. 

Prophet: see Muhammad II prophets: in MN 3, 634; purpose of sending ~ 13 f., 
144, 201, 215; 19; Muhammad last of ~ 20, 78, 163; - are waiting 40; suf¬ 
fering of - 62, 238, 570; to strike from list of - 62, 63; not sure of being 
saved 74; 136; rank of - too high to compose poetry 162; hetaera gives 
birth to seven - 444; God reveals Himself to - through acts of hearing 453; 
494; - are allowed to speak freely to God 585 II Companions of Prophet: 
condemnation of - 10; are sure of entering Paradise 71; 314; Rabi'^a ques¬ 
tioned about - 548; ""All would gladly die in place of ~ 550 II legends about 
Prophet: 325. 

prostration(s): Satan continues to perform - out of habit 303, 567; before beau¬ 
tiful person 491; why Satan did not perform - before Adam 389, 554, 556, 
561. 

Proteus: 48. 

providing sustenance: God’s - and fool 55; trusting in God’s - 183 f., 217-26. 

provision: see life’s sustenance. 

proximity, presence (see also: closeness); of Simurgh 17; God’s 52, 343 ff., 
566; of beloved 433 ff.; inner ~ of beloved 445 f.; ~ of beloved experienced 
as disturbance 447 II being present (hudur): 343 ff.; psychological side of - 
353; Qushayri on ~ 354; intimacy emotional component of - 586 f. 

Psalter: 290; 533. 

psychic death: 436 II psychic state: of searching 24; of world-traveller, of man 
in MN 145 f.; of lover 388. 

pumpkin, gourd: carved into a face 60; tied to leg 148. 

punishment, threat of punishment: in hereafter 27, 65 f., 69 ff., 133, 240 f., 
266, 315; temporal - 75, 103, 241, 480; in grave 103; confessing sin does 
not protect against - 278; Adam’s ~ 540 f.; criticism of God’s system of 
punishment 167, 186. 

puppet show: 524 II puppeteer: in Ushturndma 43. 

purification: death means to ~ 197; of soul 210. 

purity: water origin of - 25; Jesus representative of - 28. 

Pythagoras (doctor, priest and philosopher from Samos, 6th cent. BC): on death 
caused by emotion 436. 

qdha qawsayn: 594. 

Qadir (^Abbasid caliph, 381-422/991-1031.— El: al-Kadir): sends certificate of 
appointment for Mas‘^ud 310. 

Qaf (mythical mountain which encircles the world.— El: Kaf): flight of birds to 
Mt ~ 11; behind Mt - lives the Halu*^ 95; sparrow wants to fly to Mt ~ 635. 
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Qahtabi (Abu Bakr): saw God in form of his mother 448. 

Qalandariyya, qalandar dervish(es) (Meier, Abu Sa^'id 494-516): 188; motto of - 
254; 292; 382; 402; ^IraqT loves young ~ 497; Suhrawardi on ~ 502 f.; 503 II 
qalandariyydt: 502-06; in ^Attar 505, 518 f. 11 qalandarkhdna: Arab gambles 
away his money in - 394; 503 II qalandar plr\ in SanaT and Hafiz 504 II 
qalandar poetry: 144; 504; in Sana^i 504; in Ahmad Jam! 504; in ‘^Iraqi 504; 
in Hafiz 505; in ‘'Attar 505. 

qalbud-mu^mini ^arshudldh: 644. 

Qara Qalpaq (Turkish tribe in Central Asia.— El: Karakalpak): 311. 

Qarun (Biblical Korah.— El: Karun): 113; 269. 

qasida: erotic introduction of 457. 

Qatada (b. Di^'ama al-SadusI Abu’l-Khattab, “Follower”, d. 107 or 108/726.— 
Ibn Sa^d 72/1-3; Hilya 2/333-45; Sifat al-safwa 3/182-83; Tahdhib al- 
Tahdhib 8/351-56; ThG 2/135-46): 460. 

Qawwal Husayn: 497. 

Qays b. Dharih (Arab poet, lover of Lubna, foster-brother of Hasan b. ^All b. Abi 
Talib, d. circa 70/689-90.— Fawdt abwafaydt 2/136-38; GAL^ 1/43, Suppl. 
1/81; Rescher, Abriss 1/197-203; GAS 2/411-12; Weipert, Handbook, no. 
1172): 493. 

question(s): exchange of and answers 20, ftn. 11; not about reasons 252. 

Qunawi (Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. Ish^, disciple and stepson of Ibn ‘'Arab!, Sufi 
author, d. 673/1264.— GAL^ 1/585-86, Suppl. 1/807-08; H. Ritter, 
“Autographs” 69-71; Gudrun Schubert, Briefivechsel zwischen Sadr ud-Din-i 
Qdnawl and Ndsir ud-Dln-i TusJ): on love of God 522 f. 

Quraysh (El: Kuraysh): 330. 

Qushayri (AbuM-Qasim ‘'Abd al-Karlm b. Hawazin, Sufi shaykh and author, d. in 
Tos 465/1072.— Nafahdt [Lees] 354-55; GAL^, Suppl. 1/770-72; H. Ritter, 
“Philologika XIH” 36-51; Gramlich, Sendschreiben, Einleitung 11-19; see 
also Bibliography): on gradation in mysticism 201; on relation of novice to 
women 203 f.; on sorrow in heart 258; 389; 433; illustrates heavenly love 
with profane love 456; under influence of Ash^'arites 472; on shahid 484 ff., 
508 f.; on practices during samd"^ 493; his controversy with Abu Sa^'id 512. 

Quzdar: 311, 'Ml. 

ra'^aytu rabbi fi ahsani suratin... 459, 485. 

ra^'aytu rabbi yamshJ bi-ldlakatin... 471. 

Rabdbndma: of Sultan Walad 190, 512; 574. 

rabdb player: 82. 

Rabah al-Qaysi (sic Qushayri in passage cited on p. 329; correct form: Riyah b. 
‘'Arnr al-Qaysi; see Riyah): 329. 

Rabbula (from Edessa, Bishop of Syrian Church, d. 435): 537. 
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Rabi'^a al-Adawiyya (female mystic from Basra, d. 185/801.— Sifat al-safwa 
4/17-19; El; M. Smith, Rabija the Mystic): rejects science of hadith as 
worldly activity 104; goes on pilgrimage to Ka^ba 171; Hasan visits who 
is in company of wild animals 212, 340; to Hasan about two silver coins 
231; scolds Sufyan 253; prefers sorrow for God’s sake to goods of world 
261, 534; by means of “light” old woman became ~ 271; on slave of God 
290; ""Utba appears before ~ in new garment 291 f.; reproaches God because 
of punishment in Hell 336; and man praying 358; door is open 358; days 
and nights are long for her because of yearning for God 529; feeling of being 
a slave combined with love in ~ 534; refuses marriage proposals 537; and 
Riyah who kisses boy 537; no room in her heart for Prophet and Satan 538; 
remains in dark house in spring 539; Ka'^ba comes to her 539; to Sufyan on 
her love of God 541; wants nothing of two worlds 542; becomes ill because 
she looked at Paradise 542; on bondsman who is “in agreement” with God 
547; Hasan, Malik and Shaqiq with ~ who is ill 547; cannot concern herself 
with Companions of Prophet 548; should not think so badly of God 580; her 
donkey that dies on prilgrimage 585; thief tries to steal her shawl 607. 

Rabi‘'a bint Ka^b (poetess.— Raduyani 144-48; Nafahdt [Lees] 732): 8; her love 
for Bektash 369-72, 518. 

Radi ("Abbasid caliph 322-329/934-940.— El): 454. 

radiance of God: lethal ~ 533; on face of Moses 533; people’s inability to bear - 
590, 606. 

radio: complaint about broadcasts on Turkish -- 303. 

rag-collector: rags of - go up in flames 99. 

Raimundus Lullus (medieval philosopher and mystic, d. 1315): 524. 

rain, rain clouds: to ask (pray) for ~ 102, 239; hinders Sufi from washing clothes 
182, 356; of sorrow 260 f.; man in love wants ~ to continue 565; Burkh 
asks God for ~ 538, 584. 

Rakhsh (steed of Rustam): only ~ can carry Rustam 620. 

R^id al-Layl: becomes Christian out of love 401. 

Rashid al-Din Watwat (secretary at court of Khwarazmshah, poet and author of 
works on letter writing, d. 578/1182.— Grundriss der Iran. Phil. 2/259): so¬ 
cial gathering with dancing 507. 

ration (see also: life’s sustenance): one cannot escape one’s ~ 218 f.; fixed by 
God 219, 224; not to be refused 225; time for - cannot be shifted 251. 

raven(s): subordinates of arnlrs are like ~ 50; Abu Hamza hears ~ caw 354, 470. 

Rawnaq aPmajdlis (see Bibliography): 401. 

Ray (ancient Rhaga, ruins 8 km south-east of Tehran.— El: Rayy): 302; amir of 
~ and Shibll 309. 

readiness, being ready: 158 f. = hudur 346 f. 
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reason, intellect: and world-traveller 20, 28, 29, 81 f.; rational thought (reason) 
20, 84; and knowledge of God 79-85; 140; 158; to lose one’s - along with 
obligation to follow law 173; heart = - 174; God takes away ~ 176; 273. 
reason(s): distress and happiness without ~ 24, 289; there is “no reason” for 
God’s ordaining 61, 75, 89, 252, 264, 272, 560 f.; ~ for ‘^Auar’s composing 
poetry 156; inscrutable mercy 282; to come forth from world of non-causal¬ 
ity 252. 

reckoning (final); see Final Day. 
recollecting God: see dhikr. 
recording angels: see angels. 

reed pen: and world-traveller 20, 24; 163; ~ has been removed from insane 173; 
Ghazzali’s parable of etc. 219, 617; 560; 599; ~ arose from soul’s power 
636; 647. 

reflection: both worlds ~ of world-traveller’s soul 30; negro sees his ~ in ocean 
192; 464; world is God’s ~ 493, 590, 627, 630; God cast ~ from His face on 
every atom 495; dog sees its ~ in water 597; Adam was formed from God’s -- 
625; Paradise and Hell ~ of your kindness and violence 646; from ~ of their 
face thirty birds saw face of Simurgh 650. 
rejection, rejected: 65 ff., 74; 253; despite acts of obedience 297. 
religion(s), religious: cannot be combined with worldly goods 7, 53, 93; reli¬ 
gious virtues 14; of law 65; becomes unbelief 93; heart empty of - 143; 
slipped from hand 154; Satan corrupts ~ 240; religious misfortune 240; to 
incur loss in ~ 259; religious suffering 259, 529; one should not be occupied 
with scriptures of another 303; to sacrifice ~ in love 400; changing ~ 402; 
to give ~ significance to youthful beauty 488; intensified religious self-im¬ 
portance 593. 

remedy, cure, medicine: suffering as ~ 257 ff.; 260; 279; 295; ashes as ~ 551. 
remuneration, recompense: for torment 242; you want ~ for work which God 
gives you as alms 290. 

repentance, vow of repentance, remorseful contrition: gate of -- 13; Jacob broke 
his ~ 63; 102; 189; 243; as means of grace 273, 276; sinner dares not renew 
his vow of ~ 276; 277 f.; Yusuf b. al-Husayn vows -316; Satan’s attempt to 
undergo - 563. 

resentment (see also: envy): Satan is the world of ~ 27. 
residence, to take up: see hulul. 
respect: toward age 326. 

Resurrection, etc.: see Final Day. 

revelation: not to be able to bear 8 f., 606; 79; reason needs to be supervised by 
- 84; acoustic ~ 453; 528; of beauty 589. 
revenue official: Mahmud pardons unfaithful - 332. 

reward: in hereafter 63, 285; and punishment 69 ff.; for pain suffered 39, 249; 
for patience during suffering 241; for loyalty 297 f.; to bestow - for good 
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works 329; to bestow ~ for reciting Fdtiha 329, 412 II idea of reward: in 
MuhasibI 285; invalidated by God’s activity 290 II system of reward and pun¬ 
ishment: criticized by "^Umar Khayyam 167. 

rich: see man II riches, prosperity: holds one back from God 52, 232 f.; Solomon 
renounces ~ 54; striving after 111, 118; whether ~ or poverty is better 234 
f., 243. 

ridd\ see agreement. 

Rida Quli Khan (Hidayat, Persian poet and scholar, d. 1871.— Storey 906-13): 
on Rabi'^a bint Ka^b 372. 

rind{s) (care-free drinker with sense of humor about life): their poetry 144, 382, 
503 f., 505; ^Attar with ~ in wine-tavern 151; asks shop owner for gift 153; 
209. 

ring: Solomon’s ~ wish of prince in IN 7, 111 f., 119; Solomon’s ~ 12, 26, 36, 
207; king has - cast 35; man’s falls into well 222; mother is to put in 
her son’s grave 270; Prophet gives ~ to each wife 583. 

Risdlat al-tayr (see Bibliography): contents of ~ 8 f., 10. 

riyd^ (hypocrisy in works): 298, 303. 

Riyah al-QaysI (b. ^Amr, ascetic, contemporary of Rabi'^a.— Hilya 6/192-97; 
Sifat al-safwa Mizdn s.n. Riyah; Lisdn al-Mizdn 2/469; ThG 2/101): 

bestows his pilgrimages 329; kisses boy 537. 

rizq'. see life’s sustenance; ration. 

roast meat: poor man has desire for 59. 

robe (coarse, ascetic): not pleased with Christian belt nor Sufi ~ 22, 146; old 
woman sews pleat in her - 40; Satan’s ~ is black 73; counterfeiter in Sufi 
319; Bayazid puts out Hell’s fire with his - 336; Sufi ~ must be sewn in eter¬ 
nity 347; pawned in wine-tavern 505; ocean has put on blue 531; Moses 
makes veil from torn Sufi - 533 II wearer(s) of coarse robe (see also Sufi): 
215; violet is - 531; seventy (forty) 542 f., 549, 602. 

robber: not allowed to kill prisoner 281, 327; Jesus, disciple and ~ 316; can 
stand having hand and foot chopped off 432; can stand lashes of whip 432. 

rose: and nightingale 11; tears of ~ 50; 59; laughs at nightingale 415; beauty of 
- and God’s beauty 470, 629; Ahmad Ghazzall, young man and ~ 488; laughs 
out of longing for God 531 II rosegarden: 498; 500 II rose-water: widower 
pours - on his wife’s grave 41; sick man is stingy with - 99; 379 II attar of 
roses: 50. 

Rozbihan Baqll (Persian Sufi author, d. 606/1209.— GAL^ 1/526-27, Suppl. 
1/734-35; H. Ritter, ‘Thilologika Vll”, 100-03; Massignon, “La vie et les 
oeuvres”; Carl Ernst, Ruzbihan Baqli\ see also Bibliography): on beauty 417 
f.; 452; sees God in form of young Turk 462, 496; singer must be beautiful 
513; Hallaj on Satan according to ~ 556; 564; love pre-eternal attribute of 
God 574. 
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Rudaki (Abu ""Abd Allah Ja^'far b. Muhammad, court poet of Samanid Nasr b. 
Ahmad 301-331/914-943, d. 329/940-41.— RaduyanT 90-92; Grundriss der 
Iran. PhiL 2/220-21; El; Sa'^id Nafisi, Ahwdl wa ash'^dr-i... Rudaki): reveals 
Rabi‘^a bint Ka‘^b’s love affair 371. 

Rudhabari (Abu ^Abd Allah Ahmad b. ^Ata^ SuE shaykh, d. 369/979-80.— 
SulamT, Tabaqdt 497-500; Nafahdt [Lees] 299-300; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 
104/1.83; Radtke, “Materialien”): on youth who struck his lover 390. 

Rudhabari (Abu ""All Ahmad b. Muhammad or Muhammad b. Ahmad, SuE shaykh. 
d. in Baghdad 322/934.— SulamT, Tabaqdt 354-60; TA 2/385-88; Nafahdt 
[Lees] 223-29; Gramlich, Sendschreiben 90/1.55): on being a Sufi 351 
(also: Qushayri Risdla 124, Bdb aTtasawwuf); observes youth and lover in 
bathhouse 407; rejects Paradise 540. 

rue: burnt to ward off evil eye 232. 

rukhsa (rukhas): 502, 507. 

ruler: see emperor; king; men of power II serving ruler: 124, 125. 

ruling, decision, judgement: whoever is not content with God’s ~ 250; not to 
pre-empt God’s - 250; God’s inscrutable ~ 560, 582. 

Rum (designation for Byzantine Empire): 341; San'^an in ~ 400; monk burned in 
^ 551. 

Rundi (Abu ‘^Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ibrahim, d. in Fez 792/1390.— GAL^, 
Suppl. 2/146, 358; Nwyia, Ibn ^Abbdd de Ronda\ see also Bibliography un¬ 
der Sharh al-Hikam): his commentary on Ibn ^Ata'’ Allah’s Hikam 57 f., 618; 
233 f., 244, 349 f. 

Rusafa (desert city in Syrian district of Palmyra.— El): 319. 

Rustam (heroic figure in Iranian national epic.— A. Christensen, Les Kayanides 
130-46): name of weakling 41, 437; world is a ~ 48; as psychic guide 214; 
only Rakhsh can carry ~ 620. 

sabr: see enduring; patience. 

Sabtl (son of Harun al-Rashid): 7; 112; 206. 

sack(s): people resemble - 179; drinker in ~ 315. 

to sacrifice: one’s religion 400 ff.; one’s life 405 ff., 550 f. 

Sa^d Zangi (one of Salghurid Atabegs of Pars, d. 629-30/1231.— El): 564. 

Sa^^di (Musharrif b. Muslih al-Dln Shiraz!, famous Persian poet, d. 691/1292.— 
El): his description of God’s benefits 248; on dancing while gazing at 
shahid 512 f. 

Sadid ‘^Anbari: and Mahmud 120. 

Sadr al-Din: see Qunawi. 

Sa'^dun (wise fool, d. after 250/864.— Sifat al-safwa 2/288-90; Fawdt al-wafaydt 
1/168-69): 585. 

Safawids (Iranian dynasty, 907-1148/1502-1736): 108. 

safety (see also: istidrdj): at Ka'^ba 177. 
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Safiyya Khatun (sister of SuJtan Sanjar): and Arab prince 436. 

Safwan b. Sulaym al-Zuhrl (traditionist, “Follower”, d. in Medina 132/749.— 
Also: Hilya 3/158-65; Sifat al-safwa 2/86-88): 460. 

Sahib Ibn ^Abbad (Isma^Il b. *^Abbad al-Talqani, vizier of Buyid sultan Mu^ayyad 
al-Dawla and Fakhr al-Dawla, d. 385/995.— El: Ibn "Abbad; GAL^ 1/136-37, 
Suppl. 1/199): 125; his verse on wine and drinking-cup 425. 

Sahl al-Tustari (b. “^Abd Allah, famous theologian and mystic, d. 283/896.— 
Sulami, Tabaqdt 206-11; TA 1/251-68; Nafahdt [Lees] 74-76; El; Bowering, 
The Mystical Vision): sees in dream thirty prophets in Paradise 74; and 
Hakim TirmidhI 126; his image of corpsewasher 220 f.; gainful employment 
is sunna 221; man complains to - about theft 240; sicknesses are 
mercifulness 245; on miracles of saints 348; sees Ahmad b. “^Isa in dream 
456. 

Sa^Id b. Abl Hilal (al-Laythi al-MisrI, traditionist, d. between 130 and 
149/766.— Ibn Sa^^d 72/203; Khuldsa 122; Tahdhib aTTahdhlb 4/94-95): 
460. 

Sa^Id b. ‘^Amir (b. Hidhyam al-QurashI al-Jumahl, Companion of Prophet, gov¬ 
ernor of Hims under ""Umar, d. 20 or 21/642.— Ibn Sa^d 42/13-14; Ibn al- 
Athir, Usd 2/311 f.; Isdba 3/99-100): is unhappy about ^Umar’s gift 232; 
wants to enter Paradise early on 233. 

Sa^id b. Faris al-LabbanI (compiler of sermons by Ahmad Ghazzall.— Subkl 
4/54): 446. 

Saladin (al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din, founder of Ayyubid dynasty; 564- 
589/1169-1193.— El): 114. 

Salamiyya (place near Mosul.— Yaqut, Mu’^jam 3/113-14): 511. 

Salman Farisi (Companion of Prophet of Persian descent, d. 35 or 36/656-57.— 
Hilya 1/185-208; Sifat al-safwa 1/210-25; El): on Prophet and Abyssinian 
woman 330; refuses to admit Satan 562. 

salve: boy finds magic - 75; Plato’s ~ 229. 

salt: to eat leek (bread) with ~ 46, 231; of belief 197 II salt pit: grave as - 197 II 
salt vendor 392 f. 

samd^" (Meier, Abu SaHd 196-287): see musical parties (under musician). 

Samanids (dynasty which ruled in Iran 279-389/892-999.— El): 331; 382. 

Samarqand (capital of Transoxania, present-day Uzbekistan.— El: Samarkand): 
Nasr b. Ahmad should carry wheat to ~ 331; 401; 461. 

al-samT al-baslr: 453. 

Samir! (“the Samaritan”, according to Koran instigator of worshipping Golden 
Calf.— El): 99. 

Sana^I (Majdud b. Adam, Persian poet, d. circa 525/1131.— El; H. Ritter, 
“Philologika VIII”, 100-05; Qasim Ghani 2/480-81, ftn.; J. T. P. de Bruijn, 
Of Piety and Poetry: see also Bibliography): compares muezzin with sweeper 
300; qalandar poetry in ~ 504; verses that mock dancing Sufis 510 f. 
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San^'an (Sufi shaykh): 13; falls in love with Christian girl and looks after pigs 
400, 567. 

sand-soothsayer: 570. 

Sanjar (b. Malikshah, last great Seljuk ruler in Iran, contemporary of ‘^AUar, 
511-552/1117-1157): in Attar recedes somewhat into background 109; and 
Muhammad Ghazzall 113; and ascetic 121; and Akkaf 121; and "^Abbasa-i 
TtisT 125; and pious 126; old woman complains to him 127; and shaykh with 
“fools” under bridge 320; and Mahsati 343 f.; his sister and Arab prince 
436 f. 

satin: man in tavern wants ~ 300. 

Sarakhsi: see Abu’l-FadI Muhammad b. Hasan; Khalu-i Sarakhsi. 

Sari al-Saqap (Abu’l-Hasan b. Mughallis, Baghdadian mystic, uncle and teacher 
of Junayd, d. 251/865 or later.— Sulami, Tabaqat 48-55; TA 1/274-84; 
Nafahat [Lees] 59-60; El [B. Reinert]): looks in mirror 72; 116; gives 
Junayd piece of paper with verses 413; on lover and beloved 421; on lover’s 
suffering 431; falls asleep during prayers and dreams 524; 577. 

sarpdtak (chief doctor = Indian sirdpdtaka “cupper” or Persian-Indian “head-split¬ 
ter”?): 640. 

Sarraj (Abu Muhammad Ja^far). See Bibliography under Masdri^ al-'^ushshdq., 

Sarraj (Abu Nasr ‘^Abd Allah b. ‘^All al-Tusi, Sufi author, d. 378/988.— TA 2/182- 
83; Nafahdt [Lees] 319-20; GAL^, Suppl. 1/359; Gramlich, Schlaglichter, 
Einleitung): gradation of psychological attitudes 201; on love 421; on 
Hululls 466 ff.; 471; on Manichaeans 468; 472; on shdhid 484; on samd'^ 
508; 606 f. 

Sassanid king(s) (Iranian dynasty, 224-651 AD): wise and just 109; leather flag 
of ~ 111; and princely ethics 325; 326; Tulayha at court of - 364; 526. 

Satan, devil (see also: command; angel) (El: Shaytan): 553-67; devoured child of 
- 6, 553 f., 559; bird complains about ~ 14, 54, 559; and world-traveller in 
MN 20, 27, 559; what you gather from door to door you steal from ~ 53; 
world is fief of - 53 f., 553; lord of marketplaces 53, 553; and Solomon 54; 
personification of “economic egotism” 54; and theodicy 73, 140, 561; vic¬ 
tim of rnakr 73, 555; 92; morals like those of ~ 101; and Pharaoh 117 f.; to 
do what ~ commands 143; leads astray 144; 240; 275, 526; law prompts 
work of ~ 252; cursed despite works of obedience 268; does not give up hope 
in God’s mercy 272, 346 f., 561 f.; among Mecca-pilgrims 272, 563; 275; 
bathhouse his home 289; and ascetic 295; performing prostrations and Jesus 
303, 567; 367; why he did not bow down to Adam 389, 554, 556, 557 f., 
561, cf. 27, 559; love of God 399, 409; 477; 478; Rabija cannot hate ~ 
538; Shibll jealous of 543, 564; practices pure worship of God 555 f.; and 
Moses 557 f., 561; his pulpit 560; visits Muhammad 560, 562 f,; weeps 
black blood 561; should bow down before Adam’s grave 563; his curse as¬ 
sessed positively 563 f.; doesn’t see bitterness of dregs 565; God’s abusive 
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words are title to honor for ~ 565; comparison with archer 566; as gate¬ 
keeper 566; jealous of himself 566; always still remembers God 567; Moses 
receives lesson from him 596. 

saw: death places ~ on your head 6; placed on head of plants 26; saws Zacharias 
apart 63. 

Sawada (son of poet Jarir who died in Syria probably 110/728.— Aghdnfi 8/11): 
242. 

Sawmanat (Soumath, Indian sanctuary with phallic idol, conquered and destroyed 
by Mahmud of Ghazna in 416/1026.— M. Nazim, The Life and Times 115- 
20; 209-24); 304. 

Saydalani: see Muhammad b. JamiL 

scales: Yunus Emre’s criticism of ~ 186; on Final Day no ~ for people of afflic¬ 
tion 241. 

scarlet runner beans {rmdk)\ 120. 

to scatter seeds: 286. 

scent of familiarity 526 f. 

Schiller, Friedrich von (1759-1805): his The Pledge 363. 

scholar(s): for sake of money 104; of hereafter 105; who knows 400 cases of 
books by heart 105; three ~ dispute three positions 250; of religious law 
273 II religious scholar: as preacher before ruler 111; 126, 280; and devil in 
mosque 295. 

schoolmates: death among because of love 408. 

science(s); value of ~ limited 79; of Greeks 83; being engaged in ~ is worldly ac¬ 
tivity 104 ff.; 158; useful 295; petrified man 296. 

scriptures of other religions 303 II religious scholar (of scriptures): against lux¬ 
ury of ~ 101; descendant of ""AIT and mukhannath 305 f., 319. 

seal (see also: ring): ~ on book of lovers 399, 649; divine and human nature like 
- in wax 464. 

to see: oneself 397, 596. 

secret(s), mysteries: 15, 16; Tablet bearer of ~ 24; 25; hoopoe bearer of 
Solomon's -- 26; 28; 30; God’s ~ 75, 152; 80; should not be spoken 85; 87; 
^Ali and his painful ~ 137; 155; Anoshirwan on keeping ~ 158; 159; 160, 
396; 161; all divine - are revealed to Plato 229; 262; 271; 314; 357; to 
guard beloved’s ~ 396; to know ~ which resides in women 494; 530; God 
breathes ~ into Adam 560; veil over - is lifted for men of piety 570; 605; 
613; to make known to people mystical ~ 620; 647; 653. 

seeking: Valley of ~ 15, 357; not to stop - 17, 89, 358; without clear object 88, 
139; knowledge of God 259; closeness to God 341-59; God 528, 639 II 
seeker: at place where three roads branch off 147; seeker of God 10, 528, 
564, 569. 

self(ness): to give up 28 II self-denudation: see denudation II self-identification 
with beloved object: 421-27 II self-importance: of poor 110; ‘^AUar’s 163; 
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intensified ~ 336, 593; partition wall 429, 597, 604, 638; metaphysical ~ 
641-49 II self-justification: through faith 282 f.; through love 581 II God’s 
self-love: 571-76 II self-sufficiency: see lack of need II oneself: admiring ~ in 
mirror: see vanity; wounding ~ 153 f.; to denounce 278; sacrificing - for 
others 336; burning alive (Indian ascetics) 550 f.; a higher turning to ~ 
637. 

Seljuks (Turkish ruling house, ruled over Iran 429-552/1038-1157.— El: 
Saldjukids): protectors of Sunna 108. 

sense perception: and world-traveller 20, 28. 

sensuality, lust (shahwatparasti): king in IN reproaches his eldest son for - 5, 
366, 372; 25; 474; 486; 508; 525. 

separation 59; 136; 139; 444; no ~ in world of fantasy 444; 531. 

servant (see also: slave): king bestows robe of honor on and has him executed 
309; 344 f.; king should whisper something in ear of 351; dream of 
Bayazid’s -- 523. 

service (see also: worship): to grow old in ~ 281, 376; Sufis should perform ~ 
for poor 330. 

to set free: Ibn Mas'^ud should ~ his old female slave 281, 376; Pharaoh - his fe¬ 
male slaves 332; -- slaves 391 f. II set free by God 173. 

sevab igin\ 285. 

sewer-sweeper: faints 94;^^ does not die as learned jurist 192. 

sexual asceticism: 203. 

shabawez'. murgh-i ~ (owl) 138. 

Sha^bi (Abu ‘^Amr ‘^Amir b. Sharahil b. ^Abd—sic, not ‘^Abd Allah—al-Himyarl, 
famous traditionist from Kufa, d. 104/722-23.— Ibn Sa^^d 6/171-78; Hilya 
4/310-38; Sifat absafwa 3/40-41; Tahdhib al-TahdhJb 5/65-69): 97. 

Shaddad b. Ibrahim (b. Hasan AbuT-NajIb al-Tahir al-Jazarl, eulogist of Buyid 
^Adud al-Dawla and vizier al-Muhallabi, d. 401/1010-11.— Yaqut, Jrshdd 
11/270-73, (Margoliouth) 4/261-62): his verses that mock dancing Sufis 
510. 

Shadhiliyya (Sufi order founded by Abu’l-Hasan ^All b. ‘^Abd Allah al-Shadhill, d. 
656/1258.— El): 233; 243; 618. 

shadow: of Huma 12, 112, 115; of Simurgh 13, 626; disappears in sun 16, 17, 
28, 606, 612, 626, 652; Layla’s ~ 436; to appear in shadowy forms 502; 
everything is only ~ of Simurgh 590; whose ~ you are 609; world is God’s 
etc. 626, 627, 630, 631; both worlds ~ of soul 638. 

Shafi*^! (Muhammad b. Idris, scholar of jurisprudence, founder of Shafi^^ite school 
of law which bears his name, d. 204/820.— El; GAS 1/484-90): composed 
poetry 162. 


41 Muhammad al-Ghazzall, Klmiyad sa^adat in Furuzanfar, Ma^'akhidh no. 137; 
Mathnawl 3/257 ff. 
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Shah Isma'TI (founder of Safawid dynasty in Persia, 907-930/1502-1524.— El): 
608. 

Shah Shuja"" al-Kirmanl (Sufi shaykh of princely descent, d. before 300/912.— 
Sulaml, Tabaqat 192-94; TA 1/312-15; Nafahdt [Lees] 94-96; Gramlich, 
Sendschreiben 77/1.33): 339. 

Shahib (beloved of al-Malik al-Nasir Ahmad): 423. 

shahid (see also: young man, etc.): young man as ~ 377; among Manichaeans 
468; among Sufis 471 f.; 484-93; 508 ff.; 511; dressing up ~ 512 f.; singer 
as - 513; during ^ama'^-dancing 514 ff.; offended - 515; 524; Hafiz on - 
516; in Jam! 629 f. II shdhidbdzCi): 372; 487; 489; 490; 495; 497. 

Shdhndma {Book of Kings, Persian national epic by Firdawsi; see FirdawsI): 
157. 

Shahrastani (Muhammad b. “"Abd al-Karim, philosopher of religion and doxog- 
rapher, d. 548/1 153.— El; GAL^ 1/550-51, Suppl. 1/762-63): 571. 

ShajI (mother of children of "^Ubayd Allah b. ‘^Abd Allah): 242. 

shamans: 469. 

shame: of birds 17, 619, 650; 25; 80; 84; 114; 278; 477. 

Sharns-i Tabriz(i) (Shams al-Dln Muhammad b. ^Ali b. Malikdad Tabriz!, mystic 
beloved of Jalal al-Dln Ruml who turns up in Konya 642/1244, probably 
murdered 645/1247.— H. Ritter, “Philologika Xl”, 121-24; 227-29; A. 
Gdlpinarli, MevLdnd^ 48-85; O’Kane, Feats 422-89 et passim): Jalal al-Dln 
finds within himself 427; God in form of ~’s wife 462, 491; asks Jalal al- 
Dln for a shahid 487; and Awhad al-Dln 489, 490 f., 524; reproaches 
shdhidbdz 490 f.; in Jalal al-Dln’s love songs 491. 

Shamsl (al-ATaj al-Bukharl or Sharaf al-Hukama^ Shamsl-i Dahistanl, poet of 
Seljuk period.— ^Awfi, Lubdb 2/384-85 or 2/355): 162. 

Shamsiyya (sun-worshippers): Abu Shakur on ~ 467. 

Sham‘^un (converted fire-worshipper): and Hasan 271. 

shape, form: to be resurrected in ~ of animal 105, 192, 213; love sheds light 
over beloved person’s ~ 417; beautiful ~ cannot be destined for Hell 480; 
Christ made the divine tangible in physical -- 449 II God’s form: 365, 457, 
459-63, 521, 525, 578; in female ~ 456; in - of Turk 462, 496; God created 
world according to His own ~ 493 (see also: image); every - a garment of 
God 495 II Gabriel in different - 463, 519. 

Shapur (I, son of Ardashlr, second Sassanid ruler of Iran, 241-272 AD): Ardashlr 
recognizes his son ~ 526 f., 578. 

Shaqlq al-Balkhl (b. Ibrahim al-Azdl, Sufi shaykh in Khurasan, disciple of 
Ibrahim Adham, d. 194/809-10.— Sulaml, Tabaqat 61-66; TA 1/196-202; 
Nafahdt [Lees] 54-55; Gramlich, ALte VorbiLder 2/13-62): sermon on trust in 
God 224 f.; and Hasan with Rabija 547. 

Sharaf al-Dawla (Arab prince): too weak to support love for Safiyya 437. 

Sharlk b. ^Umayr (or ‘'Amr): 363. 
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Sharqiyya quarter of Baghdad 432. 

shathiyydt (ecstatic utterances): 593. 

shaykh (see also: pious; pir)\ scolds murid who pronounces God’s name too fre¬ 
quently 81, 306; and mill-stone 88; on Huma 112; on reciting Koran 141; 
asked where he should be buried 144; and fool who is tormented by vermin 
177 f.; seen in dream 190; doesn’t withdraw hem of his robe from dog 213, 
317; and disciple with money on journey 231; poor and rich Christian 
240; on good fortune 267; ritually unclean because of pride 299; man and 
pious ~ who gathers in his clothes before him 314; and mukhannath 316; 
lets dog go ahead of him 318; with fools under bridge 320; marries but then 
leaves on wedding night 373; is beaten by his beloved 390; falls in love 
with Christian girl, looks after pigs 400; sends novice to wine-tavern 452. 

sheep: and butcher 92; Abraham’s ~ 535 f. II sheepskin: Majnun in ~ 419. 

shepherd: 121, 140. 

sherbet: man who never drinks ~ 134. 

Shibli (Abu Bakr Dulaf b. Jahdar, Baghdadian mystic, d. 334/945.— Sulami, 
Tabaqdt 337-48; TA 2/160-82; El; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 1/513-665): 
visits madhouse 56, 176, 179; and baker 74, 298; on reason 81; perfumes 
donkey 90; in mukhannath-khdna 144; and death’s head, skull 147, 541; and 
negro 170; man complains to him about numerous family 218; and boys 
fighting over a nut 223, 605; becomes insane 257; meets satan among 
Mecca-pilgrims 272, 563; seen in dream 279; his government post 309; 
kisses hanged man’s feet 318 f.; wants to intercede for non-Muslims 335 
hears street vendor cry out 354, cf. 457; 400; throws stones at his visitors 
404, 545, 565; on boy’s death due to love 408; on Majnun 425, 607; and 
flogged man 432, 524; sends novice to wine-tavern 452; to man whose 
beloved has died 525 on sun’s becoming yellow 531; upon hearing words: to 
endure without God 532; and children throwing stones 532 f.; about wife and 
child 537 f.; wants to burn down Ka^ba 541; wants to make morsel out of 
both worlds 541; as jealous lover of God 543; has boy say “Allah” for sugar, 
etc. 543; jealous of Satan 543 f., 564; wants to be resurrected blind 544; will 
not renounce God even if He makes heavens into chain for his neck 546; to 
God at time of Hallaj’s execution 549; will not surrender his soul to angel of 
death 552; asks God toward whom He was inclined 572; dog his first guide 
on path 597; meets young man in desert, later in Mecca 610; Junayd re¬ 
proaches him 620; asks Junayd for knowledge of God 639; accused of con¬ 
tradicting himself 641 f. 

shield: sun throws his on water 25; moon throws away 90, 531. 

Shihab al-Din Bey (scribe of Janissaries): 412. 

Shihabi (Ghazzal-i Khujand!, Persian poet of Seljuk period.— *^Awfi, Lubdb 
2/392-93): 162. 

ShLite(s): Isma‘^111 ~ 108; asked about his religious rite 356. 
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ship: in storm 62, 294; sinks 75; gebr aboard ~ during storm 238; load of iron 
and of down quilts on ~ 274; to enter ocean without ~ 603; no ~ is hindered 
by shadows in water 631 II sailor: most wondrous thing he’s experienced 62, 
294. 

Shiraz: 462. 

ShTrmah al-DaylamI (doctor of Fatimid caliph al-Hafiz): 114. 

shirt: stolen - of Junayd 334. 

shoes: iron ~ 147; fool should seek ~ and cloak for himself 184; thief steals ~ 
315 II shoemaker: death of ~’s son due to love 408; ‘"Iraqi falls in love with 
~’s apprentice 497 II shoe strap: Paradise and Hell closer than your ~ 194. 

shopkeeper, grocer (see aso: merchant; vendor): and fool 159; God a ~ 186; fool 
and -- on profit 632. 

shroud: world prepares ~ 36; given linen cloth by God 57; for beggar and king 
92; 93; fool wants to take ~ from corpse 100; ten ells enough for ~ 113; to 
gamble away - 209; from old rags 277; an idol 356; fool has them write with 
his heart’s blood on his ~ 547. 

Shu^ayb (Biblical Jethro.— El): goes blind weeping 261, 529, 544. 

Sicily: 479. 

Sifat al-^dshiqin (see Bibliography under Hilall): 405. 

silkworm: spins its own grave 99. 

silver coin: see money. 

simple-minded: majority of dwellers in Paradise 24. 

Simurgh (legendary bird, El): 8; 9; = sT murgh 10, 650; 10-18, 626; shed feather 
over China 11, 627; love of bird for - 15, 575; birds are themselves ~ 17, 
608, 612, 619, 638, 650; birds at court of - 17, 322, 571, 579 f., 590, 618 
f., 650, 654; 26; 36; 37; birds on flight to ~ 54, 112, 125, 134, 144, 149, 
157, 170, 174, 255, 256, 262, 276, 315, 357, 523, 524, 525, 567, 614, 
626 f., 651 f.; does not need to be chosen king by birds 569; everything you 
see is his shadow 590; scatters his shadow over earth 626; every garment a 
shadow of - 626, 629; 645. 

sin(s): excuse of bird in MT 13; 71; 72; ~ are hung around Satan’s neck 73, 561; 
102; whether you prefer gold or 124; weighing ~ 186; worrying about 
daily sustenance - 217; atoned for through suffering 241; suffering hinders ~ 
243; 246; 253; God intentionally lets people sin 265 f.; ‘"Attar and ~ 265 f.; 
287; only ~ of betraying profession of God’s oneness will not be forgiven 
272; to repent of one’s ~ 276; 277; confessing ~ 278; ‘"Attar asks God not to 
hold up his - before him 280; Prophet saves from -- 284; to be reminded of 
one’s ~ 300; 301; to confess 369; of lover not voluntary 386; recording an¬ 
gels write down ~ 479; 480; Satan’s pride as ~ 560; do not hurt people whom 
God loves 580; Sufi wants to take on himself mankind’s 588; Bayazid’s -- 
616 11 consciousness of sins: increases uncertainty 143; 154 II register of 
sins: not unrolled for people of affliction 241; cancelled for repentant 276, 
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579; is presented to birds 619, 623, 650, 654 II sinner(s): intercession for 
believing - 67, 284; to be resurrected as 192; as model 209, 305, 318 f., 
551; God seeks ~ 265 F; Mahmud’s glance falls on ~ 267; ascetic does not 
want to say prayers for dead over -- 269; dares not make new vow of repen¬ 
tance 276; repentant - sees bad deeds cancelled by good ones 276 f., 579; 
gives drink to dog 286; acts of obedience of angels bestowed on ~ 287; 301; 
are closer to God’s mercy 315; to be buried among -315; primordial famil¬ 
iarity rescues - on Final Day 527. 

Sinai: 168; 266; 355; Moses on - 453; 533; 549; Moses and Satan on - 557 f, 

Sinan b. Ibrahim (Sufi); gazes at youths 479. 

Sind (region containing lower course and delta of the Indus): 341. 

Sindbadnama (story of king who entrusts upbringing of his son to wise Sindbad; 
for astrological reasons prince must keep silent for seven days; during this 
time he is slandered by a favorite of king; king wants to have him put to 
death; seven viziers manage to postpone execution by relating stories; the 
favorite seeks to change king’s mood through counter-stories, until prince’s 
innocence is revealed on eighth day.— El; also see Bibliography): 2, 3; 
379. 

singer: Mahsatl and Sanjar 343 f.; folk- on male forms of address 364; young 
man dies at command of - 407; among Sufis (qawwdl) 456, 509; as shahid 
513. 

singing (cf. also: Kyknos): with lethal effect 533. 

sister: Abraham pretended his wife was his - 19 f.; the more beautiful - 389. 

situation: religious - 65-76; to adhere to law in uncertain - 294. 

skull: pigeon eggs in - 94; fool fills - with earth 101; fool tears out hair of - 
102; fool places - before king 114; ShibIT finds - with writing on it 147, 
541. 

sky. Heaven, heavens (see also; Paradise) (Radtke, Weltgeschichte passim): and 
world-traveller 20, 21, 24; roof of prison 52, 86; obedience in - 52; erected 
without columns 56; to point with hand toward - 81; why - and earth are 
thus 83; the seven - 84; grieves and every day asks earth about God 90; if - 
were made of copper... 217; on earthly and heavenly love 450; 540; to make 

- into chain for neck 546 II sky’s wheel (see also: spheres): responsible for 
death and torments 44, 152; has many secrets 85; 634 

slaps on back of the neck: bread only after - 60; door-keeper’s - 155; BOshanji 
receives - 333, 617; Sufi receives - 389, 598. 

slave(s) (male and female) (see also: Ayaz): with earthly masters: king’s female 

- loves goldsmith 51, 349; carries covered bowl 85; of Hasanak 115; treat¬ 
ment by rulers 125; king shoots apple from ~’s head 125; - who fetches wa¬ 
ter 135 f., 154; king’s daughter falls in love with - 149 f. (see also: Rabi'^a 
bint Ka^b); letter of manumission for old - 173; bold word of page is over¬ 
looked 174; - of governor 180; 184; freezing - as model 224, 307; Fatima 
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asks for female ~ 237; praises bitter fruit 249; ‘'Abd Allah b. Mas^'ud wants to 
sell old female slave 281, 376; (king’s) slaves as model 307-09; Ibn Adham 
learns lesson from 307; does not know his limits 308; Mahmud (or amir) 
buys ~ 311 f.; Harun and black ~ 312; pride of king’s ~ 320 f.; 325; 
Muhammad and Abyssinian ~ woman 330; Pharaoh’s ~ 332; goes hungry for 
a dog 339; 344 f.; stories about king’s ~ 347 ff.; does not participate in 
plundering king’s treasures 347, 540; Ma^mun tests loyalty of ~ 349; vain ~ 
of king 350, 398, 596; Mahmud has ~ executed 350; fidelity of ~ 363; and 
pious wife 366-69; man sells beloved female ~ 376, 405, 525; love of other 
people’s ~ 376 f.; verses of Ibn al-^Amid to 377; Gurganl’s burnt ~ 378; 
king holds ~’s feet in his lap 380; old man lets himself be sold as ~ 391; 
torments Abu ''Ali out of love 404; young man dies in chaste love of ~ 483 
f.; 509; Abraham’s ~ 535; black - who prays for rain 538, 584 II slave of 
God: 14; 65 ff.; 68 f.; 173; 185; 221 f.; 234; 289 ff.; 308; 534 f.; 539; 542; 
575 II slave to belly, etc. 25, 213; Alexander - of craving 119; ~ to whatever 
one desires and loves 230, 542 II feeling of being a slave and love: 534 II 
slavery and love: 376-81 II slave relationship to God, being God’s bonds¬ 
man: 14; 85; 173; 289-92; 349; overcome by love 451, 534 f. II slavery un¬ 
der Islam: 375. 

sleep: not to be able to sleep for fear 141; of indifference 273; no ~ for lover 
390; no ~ for lover of God 532; vanishing of consciousness of personality 
as ~ 607. 

snake, serpent: must extend itself in straight line 37, 167; key changed into ~ 
183; should swallow up Hell 187; is caught through God’s name 306; 
mukhannath flees from ~ 437; 647 II snake-tamer: 306. 
snow: fool eats 178; ^Abd Allah b. Mubarak and slave in ~ 224, 307; 286. 
soap-bubble: world a ~ 623, 631. 
society: division of - in “^Attar 110. 
social virtues: 324-36. 

Socrates (469-399 BC): in barrel 117; asked where he wants to be buried 597. 
soldier(s); Malikshah’s - steal old woman’s cow 127, 286; of Malikshah on 
guard duty 259, 346; king gives over his treasures to ~ to be plundered 347, 
540; falls in love with Nuh’s beautiful son 438. 
solidarity, circle of: forgiveness of sins within - 67; 324; ~ within Sufi commu¬ 
nity 329. 

solitude, loneliness: of human race in cosmos 77; ^Attar complains about his ~ 
151, 155, 156. 

Solomon (El: Sulayman): and a youth 6, 37; his (signet-)ring 7, 26, 36, 111, 
119; and hoopoe 10 f., 13, 268; recognizes worthlessness of kingly power 
12, 207; wishes to drink from special jug 36; and ant 42, 398 f.; has Satan 
serve him 54; as basket-weaver 54, 123, 207; his sufferings 62; and wood¬ 
pecker 89; carried by wind 1 18; and little bird with half a date 228; glance of 
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~ 268, 273, 289; and pair of finches 399; gnat complains to ~ about wind 
590; 645. 

son(s) (see also: young man; child; prince): causes separation from God 5, 355, 
373, 537; keeps father’s memory alive, etc. 5, 373; accompanies father’s 
corpse 42; to kill one’s own ~ like Rustam 48; Jesus -- of God 67; Christian 
merchant’s - dies 169, 374; Muslim’s ~ dies 169; ten ~ struck by lightning 
169; wise man’s - is killed 189; Kharaqanl sees his -’s murder as punish¬ 
ment for himself 212; of the moment 255; mother weeps for her - 269; 
Abraham is prepared to sacrifice his ~ for God 373, 536, 537; death of 
shoemaker’s ~ due to love 408; soldier falls in love with beautiful - of Nuh 
438; Sufi falls in love with amir's - and becomes his intimate friend 441; 
warning against keeping company with - of kings 442; Awhad al-Din’s ex¬ 
perience with caliph’s ~ 514; Sufi becomes blind through weeping out of 
love for vizier’s ~ 517; while Junayd is preaching his son’s head is brought 
to him 545; king orders execution of vizier’s ~ whom he loves 653 f, 

sorrow (huzn)^ suffering, grief, mourning (see also: cares): excuse of bird in MT 
14, 134; blue color of mourning 24, 90; fire has ashes on its head because of 
~ 25; stone of Ka^'ba is black because of ~ 26; Satan’s ~ 27; ring which 
makes one sorrowful 35; because of separation in death 35; mourning for 
dead 41; distress, ~ and oppression 55-64; all human beings in sorrow 56; 
joys purchased through - 60; Hasan’s ~ 68, 133; of pious 133 ff.; in Pro¬ 
phet’s house 136 f.; 144; fools complain to God because of ~ 179; art of dis¬ 
pelling ~ 196; positive interpretation of ~ 238-45; Jacob’s ~ 247; transfor¬ 
mation of ~ and suffering 256-63; understanding about ~ of love 387; for 
sake of love 413; in love of God 544-48; God is indifferent to of human 
beings 569. 

soul(s), likewise in sense of seat of life (see also: universal soul): animal see 
carnal soul; one’s own - is desired princess 5; burning is accepted 15; 
journey of is contents of MN 18 ff.; path into one’s own ~ 19; and world- 
traveller 20, 28, 29, 638; body becomes ~ 21, 599 f.; Joseph in the Egypt 
of the ~ 25, 348, 619; 26; path to divine beloved 27; relation of body to ~ 
26, 194; David’s -- ocean of love 28, 533; heart is only reflection of sun of ~ 
29; individual ~ derivative of universal ~ 29, 637; is world 29; ocean of ~ 
29, 157, 634-38; both worlds reflection of world-traveller’s ~ 30; angel of 
death demands 38; Ibn Sirin’s ~ without envy 52; solitude of ~ 77; to find 
what is sought for in ~ 79; 80; and reason 80, 84 f.; source of mystic knowl¬ 
edge 84; kingdom of ~ 118 f.; 153 f.; 192; bright side of mirror 194, 601; 
man becomes pure ~ 197, 271; possessions chain on ~ 209; purification of 
~ 210; street-sweeper to his 230; 260; with God in pre-existence 275, 
523; 285; 292; 300; hawk of 352; two ~ in one body 421, 649; in form of 
sphere 423; union of souls in love is their becoming one 423; primeval 
affinity of ~ in love with one another 427; ~ is real Ka^^ba 539; to make it ar- 
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row’s target 546; ShiblT will not surrender his ~ to angel of death 552; God 
has secret relationship with every ~ 583; pious man wants ~ in which he can 
see God 589; like lamp 601; both worlds shadow of ~’s essence 638; miracu¬ 
lous signs in ~ 639; spheres revolve for ~’s sake 643; pure ~ is pure of earth 
644; ‘^Auar addresses - 645 II dog of the soul, dog of carnal soul, dog-soul: 
14, 144, 153; 212-16 II impulses of soul; Rundi on subtle ~ 349. 
sour milk: see milk. 

sowing field: world is ~ for hereafter 190. 

sparrow: in MT 12; man and three lessons of ~ 97; KazarunI and - 337; 635. 
to speak slander (see also: calumny); about Creator 251. 
spear: dervish wants ~ with two points 610. 

speech, (to) speak: 20 f.; neither ~ nor to be silent 63, 139; criticizing ~ 156 
ff.; I burn if I don’t ~ 160. 
sphere: soul in form of ~ 423. 

sphere(s) (see also: sky’s wheel): 75; size of nine 86; revolve for soul’s sake 
643. 

spider: mentioned in Koran 26; life in this world resembles that of ~ 47; 98. 

Spies, Otto: 12, ftn. 9; 96; 601. 

spirits {jinn): and world-traveller 20, 27. 

Spitaler, Anton: 176, ftn. 4. 

spot: beloved with white ~ in her eye 418. 

spring: Rabi‘'a stays inside dark house in ~ 539;^2 ^ does not bring forth flowers 
615; God is manifested in ~ 629. 
squanderer: out of generosity 209 f. 

St George (I. Krachkovsky deals with legend of St George in an article in Rus¬ 
sian journal Christieskij Vostok 4/1916/171-79, see IsLamica 3/1927/250): 
martyrdom 548, 

stars: 16; 24; 52; 86; are seeking God 530 II constellations 303. 
state of war: with God 166, 177; 182 f. 
steadfastness: inappropriate vis-a-vis God 247. 

stench: sewer-sweeper is accustomed to ~ 94; of people of bazaar 99; fool wants 
to protect himself from ~ of pride 102. 

stone(s): in Solomon’s signet-ring 12, 207; black -- of Ka^ba 26; jewels are 
only colored 49; fool throws ~ into glazier’s shop 89 f., 255; boys throw 
~ at fool 171, 182, (Bahlul) 185, 532; tears turn into 296; to fill up Hell 
with ~ 336; Ayaz is jealous of ~ Mahmud uses to rub his feet 380; Shibll 
throws ~ at his friends 404, 565; to throw ~ against door 416 f.; steel and ~ 
produce fire 580; and clod of earth fall into ocean 598 f. II stoning: mountain 
is exposed to being stoned 25; of adulteress 278; pious woman who is con¬ 
demned to ~ 366 II rain of stones: 102, 239. 


42 About a Suft, Mathnawi 4/1358 ff; cf Furuzanfar, Ma^akhidh no. 152. 
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to store up provisions: 218. 

storm; fool caught in ~ 177. 

street vendor: see merchant II street-sweeper: of king’s street 161, 351; and 
Asma^i 230. 

strife, quarelling: with God 165-87; 234 f.; 254. 

student: and female slave 51; dies out of love for prince 440 f., for girl 441. 

stupor: numbness in ~ 154. 

Su^ad (typical Arabic female name): 494. 

subham (I am sublime!); 271, 608, 620, 649. 

substance: world’s ~ is one 16; original ~ pure and without need 17; hidden ~ in 
man 25, 642; 647. 

Su^'da (typical Arabic female name): 455; 456. 

Sudd! (al-Kabir, Abu Muhammad Isma*^!! b. ""Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Dhu^’ayb al- 
A^war, famous traditionist, d. in Kufa 127/744-45.— Tabari 1/313-14; 
Samian! 294b): 96. 

suffering, pain(s) (see also: suffering of love; weltschmerz): is elixir 8, 258; of 
seeking and world-traveller in MN 22, 146; Gabriel in ~ 22; reward for ~ 39, 
242, 333; man is born with ~ 60; enduring ~ is pointless 63; of pious 73, 
137, 257; 88; because of separation 139; “^Attar’s ~ 152 ff., 160, 260; is 
necessary to understand ^Attar’s poetry 157; Ibn ^Ata^ Allah on -- 244; not to 
feel ~ 249, 403; transformation of ~ 256-63; to become a man through -- 
257; guide to hereafter 259; religious - (dard-i din) 259 ff., 529; is pleasing 
to God 262; enduring - 402; on lover’s perception of ~ 431; of longing for 
God 528 f.; in love for God 545-48; the great are only allotted - and grief 
570; -- and pleasure 624. 

Sun(s) (see also: wearers of coarse robe; mystic): ~ complains 60; becomes 
Christian 76; and man looking for key 88, 140; has found no gold 89; at 
gallows of Hasanak 115; and woman at her daughter’s grave 139; speaks 
about men of God 157; ‘'Attar is no ~ 157, 161; and fools 171; rain hinders ~ 
from washing clothes 182, 356; visits hospitals, places of execution, etc. 
239; wishes to be swept away by flood 250 f.; scold man who fetches water 
251; and honey-seller 265; in dream sees murderer in Paradise 267; observes 
how kelim is bought and sold 272; may not feel safe 283; reject strict legal¬ 
istic orthodoxy 292; gives up strict tajnd 301; judge feels ashamed of two ~ 
who are fighting 329; testimony of ten ~ 329; ~’s duty to serve poor 330; 
reproach God because of punishment in Hell 336; should not torment person 
or animal 337 f.; Rudhabarl on being a ~ 351; is not fanatical 356; on his 
wedding night 373; allegedly loves princess 389, 392, 561; receives slaps 
on back of neck 390, 598; becomes dog-keeper 399; dies by act of will 408; 
kills boy 414; 426; intercedes for young man in love 435; falls in love with 
amir's son and becomes his close friend 441; doctrine of Baghdad ~ 450 f.; 
warned against beardless youths 459; maintain that God resides in wild ani- 
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mal 465; distance themselves from hulul 472; Platonic contemplation of 
beauty by ~ 473 ff.; young man mourns ~ 478; is punished in here and now 
for gazing at youths 480; commits suicide 482; ~ lover dies after beloved 
482; convivial gatherings {sama^') of ~ with shahid 507 ff.; becomes blind 
weeping out of love for vizier’s beautiful son 517; on fire which burns out of 
love 531; seventy ~ 542 f.; jealous of himself 544; 545; would like to take 
on himself mankind’s sins 588; to woman who lost her child 598; Nizam al- 
Mulk gives ~ free wish 612 11 Sufi community: 325 II Sufi robe; to sell ~ 504. 

Sufyan al-ThawrI (Abu ‘'Abd Allah Sufyan b. Sa'^id al-Kufi, famous pious ascetic 
and traditionist, b. in Basra 161/778.— Hilya 6/356-93; Ta^rikh Baghdad 
9/151-74; TA 1/188-96; Nawawl 286-90; El; ThG 1/221-28): and Rabija 
104, 253, 541; his bent back 142; his fear of death 142; “I don’t know” 
142; on food 213; meets young man who sighs because of not going on pil¬ 
grimage 263, 329; buys nightingale’s freedom 339; 510. 

Sufyan b. Ziyad (traditionist): 460. 

suhbat al-ahddth (associating with youths): 486. 

Suhrawardi: see ""Umar al-Suhrawardi. 

suicide: not allowed 250 f.; Sufi commits ~ 482. 

suitor: must pick up millet seeds 89. 

Sulami (Abu ‘^Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b. al-Husayn, Sufi author, d. 
412/1021.— GAL^ 1/218-19, Suppl. 1/361-62; Sulami, Tabaqdt, Tasdir; 
Majmu^ad dthdr-i Abu ^Abd al-Rahmdn-i Sulami, ed. N. Pourjavady; El [G. 
Bowering]; see also Bibliography): 406; his book The Customary Practices 
of the Sufis 473, 508 f. 

Sulaym b. Ziyad (uncle of Sufyan b. Ziyad); 460. 

Sulayma (typical Arabic female name): 494. 

Sulayman al-Taymi (b. Tarkhan, pious traditionist, d. 143/760.— Also; Hilya 
3/27-37): 482. 

sultan(s): criticism of property of 108; 110; ''AUar detests -’s delicacies 155; 
291 II sultan’s possessions: hardm 108, 123. 

Sultan Walad (Baha^ al-Din Muhammad, son of Jalal al-Din RumJ, shaykh of Sufi 
order and poet, d. 712/1312.— Nafahdt [Lees] 542-44; H. Ritter, 
“Philologika XI”, especially 229-38; A. Golpinarli, Mevldnd’dan sonra 
Mevlevilik 29-64; O’Kane, Feats 547-75 et passim): his Rabdbndma 190, 
462; is placed at Shams’ disposal as servant 487; on dressing up shahid 512; 
God loves Himself in man 574. 

Sumaniyya: see Budhhists. 

Sumnun (al-Muhibb b. Hamza or ^Abd Allah Abu’l-Hasan al-Khawwas, Sufi from 
Hraq, famous for his words about love, contemporary of Junayd.— Sulami, 
Tabaqdt 195-99; TA 2/82-85; Nafahdt [Lees] 111-13; Gramlich, Send- 
schreiben 75/1.31): 374; gives sermon, and bird 387, 533; on man who 
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stirs cooking food with fingers 433; 462; during his sermons lamps break 
533; 545. 

sun: disappearance of shadow in ~ 16 ff. 28, 606, 612, 614, 626, 652; mote in 
sunbeam and sun 17, 60, 400, 531; 616; and world-traveller 20, 25, 320, 
530 f.; moon and - 25, 395, 436, 566 f., 599; 29; and bat 60, 210, 320; 
foolish man lights candle to see ~ 81; BaLamI prays to ~ 82; sets with yel¬ 
low cheek 90, 531; to get ~ in throat 138; God has given a fool warm ~ 183; 
internal - 210, 342; court of high aspiration 319 f.; to bear - in one’s breast 
552; 578; 613; chameleon and - 635 II sun-worshipper: see Shamsiyya II 
mote in sunbeam: see sun; whole world is only ~ 17, 633; whether it remains 
or not 17; we are powerless like - 60; to recognize perfection of - 85; 92; 
and light 527; to see God in every - 591. 

Sunan al-sufiyya (title of book by SulamI): 473. 

sunna, Sunna (rule of behavior established through a prophet’s example, his 
teaching or his silent approval): and bid^at 94; cutting hair for pilgrimage is 
~ 101; and jamd^a 108; protector of - 108; marriage is - of Prophet 203, 
537; gainful employment is - 221; to alter something without prescription 
of - 251; it is - to do works of obedience 289; to uphold ~ of Adam 313; 
364. 

Shuniziyya Mosque (in Baghdad): 476. 

Suq Yahya: 471. 

swan: 36. 

swear names: 230; 404, 565 II word(s) of abuse: king should say - in slave’s ear 
351; of beloved 403 f.; Layla’s ~ are most pleasing to Majnun 565. 

sweeper: compared with muezzin by SanaT 300. 

sword(s) (see also: wooden sword): sun lifts up its - 25; two - do not fit in one 
scabbard 53; All’s - 163; 228; 264; 389; 580. 

symposium: customs during ~ 508. 

Symposium (dialogue of Plato): 365; 423; 452. 

Syria: 275; 467. 

ta^'arruf: 243. 

Tabari (Abu Ja'^far Muhammad b. Jarir, famous Arab historian and theologian, d. 
310/923.— El; GAS 1/323 ff.; Rosenthal, History 134 f. Weipert, 
Handbook, no. 616): 96. 

Tablet: see Tablet of destiny. 

Tabriz: 488. 

Tadhkirat al-awliyd^ (see Bibliography under TA): 1; Attar on himself in ~ 157. 

taghdyur (rhetorical figure): 190. 

tahammal ^azlma’l-jurmi... 403. 

al-td^ibu habibu'lldhi... 276. 

tajallJ (manifestation of God, theophany): 28; 489; 491; 609. 
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tajnJs-i murakkab: 10. 

Takinabad (city in India) 310. 
takllf: see law. 

Talha (a SuE shaykh): his preaching causes beautiful youth to die 481. 
talisnaan (magical figure by means of which something such as a treasure is pro¬ 
tected and made inaccessible; thus visible world is a talisman behind which 
divine Being is hidden.— Nafahdt [Lees] 699; El: Tilsam): 623; 625; 630. 
tanazzul: 489, 491. 
tanbur: 82. 
tang: 86. 

TanukhI (Abu’l-Qasim ^All b. Muhammad b. Dawud b. Fahm, qddJ, friend of 
vizier al-Muhallabl, d. 342/953-54.— Yatlma 2/309-18; Alfred Wiener, 
“Die Farag ba^d as-§idda-Literatur” in; Der Islam 4/1913, 388-91); and al- 
Muhallabl 507. 
tanzih theology: 80. 

taqarrub (drawing close to God): --hadith 28, ftn. 17, 342, 521, 576, 606 f., 
609; 296. 

Tarsus; 470. 

Tash (amir, army commander, sipahsdldr under Samanid Nuh b. MansOr, d. of 
plague 377/988.— Barthold, Turkestan 252-53): and magic drum 114. 
tashbib (erotic introduction in qasida-poQiTy): ‘^Umar forbids ~ 375; to a young 
man 443. 

tashblh: see anthropomorphism, 
tatooing of women: 46. 

tavern (see also: wine-tavern): man in ~ wants satin 289; 485. 
tawakkul (trust in God): 140; 177; 209-17; 235; 533; 592. 
tawhJd (profession of [God’s] oneness; see also profession of the faith); sense 
perception far from ~ 28; 141; 153; turning away from ~ will not be for¬ 
given 261; ‘^Attar’s poetry in service of - 270; in ^Attar 330; Junayd’s defi¬ 
nition of -- 597, 599; extinction in ~ 601. 

Tawus b. Kaysan (al-Yamanl, “Follower”, d. in Mecca 106/725.— Ibn Sa^d 
5/391-95; Hilya 4/4-23; Sifat al-safwa 2/160-64; Nawawl 323; Tahdhib al- 
Tahdhlb 5/8-10): should ask God for rain 102. 
al-tazallum ^alal-rabb: 169. 
teacher: Junayd, ~ and schoolboy 476 f., 524. 

tears: water consists of - 25; of rose 50; angels fill lake with ~ 74; angels jostle 
one another for ~ of sorrowful person 263; bottle with - for washing corpse 
277; turn to stone 296; 529. 

Teke pinari: 411. 

Tell: Wilhelm ~ shooting-scene: 125. 

TemennaT (Hurufi qalandar): 491. 
tent of crystal: of emperor Nero 256. 
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Tha^alibi (Abu Mansur ^Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad, Arab writer from Neshapur, 
d. 429/1038.— El; GAL^ 1/337-40, Suppl. 1/449-502; see also Bibliogra- 
phy): to Abu Sulayman 422; on shahid 487; on party with dancing 507. 
Thabit b. al-Sarl (SufT): 480. 

thanks: out of gratitude fiddle player only still plays for God 82; thank God, not 
people, for benefits 219, 616; 246; 247-48 11 owing thanks: burden of ~ 
156, 228, 229 f.; of man for his existence 248. 
theodicy: 55-64; 68; Satan and -561. 
theophany: see tajallT. 

thief (thieves): has his hand chopped off 138; in poor man's house 143; 167; 
how one should behave toward - 222, 334; Rabija’s fear of highway robber 
231; man complains to Sahl about - 240; to wish to be buried with ~ 315; 
shoe ~ and Akkafi 315; Shibll kisses feet of hanged - 318 f.; cannot rob 
house because he has eaten bread there 327; a youth allows himself to be ar¬ 
rested as - to avoid revealing his beloved 396; - has hand chopped off 419 
f., (566); prayer of - on gallows 551; tries to steal from Rabija 607. 
thing(s): God takes up residence in - 465; unity of - 621-24; God’s relation to - 
625-29; differentiated as multiplicity 627 f.; are simultaneously revelation 
and veils 629 f.; primordial ground from which all - come forth 633. 
this as well shall pass away: 35. 

thorn(s): sins forgiven because of being wounded by - 241; Majnun removes ~ 
with needle 413; Rabija sticks herself in eye with ~ 548 II field of thorns: 
test of lover in - 405 II thorn-gatherer: and two wishes 97 f.; and MahmDd 
131 f. 

thought: of the heart” 84. 

thoughtlessness, negligence, indifference (ghaflat): world is place of - 52; to 
spend one’s life in ~ 92; Attar on his ~ 144. 
threats: by fools toward God 179, 183. 

Throne: and world-traveller 20, 21, 23, 127; 75; 86; 162; angels cannot carry 
God’s ~ 619 f.; is Adam’s heart 644, 646; Bayazid is - 648 f.; Bayazid at - 
650 II Throne-Frame: and world-traveller 20; 636; 647 II bearers of Throne: 
and world-traveller 20, 643. 
tibat al-qulub (happiness of heart): 502. 

Tibet: 468. 

Tigris: 135; 154; 418. 

Timaeus (dialogue of Plato): 572. 

time (see also: dahr): to reduce - for eating and drinking 297. 
tinder: 257; and fire 580. 

Tirmidhi: see Hakim Tirmidhi. 

Titus (Roman emperor, 79-81 AD): 76. 

tongue(s) (see also: language): Aristotle on - 158; should be locked up 158; 
verses on - 160; in chains on Final Day 160; lily’s ten - 160. 
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toothache: 63; 247. 

Torah: 257; Jew finds name of Prophet in ~ 270; ^Umar and ~ 303; 314. 
torment, suffering, tribulation, distress, affliction, pain: 13; a treasure 14, 244; 
24; 27; 59; 152; 232 f.; compensation for ~ 241 f.; God purifies through ~ 
244; a benefit 249; in Valley of Seeking 357; beloved is ~ for lover 434; 
awaits lover of God 545; be ready for ~ 545; to see God while in ~ 591; 624. 
Tos (present-day Mashhad): 284. 
touchwood: 546. 

toys: human beings are ~ of gods 43. 
trainer (who breaks in horse): 451. 

transcendence of God: 91; 166; 473; experienced emotionally 568; 572; 615; 

630; divinity remains transcendent 650. 
transfiguration: of body 193; through death 197. 

transformation: into animals 99, 105 f., 192; transformed angels 338, 644; of 
water into gold 348. 

transitoriness: of royal power 7; negates value of all things 34; death and ~ 34- 
45; 111; 256. 

Transoxania: 440. 

trap: fox in - pretends to be dead 379. 
treadmill: of daily existence 135. 

treasure(s): and owl 12, 49, 99; torment is a -- 14, 245; of the earth 25; hidden 
path to ~ 27; God the hidden ~ 27, 519, 642; to find without effort 29; 
greedy man gathers together ~ 38, 99; to behold - under ground 75; Nimrod 
offers Abraham ~ 75; Sufi is waiting to find ~ 89; God has given ~ of Being 
92; after death greedy man must circle round ~ as mouse 99, 193; prophet Je¬ 
sus renounces keys to ~ 236; Sufi can unexpectedly come upon ~ 347; king 
gives over his ~ to be plundered 347, 540; king buries -561; divine - under 
talisman 625; only - acquired with effort is appreciated 639. 
tree: felled 37; planted - 293, 326; devil’s - 554. 

(divine) tribunal: see (final) reckoning; Final Day. 

tribulations: - of life reason for sadness 135; ill humor of fools because of - 
170. 

trumpeting angel: see Asrafil. 

Tschudi, Rudolf: 125. 

Tulayha (b. Khuwaylid al-Asadi, tribal leader and prophet of Asad tribe, revolted 
during Apostacy (ridda), then played important role in war against Persians; 
allegedly fell against latter in battle of Nihawand 21/642.— Isaba 3/296; 
El): at court of Sassanid king 364. 
tulip: drank heart’s blood out of love for God 531. 

turban: stolen - 39, 177; fool throws - toward sky 180; fool asks God for etc. 
183; to pawn - in wine-tavern 505. 
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Turk(s): Turkish girl and Archimedes 51; beats fool 177; fool on Turkish slaves 
of governor 181; man recites profession of faith over dead -- 274; beats 
Bushanji 333, 617; in ghazah 377; Rozbihan Baqii sees God in form of ~ 
462, 496; Ghazzali on furthest ~ 468; 469 II Turkey, Turkland: 341; 391; 
cult of beauty in ~ 506. 

Turkestan: ~ of natural drives 214; plr from 354; parrot in ~ 602, 642. 

Turkmen: ^Abbasa on ~ and carnal soul 215. 

U^dniquhu(ha) wa'l-nafsu ba^du mashuqatun... 434. 

""Ubayd Allah b. ^Abd Allah b. Tahir (son of famous governor of Khurasan ‘^Abd 
Allah b. Tahir, prefect of police in Baghdad.— Tabari, Index): 242. 

Ubayy b. Ka'^b (b. Qays al-Ansarl, famous Companion of Prophet and Koran- 
reader; year of his death is reported as 19, 20, 22, 30, 32 AH.— Ibn Sa^d 
32/59-62; Ibn al-AthIr, Usd 1/49; Ibn al-Jazarl 1/31-32; Isdba 1/16-17; 
Tahdhlb al-Tahdhib 1/187-88; Noldeke-Schwally 2/28, 30-38): 459. 

^Udhra (Arab tribe famous because several of its poets died due to love.— El): 
364; 383. 

Uhud (mountain less than a mile north of Medina where Prophet suffered defeat 
fighting against the Meccans in year 3/624.— F. Buhl, Das Leben 
MuhammedSy 253-57): 548. 

Ulu Jami^ (mosque in Bursa completed under Mehmed I, ruled 1416-21): 122. 

^Umar b. Abi RabFa (QurayshI love poet, d. 26/644.— El; GAL^ 1/41-43): 365; 
382; 565. 

‘^Umar (b. al-Khattab, Companion of Prophet and second caliph, 13-23/634- 
644.— El): 82; builds water-channel 100; composed poetry 162; allows po¬ 
etry to be recited in mosque 162; entrusts his unborn child to God 223; sends 
Sa^^Id 1000 dinars 232; at Fatima’s wedding 237; with Torah 303; 330; no 
understanding of emotion of love 387; knows taste of paganism 639. 

‘'Umar Khayyam (philosopher and poet of famous pessimistic quatrains, d, 
526/1132.— El; see also Bibliography): 35; 43; 44; in grave confesses his 
vain search for knowledge 83; 90; “hybridity” in ~ 143 f.; 159; 167; 188; 
ideal type for particular attitude 381. 

‘'Umar Ibn al-Farid (b. ‘'All al-MisrI, famous Arab mystical poet, d. 632/1234- 
35.— El; T. Emil Homerin, Ibn al-Farid, His Verse, and His Shrine)'. ‘'Umar 
b. ‘'All; see also Bibliography): his TdHyya 365; feminine pronouns in 
Td^iyya 456; earthly and divine beauty 470, 493; shorter poems 501; 593. 

‘'Umar b. al-Hasan al-Nlsaburl (Abu Ja^far, compiler of Sufi stories, author of 
Rawnaq al-majdliSy circa 807/1404.— GAL^, Suppl. 2/262, 285): 401; 561. 

‘'Umar al-NasafI (b. Muhammad, theologian, d. 537/1142.— GAL^ 1/548-50, 
Suppl 1/758-62; see also Bibliography): on practices of HululTs 472. 

"Umar al-SuhrawardI (Shihab al-Dln Abu Hafs, Sufi shaykh and author in time of 
caliph Nasir, d. in Baghdad 632/1234.— El; H. Ritter “Philologika IX”; 
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Gramlich, Die Gaben der Erkenntnisse des ^Umar as-Suhrawardi\ see also 
Bibliography under ""Awdrif): supporter of government 127; knows connec¬ 
tion between hulul and evolKriais 472; under influence of Ash‘'arites 472; de¬ 
scribes KirmanI as heretical innovator 489, 513; 491; on qalandariyya 502; 
condemns Suf! who during dance experiences rapture for a youth 513. 

''Umara b. ^Amir (^Umayr; traditionist.— Lisdn al-Mlzdn 4/278): 460. 

Umm al-Tufayl (wife of Ubayy b. Ka'^b.— Ibn al-Athlr, Usd 5/596-97; Isdba 
8/252): 460. 

Umayya b. Abi’l-Salt (Arab poet, d. 8 or 9/630.— El; GAL^ 1/19, Suppl 1/55- 
56): 98. 

Umayya b. al-Samit (Sufi, contemporary of Khayr al-Nassaj): 480. 

Umayyads (Arab dynasty of caliphs who ruled over Syria 41-132/661-750.— 
El): took great pleasure in building 100. 

unbelief, infidelity: poverty and ~ 7, 74; God for no reason condemns people to 
- 74; belt of ~ 75, 283, 505; reason, when arrogant, leads to ~ 82; better 
than philosophy 83; religion of rich becomes ~ 93; in blood 154; conver¬ 
sion to ~ 400 ff.; 504 f., 519; Satan’s ~ path to true love of God 565 II infi- 
del(s), unbeliever(s): neither Muslim nor ~ 22, 154; world is Paradise of - 
51; punishment in Hell for ~ 67, 71; 103; 245; of Byzantium 153; as model 
305, 551; things go well for ~ and badly for believer 240; God’s kindness 
toward ~ 270 ff.; 582; 325; and ghdzT in battle 327; hospitality toward - 
328; God chooses believer and ~ 582; comes from ocean of eternity 634. 

uncertainty regarding salvation, ignorance: 68; 143; 144; 154; 165; 283; 297. 

unconsciousness: Valley of ~ 16. 

understanding: of grief 138; to understand it (^Attar’s poetry) suffering is neces¬ 
sary 157; of love’s suffering 387. 

unio mystica: 576, 593, 594. 

union, becoming one (see also: ittihdd\ loving closeness, etc.): with God 
(Simurgh) 17, 148; with beloved 423; unity in love is ~ of souls 423; true ~ 
cannot be attained through external ~ 433; is stronger in imagination 446; 
extinction and - with Divinity 593-614; through extinction 606; on Final 
Day 632; 649. 

unity (oneness), agreement: Valley of -- 16, 633; imagination is closer to - 29; 
God’s 65; Satan professes God’s ~ 272; inner ~ between lover and beloved 
423; duality does not enter into - 574; to look at with eye of ~ 574; of uni¬ 
verse 614; of things 621-24; plurality out of ~ 628; Bayazid on ~ 649 11 pro¬ 
fession of God’s oneness: see tawhJd. 

universal soul (see also: soul): 148; God, world and ~ 615-636; joined to indi¬ 
vidual soul through channel 637. 

universe (see also: cosmos): man is copy of ~ 494. 

unjust: God is not ~ 64; 70. 

unrest: tormenting ~ of lover 434. 
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uns (intimacy): 345; 584; 585-88; 586. 

^Unsuri (Abu’l-Qasim Hasan b. Ahmad, Persian poet, d. 431/1039-40 or 441.— 
Raduyani 88-90; El): 162. 

Uriah-letter: Ma'^mun sends off beloved slave with ~ 349. 

^uridat ^alayyal-jannatu.., 195. 

""Urwa (b. al-Zubayr, famous traditionist, d. between 91/709-10 and 99/718.— 
Hilya 2/176-83; Sifat al-safwa 2/47-49; Nawawl 420-21; Tahdhlb al- 
TahdhJb 7/180-85; El): 282. 

Usama b. Zayd (b. Haritha, Abyssinian freed slave of Prophet who enjoyed lat¬ 
ter’s special favor, d. 54/674.— El): on Fatima’s wedding 237. 

ushndn (salsola kali; plant whose ashes serve as washing agent): 182. 

Ushturndma (poem attributed to Attar): on its content 43. 

^Utba al-Ghulam (b. Aban b. Sam'^a, ascetic, fell fighting in holy war against 
Byzantines.— Hilya 6/226-38; Sifat al-safwa 3/281-85; TA 1/57-59; on his 
alleged father who died 153/770 see Tahdhlb al-Tahdhlb 1/95; Gramlich, 
Nahrung, Analytischer Index): with Rabi^'a in his new robe 291, 587. 

utruk nafsaka wa-ta^di. 613, 651. 

Uways al-QaranI (b. “^Amir, ascetic whose an'ival from Yemen Prophet is meant 
to have predicted.— Ibn Sa^'d 6/111-14; Hilya 2/79-87; Sifat al-safwa 3/22- 
30; TA 1/15-24; Mlzdn 1/110-12; Lisdn al-Mlzdn 1/471-75; L. Veccia 
Vaglieri in: Annali Istituto-Napoli 1953, p. 46, ftn. 6; Julian Baldick, 
Imaginary Muslims 15-21 et passim; on Uwaysl-mashrab see Mathnawf 
Commentary to 4/1926): 179; on suffering 257; and man who dug his own 
grave 356. 

“^Uzayr (Biblical Ezra.— El): God reveals to 246 f. 

vacillation (see also: hybridity): of one’s desires 69 f.; between faith and unbe¬ 
lief 143; between love for boy and longing for God 518. 

Valerius Maximus (Roman historian under Tiberius): 363. 

valley: in MT (see under individual entries): 15 f., 619. 

value of life: 188-89. 

vanity, conceit: of men of the world 101; religious ~ 298 ff., 316, 342, 595. 

Vasadeva: 252. 

veil(s) (see also: partition wall): Simurgh has 10,000 ~ 11; God is behind ~ 79, 
451, 498, cf. 492, 519, 528, 586; secrets behind ~ 80; falls 92; beautiful 
woman lifts her -416 f.; to go without - 417; - impregnated with love of 
God 533; to remove from before idol’s beauty 550 f.; - of secrets is lifted for 
pious man 570; to see divine beauty as behind - 586; things are at same time 
revelation and - 630. 

vein: God causes ~ of bondsman to throb 288; universal soul is joined with indi¬ 
vidual soul through - 637 II opening vein (to be bled): doctor recommends - 
to Majnun 426. 
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vendor: street— 354; shout of - in street 457; salt ~ 392. 

vermin: God is responsible for 177 f. 

village elder: 293. 

violet: wearer of ascetic robe 531. 

virgin(s): old women transformed back into ~ 193; man finds woman he has mar¬ 
ried is not ~ 278. 

virility: a hundred times your power 195. 

virtues: religious ~ 14; of inner attitude 313-23; social - 324-36. 
visions: God does not reveal Himself through ~ 454. 
vital instincts (see also: carnal soul): suppression of ~ 210 ff. 
vizier: has sold that world for this one 39, 204; foreigner made - 189; bedouin is 
made ~ 369; Suf! and ~’s beautiful son 517; king orders execution of ~’s son 
whom he loves 653. 

voice, the divine: 57; 170; 173; 177; 207; 223; 240; 253; 261; 265; 276; 327; 
335; 548 ff.; 568; 607 f.; 612. 

voluntary acts of worship: Ibn ^Ata'’ Allah on ~ 294; in Islam 297. 
wadding: white ~ in mouth of dead 40. 

Wahb b. Munabbih (South-Arabian preacher, narrator of Jewish and Christian 
legends, d. 110 or 114/732.— Hilya 4/23-81; Sifat al-safwa 2/1164-67; El): 
96; transmits from Psalter 290; 556; on Moses and Satan 557. 

Wahdat (Persian poet): 401. 
wahdat~i wujud (monism, see also): 342. 

wahy (divine revelation): ""All and Hudhayfa in conversation about ~ 84. 
wajd (highest point of ecstasy): 477; 485; 508. 
wakhkhds: a treasure of Mahmud’s 312. 

Wamiq: see ^Adhra. 

Warraq: see Abu Bakr al-Warr^; Abu Hsa al-Warraq. 

warrior for the faith {ghdziY and infidel 327; caliph’s son as ~ 514. 

washerman: and Mahmud -113; old man in love with young ~ 391. 

Wasit (former city in Hraq between Kufa and Basra, founded 83-84/702-03.— 
El): 441. 
wasp: 94, 293. 

water (see also: water of life): 24; 25; and world-traveller 25, 531; Solomon 
wants to drink - from special jug 36; Jesus drinks - 41; not to get wet in - 
73, 140; husk on surface of - 88; kingdom only worth one liter of - 116; 
not to drink ~ without taster 117; Jug of - enough 120; slave fetching ~ from 
Tigris 135 f.; man fetching - is late 251; bedouin finds sweet - 280 f.; 284; 
worshipper of God must pay God for sip of - 288; to change into gold and 
silver 348; 386; it is not ~ that quenches thirst 616; people have - nearby 
644 II water-channel: ""Umar builds - 100 f. II water-carrier: complains about 
his work 135 f., 154 II water vendor: asks someone else for ~ 386. 
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water-apparatus, water-device: camel turns - 87, 152; calls “Allah, Allah” 354. 

Watwat: see Rashid al-Din. 

wax: world is flowers made from ~ 623. 

weakness (see also: endurance): excuse of bird in MT 13. 

weaver: has attained office of vizier 312. 

Weber, Alfred: on Michelangelo’s relation to beauty 448. 
wedding: of Fatima 137, 236; of Murta'^ish 373, 537 II wedding night: 373, 537. 
well: Joseph in ~ 12, 92, 348; to be able to split a hair in 86; ^Ali entrusts his 
sorrow to - 137; ant in ~ 154; fox in ~ 214; ring falls in ~ 222; 280; 286; 
644 II well-shaft: youth who was submerged in ~ 570. 

Wellhausen, Julius (see Bibliography): 107. 
weltschmerz: 133. 

'Wes u Ramin (of GurganI, Persian epic, which has certain similarities with 
“Tristan and Isolde”): 378. 

whip: Joseph’s catches fire from Zulaykha’s breath 386 II strokes of whip: 

Ma^shuq TusI receives ~ 337; man endures 432. 
widower, widow: sprinkles grave of his wife with rose-water 41; widow and 
Mahmud 128; bums rue 232. 

wife, woman, women, lady (see also: Christian girl; girl; mother): without ~ no 
children 5; story about virtuous ~ 5, 366-69; Abraham pretends his ~ is his 
sister 20; old ~ sews pleat in her robe 40; young ~ and foolish old husband 
40; dies in childbed 41; tattooing of ~ 47; world as unfaithful 48; ship¬ 
wrecked gives birth to child on floating plank and drowns 75; faith of old 
- 82; transformed into female bear 97 f.; and Muhammad b. ‘^Isa 102; cook¬ 
ing beans and Mahmud 120; inconvenient hut of old 122; old ~ gets re¬ 
placement for her stolen cow from Malikshah 127, 286; old ~ complains to 
Sanjar 127; old ~ and ‘'Abd Allah b. Tahir 127, 330; widowed with petition 
and Mahmud 128; ~ milking cow and Matuntid 131; old ~ and Abu Sa'^Id 134; 
son of old is murdered 138; old ~ should recount her experiences 152; cut 
their hands while looking at Joseph 178, 431, 436, 547; gives away jewelry 
191; old ~ changed into virgins in Paradise 193; fool sees weeping at 
grave 197; to be content with one, unattractive-looking ~ 203; one mustn’t 
accept friendliness of - 204; ^Umar’s pregnant - 223; ~ whose husband is 
away trusts in God 224; - of Fath is pleased when she hurts herself 249; ~ 
who does not get sick 249; with misbehaving son 269; young ~ dies of 
shame 278; commits adultery 278; old - asked what she has brought with her 
to hereafter 280; - of robber gives his prisoner piece of bread 281; gives wa¬ 
ter to thirsty dog 286; old ~ declares shaykh is ritually unclean 299; old ~ 
offers yarn for Joseph 321; man annoys -- with his gaze 343; brings her son 
to Abu Sa'^Id as disciple 347; hawk in hands of old ~ 352; is an idol 356; - in 
love with prince should be dragged to death 373, 409 f.; distracts from God 
373, 537; ~ who has done justice by Majnun 387; dies out of love for Ayaz 
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394, 440; youth falls in love with beautiful ~ who lifts her veil 416 f.; goes 
about unveiled 417; asks her daughter not to display her beauty 418; man 
discovers mark on face (spot in eye) of ~ he loves 418; to imagine God in 
female form 456; God appears as ~ 462; looking at beautiful ~ is allowed 
472; value of - according to Ibn ""Arab! 494; Muhammad and ~ 494; mubad 
saves ~ 526; Adam gives birth to a ~ 533; old - and conflagration 580, 583; 
Muhammad’s ~ and his ring 583; Sufi to ~ who has lost her child 598; 613; 
old ~ wants to give Abu ‘"All sheet of gold-leaf 616. 

will: out of soul’s ~ the angels have arisen 636 II decision of will: to die through 
- 405-12 II free will and the Mu'^tazila: 66. 

wind (see also: air; mustache): carries young man to India 6, 37; world-traveller 
with ~ 25; of conceit 101; 153; of lack of need 569; gnat complains about ~ 
590 II windmill owner of Sanssouci 122. 

wine: 152; man who carried ~ but had never drunk any 299; censor of morals 
pours out -331; verse on - and drinking-cup 425, 649; enjoyment of - 509- 
10; Satan doesn’t forget pure - on account of bitter dregs 567; doesn’t come 
from grape 646; to be wine drinker and - at same time 648 II wine-tavern, 
tavern (see also: qalandarkhdna): 144; 151 f., 382; shaykh sends novice to - 
452; God in - 500; from mosque to - 503, 504 II wine-merchant, wine-seller: 
159; 192; 500. 

wine-pourer: beloved - 382, 505. 

wish(es), desire(s): of princes: see prince(s); are Satan 14, 559; unfulfilled - 
134, 256; of madman 56; two, three - 98; 107; 112; for annihilation 147; 
infinity of - 167; giving up - 205, 398; joy in denial of - 233; 246; 414. 

withdrawal(s): meditation in - 18; of murid 18; forty - of murid without results 
342, 452; 640. 

wise man (men), sage (see also: plr)\ should cast ring 35; and counterfeiter 86; 
before water-apparatus 87, 152; is the only king 110; and Alexander 111 f., 
115, 119; 189; in Late Antiquity 227; Indian - and caged parrot 602. 

vv//r-prayer (nocturnal prayer consisting of uneven number of rak^as, i.e. incli¬ 
nations and prostrations.— El): 479. 

wolf, wolves; 50; attacks fool 58; 121; let loose on herd 140; devours borrowed 
donkey 178; people dominated by rage seen as - 192; and fox 214. 

wood: which is neither dry nor wet 89; black pieces of - 126 II woodcutter and 
Ghazzali 135 II wooden sword: 451. 

wood for rubbing teeth, toothpick: rejected 205, 597 ff.; of Fatima 237. 

woodpecker: searching for wood for Solomon 89. 

work: never comes to an end 135; is surma 221 II worker: borrows donkey from 
neighbor 178. 

works, deeds (see also: obedience): 71; 159, 189 f., 249; 204; - that were hin¬ 
dered are still credited 242; 258; to atone for bad - through good ones 276; 
ten good - for every sin you repent of 277; 279; 285-88, 293-303; reward 
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for good ~ 329; 343; voluntary see taqarrub\ self-justification through ~ 
581 II saint of works: see worshipper of God. 
world(s): and religon 7, 53, 93; only trials in this ~ 13; substance of - is one 
16; Satan lord of ~ 27, 54, 553; 29; not to engage actively in this ~ 34; 36; 
personified, and images for ~ 44 f, in chapter ‘The World” 46-54; 112, 195, 
203, 205, 322, 623, 625, 631; not worth more than an atom 46; no long¬ 
term place of residence 47; kills and murders 47 f.; its goods inferior, its 
joys worthless 49; loathsome 50-51; negative from religious point of view 
51-53; fief of devil 54; 55; house of tribulation 58; injustice in ~ 63; 167.— 
positive judgement of 188; sewing field for hereafter 190; beauty upon 
beauty 591.— renunciation of ~ : 104, 198-216, 503, in pre-existence 523 
f., 544; renunciation of both worlds 147, 541.— both worlds within oneself 
30, 647; both fitted inside one another 87; world would burn up if God 
showed Himself 492, 498; created in God’s image 494, 572; God, world and 
universal soul 615-36; both ~ a drop of water 623; both ~ become nothing, 
swallowed by the fish 633; has arisen from divine attributes 636; both ~ a 
shadow of soul’s essence 638; reason for God creating ~ 642; - is full of you 
and you are not in ~ 646 II revulsion for world: 51 II flight from world: see 
zuhd II world-ground: 79; 133; 139; union with ~ 593 II men of the world: 34; 
50; 91-106; 109 f.; 133; 165; 199; 539 II renunciation of world (see also; 
zuhd): ~ and asceticism 198-216. 

world-traveller, traveller (see also: traveller on the path; journey): traveller at 
juncture of three roads 597.— world-traveller: thought of meditating soul 
personified as ~ 18, 21; his journey through cosmos 22-30, 357, 530; and 
intellect 81, 90; the traveller thought doesn’t come forth from reason 84; 
his state of soul 145 f.; bears characteristics of ‘'Attar 156; with spirits 174 
f.; with tame animals 212; with Michael 223; returned from Jesus 252, from 
minerals 274, from Tablet 286, from Adam 291, from sun 320, from air 348; 
with Asrafil 351; with moon 437; returned from imagination; instructed 
about David 533; with Paradise 540; returned from Satan 559; no traveller 
can see end of road 570; Muhammad to ~ 606, 609, 612, 634; plr instructs -- 
about seeking God 619; returned from man 637; soul to ~ 638; finds every¬ 
thing in his own soul 638; end of his journey 639 f.; bearer of Throne and ~ 
643; plr instructs - about his journey 652, 655. 
worm(s): world devoured by -- 50; satin and brocade the spit of ~ 50; Job plagued 
by ~ 63; in stone 222, 312. 
wrestler: finds white hair on his head 40. 
writing tablet: of children 43. 
written petition: on a stick 129. 

Wuhayb b. Wahb al-Makki (al-Qurashl, ascetic and traditionist, d. 353/964.— 
Hilya 8/140-61; Sifat al-sajwa 2/123-28; Tahdhlb al-TahdhJb 11/170-71): 
not concerned over his daily sustenance 217. 
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Ya sa^tar barrr. 354. 

Yahya b. Aktham (Abu Muhammad al-Tamimi, son of Aktham b. Sayff, qadi, d. 
end of 242 or beginning of 243/857.— Ta'^rlkh Baghdad 14/191-204): is 
seen in dream 281 f. 

Yahya b. Khalid (Barmakid, vizier of Harun al-RashId, d. in prison 190/805 at 
age of 70 or 74.— El): 471. 

Yahya b. Mu^adh (al-Razi, preacher and Sufi shaykh, d. in Neshapur 258/872.— 
SulamI, Tabaqdt 107-14; TA 1/298-312; Nafahdt [Lees] 61-62; Meier, Abu 
Sa^ld 148-84): and village 53; against building 101; on ascetics 203; his 
prayer 301; on lovers being exempt from punishment 386; 509; writes to 
Bayazid 530; on Paradise 540; and Bayazid 544; 637. 

yarn: Rabi^'a spins ~ and sells it 231; old lady offers ~ for Joseph 321. 

Yazdigird III (last Sassanid ruler, murdered 651): his death 113. 

you-ness: caught up in ~ 28; 608. 

young man (men), youth(s) (see also: disciple; boy; man; prince; shdhid\ 
beauty; son): Solomon and angel of death 6, 37; Muhammad and - in MN 
28; and oJd man with crooked back 41; hurrying so as not to miss prayers 
58; in cave 119; ~ hit by ballista 138, 154; men transformed into ~ 193; 
puts Shaqlq BalkhT to shame 224; emits sigh because he fails to go on pril- 
grimage 263, 329; Thaqafi and ~ 268; Baykandi intercedes for ~ 268 f.; 
brings about death of his lover 277, 407; old man lets -- sell him as slave 
292; complains to Hulwani (?) that his asceticism has been ineffective 299; 
SarakhsT, ~ and Khidr 300; religious scholar, descendant of “^AIT and ~ 305 
f.; and shaykh from Bukhara 316; and lonely plr 345, 587; cannot sustain 
Sufi life 347; Muhammad sees God as ~ 365, 459; in story about pious 
woman 366-69; love between men and ~ 377; as shahid 377; representative 
of God’s beauty 377, 473, 485, 488, 506, 517; - who is unbeliever and in 
love killed by ‘^Umar 387; man maintains he loves ~ 389; hits his lover 390; 
lets himself be arrested as thief so as not to expose beloved 396; looks at 
himself in mirror 397; causes blind lover to die 406; ~ in love dies at his 
beloved’s command 406 f.; causes his lover to die in bathhouse 407; dies at 
female singer’s command 407; falls in love with beautiful woman who lifts 
her veil 416 f.; two ~ die at same time out of harmony 424; Sufi intercedes 
for - who is in love 435; effeminate ~ flees from snake 437; Sufi falls in 
love with ~ and becomes his close friend 441; to revere ~ as a god 449; 
tashbib referring to ~ 457; to revere God in beardless ~ 466, 471, 472; sto¬ 
ries about gazing at ~ 474-84; association with ~ 486; Ahmad Ghazzall, - 
and a rose 488; Ibn ^Arabl rejects looking at beardless ~ 494; on dressing up 
~ 512; Sufi kisses - who pronounced profession of faith 513; insulted ~ 
stays away from convent 515; primordial familiarity with God saves ~ 
weighed down with sins 527; is submerged in well-shaft 570; sees God in 
every window 589; 591; visits Ma^'shuq TusI who is sick 595; Shibll (or 
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Junayd) meets well-dressed ~ in desert and later in Mecca 611; throws him¬ 
self into ocean 614; the Primordial One as ~ in Jam! 629. 

youth, the young: and old age 41; reverence of ~ for aged persons 326; fifteen 
the age of youthful bloom 364. 

Yunus Emre (Turkish poet, contemporary of Jalal al-Din Ruml.— A. Gdpmarli, 
Yunus Emre\ idem, Yunus Emre He A§ik Pa§a ve Yunus’un Bdtinili^i\ idem, 
Yunus Emre Divani; El; see also Bibliography): voices criticism of bridge 
dead pass over 186. 

Yusuf b. al-Husayn al-RazI (famous Sufi shaykh, d. 304/916.— SulamI, Tahaqdt 
185-91; Hilya 10/239-43; TA 1/316-22; Nafahdt [Lees] 108-09; Gramlich, 
Sendschreiben 77/1.34): and mukhannath 316; cannot stop gazing at youths 
482. 

Yusuf u Zulaykhd (epic by Jami, see Bibliography): 495. 

yutwd wa-ld yuhkd: 399, 649. 

Zacharias (Zakariyya^ father of John the Baptist.— El): his sufferings 62, 139; 
his being killed with saw 63, 247. 

zaharta li-man afnayta... 605. 

Zahir al-Din Faryabl (Abu’l-Fadl Tahir, Persian poet, d. 598/1201-02.— Grund- 
riss der Iran. Phil. 2/268; Catalogue Persian Mss. India Office 1, no. 971): 
qasida about animals 338. 

Zahirite school of jurisprudence (El: Zahiriya): 397. 

Zakariyya^ Ansar! (b. Muhammad, commentator on Risdla of Qushayri, d, 
916/1511.— GAL^ 2/122-24, Suppl. 2/117-18; cf. Bibliography under 
‘^ArusI): on dresssing up shahid 512. 

Zayd b. Aslam (Abu Usama al-^^AdawT, mawld of ^Umar b. al-Khattab, d. 136/753- 
54.— Hilya 3/221-29; Tahdhib al-Tahdhib 3/395-91 \ obviously to be dis¬ 
tinguished from fighter at Badr with same name: Ibn Sa'^d 32/37; Isdba 3/22): 
579. 

Zayn al-^'Arab: see Rabi'^a bint Ka^b. 

Zaynab (typical Arabic female name): 494. 

Zeyneb Hamm (daughter of Kavalali Mehmed Ali Pa§a, born in Cairo; married 
Yusuf Kamil Pa§a in 1845; when latter was imprisoned by Abbas Pa§a, mar¬ 
riage was annulled but after subsequent resettling of Yusuf Kamil Pa§a in 
Istanbul at orders of Sultan Abdiilmecid, marriage was reinstated; she died af¬ 
ter her husband in 1881. Her konak in vicinity of Beyazid Square where two 
faculties of Istanbul University were housed burned down a few years ago; 
new faculty building has been built on same piece of land.—Ibrahim 
Alaeddin Gdvsa, Tiirk me^hurlari ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1946, p. 412 B): 
fool comments on her servants 181. 

zindlq (ThG 1/416-18): see heretic, Manichaean. 
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2iya Pa§a (^Abdiilhamid, Turkish statesman and cultivated aesthete, d. 1295/ 
1878.— Brusah T^hir, Osmanli muellifleri 2/294-95): 506. 

Zoroastrianism: philosophy language of ~ 83. 

Zubayda (bint JaTar, wife of caliph Harun al-Rashld, d. 216/831.— El); and her 
son Sabtl 206; sends food to Bahlul 225; and the Sufi in love with her 392; 
406. 

zuhd (renunciation of world,— El) (see also: world, renunciation of world): 199- 
210; 217; 220. 

Zuhri (Muhammad b. Muslim b. ^Ubayd Allah, famous traditionist, d. 124/741- 
42.— El): 282. 

Zulaykha (Potiphar’s wife.— El): see Joseph. 



NOTES FOR THE 1978 GERMAN EDITION ADDED BY 
RUDOLF SELLHEIM FROM HELLMUT RITTER’S ORIGINAL 

MANUSCRIPT 


p. 1, ftn. 1— The actual date of ‘^Attar’s death seems to be Safar 618/April 122L 
See Furuzanfar, Sharh-i ahwdl wa naqd u tahlil-i dthdr-i Shaykh Farid al- 
Din-i Muhammad-i Attar-i NishdburJ, Tehran 1339-40/1960-61, p. 91. 
This reference is found in Encyclopaedia Iranica 3/20 f., s.n. ^AUar (B. 
Reinert). 

p. 37 — The angel of death with Solomon: Ihyd^ 4/399, Baydn al-hasra Hnda 
liqd^ al-mawt. 

p. 38 — A greedy man: Ihyd^ 4/399. Similar stories found here and previously, 
pp. 48 f. — Prince sleeps with a corpse: somewhat differently in Ibn Baboya, 
Kamdl al-dln 354. 

p. 49 — The thirsty bedouin: Sa'^di’s Gulistdn, Bab fadllat-i qand'^at. 
p. 52 — Saying of Ibn Sirin: Ihyd^ 3/164, Baydn dhamm al-hasad. 

p. 73 —The term istidrdj comes from surahs 7/182 and 68/44. Cf. also Fritz 

Meier, “Zur Biographie Ahmad-i 6am’s”; Qut 1/261 bot.; RFdya 272; 
Shark al-Hikam 1/73; Ihyd^ 4/115, al-Rukn al-thdlith min kitdb al- 
shukr. 

p. 103 — Jesus: Ihyd^ 4/395, al-Bdb al-thdlith min sakardt al-mawt. 
p. 106 — The protagonists of the last story are in fact Hasan al-Basri and his 
disciple Habib al-'^Ajami. In the text of IN one should read Habib for 

Husayn. The story is recounted in greater detail in TA 1/54, where the 

river involved is the Tigris. Also in a different form in Abu’l-Hasan al- 
Daylami, Slrat al-shaykh al-kabir Abu ""Abd Alldh ibn al-Khafif al- 
Shlrdzi. ed. Annemarie Schimmel-Tan, Ankara 1955, pp. 118-19. 
p. 135 f. — Ishaq-i Nadim is no doubt the son of the musician Ibrahim al- 
Mawsili al-Nadim (El s.n,). 

p. 141 — On the effect of Koranic verses: Ihyd^ 2/262, al-Bdb al-thdnl fi dthdr 
al-samd^. 

p. 142 —The story about the pious plr\ told about Ahmad ibn Harb, Ihyd^ 4/ 
351, al-Murdqaba al-rdbFa. 

p. 162 — Hassan’s pulpit: Ihyd'‘ 2/252, Baydn al-dalil ^ald ibdhat al-samd^. 
p. 184 — As Fritz Meier notes, it is better to understand the word maghfurl as an 
adjective: i.e. fashioned by the late (master) so-and-so. The object in 
question is probably a rug rather than a porcelain bowl. 
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p. 185 — Uways: Ihya^ 3/192-93, Baydn haqiqat al-dunyd. 
p. 213 — The monk whose carnal soul is a dog: Ihyd^ 4/350, al-Murdqaba al- 
rdbb^a. 

p. 230 — Asma^I and the sewer-sweeper: Aghdnfi 1/415. 

p. 237 —The final story: Ihyd^ 3/115, al-Afa al-thdlitha ^ashra. 

p. 241 — On the final Day: Ihyd^ 4/454, al-Qawl fi sifat Jahannam. 

p. 242 — On being sick see also: Ihyd^ 4/248, Baydn anna lark al-tadawL 

p. 249 — ^Ammar, etc.: Ihyd^ 4/248, Baydn anna tark al-taddwL 

p. 256 —The king and the goblet: Ihyd^ 3/228, Baydn ""ildj al-bukhi 

p. 265 — Law lam tudhnibu: Ihyd^ 4/131, Baydn dawd^ al-rajd. 

p. 292 — Junayd on his deathbed: Ihyd^ 4/411, 412, Baydn aqdwll jamd^a. 

p. 333 —The king and his prisoners: Ikyd"" 3/160 about ''Abd al-Malik. 

p. 354 — The story about Abu Hulman: Ihyd^ 2/249. 

p. 363 — Add to the bibliographical paragraph: A. Fischer, ZDMG 72/1918/ 
290. 

p. 408 — About a Sufi’s death: Ihyd'' 4/411, Baydn aqdwll jamd^'a. 
p. 502 —Cf. Hellmut Ritter in: Oriens 12/1959/14-20. 
p. 505 — A few of these hemistiches are metrically defective, 
p. 535 f. —Abraham and Gabriel: also in Ihyd^ 4/148, Baydn al-dawd\ 
p. 548 — Anaesthesia: a case in al-Daylami, Sirat ^Abd Alldh ibn al-Khafif, ed. 
Annemarie Schimmel-Tari, pp. 116-17. 

p. 554 — Satan and Adam: Tor Andrae, Les origines de rIslam et le Christian- 
isme, traduit de Fallemand par Jules Roche, Paris 1955, p. 201. 
p. 570, add to line 18: One of the valleys the birds must travel through on their 
journey to the Simurgh is the Valley of Lack of Need. 

Moreover, one should consult Fritz Meier’s meticulous book review in Oriens 
9/1956/319-31, in particular from p. 331 where typographical errors and further 
source references are noted, as well as that of Jan Rypka in OLZ 53/1958/363- 
71, and Wolfgang Lentz’s article “Attar als Allegoriker. Bemerkungen zu Ritters 
Meer der Seele"' in Der Islam 35/1960/52-96. Nor should the following later ar¬ 
ticles by Hellmut Ritter himself which deal with this subject be overlooked: 
“Philologika XIV, Fariduddin "Attar. 11”, in Oriens 11/1958/1-76; “Philologika 
XV, Fariduddin "AUar. Ill, Der Diwdn (mit vergleich einiger verse von SanaT und 
Hafiz)”, in Oriens 12/1959/1-88 (including: Zwei Nachtrage zum Meer der Seele 
on pp. 87 f.); “Philologika XVI, Fariduddin "Attar. IV, Muxtdrndme, Pandndme"\ 
in Oriens 13-14/1960-61/195-239; “Die Mevlanafeier in Konya vom 11.-17. 
Dezember 1960”, in Oriens 15/1962/249-70. 


Frankfurt/Main 


Rudolf Sellheim. 
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t ?: 


I hv tj/ ihi' SiHit ijt one o\ tUe y;rc4(: vvi>rks <jt llie Cienu.iii 
Orientalist Hcllniut Ritter (1892-1971): It present!; j 
conrprclyensive uiulysis ofthc writings ufthe luystiiMl 
Persian poet ParTd al-L>lii 'Attar who is thought to liave died 
at ail advanced age in April \ 221 w lien the Mongols 
destroyed his lunne eity of NlsIiupQr in die nortli-east of 
Iran, The book, which resulted from decades of 
investigation of literary and historical sources, was hrst 
publislied in 195 5 and has since remained unsurpassed not 
only as the definitive study (^f 'Attar's world of ideas but as an 
indispensable guide to understandiug pre-niodeni Islamic 
literature in general. 

Quoting at length from 'Attar and other Islamic sources, 
Ritter sketches an extraordinarily vivid portrait of the 
Islamic attitude toward life, characteristic dcvelopiuerits in 
pious and ascetic circles, and, in conclusion, various 
doniiiumt mystical currents of tlunight and fceling- 
Special attention is given to a wdde range of views on love, 
love in all its mamfestations, including honiosexualicy and 
the commonplace SufT adoration of good-looking youths, 
Ritter’s approach is throughout based on precise philological 
interpretation of primary sources, several of which he has 
himselfmadc available in critical editions, 

John O'Kaiie, B.AduX>3} in Classics, Princeton University, 
is an independent scliolar. His translations include 
The Svifcts of Gottis A iysniiit (Mazda, 1992), 

iJU himuic Pie!y tWil Mystkisiu hy Fritz Meier 
(Brill, 1999) and Ih' Irafs of the KiiOieers of Cod 
(Mauaqcb al-^arefni) by Shams aI -1 Hn Ahmad-e AllSii 
(tirilf’OOZ}. 






























